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AN 


IMPARTIAL REPORT 


. — 


o r ALL THE 


PROCEEDINGS in PARLIAMENT, 


ON THE LATE IMPORTANT SUBJECT OF A 
£  C EN M 


INCE the glorious and ever memorable Revolution of 1688, [ 
8 no circumſtance has occurred, in this kingdom, of ſuch po- | 
litical magnitude, as that which at preſent excites and engroſſes 1 

the public attention. | 
At a time when all the powers of Europe are intently engaged, 
when treaties are forming, and negotiations proceeding, which 
may eventually decide the fate of nations ; at a period when this 
kingdom had ariſen to a conſequence that attracts the attention, 
commands reſpect, and induces every ſtate upon the Continent to 
conſider it as giving a deciſive turn to European politics ; at ſuch 
a time to experience a total ſtagnation of government, from ſo 
awful and melancholy an occaſion, unprecedented in the annals 
of this country, and which thence gives riſe to a diverſity of diſ- 
cordant ſentiments, will, certainly, form one of the moſt critical 
and important epochas in the hiſtory of Great Britain. 
"Theſe conſiderations, and the idea of collecting into one com- | 
pact point of view the circumſtances relating to, and the deli- | 

_ beratiqns upon, this momentous concern, (which are either par- 
tially diffuſed through various publications, or intermixed with 

other matters) gave riſe to the following narrative, as, for thoſe 
reaſons, it was imagined it might prove agreeable to all ranks of 
people ; but more eſpecially to thoſe, who, although their avoca- 
tions will not permit, or their 9 do not lead them to at- 


tend 
Ia 


| | 1 
tend to. general political ſubjects, yet find themſelves deeply in 
tereſted on the preſent much lamented occaſion. | 
Amidſt the univerſal conſternation and concern which has ſen- 
ſibly pervaded every claſs of loyal and affectionate ſubjects, the 
ſpirit of party, which viſibly prevails, where the utmoſt unani- 
mity is neceſſary, and gives birth to that pique and invective 
ail * not only the diurnal publications teem, but which is. 
even to exift in aſſemblies of the higheſt reſpettabl 4 


muſt be viewed with infinite regret by all true friends to the 


Conſtitution. | 

Avoiding, for obvious reaſons, even to., riſque an opinion on 
any one circumſtance relative to this very ſerious buſineſs, the 
following ſheets are confined to a plain and ſimple narration of 
the occurrences, and as faithful a report of the parliamenta 


debates, en the 6ecdcafiof, 4s ebuld be collected from the-rebbl- 


lection of perſons accuſtomed to the taking of the debates, with 


other collateral aids; and though it is impoflible to do ample 


juſtice to the ſpeeches of mamy who have "diſplayed their powers 
at this critical juncture, it is hoped, and confidently preſumed, 


nothing of moment will be found to have been omitted, 


# h 


THE SOVEREIGN's INDISPOSITION.,/ 


12 firſt appearance of an alarming indiſpoſitign was diſ- 
covered in the former part of October laſt A levee, 


which was to have been held on the 17th of the ſame month, was 


neceffarily poſtponed, from. the increaſe of the malady A ſevere 
cold, which his Majeſty had experienced from having walked 
upon the wet graſs, brought on a rheumatic pain in his ſtomach, 
By a removal of this pain from the ſtomach to the extremities, 


his Majefty was ſo far recovered as to appear at the levee on the 


24th of that month. This flattering relief, unfortunately, did 


not Jong exiſt, A ſevere relapſe, accompanied with violent pains 
in the inteſtines, on the 4th of November, again gave a general 
alarm. On the 6th, the ſymptoms were ſo much increaſed as to 
require a conſultation of the moſt eminent phyſicians, and the at- 


tendance of the principal officers of ſtate. The ſymptoms now 


appeared of a very complicated nature. On the 11th of the 
month, from the multiplicity of enquires at the palace, and the ge- 


neral anxiety which was now ſo apparent, it was deemed proper 
and neceſſary to ſend a daily official account, from the phyſicians 


attending at Windſor, to the lord in waiting at St. James's : 


The accounts contained in this official report were always 
couched in very general terme: | 


A 1789 The 
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That ks Myjefty had paſſed a more quiet, ot weſtleſs nigſit; that 


he was more or leſs eonipoſed ; and that his fever was abated, 
or increaſed; or much the ſame. The daily papers contained 
many private accounts; but as they were freq contradicted: 
by the papers attached to the oppoſite intereſt, and mutual ac 


cuſations of falſehood and deception accompanied them, little: 


ſerious attention was paid to ſuch reports. The humiliating and 
melancholy turn which the malady had taken, was now no longer 
a ſecret j it was univerſfally Known, and as univerſally lamented. 

On the 13th of November, the Lords of the Privy-counell: 
ordered a form of prayer, for his Majeſty's recovery, to be pre- 
pared by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Accordingly, a meets 
ing was held at Lambeth Palace, at whieh the two archbiſhops 
and four biſhops were preſent; when the prayer was | compoſed, 


| and ordered to be uſed in all churches and chapels, during his 


Majeſty's preſent indiſpoſition. | | | | | 
As this prayer has undergone ſome animadverſions, it is here 
preſented to the realler literally, without any comment upon its 


O Mcrelfal God, in Whose hands are the idues ur le and 


death, accept, we beſeech hee, the ſupplieations of thy fer- 
vants, Who call upon Thee in'this time of their trouble. 

We acknowledge, that for dur manifold ſins and \wickedne(s 
we are moſt worthy to receive thy chaſtiſement. But Thou, O 
God! in thy wrath, thinkeſt upon mercy. Vouchſafe therefore 
to hear the prayers of thy people, who with contrite hearts turn 
unto Thee. Fas thy mercitul goodneſs regard their petitions 


which they offer untò thy divine Majeſty, in behalf of our So- 


vereign Lord the King, and thy people committed to his cafe, 
May it pleaſe Thee to remove from him the viſitation with 
which, for the puniſhment of our tranſgreſſions, Thou haſt ſeen 
it good to aMitt him. Let thy Gracious Providence guard and 
ſupport him. Give à blefing to the means uſed for Nis reco 
very: reſtore him, we pray Thee, to his former health: and 
grant that he may continue, by his piety and wiſdom, to main- 
tain amongſt us the bleſſings of true religion, civil Wberty, and 
public peace; till it hall pleaſe Thee to call him, full of years, 
and rich in 2 works, unto thy heavenly kingdom. 

Extend, O Lord, thy mercies to the Queen, the Prince "of 


Wales, and all the E yal Family; be favourable and gracious 
unto them, and hide not thy face from them in their ion. 
aide and direct them, and may they re- 
pit thoſe conſolations Which Thou only 


B 2 | y bes Finally, 


Let thy heavenly grace 
ceive from thy holy f 


. » 7 ov 1 wont. . ²— .  erpo—_—_ 


— —— 


cCaſion, as, from the well known ill ſtate of his Majeſty's health, 
it bad not been in his power to have acceſs to his royal perſon. 


in our diſtreſs, may in thy good time be enabled to give thanks 


tition of thy ſervants, and reſtored our Sovereign to the ardent 
prayers of his people. Grant this, O Lord, for Jeſus Chriſt's 


ſub | Oey, „ 
| On the 14th, circular letters were ſent from the Treaſury to 


to apprize you of theſe circumſtances; and earneſtly reque 
“your attendance on that d 


5 Cel 
| Finally. we intreat Thee, that we, who now cry unto Thee 
unto thee in thy holy place, for that Thou haſt regarded the pe- 


lake, our only mediator and advocate. Amen. 


5 On this occaſion the Diſſenters of all perſuaſions united in the 
moſt fervent prayers for the preſervation of a life ſo dear to his 
ects. | | 


every peer, and alſo indiſcriminately: to all the members of the 
Lower Houſe. Of the latter, the following is a copy: 


FI: 8 SIR, 


« From the unhappy continuance of the King's illneſs, it is 
% doubtful whether there will be a poſſibility of receiving his 
« Majeſty's commands for the further prorogation of Parliament; 
« and if there ſhould not, the two Houſes muſt of ncceflity 
<« aſſemble on "Thurſday the 20th inſtant. I think it is my ny 


ay. 3 
| | * I have the honour to be, &c.” 
- Downing-ſtreet, Nov. 14, 1788. 


— 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20. g 
JC OF.LOKDS:.. "mm" 


THIS day the Houſe of Lords met, purſuant to the laſt pro- 
rogation, when there was a very full meeting of peers, After 


ſome cuſtomary ceremonies, 
The Lord Chancellor roſe to addreſs the Houſe. He ſaid, That 


it was his duty, agreeable to the office which he held, to com- 
municate his Majeſty's meſſage to his Parliament; that without 
ſuch inſtructions, they could not take the national bnſineſs into 
conſideration. That he had not received any on the preſent oc- 


_ Loxy CAMDEN, (Preſident of the Council) then roſe, His 
lordſhip faid, That even if the head, the firſt branch of the 
legiſlature, were not abſent, the Houſe could not proceed to 

e 1 40 05 | buſineſs. 
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| 1 | 
buſineſs. It had been cuſtomary to give, by proclamation, forty |. 
days previous notice, after a prorogation; this however he. would 
not inſiſt upon as neceſſary. There had been inſtances of Par- 
liamegt being called together on ſudden emergencies, ſuch as in 
caſes of rebellion, and invaſion, with a ſummons only of four- 
teen days. He ſincerely hoped, that a ſhort adjournment would 
remove the impediment which then, to their lordſhips great re- 
gret, prevented them from beginning the ſeſſion in the uſual 
manner. | 5 
Whenever the Parliament had been called together on a ſud- 
den emergency, his lordſhip obſerved, that it had been cuſtom- 
ary for every member, of each Houſe, to receive a written no- 
tice, in order to prevent any thing being done by ſurprize, and 
by a partial meeting. His lordſhip therefore moved the follow- 
ing reſolutions, which were unanimouſly agreed to. | 
RESOLVED, © That this Houſe do, at the riſing thereof, adjourn 
until this day fortnight.” fig 
RESOLVED, © That the Lord Chancellor be requeſted to write to 
4 and every lord of this Houſe, defiring their attendanceron 
that day. | | xy a $5 
The Houſe adjourned accordingly. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


IN the ' Houſe of Commons, before the Speaker took the 
chair, he addreſſed the Houle in the following words: ; 

« Gentlemen, There being no commiſſion for the further 
« prorogation of Parliament, is it your pleaſure that I take the 
chair?“ The Houſe having ſignified their aſſent, the chair was 
taken, when, after introducing ſome new members with the 
uſual formalities, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe, and ſaid, The Houſe had 
thus unexpectedly afſembled, from the unfortunate circumſtance 
of there being no power, by which the prorogation could any 
longer be continued. There were but very few inſtances, in 
which the Houſe had experienced a ſituation any way ſimilar to 
the preſent one. This ſituation proceeded from the ſevere ma- 
lady, with which the Sovereign had for ſome time been afflicted, 
and which rendered it wholly impoſſible for bis ſervants to re- 
ceive his Majeſty's commands. Under ſuch circumſtances, the 
Houle had not the power, nor could it have the inclination, to 
go into a diſcuſſion of any point whatever. Precedents of the 
Houſe being ſimilarly ſituated had been ſought for, but ſuch as 
bore the leaſt ſimilarity. were very rare to be met with, and by 

** "+ of BT thoſe, 


1 11 
thoſe, it was found that the Houſe, ſo: aſſembled; had always 

- adjourned.. He was: caonfident every Gentleman in the Houſe. 
would agree with him, in the propriety of their acting in the lame 
manner, and adjourning; as it would be highly indelicate, under 
the preſent circumſtances, to proceed: to public buſineſs. He 
was of opinion, that a fortnight's adjournment would be proper, 
and eee that the Houſe be adjourned to that 
\ fortnight ; and ſhould his Majeſty's, indiſpobtion, contrary 
— 3 wiſhes and 3 of all his faithful We 


be unhappily protracted to that period, it would then be neceſ- 


lary to proceed to buſineſs of the greateſt importance, and ſome 
proper mode muſt be adapted to the occaſion, which would allow: 
the functions of adminiſtration. to be regularly performed. 

Wiſhing, on this melancholy occaſion, to be as little diffuſive 
as poſhble, he had only one other point to touch upon, which 
was, that ſhould they be obliged to meet again, without the hap- 
pineſs of receiving his Majeſty's commands, the ſituation would 
de as momentous; as it was new; and therefore to ſecure an at- 
tendance, as full as that he now ſaw, he would propoſe, that on 
that day fortnight the Houſe ſhould be called over, and that Mr. 
Speaker ſhould ſend circular letters to the members acquainting 
them with the reſolutions. He then made the three ä — 
motions. 8 
 REes$0LvED, © That this Houſe do, on its riſing, adjourn to this 

| day fortught,” | 2 
ResoLVveD, hat this Houſe be called gver on this day fort- 
ww... | 5% 
RevoLvas, *© That the Speaker do ſend circular letters to the 
8 Sheriffs F every county, requiring the attendence of the mem- 
del Tor 1100 >> 6 ag 


Thefs motions being ſeverally put and carried nem, con, the 
Houſe accordingly adjourned: © | | 


_— * 
R 


URING this ſhort receſs of Parliament, the partizans on 

both ſides were inceſſantly employed in diſſeminating opi- 
nions favourable to the cauſe they eſpouſed. Hiſtory and the re- 
cords of the kingdom were carefully ſearched for caſes, which could 
appear to have à ſimilitude to the preſent, and from ſuch as were 
ſuppoſed to bear the leaſt reſemblance, arguments were deduced to 
eſtabliſh thoſe opinions. A great number of publications were 
at the ſame time produced, evidently intended to bias the ſenti- 
ments of thoſe, who were to decide upon the important buſineſs 
which was to enſue on the meeting of the two Houſes. * 

| | | it 


2 
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With reſpect to his Majeſty, the daily accounts, officially ſent 
by the phyſicians to the lord in waiting, were not fuch as were 
flattering to the hopes and wiſhes of a loyal and affectionate peo- 
ple. In addition to the medical afliftance of the attending phy- 
liciars, Dr. Warren, Dr. Baker, Dr. Pepys, and Dr. Reynolds, 
was now added the abilities of Dr. Addington, a gentleman who 
had made the malady with which his Majetty 1s afflicted his pe- 
culiar ſtudy ; and at. a conſultation held amongſt the miniſtry and 
the King's phyſicians, it was thought neceſlary to remove his 
Majeſty from Windſor to Kew. — was taken, at various 
intervals, to open this removal to his Majeſty, whofe determina- 
tion could not be well aſcertained, Every neceſfary preparation 
having been previouſly made, at one o'clock on Saturday, the 
29th of November, the carriages were drawn up to the Queen's 
Lodge, her Majeſty was handed to her coach by the Prince, and 
was accompanied by the Princeſs Royal, Princeſs Auguſta, and 
Lady Courtown, The Princeſs Elizabeth was led to a poſt- 
chaiſe by her royal brother the Duke of York, and was accom . 
panied by Lady Charlotte Finch. | 

His Majeſty left the Upper Lodge at four o'clock in a poſt- 
coach, attended by General Harcourt, and Colonels Goldſwor- 
thy and Greville, eſcorted by an officer's party of light-horſe. 
On the King's leaving the Le the flag on the round tower 
was ſtruck. N 

His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, on Sunday the Zoth, 
returned to Windſor, where he commanded the attendance of 
the officers of the court, ho were directed to take charge of the 
jewels and royal property, in truſt, until the Queen's pleaſure 
might be known, | 5 | 


* 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER z. 


' PROCEEDINGS of the CaUNnCcil. 


THIS day, at eleven o'clock, a council was held at White- 


hall, to which all the Privy Counſellors were ſummoned, conſe 
quently there was a full attendance, not only of the Cabinet 


' Minifters and perſons in high official departments, but alſo of 


ſuch Members of the Privy. Council, as have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their oppoſition in Parliament, to the 9 al meaſures 
of the preſent Adminiſtration. The Council conſiſted of the 
following members: | - 


B4 Arch- 


2%, AD 

| „ 1 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Viſcount Mount Edgecumbe, 

'The Lord Chancellor, , Viſcount Barrington. 

Earl Camden Lord Preſident. Viſcount Galway. 

Marg. of Stafford Privy Seal. Lord Herbert Yice-Chamber- 

P. of Chandos Lord Steward. lain. : | 


Duke of Richmond. Lord Pelham. 
Duke of Portland. Lord Loughborough. 
Duke of Montague Maſter of Lord Grantley. 
Horſe. Lord Sydney—Secretary of State, 
Marquis of Caermarthen— Se- Lord Hawkeſbury. 
cretary of State. Lord North, 
Earl of Saliſbury=Lord Cham- Lord Kenyon. 
berlain, Lord Dover. 
Earl of Derby. Charles W. Cornwall—Speaker 
Earl of Sandwich, | of the Houſe of Commons. 
Earl of Cholmondeley, James Stewart Mackenzie. 
Earl of Dartmouth, * Welbore Ellis. 
Earl of Effingham. 8 Charles Townſhend. 
Earl of Buckinghamſhire, Edmund Burke. 
Earl of Hertford. Sir George Yonge. 
Earl of Ayleſbury. William Pitt, 
Earl of Beſborough. Henry Dundas. 
Earl Howe. Charles Greville. 
Earl of Ludlow. Richard Fitzpatrick. 
Earl of Courtown. Frederick Montagu. 
Lord George Cavendiſh, James Grenville, 
Lord John Cavendiſh. W. W. Grenville. 
Lord Charles Spencer. John Charles Villiers. 
Lord Robert Spencer. Sir R. P. Arden Maſter of the 
Viſcount Stormont. Rolls. . 


The phyſicians, who have attended his Majeſty during his 
indiſpoſition, were called upon to give the Council a ſtate of 
the progreſs of his Majeſty's malady, and of his preſent fitua- 
tion, together with their opinion of the proſpect and proba- 
bility of his recovery. The reſult of all their anſwers is ſaid to 
have been, that “ the King was much better at this time than he 
had been during the whole of his illneſs.“ Relative to the pro- 
bability of his Majeſty's recovery, the anſwers were, “ that a 
recovery might reaſonably be expected.“ | 

Lord Stormont ſpoke in the courſe of their examination, and a 
minute was taken of the ſeveral queſtions that were put to them, 
and the anſwers they delivered. | 

After the phyſicians had retired, the Council came to the fol- 
lowing reſolution :—< That the refult of their proceedings 
« ſhould be laid before Parliament, and that a Committee of 
both Houſes be appointed to ſearch for precedents, and report 
Fi 1 | : | their 
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<« their progreſs on Monday next, to which time Parliament 


\« ſhould be adjourned ;, then to receive the report of the Com- 


« mittee, and adopt the neceſſary meaſures in conſequence,” 
At four o'clock the Council broke up. W 


— 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4. 


THIS day both Houſes met purſuant to their laſt adjourn- 
ment. 


EO Donn © 


The Houſe, about four o'clock, being reſumed, Lord Howe 
having previouſly taken his ſeat as an Earl, | f 

The Lord Chancellor informed their lordſhips, that he had ſent 
circular letters agreeable to their directions, and that he had re- 
ceived replies from ſeveral noble peers, apologizing for their 
non-attendance on account of ill-health the ſame kind of apo- 
vo dg made by different Lords, at the requeſt of their abſent 
riends, 

Lord Camden then roſe, and lamented, that he had again ta 


| addreſs their lordſhips upon the ſame melancholy topic, but as 


the diſtreſſing indiſpoſition of his Majeſty rendered the legiſlature 
imperfect, of courſe the executive part muſt, in a great meaſure, 
be at a ſtand; it therefore behoved the other two branches to 
endeavour to ſupply the vacancy, which the abſence of their 
Royal Maſter occaſioned, and make the whole as complete as 
poſſible. In the preſent truly diſtreſſing ſituation, it certainly 
became their lordſhips to let precedents, as far as they could be 
found applicable to the cafe, be the rule for their conduct; and 
although there might not be found any exactly ſimilar, yet, in his 


opinion, they would find much aſſiſtance by applying to thoſe 


which came neareſt the preſent melancholy occaſion. The firſt 
ſtep, however, which he thought incumbent on their lordſhips to 
take, was to procure the moſt particular and authentic informa- 
tion of his Majeſty's malady ; and without meaning, in the leaſt, 
to dictate to the Houſe, he would beg leave to ſtate what mea- 
ſures had been taken by the Lords of the Council. Although 
it might not be ſtrictly right, yet there were caſes in which they 
ſometimes acted without the royal preſence. They had ſummoned 
tae phyſicians to attend that board, and taken their report upon 
eath, a copy of which he then had in his hand, and which, with 

> | permiſſion 


. [10 ] 
permifſſion of their lordſhips, he would move to have read, beg. 
ging leave firſt to obſerve, that it was thought improper to let 
each individual put any indifcriminate queſtion ; the queſtions 
had therefore been agreed to by the board, before the phylicians 
were called in. His lordſhip then moved, © "That the examina- 
tion be read,” which was unanimouſly agreed to, | 

The phyticians who had been examined were, Dr. Warren, 
Sir George Baker, Sir I ucas Pepys, Dr. Reynolds, and Dr. 
Addington; and the quettions put to them were in ſubſtance: 

Was his Majeſty incapable of attending Parliament, or any 
public buſineſs ? ; 

Did they think his recovery probable or not? 

Could they ſpecify any time the recovery was likely? 

Were the hopes of recovery founded upon any particular 
ſymptom in his Majeſty, or from general experience of ſimilar 
caſes ? 

Did they draw their conclutions from theix own practice, and 
what practice had they known of the kind ? | 

To the firſt queſtion they were all unanimous in his Majeſty's 
incapacity z nor was there any material difference in their other 
replies, which. were of that melancholy kind, as to give little 
hopes—they admitted, indeed, the recovery was probable, not 
from any. favourable ſymptoms, but finding in general prac- 
tice the majority of patients did recover. The firſt four declined 
hinting. at any ſtated. time, and declared, that although it was 
impoſſible to be in much practice without having caſes of that 
nature, yet they had in general the aſſiſtancę of gentlemen, who 
made that part of medicine their particular ſtudy, Dr. Adding- 
ton, however, ſtated that he had formerly found ſo many 5 
afflicted with that malady in the neighbourhood of Reading, that 
he built a houſe adjoining to his own, for the purpoſe of receiving 
them, and conſtantly had eight or ten patients; that he ſcarcely 
knew an inſtance of its proving fatal, and not aboye one or two, 
in which the recovery was not within twelve months. He re- 
marked ĩt might be neceſſary to obſerve, that ſeveral of them had 
been affiifted for two or three years before they came under his care, 

The: examinations being read, Lord Camden inſtantly moved, 
that the Houſe be adjourned to, and ſummoned for, Monday 
next, which paſſed unanimouſly, —Adjourned accordingly. | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


At half paſt four o'clock the Houſe was uncommonly ful, 
and the preſſure in all its avenues, was infinitely beyond what we 
have witneſſed on any recent occaſion. 

Mr. Pitt commenced the buſineſs of the day, by moving, 
6 That, the Report of his Majeſty's health, which was yeſterday 
laid before the Privy Council by his phyſicians, ſhould be read, 
viz, « That his Majeſty's health was at this preciſe period of 
« time in a very alarming ſtate z, but that there was a poſſibility 
« of his recovery.“ | 

(Signed) G. BAKER, L. Pzeys, 

i G. WARREN, A. ADDINGTON, 
G. R. RevynoLDs, 


This Report being accordingly read, Mr. Pitt immediately 
moved, « "That the Houſe mould adjourn to Monday next.“ 
The interval, he ſaid, was highly neceſſary, for that conſider- 
ation which the ſubje& required, and that the members ſhould 
properly make up their minds, with reſpect to the meaſures to be 
adopted, when it would probably be his duty to move, that a 


Committee might be appointed, to ſearch for precedents on ſo 


momentous an occaſion, : 

Mr. Viner ſtated ſome objections to the Report. It was not 
in its tenour, he ſaid, ſufficiently concluſive to warrant the Houſe 
in proceeding to any deciſive meaſure. He conceived that the 
evidence of the phyſicians ſhould have been viva voce, at the bar 
of the Houſe. | N 

My, Pitt ſaid, that the Houſe were certainly competent to 
direct in what manner they choſe to receive the evidence on this 
occaſion ; but he begged leave to ſtate, that in the preſent in- 
ſtance they had the medical teſtimonies upon oath, which they 
could not have obtained by any other mode. 

Mr. Fox ſaid, that this circumſtance was merely a matter of 
opinion, and, as ſuch, was to be determined according to the 
uſage of the Houſe. The buſineſs, he obſerved, required un- 
doubtedly the moſt ſolemn deliberation. When it came to be 
diſcuſſed, the Houſe would certainly feel its delicacy, but this, 
he truſted, would be remembered without forgetting their duty. 

The queſtion on the adjourmnent was then put, and carried 
nem. con. 

No ſtrangers were admitted to the gallery during this conver- 
ſation, - The Houſe adjourned before five o'clock. | 


In 
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In the interval of this adjournment nothing very material oc- 
curred, but that Dr. Giſborne and the Rev. Dr. Willis were 
called in to attend upon his Majeſty. | 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 8. 
THIS day both Houſes met purſuant to adjournment. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Prayers being over, and the Houſe reſumed, 

The Marquis of Stafford (in the abſence of the Preſident of 
the Council) roſe, and with muſt ſtreſs lamented the abſence of 
his noble and learned friend, who had upon the two ſormer days 
opened the buſineſs of the preſent melancholy ſituation of our 
Sovereign, That noble Peer's attendance, however, being pre- 
vented by illneſs, he would ſuggeſt a few ideas to the Houſe for 
their conſideration, and ſhould they meet their lordſhips? appro- 
bation, he would ground a motion upon them. His noble friend, 
on their laſt meeting, had propoſed, ſhould the neceſſity continue, 
the appointment of a Committee to ſearch for precedents ; but 
previous to ſuch a meaſure being adopted, he conſidered it as a 
duty incumbent on him to inform their lordſhips that a new cir- 
cumſtance had ariſen, which was the appointment of two addi- 
tional phyſicians. The depoſitions of the other medical gentle- 
men, taken before the Privy Council, had been ſubmitted to their 
lordſhips, and they were met to determine, whether they would 


reſt ſatisfied with that examination, or whether they would ap- 


point a Committee of their own to re-examine them. For his 
own part, his mind was perfectly ſatisfied on the ſubject, but he 
underſtood doubts had been entertained of the propriety of their 
lordſhips receiving the Report from the Privy Council, It 
therefore it was thought abſolutely neceflary to proceed to take 
ſome meaſures, he would move by way of obtaining the inform- 
ation in form, and preſerving a delicacy to the Royal Family, 
that a Select Committee be appointed to examine the two phy- 
ncians who had been called in to attend his Majeſty ſince the 
former examination, and alſo to re-examine thoſe phyſicians who 
had come before the Privy Council, and whoſe: Report was then 
before the Houle ; and that the Committee ſhould make a report 
of their enquiry, g 5 z 1 
- Earl Fitzwilliam expreſſed his opinion, That in a caſe of ſuch 
maznitude, the beſt and moſt authentic information ſhould be 
ſought for by their lord{hips—The examination of the phyſicians, 
which had been taken by the Privy Council, and laid before 


their lordſhips, he did not conſider of that kind, therefore he was 
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moſt undoubtedly for precuring a more ſatisfactory one. 
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The Marquis of Stafford declared, he had no motive for ob- 
jecting to the phylicians being examined at the bar, but a with to 
preſerve that delicacy to the diſtreſſing ſituation of the Royal Fa- 
mily, and reſpect to the people at large, he thought they were 
entitled to. | 
The Duke of Norfolk pointedly objected to this mode of pro- 
ceeding. He declared he was perfectly ſatisfied with the report 
made by the phyſicians as to the melancholy ſtate of his Majetty's 
health, which they agreed in pronouncing to be ſuch, as to inca- 
pacitate him from exerciſing the duties of his ſituation; yet he 
contended, that it would be highly unconſtitutional to act in pur- 
ſuance of a minute from the Privy Council. It had, he obſerved, 
been always uſual to examine evidence at the bar of the Houle. 
If that ſhould be thought indecorous, it might be referred to a 
committee ; but his grace was certain, that with the ſtricteſt de- 
corum, it might be done at their lordſhips* bar. | 

The Marquis of Stafford truſted the Houſe would agree with 
him in thinking that the examination ought to be before a com- 
mittee, rather than at the bar of the Houſe. It was a ſubject of 
ſuch delicacy, that too much precaution could not be taken, nor 
too much decorum obſerved in their proceedings—leſt they ſhould 
wound not only the feelings of the Royal Family, but, he would 
add, of the nation at large. | | | 
The Earl of Derby entorced the Duke of Norfolk's argument, 
and ſaid, As their only object was to get at the truth, it was un- 
doubtedly the duty, as he had not a doubt but it was the feeling 
of every noble Lord in that Houſe, that the utmoit decorum 
ſhould be obſerved in the inveſtigation of a ſubject of ſo much 
delicacy. He, however, certainly thought, that the Houſe could 
not receive the report from the Privy Council in its preſent ſhape. 
He ſuggeſted, that it was now near a week fince the examina- 
tion of the phyſicians before the Privy Council had taken place, 
and that ſome alterations might in the interval have happened in 
his Majeſty's ſituation; a circumſtance that was rendered more 
probable by the depoſition of the phyſicians themſelves, who had 
declared, that there were ſuch favourable ſymptoms, as gave 
them ſome degree of hopes of a recovery. He was anxious for 
information, whether theſe ſymptoms had yet developed them- 
ſelves, ſo as to give further aſſurance of ſuch favourable expec- 
tations, It was, for theſe reaſons, he thought, abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould re-examine the phyſicians by a Com- 
mittee of their own; it was the abſolute and inherent right of 
that Houſe to demand and inſiſt on ſuch examination, before they 
could move a ſingle ſtep in the buſinefs, before they could pro- 
ceed to the conſideration of it.—It was the invariable practice 
of their lordſhips, even in receiving a bill from the other Houſe 
of Parliament, to call evidence de novs at their own bar, becauſe 


they 
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they never admitted as proof the examination of witneſſes taken 
elſewhere. In the preſent caſe it was the more neceſſary, becauſe 
the Houſe ought to know what has been the ſtate of his Majeſty's 
health ſince the former report was made. BY 1 
His lordſbip further obſerved, that for the reaſons he had given, 
he thought the examination by no means concluſive. It either 


went too far, or it did not go far enough. The anſwer given to 


the very firſt queſtion was, in his mind, ſufficient, if made in its 
proper place, to give riſe to the moſt momentous proceedings of the 
two Houſes, I he phyſicians had declared, that the King was un- 
able to meet his Parliament, or to exerciſe any of the regal func- 
tions. Should not this urge them to proceed, at once, to declare, 
or to conſider where the law declares, the executive power to lie? 
The other queſtions that were propoſed to the phyſicians he 
thought entirely nugatory. They either ſhould not have been 
put at all, or they ſhould have been put in ſuch words, as to 
elicit more explanatory and ſatisfactory information. oh 
Lord Loughborongh agreed with the noble Lord who ſpoke 
laſt, as to the undoubted right the Houſe had of refuſing the re- 
port of any proof or examination taken before the Privy Council 
—it certainly was no evidence there. He approved of the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee in the preſent inſtance, in pre- 
ference to an examination at the bar, as it was more decorous, and 
equally agreeable to the uſage of Parliament. He could have 
wiſhed, however, that the inveſtigation had been carried on by 
the joint co-operation of both Houſes, for which he found there 
was a precedent on the Journals in the year 1671, & 
Tord Carlifle faid a few words, entirely agreeing with his lord- 
ſhip. | | | 
The Marquis of Stafford then obſerved, that perceiving the 
ſenſe of the Houſe to be adverſe, he ſhould wave his firſt inten- 
tion; and as it had been propoſed by the noble Lord whoſe place 
he 'then ſupplied, (the Prefident of the Council) to appoint a 
Committee to ſearch for precedents, he ſhould move, that a 
Committee ſhould be appointed, conſiſting of twenty-one Peers; 
that the phyſicians be re-examined before that Committee; and 
afterwards, that the Committee be ordered to ſearch for prece- 
dents, and report the ſame. _ | | 
A converſation then commenced reſpecting the mode of 


nominating the Committee; when it was agreed to be done by 


ballot. | 

Lord Radnor ſaid, he did not object to the ſmallneſs of the 

number; he ſhould not have done fo, had it been but fix ; but 

he preferred a general conference with the two Houſes, it being 

the conſtant practice of the Lower Houſe, wp cafes of Com- 

mittees, to appoint double the number, nominated by Go 
| . ſhips; 
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ſhips ; therefore, ſhould any queſtion come to the vote, they 
were certain of being in a minority, | | 
Lord Viſcount Stormont wiſhed the noble Marquis would hint 
at the nature of the Precedents, to which the attention of the 
Committee ought to be directed, If it was to precedents of 
general analogy, he was afraid they would be found too vague, 
tor guiding their lordſhips deliberations, on the preſent occaſion. 
If the Committee were to ſearch for every remote precedent; 
they would have to go through the whole Hiſtory of England, 
Lord Loughborough thought, that the precedent of 1061 was 
the moſt applicable to the preſent caſe, . . | | 
The Marquis of Stafford ſaid, he had confidered the precedent 
alluded to, and it had been in contemplation to have followed it, 
in the preſeut caſe ; but, he was afraid, it would have been at- 
tended with inconveniency, on account of the number of the 
Committee appointed by the Houſe of Commons being fo much 
greater than the number of the Lords. In reply to the noble 
Viſcount his lordſhip ſaid, that it certainly would be abſurd. to 
inſtruct the Committee to conſume their time in referring to the 
moſt remote precedents. The only -precedents he wiſhed to be 
reported, were the moſt ſtriking analogies of the law, and thoſe 
which regarded proceedings of Parliament, in thoſe caſes, wherein 
the King had been, from any circumſtance, incapacitated from 
exerciſing the functions of government. The noble Viſcount 
as op 1" and too accurate in his reſearches, not to know 
that there were very few indeed; and as he truſted his lordſhip, 
as well as the learned and noble Lord who ſpoke laſt, would be 
members of the Committee, he was aſſured that they could not 
be led into needleſs deviation; their lordſhips having, undoubt- 
edly, in their recollection, every precedent that was applicable 
to the preſent ſubject. His lordſhip then ſeverally put the fol- 
lowing motions : | 
« 'That a Select Committee be appointed to examine the phy- 
« ſicians who have attended his Majeſty during his illnels; 
touching the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, and to report fuch 
« examination to this Houle. | x 5 
That the faid Committee do conſiſt of twenty-one Peers. 
„ That each Peer do deliver in to the Clerk of the Houſe a 
« liſt of twenty-one lords, ſigned with his name, on the morn 
5 of the next ſitting day of the Houſe, to compoſe the ſaid Com- 
© mittee. PRES | 
That the Committee be alſo required to ſearch for prece- 
„ dents, and tg report the ſame.” “ | 4 
It was alſo moved, & That Sir George Baker, Dr. Warren, 
Sir Lucas Pepys, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Addington, Dr. Giſborne, 
and Dr. Willis, do attend this Houſe to-morrow,” which was 
ordered, | | | 
| The 
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The whole of the Reſolutions then paſſed, without a diſſen- 
tient voice, and the Houſe adjourned until to-morrow at eleven 


o'clock. | | 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 8. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE members who attended this day, purſuant to the adjourn- 


ment of Thurſday, exceeded in number what had been witneſſed 
on the two preceding days of meeting. As far as the eye could 


Judge, there could be little leſs than five hundred members preſent ! 


The public anxiety keeping pace witk that of the members, at 
a very early hour the gallery was filled, even to an overflow |! 
At four o'clock the Speaker took the chair, and called on the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer to move the order of the day. 


Mr. Pitt immediately aroſe : He ſaid, that previous to his mo- 
tion for that order, he ſhould take the liberty of offering a few 
words on the ſentiments which had fallen from ſome gentlemen 
on a former day. It then appeared to be the opinion of ſeveral, 
that the Houſe could not with propriety enter on the conſidera- 
tion of the important queſtion ſubmitted to'them, without ſume 
enquiry firſt had before themſelves, inſtead of proceeding on the 
report of the phyſicians? examination before the Privy Goarieit 
If this was ſtill the opinion of thoſe gentlemen, it was not 
his intention to oppoſe any ſuch enquiry, whether to be made by 
a Committee, orin any other manner as the Houſe ſhould deter- 
mine. If a Committee was to be appointed, to take the exa- 
mination, all muſt be ſenſible of the extreme propriety, that the 
number of the Committee ſhould not be very extended. It was, 
perhaps, favourable to the propriety of ſuch an enquiry, in addi- 


tion to the examination held before the Privy Council, that two 


eminent phyſicians had been ſince called in, ¶ Doctors Willis and 
Giſborne) one of whom was allowedly poſſeſſed of peculiar know- 
ledge in the diſorder with which his Majeſty was afflicted, and 
that theſe opinions might alſo be received by the Committee if 
that ſhould be the the mode determined on by the Houſe.— Mr. 
Pitt proceeded, That at all events there was ſufficient ground, 
under the preſent report, for them to appoint a Committee to en- 
quire for neceſſary precedents on this occaſion, if 'any, ex- 
actly ſimilar to. this caſe ; or otherwiſe, ſuch as ſhould moſt 
nearly approach to it. Some queſtions might ariſe, whether 
theſe enquiries might not be referred to the ſame Committee ; 
or whether, as the examinations taken before the Privy Council 


were undoubtedly a ſufficient ground for their proceeding, it might 
5 5 not 
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not be more expedient to refer the latter enquiry to a diſtin Com- 
mittee. He had, for his part, no objection to either mode, although 
he thought one Committee might as well do both, and only wiſhed 
that the buſineſs ſhould be conducted with as much dilpatch as 
was conſiſtent with the importance of their deliberations. He 
concluded with moving, as the order of the day, © that the ex- 
amination of the phyſicians, taken before the Privy Council, re- 
ſpecting the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, ſhould be taken into 
conſideration.” | | 

Mr. Vyner ſaid, that when the Right Hon, Gentleman pro- 
feſſed himſelf ready to abide by the ſenſe of the Houſe, he could 
not conceive from any thing he had heard, in what matter their 
ſenſe was to be taken. He did not know whether it was the in- 
tention to move for ſuch a Committee as had been deſcribed, 
and Which, in his opinion, could alone afford a proper ground 
for their future proceedings. He therefore felt it his duty to 
give notice, that if the motion was not made from any other 
quarter, he ſhould himſelf move for the inſtitution of ſuch a. 
Committee, S541 

The Chancellor of, the Exchequer replied, that although the 
ſenſe of the Houſe could not be collected but by a motion, yet 
the ſenſe of any conſiderable number of members might be under- 
{tood, by ſubmitting a propoſition to their conſideration in ſuch 
general terms as he had done. The manner in which that propo- 
ſition had been received, ſatisfied him that it would be agreeable 
to the majority of the Houſe to adopt it. He ſhould therefore 
make a motion accordingly ; but as it would be neither reſpectful 
nor decent to examine the Phylicians openly at the bar of the 
Houſe, he ſhould move for a Committee, who might examine 
them in a manner more befitting the delicacy of the tubje&, and 
whole report would be in all reſpects the ſame as evidence given 
at the bar. | 

He then moved that a Committee be appainted to examine the 
Phyſicians who have attended his Majeſty in his preſent illneſs, re- 
ſpeQing the ſituation of his health. 

Mr. Powys obſerved, that although there was no precedent that 
applied exactly to the preſent circumſtances, by thoſe that were . 
moſt nearly analogous, the practice had been to deſire a conference 
with the other Houle, and to appoint a joint Committee, conſiſt- 
ing of members of both Houſes. This mode, he thought prefer- 
able, becauſe a co-operation would give a ſolemnity to, and would 
preſerve uniformity in the proceedings of the two Houſes, and had 
this further advantage, that whereas the Houſe of Commons had 
no 3 to adminiſter an oath, the Phyſicians might be {worn 
in the Houſe of Peers, before their examination by the joint Com- 
mittee. | 

Ar. Pitt faid, that if the privileges, or authority of the Houſe, | 
required their proceeding to an I it would, he thought 
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be moſt for their ſatisfaction, to conduct it ſolely by themſelves, 
He admitted, that the practice of deliberating by joint Commit- 
tees had once been in uſe ; but added, that it was at prefent t6 
be conſidered as obſolete, and he did not know how far it might 
be adviſeable to revive that practice in the preſent inſtance.— 
From all the precedents which he had conſulted, it appeared that 
there had been adopted, no more than four. They were, beſides, 
4 attended with ſo many forms, and ſo many difficulties of adjuſt- 
3 ment, that they could not, in his opinion, prove very defirable 
j on ſuch an occaſion as the preſent. The uſage, for nflntce, had 
fixed the number double of the Commons to that of the Lords; 
and it was impoſſible to determine, in the prefent inſtance, whether 
| ſuch a proportion would be acceptable to the Peers. The other 
Z Houſe might — object to forming a Committee in this man- 
1 ner; it would hardly be adviſeable for the Commons to give up 
f the point, and any diſcuſſion upon the ſubject would only occaſion 
delay, which was highly ineligible; ſince it was the general wiſh 
to proceed, with as much diſpatch as was confiſtent with ferious 
and mature deliberation. —With reſpect to the patties being ſworn 
at the bar of the other Houſe, previous to their being examined 
by a joint Committee, he thought that could not be regarded as 
being of much moment. It was true, that for ſeveral reaſons, 
that Houſe was prohibited from adminiſtering an oath ; but when 
gentlemen conſidered the characters of the Phyſicians, that they 
had been previouſly ſworn before the Privy Council, and were 
again to give their evidence on oath before the Houſe of Peers, it 
i could not be effential, if, in their examination before the Com- 
| mittee of that Houle, they were not bound by a ſecond repetition 
of the ſame form, as that evidence could want no additional au- 
| | thority to give it weight. 
F Mr. Burke agreed, that the preſent buſineſs was of much dif- 
ficulty and delicacy, and that it was extremely deſirable that una- 
nimity ſhould prevail throughout their proceedings; but as that 
Houle was certainly every. way competent to receive evidence, let 
1 it not on any account diſpenſe with that very eſſential, as indeed 
it ought not with any other of its privileges, however unimportant. 
It was not ſufficient for the forms of the Houſe, though undoubt- 
edly ſufficient for their individual ſatisfaction, that the Phyſicians 
had been examined upon oath, both by the Privy Council and 
the Lords; the Commons muſt have an examination before 
themſelves. 2] | 
He ſaid, that the did not riſe to controvert any propoſitioit 
which had been offered, nor any opinion which had. been given. 
He roſe merely to defend the powers veſted in that Houſe, which 
| every man was bound to defend to the utmoſt of his capacity. 
| Theſe powers had been ſtrongly attacked by implication, as if by 
being deprived of the power of adminiſtering an oath, they were ＋ 


— 
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| the ſame time maimed in their powers of enquiry. They had 


been crippled in ſo many of their faculties, that they oüght to be 
particularly watchful, in guarding thoſe which remained. He in- 
liſted, that in the moſt ſolemn, judicial proceedings, they had ever 
been guided by evidence, taken at the bar, or before a Committee 
of their own members. | a 

In the inſtance of a bill of divorce, although the witneſſes had 
already been examined. on oath in the Ecdchaſtied Court, in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, and in the Houſe of Lords, this #7ple not of 
evidence did not ſatisfy that Houſe, nor did they ground any pro- 
ceeding on any evidence, but what was taken before themſelves. 
The Houſe was as much uncontrouled in its enquiries, as if no 
other proceeding whatever had taken place. This obſervation, 
he faid, he owed to the honour of the Houſe. B 

He begged leave to proteſt againſt thoſe doctrines of the inet. 
ficacy and incompetency of enquiries by that Houſe, Which had 
now been advanced, and though he would not controvert the con- 
cluſion, be muſt diſſent from the premiſes of the Chancellor «of 
the Exchequer, He would not now add more, as it was his 
moſt particular wiſh, at this criſis, to facilitate, not retard, their 


{ deliberations. 


Mr. Pitt then moved, That a Committee be appointed to 
examine the attendant phyſicians touching the fate of his Ma- 
jeſty's health, and to report their examinations to the Houſe.” 

This Reſolution was agreed to nem. con. | ey 

He then moved, “ That the Committee ſhould conſiſt of 
twenty-one members -Ich was alſo agreed to. 

The queſtion was then put ſeriatim on the names of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who were appointed 'members of the Com- 
mittee, | 


Right Hon. William Pitt, The Ld. Advocate of Scotland, 
Right Hon, Lord North, Rich, Brinſley Sheridan, Eſq. 
Right Hon, W. W. Grenville, William Huffey, EAG. 

Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox, The Marquis of Graham, 


The Maſter of the Rolls, Lord Belgrave, 

Hon. Frederic Montague, Sir Grey Cooper, _. 

The Attorney Cs William Wilberforce, Eſq. 
Robert V yner, Eſq. Right Hon. Wm. Wyndham, 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas, Philip Yorke, Eſq. 

Thomas Powys, Elq. _ And Earl Gower, 


The Solicitor General, 


On the nominating of Lord North, a ſhort converſation ar oſe, 
in which his lordſhip ſaid, that he could not have any objection 
to obeying the orders of the Houſe, but as he thought that the 
- iti thanls C 2 propoſed 
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propoſed Committee ſhould not conſiſt of the perſons who had 
already attended at the examination before the Privy Council. 

Ar. Pitt then repeated the doubt which he had before ſug- 
geſted ; whether it ſhould be referred to the ſame Committee to 


enquire for the neceſſary precedents. 


The Hon. Frederick Montague ſaid, that he was of opinion 
that no advantage could be gained by giving at preſent to the 
Committee this double truſt ; and that it would be more formal 
to wait the reſult of their examination, that the neceſſity of thoſe 
precedents might be more fully known. a 

The Committee then being inveſted with the uſual powers of 
ſending for perſons - meeting 1 any adjournment 
of the Houſe—all other members to be excluded and ive to be 


a quorum—adjourned immediately to the Speaker's chamber, for 
the purpoſe of proceeding on the examination of the phyſicians, 


The Houſe adjourned to Wedneſday. 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons, on the preſent occaſion ſwore in members, and iſſued 
writs, as if the buſineſs of the ſeſſion had been opened by his 


Majeſty in the uſual form. It ſeems to be underſtood, that al- 


though they could not enter on any national buſineſs, without 
the ſeſſion being regularly opened by ſovereign authority, in per- 


ſon, or by commiſſion, yet they can do whatever relates to their 
own body, as a diſtinct 


ranch of the legiſlature, without the in- 
terference or cognizance of the other two. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


T HE Peers met according to their adjournment of yeſter- 
day. SY, | 
The Houſe being reſumed, | 

The Marquis of Stafford, with a very ſhort preface, moved, 
« That a Committee be appointed to examine the liſts which 
had been delivered to the clerk of the Houſe, in conſequence of 


the reſolution of yeſterday, and to report the names of the twen- 


ty-one Pecrs who appeared on the majority of them.” | 
This being agreed to, ſeveral Peers were named by their 


Lordſhips preſent, who inſtantly retired into the Prince's Cham- 


ber, and ſhortly after returned, and declared the numbers to 


have fallen on the following Peers. 


Archbiſhop 


ter- 


ved, 
hich 
e of 
ven- 


heir 


Am- 
s t0 


ſhop 


1 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Earl Fitzwilliam, 


Lord Chancellor, Earl of Chatham, 

Archbiſhop of York, Earl of Carliſle, 

Lord Preſident, Viſcount Stormont, 

Lord Privy Seal, Viſcount Weymouth, 

Duke of Norfolk, Lord Grantley, 

Duke of Richmond, Lord Loughborough, 

Duke of Chandos, Lord Sydney, 

Duke of Portland, Lord Oſborne, (Marq. of Car- 
Earl of Derby, marthen) 

Earl of Saliſbury, -— + Lord Kenyon. 


The Marquis of Stafford then moved, That the Committee 
appointed to examine the phyſicians who had attended his Ma- 
jeity during his illneſs, touching the ſtate of his diſorder, ſhould 
meet to-morrow morning, and proceed to the examination until 
the whole was concluded, notwithſtanding any adjournment of 
the Houſe.” | | 
„That eight members ſhould be ſufficient to proceed to buſi- 
neſs.” 

That no perſon be admitted to be preſent who was not part 
of the Committee.” | 

The reſolutions paſſed unanimouſly, but previous to putting 
the firſt queſtion, | 

Lord Stormont begged permiſſion to ſuggeſt, whether it would 
not be more judicious to proceed to the examination immedi- 
ately, rather than delaying it till to-morrow, when it was con- 
ſidered there was a perſon at that moment attending, whoſe ſer- 
vices, in the morning, might be eſſentially neceflary in another 
place; and, more eſpecially, as it appeared to him not a very 
likely circumſtance, that the Committee would be enabled to 
go through the whole in one day; the examination, therefore, 
at leaſt of the gentleman he had alluded to, he thought would be 
both prudent and judicious. 988 

Lord Camden was of opinion, there was no neceſſity of im- 
mediately proceeding, on account of the medical gentleman 
alluded to; becauſe that gentleman would not, probably, be 


detained any length of time, and inſtantly would return again to 


Kew, | 15 
The Marquis of Stafford ſaid, it was impoſſible to proceed 
immediately to buſineſs, as ſeveral of the Peers who formed the 
Committee were not preſent; and he differed entirely with the 
noble Viſcount, as to their not being able to go through the 
whole at one ſitting. | 

Lord Stormont obſerved, his opinion was founded upon a re- 
port, a vague one he admitted, that the members of anather 
| C 3 place, 


nation of a Committee, to examine and report to the Houſe, all 
ſuch precedents, as they might find on the Journals of the Houle, 


Whether proceeding from infancy, imbecility, or any other cauſe. 
had been that day read, 2 the Houſe ſufficient information, 


ed them reaſonable ground to hope, that a happier moment 
would arrive than the preſent, though they had not been able to 


uncertainty with which their completion . be protracted, 


* which the unfortunate _— of the moment required, in or- 
der to provide for the pre 


_ gratification of knowing, when the happy moment of his reco- 
very ſhould arrive, that the people whom he had loved and pro- 


not neglected at a time when he laboured under the ſevereſt vi- 
tation of Providence, The point to be agitated on this occa- 


48 1 


place, who were employed on a ſimilar buſineſs, had made but 
very little progreſs indeed, | | 
Notice was then given to the Houſe, that the. phyſicians at- 
tended, agreeable to their Lordſhips' ſummons, 550 upon mo- 
tion, were ordered to be called in and ſworn, which was done 
in the following order: Dr. Warren, Sir George Baker, Dr. 
Giſborne, Sir F. Pepys, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Addington, and 
Dr. Willis, which was no ſooner done than their Lordſhips ad- 
journed to Thurſday next. | 55 
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WEDNESDAY, D ECEMBER 10. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PRELIMINARY DEBATE concerning the REGENCY. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe, to move for the nomi- 


or other authentic Papers, relative to the ſituation of the King 
being incompetent to exerciſe perſonally the regal functions; 


He obſerved, that the paper from the Privy Council, before laid 
upon the table, as well as the more regular examinations that 


both with regard to the melancholy ſubject, which had occaſioned 
them to aſſemble, and the opinions of the phyſicians, that afford- 


declare the preciſe point of time of its arrival, Gratified, how- 
ever, as they might be in that hope and expectation, yet the 


rendered it their indiſpenſible duty to proceed, notwithſtanding 
their regret for the occaſion, with every degree of diſpatch, and 
in the moſt reſpectful manner to take thoſe intermediate ſteps, 
ent ſerious ſituation of affairs, with a 
view to guard the liberties of the people from danger, and ſe- 
cure the ſafety of the country ; that his Majeſty might have the 


tected, had ſuffered as little as poſſible by his illneſs, and were 


ſiom 
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ſion, Mr. Pitt obſerved, involved in it whatever was dear. to 
the intereſts of the country, it involved in it whatever was va- 
luable to the people, whatever was important to the fundamental 
principles of our free conſtitution. The ſteps to be taken as 
preliminaries, therefore, to the diſcuſſion of this truly intereſtin 
ſubject were ſuch, as he could not conceive could create any dif- 
ference of opinion. * 
That the Houſe ſhould have the advantage of the wiſdom of 
their anceſtors to guide their proceedings, and act upon the ful- 
leſt information, he ſhould move for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to examine into, ſearch for, and report precedents, from 
which report they would be enabled to ſee, what had been the 
ſteps taken in former moments of difficulty and danger, whence 
they 5 proceed with the greater ſecurity, in providing for 
the preſent unfortunate and melancholy circumſtances of the 
country. After deſcanting to ſome extent upon the neceſſity of 
this mode of proceeding, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, 
he would not detain the Houſe by enlarging upon it any longer, 
but as on the one hand, it would ſerve to throw all the light up- 
on the ſubject that precedent and hiſtory could afford; fo, on 
the other, as he conceived the report of ſuch a Committee as he 
had mentioned, might be made in the courſe of the preſent week, 
it could very little contribute to retard the diſpatch that was ſo 
deſirable, and muſt prove of no material inconvenience. With 
a view, therefore, to give their proceedings every neceſſary ſo- 
lemnity, and regulate them by every poſſible degree of caution, 
he ſhould take the liberty of moving, : 
„That a Committee be appointed to examine and report 
« precedents of ſuch proceedings as may have been had, in caſe 
« of the perſonal exerciſe of the royal authority being prevented 
« or interrupted, by infancy, ſickneſs, infirmity, or otherwiſe, 
« with a view to provide for the ſame.” 5 : 
Hr. Fox aid, he had the good fortune to agree with the Right 
Hon. Gentleman in moſt part of his ſpeech: undoubtedly it was 
their duty to loſe no time in proceeding to provide ſome meaſure 
for the exigency of the preſent moment, but that exigency was 
ſo preſſing in point of time, that he, for one, would wi ingly 
diſpenſe with \ motion then made. If the motion was carried, 
it maſt be conſidered, that it was loſs of time, What were they 
going to ſearch for? not Precedents upon their Journals, not 
Parliamentary Precedents, but Precedents in the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land. He would be bold to ſay, nay, they all knew, that the do- 
ing ſo would be a loſs of time, for that there exiſted no Prece- 
dent whatever, that could bear upon the preſent caſe. There 
might have been an incompetency, there might have been an 
inability, in former monarchs, to direct the reins of govern- 
ment, but if ſuch. a . had happened to the h | 
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had happened, at a time, when there was not the alleviation of 


a natural ſubſtitute. The circumſtance to be provided for, did 


not depend upon their deliberations as a Houſe of Parliament, it 


reſted elſewhere. There was then a perſon in the kingdom, dif. 


' ferent from any other perſon that any exiſting Precedents could 


refer to, An HEIR APPARENT of full age and capacity to exerciſ: 
the regal power. It behoved them, therefore, to waſte not a mo- 
ment unneceſſarily, but to proceed with all becoming ſpeed and 
all becoming diligence to reſtore the ſovereign power, and the 
Exerciſe of the royal authority, When the unfortunate ſituation 
of his Majeſty was firſt made known to that Houſe, by a preſen- 
tation of the minute of the Privy Council, ſome gentlemen had 
expreſſed ' a doubt whether the Houte could make ſuch a paper a 

round of parliamentary proceeding. Mr, Fox reminded the 
Flouſe that he had gone farther, and declared, that he thought 
the Report of the Privy Council was not an authentic document, 
nor ſuch as that Houſe could make the ground of its proceedings, 
That defect had now been remedied, and the Houſe was, in 
conſequence of the regular examination his Majeſty's phyſicians 
had undergone before a Committee of their own, in poſſeſſion of 
the true {fate of the King's health. "That being known to the 
Houſe, and through them to the nation at Jarge, he contended. 
that it was then, and then only, the preciſe point of time for the 
Houſe to decide, and that a moment ought not to be loft. From 


what he had read of hiſtory, from the ideas he had formed of the 


law, and, what was ftill more precious, of the ſpirit of the con- 
ſtitution, from every reaſoning and analogy, drawn from thoſe 


| ſources, he declared that he had not in his mind a doubt, and 


he ſhould think himſelf culpable, if he did not take the firſt op- 

ortunity of declaring it, That in the preſent condition of his 
Majeſty, His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales had as clear, as 
expreſs a RIGHT 10 -pols 7 the power of ſavereignty, during the con- 
tinuance of the illneſs and incapacity, with which it had pleaſed God 
zo affiidt his Majeſty, as in the caſe of his Majeſty's having under- 


- 


gone a natural demiſe. Mr. Fox ſaid, he thought it candid, en- 
tertaining this opinion, to come forward fairly, and avow it at 


that inſtant. With this opinion, as ſhort a time as poſſible 
ought to intervene between the Prince of Wales poſſeſſing the 
ſoyereignty and the preſent moment. If the Prince did not in- 
ſtantly claim thoſe powers, to which from analogy, from hiſtory, 
and from the ſpirit of the conſtitution he was clearly entitled; it 
he acted in a manner more ſuited to his character and education; 
that moderation ſhould be their ſtrongeſt incitement, He had 
been bred in thoſe principles which had placed his illuſtrious 
Houſe om the throne, and with a known reverence and regard 
tor thoſe principles, as the true fundamentals of our glorious con- 
ſtitution, in the maintenance of which his family had flouriſhed 

| 5 | with 


[25 J 
with ſo much proſperity and happineſs as Sovereigns of the Bri- 
tiſh empire. 1 6 it was, that his Royal Highneſs choſe rather 
to wait the deciſion of Parliament, with. a patient and due defe- 
rence to the conſtitution, than urge a claim that, he truſted, a 
majority of that Houſe and of the people at large admitted, and 
which he was perſuaded, could not be reaſonably diſputed. But 
ought he to wait unneceſſarily? Ought his Royal Highnels to 
wait while Precedents were ſearched for, when it was known 
that none that, bore upon the caſe, which ſo nearly concerned 
him, exiſted ? In the deference and forbearance of the Prince, 
they were not to forget his c/aim of right. In all their obſerva- 
tions, they ſhould remember that there was ſuch a claim exiſt- 
ing, and it ſhould ſerve to haſten their deciſions, as far, as was 
conſiſtent with the magnitude of the occaſion, Take it for 

ranted, the Houſe agreed to the motion, and proceeded by their 
— to ſearch for Precedents. What Precedents did the 
wording of the motion point to? It ſpoke in general and inde- 
finite language. Poſſibly it might mean Parliamentary Prece- 
dents, referring to ſuch contingencies as the preſent. If that 
were its meaning, ſuch words as * Parliamentary Precedents,” 
ought to have been expreſſed in it. 
After urging theſe remarks cloſely, Mr. Fox ſaid, he ſhould 
not oppoſe the motion, but-he thought it his duty to fay, that 


it was incumbent on the Houſe to loſe no time in reſtoring the 


third eſtate. His Royal Highneſs, he was convinced, muſt ex- 
erciſe the Royal Prerogative during, and only during, his Ma- 
jeſty's illneſs. With regard to the examination of the phyſicians, 
he would not take up the time of the Houſe with commenting on 
the particular anſwers and opinions of each. - However the phy- 


ſicians might have delivered opinions, that might in the minds 


of ſome men impreſs one turn of idea, and in the minds of others 
a very different turn of idea, three points were, he thought, un- 
deniable inferences from the hk of their examinations, in 
which he had aſſiſted above ſtairs. Theſe three points formed 
the reſult, and muſt be the /ub/ratwm on which that Houſe muſt 
neceſſarily raiſe the ſuperſtructure, whatever it might be, that 
they ſhould deem it expedient to erect. He took. the three 
points to be thele : "9 4 f ö 

1. That his Majeſty was incapable of meeting his Parlia- 
ment, or proceeding to buſineſs. 

2. That there was a great proſpect and a ſtrong probability 
of his recoyeryx. | | | 

3. But that with reſpect to the point of time, when that reco- 
very would take place, they were left in abſolute doubt and un- 
certainty. "235651 

Mr, þ ox ſaid, he hoped the members of that Houſe would 


agree with him, that theſe three points formed the true, fair, 
| uncoloured 
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uncoloured reſult of the examination of his Majeſty's phyſicians, 

He recapitulated the general heads of his ſpeech in his uſual man- 

ner, and after repeating his willingneſs to accede to every pro- 

poſition that was conſiſtent with the due ſolemnity of their pro- 

geedings upon ſo ſerious an occaſion, and declaring that he did 

not impute any deſire to create delay, or r avoid diſ- 
> 


patch, to the Right Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, Mr. Fox 
faid, he certainly would not reſiſt the motion, although he had 
thought it incumbent on him to give his opinion on the ſubject 
freely and unreſervedly. 62 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer commenced a very warm reply, 
faid, that he would not then enter into debate, when the motion 
before the Houſe had not been objected to, but that the Right 
Hon, Gentleman had thrown out an idea, which, whatever he 
might have generally thought of him, as to his penetration and 
diſcernment, as to his acquaintance with the laws and general 
biftory of the country, and as to his knowledge of the theory of 
the conſtitution (however he might repeatedly have found occa- 
ſion to differ with him in reſpect to his meaſures and opinions in 
his practice under it) he defied all his ingenuity to ſupport upon 
any analogy of conſtitutional precedent, or to reconcile to the 
ſpirit and genius of the conſtitution itſelf. The doctrine ad- 
vanced by the Right Hon. Gentleman was itſelf, if any additional 
reaſon were neceſſary, the ſtrongeſt and moſt unan{werable for 
appointing the Committee he had moved for, that could poſſibly 
be given.—If a claim of right was intimated (even though not 
formally) on the part of the Prince of Wales, to aſſume the go- 
vernment, it became of the utmoſt conſequence to aſcertain 
trom precedent and hiftory, whether this claim were founded, 
which if it was, precluded the Houſe from the poſhbility of all 
deliberation on the ſubject. In the mean time, he maintained, 
that it would appear from every precedent, and from every page 
of our hiſtory, that to aſſert ſuch a right in the Prince of Wales 
er any one elſe, independent of the deciſion of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, was little leſs than "TREASON 10 the conſtitution of 
he country. He ſaid, he did not mean then to enter into the diſ- 
guſſion of that great and important point, a fit occaſion for diſ- 
cuſſing it would ſoon afford both the Right Hon. Gentleman and 
bimſelf an ample opportunity of ſtating their ſentiments upon it. 
In the mean time he pledged himſelf to this aſſertion, that in the 
eaſe of the interruption of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Au- 
thority, without any previous lawful proviſion having been made 
ſor earrying on the government, it belonged to the other branches 
of the legiſlature, on the part of the nation at large (the body 
they repreſented) to provide according to their diſcretion for the 
temporary exerciſe of the Royal Authority, in the name and on 
the behalf of the Sovereign, in ſuch manner as they ſhould think 


requiſite 
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requiſite 3 and that, unleſs by their deciſion, the Prince of Walez 
had no right (ſpeaking of ſtrict right) to aſſume the government 
more than any other individual ſubject of the country, What- 
ever might be the diſcretion of Parliament with reſpect to the diſ- 
poſition of thoſe powers, their right to diſpoſe of them was un- 
doubted, and that until the ſanction of Parliament was obtained, 

TAE PRINCE OF WALES HAD No MORE RIGHT TO 
EXERCISE THE POWERS OF GOVERNMENT, THAN ANY 
OTHER PERSON IN THESE REALMS. ee. Fo 

However ſtrong the arguments might be in favour of the 
Prince of Wales (which he would not enter into at preſent) it 
did not affect the queſtion of Right; neither the whole nor any 
part of the Royal Authority could belong to him in the preſent 
circumſtances, unleſs conferred by the Houſes'of Parliament. 

In the manner of delivering the important paſſages of this 
ſpeech, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſhewed peculiar energy 
and animation. He took notice of Mr. Fox's repeated enforce. 
ment of the Prince*of Wales's claim, and admitted that it was 
a claim entitled to moſt ſerious conſideration ; and thence argued, 
that it was the more neceſlary to learn how the Houſe had acted 
ir. caſes of ſimilar exigency, and what had been the deliberate 
opinion of Parliament on ſuch occaſions. He would not allow 
that no precedent analogous to an interruption of the perſonal 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority, could be found, although there 
might poſſibly not exiſt a precedent of an Heir Apparent in a 
ſtate of majority, during ſuch an occurrence, and in that caſe he con- 
tended that it devolved on the remaining branches of the legiſla- 
ture, on the part of the people of England, to exerciſe their dif- 
cretion in providing a ſubſtitute, From the mode in whſch the 
Right Hoa. Gentleman had treated the ſuhject, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer obſerved, that a new queſtion preſented itfelf, 
and that of greater magnitude even than the queſtion which was 
originally before them as matter of neceſſary 2 The 
queſtion now, was the queſtion of their own rights, and it was, 
become a doubt, according to the Right Hon, Gentleman's opi- 
nion, whether that Houſe had, on this important occaſion, a de- 
liberative power. He wiſhed, for the prefent, to wave the diſ- 
cuſſion of that momentous conſideration ; but he declared that 


he would, at a fit opportunity, ſtate his reaſons for adviſing what 


ſtep Parliament ought- to take in the preſent critical ſituation of 
the country, contenting himſelf with giving his contradiction of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman's bold aſſertion, and pledging himſelf 
to maintain the oppolite of a doctrine ſo irreconcileable to the 
ſpirit and genius of the conſtitution. If the report of the Com- 
mittee had nat proved the neceflity of the motion, he had 


he Right Hon, Gentleman had furniſhed the Houſe wich 
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' ftrong an argument for enquiry, that if any doubt had exiſted, 
that doubt muſt vaniſh. . 7: 
Let it not then be imputed to him that he offered the motion 
with a view to create delay; indeed the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had not made any ſuch imputation. In fact, no imputation of 
that fort could be ſupported, ſince no longer time had been ſpent 
after the day of their firſt meeting, than was abſolutely neceſlary 
to enſure as full an attendance as the ſolemnity and ſeriouſneſs of 
the occaſion required : fince that time every day had been ſpent 
in aſcertaining the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, and now 
the neceſſity of the caſe was proved, it behoved them to 
meet it on the ſureſt grounds. Let them proceed therefore 
to learn and to aſcertain their ewn rights; let every man in 
that Houſe, and every man in the nation, who might hear any 
report of what had paſſed in the Houſe that day, conſider, that 
on their future proceedings depended their own intereſts, and the 
_ - Intereſt and honour of a Sovereign, deſervedly the idol of his 
people. Let the Houle not thereſore raſhly annihilate and annul 
the authority of Parliament, in which the exiſtence of the con- 
| ftitution was ſo intimately involved: but let them conduct them- 
ſelves according to parliamentary laws and uſage, without attend- 
ing to doctrines which militated againſt every principle of the 
conſtitution, and againſt its ſpirit, ſince it could be regarded as 
having taken a ſhape or a name. | 
Mr. Fox replied, that either the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
miſunderſtood him, or that he had reſted himſelf on the uſe of 
an equivocal word. If it was meant that the ſovereignty ſhould 
be ſettled in all caſes by Parliament meaning thereby the King, 
Lords, and Commons, he ſhould readily agree to the principles 
- which had been laid down; and that a Parliament of that conſti- 
tution, being full and complete, had it in its option and power to 
alter the ſucceſſion to the Throne, or in any other way alter the 
exiſting laws and conſtitution. But if the ſame was alledged of 
the two Houſes acting without the kingly ſanction, the reverſe 
of thoſe principles was the truth. They were in that ſtate, 
maimed of their powers ;—they could paſs no law, hut were to 
await the operation either of ſome proviſional ſtatute, or of the 
principles of the conſtitution, as they had been generally laid 
down. If they proceeded to regulate, or to limit the bounds of 
the executive power, they acted contrary to the ſpirit and to the 
letter of the conſtitution. This was the law, as laid down by 
the ſtatutes of the realm; and if he maintained the contrary of 
this doctrine, the Attorney General ſhould, in duty, proſecute 
him for Treaſon, and he muſt incur all the penalties of a premu- 
nire. If this was the language deemed treaſonable, he ſhould re- 
. peat it in ſo many words—that the Prince of WaALEs, in his 
"opinion, ſtood poſlcfied of the ſovereign power, by virtue of 1. 
| : CVs 
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vil demiſe, in the manner as he would have done by the natural 
demiſe of his father, and as independently of any interference of 
parliament.— But when this laſt word was ſo often repeated, it 
ſhould be recollected, that a queſtion might be put, whether they 
fat as-a Parliament, or merely as a Convention. If as the latter, 
they were of courſe no perfect Parliament; and former conven- 
tions, whoſe meetings were juſtified by neceſſity, and to whom 
we owe every thing we hold dear, were too wiſe either to take 
the name of Parliament, or to attempt any meaſures until the 
had reſtored that third branch of the conſtitution to which it 
owes its form and energy. | PR | 
He declared he held it to be a clear point, that they were not 
at that time a perfect Parliament. Whether there might be 
ſome in that Houſe, who had a with to nominate, appoint, and 
perhaps to limit a Regent in the exerciſe of the ſovereign autho- 
rity, he could not ſay ; perhaps they might be driven by a decla- 
ration of that Houſe, to the neceſſity of electing a perſon to ex- 
erciſe the Royal Prerogative. He had ever heard that the Crown 
was hereditary and not eleclive, and that, becauſe it was thought 
beſt for the happineſs and freedom 'of the people. He had heard 
indeed of ſome old bigotted perſons, who formerly contended for 
iadefeaſable right and right divine, which no earthly power could 
annul, but all that abominable and pernicious doctrine had lon 
ſince been reprobated and exploded. The Crown was declared 
hereditary by known laws, grounded on other and on wiſer prin- 
ciples ; and did not thoſe laws that made the Crown hereditary, 
make the executive government of the country hereditary like- 
wiſe? He would maintain the treaſonable words he had been 
charged with, that during his Majeſty's illneſs, and only during 
his incapacity to diſcharge the duties of the high office his Ma- 
jeſty was inveſted with, His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales 
had an undoubted claim ts exerciſe the ſovereign authority in the name 
and on the behalf of his Royal Father. It was the duty of the 
two Houſes to reſtore the Royal Authority, and that imme- 
diately ; and he denied the Right Hon. Gentleman, acute as he 
was, to contradict that aſſertion; but, if the two Houſes of Par- 
liament took advantage of the preſent calamitous ſtate of the 
country, to arrogate to themſelves a power to which they had no 
right, they acted contrary to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and 
would be guilty of Treaſon. : | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he did not riſe to reply, 
nor to uſe any equivocal language. He defired to be underſtood, 
that it might be known what the point was, upon which the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, and he were at iſſue. He aſſerted, that 
to make a proviſion for the exerciſe of the executive power of 
the government during the interruption of the perſonal exerciſe 
of the Royal Authority by ſickneſs, infirmity, or otherwiſe, =_ 


| | 1 ER 
reſt with the remaining exiſting branches of the legiſlature, It was 
2 matter entirely in their diſcretion ; what that diferetion was, he 
ſhould not then diſcuſs, but ſhould only fay, if the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's doctrine was what he underſtood it to be, namely, 
that the two Houſes had no ſuch difcretion, and that his Royal 
Highneſs had a claim to the exerciſe of the ſovereign power, 
which ſuperceded the right of either Houſe to deliberate on the 
ſubject, there was an eſſential difference between their reſpectiye 
arguments, and that difference conſtituted the point upon which 
they were at iſſue. | 1 
Mr. Burke declared, that the ſtyle and manner in which the 
Right Hori. Gentleman had debated the queſtion, had perfectly 
- aſtoniſhed him; if ever there was a queſtion that peculiarly 
called for temper and moderation in the ſtyle and manner of its 
being debated, it was that to which the preſent argument refer- 
red; not an affliction of bodily infirmity, not an Hlneſs affecting 
the meaneſt and moſt periſhable part of the human frame, but 
when the moſt low and humiliating of all human calamities had 

fallen upon the higheſt ſituation. In that moment, when it pe- 
culiarly behoved every one of them to keep himſelf cool, and 
28 the little ſhare of reaſon with which God had bleſſed 
im, the Right Hon. Gentleman had burſt into a flame; he had 
fallen into a fury, and, with a degree of unpardonable vio- 
lence, accuſed others of treaſon, becauſe they had ventured to 

mention the rights of any part of the Royal Family. The 
| Right Hon. Gentleman, in ſuch a caſe, Mr. Burke ſaid, muſt 
not only have been oblivious of what the people expected at their 
hands, but of what he owed to the importance and delicacy of 
the ſubject, and to his own high fituation and character. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman had exprefied his hopes for a Regency 
in a ſubject, at the very time that he was accuſing them of 
Treaſon, When he could not convince any one by his argu- 
ments, he had endeavoured to intimidate all who had dared to 
mention only the rights of the Royal Family, and had threatened 
them with the laſh of the law. Where was the freedom of de- 
bate, where was the privilege of Parliament, if the rights of 
the Prince of Wales could not be ſpoken of in that Houſe, with- 
out their being liable to be charged with Treaſon by one of the 
Prince's COMPETITORS!!! {Here a loud cry of - order 
from the other ſide of the Houſe. ]- Mr. Burke ſaid, he would 
repeat and juſtify his words. "The Right Hon. Gentleman had 
dae declared that the Prince of Wales had no more right 
to cim the exerciſe of the ſovereign power, than any other in- 


dividual ſubject; he was warranted therefore in ſtating the Right 
Hon. Gentleman as having deſcribed himſelf as one of the 
Tince's competitors. For his part, Mr. Burke ſaid, he was too 
humble in ſituation fo make Tuch a rehunciation of right 8 the 
| rown 
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Crown himſelf, but he would venture to ſay, that none belong 
ing to the proudeſt and moſt exalted families, thoſe who er oy. 
the higheſt dignities, and were loaded with the moſt ſplendid ti- 
tles and honours, would dare co hope for a chance of the Re- 
gency, or to ſtate themſelves as having an equal right to claim 
it with the Prince of Wales. He then ironically faid, he muſt 
own he trembled when he conſidered that he ftood before that 
Prince who held the lafh of vindictive law over the heads of thoſe 
who dared to queſtion the ſubject. | er. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had talked of the diſcretion of 
that and the other Houſe of Parliament; let him remember, 
that the firſt ſtep of difcretion was coolnefs of temper, and let 
him ſhew his own diſcretion before he recommended it to others. 
He was not of conſequence enough formally to renoutice the 
competition, as that Right Hon. Gentleman had juſt done, but, 
entitled to the dignity of an elector, he ſhould certainly not give 
his vote to one, who, as if in 3 of his powers, was 
already ſpreading around him the penalties of Treaſon, and turn- 
ing the mere act of oppoſition to his will, to a high crime and 
miſdemeanor, The prince, oppoſite to him, ought not to mea- 
ſure people of low and timid diſpoſitions by his own afpiring 
greatneſs of foul. He had read in ſome old law book, that no- 
thing was fo dreadful as when a ſubject was convicted of Trea- 
ſon, without knowing what he had done that was treafonable. 
Let the Right Hon. Gentleman recolle& the 25th of Edward 
the Third, and not be fo eager to hurl his conſtructive Treafors 
on the heads of thoſe who differed from him reſpecting the Re- 
gency. He had ever underſtood, Mr. Burke ſaid, that our con- 
ſtitution was framed with ſo much circumſpection and forethoughr, 
that it wiſely provided for every poſſible exigeney, and that the 
exerciſe of the ſovereign executive power could never be vacant. 
If in the Court of Chancery, a perſon had ſuggeſted that the 
rightful heir ought to have the cuſtody of the eſtate, and the caſe 
was exactly in point, to what puniſhments would he not have 
ſubjected himfelf, if ſuch a Judge was to hold the decifion of the 
Court? But perhaps the Charge was thrown out merely to ad- 
ve in the firſt place, that the Prince of Wales had no more 
right than any other perſon; and all his hitherto conceived no- 
tions ot the meaning of a loud and moſt vehement tone of voice, 
was poſſibly wrong; it meant nothing more than to male the 
expreſſton it accompanied clearly underſtood. Be that as it 
might, if he were to give an elective vote, it ſhould. be in- favour 
of that Prince, whoſe amiable diſpofition was one of his many 
recommendations, and not in favour of a Prince; who char 
the aſſertors of the right and claim of the Prince. of Wales with 
conſtructive Treafon. a | | 
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Mr. Pitt ſaid, that when the Right Hon, Gentleman who 
dad laſt ſpoken, ſtood forward as the advocate and ſpecimen of 
moderation, he was undoubtedly entitled to every reſpect. If 
therefore he had before ſpoken with any intemperance, he could 
now coolly and gravely aſſure him, that what he had ſaid was 
the reſult of mature reflection, and that he was not diſpoſed to 
retract a ſingle ſyllable. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then calmly reworded the 
main point of his former argument, and maintained that it was 
little leſs than treaſon to the Conſtitution to aſſert, that the Prince 
of Wales had a claim to the exerciſe of the ſovereign power 
during the interruption of the perſonal authority of his Majeſty 
by infirmity, and in his life-time ; a claim that ſuperceded the 
deliberate power and diſcretion of the two exiſting branches of 
the legiſlature. And, when he had faid the Prince of Wales had 
no more right to urge ſuch a claim than any other individual 
ſubject, he appealed to the Houſe upon the decency with which 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had charged him with placing him- 
ſelf as the competitor of his Royal Highneſs. - At that period 
of our Hiſtory when the Conſtitution was ſettled on that foun- 
dation on which it now exiſted, when Mr. Somers and other 
2 men declared, that no perſon had a right to the Crown in- 
ependent of the conſent of the two Houſes, would it have been 
thought either fair or decent for any member of either Houſe to 
have pronounced Mr. Somers a perſonal competitor of William 
the Third? 
The queſtion was then put and agreed to. 
The following members were named and moved as a Com- 
mittee, Viz. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Welbore Ellis, Eſq. Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
The Maſter of the Rolls, Marquis of Graham, 

Right Hon. F. Montague, - Lord Belgrave, 

Attorney General, Sir Grey Cooper, 

Robert V yner, Eſq. William Wilberforce, Eſq. 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas, Right Hon. Wm. Wyndham, 
Thomas Powys, Ek. Philip Yorke, Eſq. | 
Solicitor General, . Earl Gower, | 

R. B. Sheridan, Eſq. W. W. Grenville. 

William Huſſey, Eſq. Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 


The other uſual orders were made, viz. 
„ The Committee to fit, notwithſtanding the adjournment 
of the Houſe.“ | 
& To aqjourn from time to time, &c.“ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, 1 
-» cc at 


m- 
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3 1. 
That the Call of the Houſe, which ſtands for to-morrow 
(this day) be put off to this day ſe'nnight, (Wedneſday next.) “ 
The Houſe was upon motion adjourned till to-morrow, when 
the Report is expected to be made by the new Committee. 
The Houſe roſe at half an hour after fix o'clock, 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


ME T purſuant to their adjournment, . | 

Prayers being read, at four o'clock, the Chancellor took his 
ſeat on the woolſack, when the Lord Preſident immediately 
brought up the Report of the Committee appointed to examine 
the King's phyſicians. Lord Camden having moved, that the 
Report ſhould be read, it was read accordingly, by the Clerk, at 


The queſtions that were put to the phyſicians, and the an- 
ſwers to them, were moſt of them in ſubſtance the ſame, or 
ſimilar to thoſe that had occurred in the examination before the 
Committee of the Houſe of Commons. It 1s therefore, only, 
neceſſary to notice whatever new points were touched upon, 

Doctor Willis was the firſt examined. His opinion as to the 
King's incapacity to tranſact buſineſs, the probability of cure, 
the uncertainty of the time when that cure may be hoped for, 
was the ſame as before, His greateſt doubts applied rather to 
his Majeſty's peculiar ſituation, than to the ſtate. of his diſorder. 
His anxiety. and perturbation of mind, on finding in what a 
diſmal condition he had been, might perhaps, when his Majeſty 
was recovering, rather retard the cure. On being queſtioned 
as to the particular ſpecies of his Majeſty's complaint, Dr. Wil- 
lis expreſſed an apprehenſion that he might be. led to explain 
more than it was proper to divulge. He ſaid, however, that 
there were two kinds of that complaint; in the one, the patient 
was low-ſpirited and deſponding; in the other, violent and ac- 
tive, The former was the more difficult to cure; and his Ma- 
jeſty's diſorder was of the latter ſpecies. 1. 4 ll 

Doctor Warren next appeared before the Committee. When 
he was aſked, whether there was reaſon to imagine that his Ma- 
jeſty would ever be able to aſſume his functions with the ſame 
vigour and ſteadineſs of, intellect as before: he ſaid, that he had 
no data to go upon in anſwer to that queſtion, g 
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Being aſked, whether the King had yet ſhewn any ſymptom; 
of returning intellect? He anſwered, That he had not. 
Sir Geerge Baker was next examined. The queſtions that 


were put to him, brought out a kind of hiftory of his Majeſty's | 
complaint. He had firſt obſerved his Majeſty's diſorder on the 


evening of Wedneſday the 22d of October. The next morn- 
ing, when he went to viſit his Majeſty, he was perfectly com- 


poled, and remained fo till the following Monday the 27th of W 


October, when the diſorder returned with redoubled violence, 
Being aſked, whether ſince that time it had abated ? He anſwer- 
ed, that it had not.— He was queſtioned as to any previous com- 
plaint, which might be the cauſe of his Majeſty's preſent mala- 
dy, or connected with it. He ſaid, that on the 17th of Octo- 
ber, he was ſent for to viſit the King, who was ſeized with z 


diſorder to which he had been often ſubject before. This diſor- 
der Dr. Baker termed a biltary concretion in the gall duct. Off 


this complaint he got entirely well two days before he was ſeized 


with the preſent malady. Sir George Baker did not, however, 


conſider this, or another illneſs which he contracted, by going 
from Windſor to London in wet ſtockings, as either the cauſe 
of his preſent diſorder, or connected with it. 7 

Dr. Addington made a favourable inference from the circum- 
ſtance of his Majeſty not having had any previous melancholy, 
which is generally a forerunner of a bad caſe. He thought, 
with the other phyſicians, from what he had obſerved in the 
courſe of his experience, that it was probable his Majeſty would 
recover, unleſs the illneſs was occaſioned by an internal derange- 
ment in the brain, and too great a preſſure on the ſenſorium. 

Sir Lucas Pepys and Doctors Giſborne and Reynolds, were 


_ afterwards examined. The queſtions put to them were very 


few ; and they brought out no further information than what 


was received from the evidence of the other phyſicians. 


- The Reports of the phyſicians having been read by the Clerk 
— ſame was ordered to be printed for the uſe of their Lord- 

ips. 5 
The Lord Preſident roſe, and obſerved to their Lordſhips 
that they were now in poſſeſſion of the moſt authentic infor- 
mation of the melancholy ſituation of the Sovereign. "Though 
the phyſicians had unanimouſly flattered them with hopes of hi 
Majeſty's recovery; yet they had at the ſame time declared, i 


Was not in the power of practice or experience to fix any dat 


for the wiſhed- for event. It was therefore incumbent on the 
two Houſes of Parliament in the preſent maimed, impotent, and 
defective condition of the Legiſlature, to proceed to make ſome 
proviſion for the purpoſe of ſupplying the deficiency, and reſtor 
ing energy and exertion to the executive Government of th: 
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country. Before, however, they proceeded to that very impor- 
tant and neceſſary ſtep, he ſhould take the liberty of moving; for 
a Committee to ſearch for and report Precedents of the proceed- 
ings in ſimilar caſes, or caſes at all analogous to the preſent; in 
order that having fully before them what the wiſdom of their 
anceſtors deemed neceſſary modes of proceeding in caſes of diffi- 
culty and danger, they might meet the neceſſity of the moment 
under circumſtances of the greater ſafety, The propriety of ſuch 
a motion was ſo obvious, that he ſhould have conceived no poſ- 
ſible objection could have been offered to it, but that it would 
have paſled as a motion of courſe. Previous, however, to his 
making this motion, his Lordſhip ſaid, he found it impoflible to 
avoid taking notice of a report, that a new doctrine had been 
broached in another place; new it certainly was to him, for in 
all his experience either in law or pulitics, ſuch an idea had ne- 


ver come acroſs him. It had been declared to have been founded 


in Common Law and in the Spirit of the Conſtitution. If ſuch 


was the Common Law and ſuch the Spirit of the Conſtitution, 


his Lordſhip declared it was wholly unneceſſary for the Houſe to 
give themſelves the trouble of ſearching for Precedents, becauſe 
tne idea to which he alluded, put an end at once to their power 
of deliberation on the ſubject. The idea was, that the Heir 
Apparent being of age, had a claim to aſſume the regal authority, 
and take upon himſelf the adminiſtration of the Government as 
a matter of right during the period, that his Majeſty laboured 
under the diſorder that rendered him unable to diſcharge the re- 
gal functions. If this was the common law, his Lordſhip pro- 


teſted it was a ſecret to him; he never had entertained any ſuch 


notion, nor had he, before the preſent occaſion, either met with 
it in any writer, or heard it laid down as a maxim by any lawyer 
whatever. From all that he had learned or could imagine of the 
principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, the ſettlement of the exe- 
cutive power in its preſent ambiguous and inefficacious ſtate, 
reſted with the two Houſes of Parliament. Thoſe who broached 
ſuch a notion, his Lordſhip ſaid, would have done well, to have 
been ſure that they were right, before they hazarded ſo new and 
ſo extraordinary a doctrine, becauſe opinions of that tendency 
were much ſooner raiſed than laid, and might involve the coun- 
try in infinite confuſion and diſorder. The aſſertion of ſuch doc- 
trine, however, was as ſtrong an argument in proof of the expe- 
diency of the motion, he meant to offer, as could poſſibly be urged, 


becauſe their Lordſhips, he conceived, had too much regard to 


their own dignity, to admit themſelves to be uſurpers of the 
rights of another, without firſt ſearching and examining Prece- 
dents that would convince them whether they were uſurpers or 


not. Having made a prefatory ſpeech to this effect, the Lord 
Prefident moved, | I 
| | | D 2 “That 
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he was, he could not ſuffer it to pals in ſilencę, eſpecially 'afte: 


cc That a Committee be appointed to examine and report Pre. 
« cedents of ſuch proceedings as may have been had, in caſe of 


“the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority being prevented 
« or interrupted, by infancy, ſickneſs, infirmity, or otherwiſe, 
< with a view to provide for the ſame.” | | | 
Lord Loughborough roſe, the moment the motion was handed 
to the Lord Chancellor, and ſaid, he was aware that it was un- 0 
uſual for any Lord to ſpeak before a motion had been read by the a 
noble and learned Lord on the woolſack, but on the preſent occa- K 
ſion he muſt claim the indulgence of their Lordſhips for a few c 
moments, as he -wiſhed to declare, that he had not upon his | 
coming down to the Houſe expected that any thing could ariſe P 
to make it neceſſary for him to trouble the Houſe that day. His e 
being preſent was, upon his honour, purely accidental; when he 
left the Committee- room the preceding day, and had diſcharged d 
that duty which had been laid upon him by their Lordſhips, he 0 
had underſtood that there would be nothing done farther than a * 
motion of courſe, and the unuſually thin attendance that there Ci 
had been early in the day, and the manner in which noble Lords Vi 
had come into the Houſe, ſo contrary to the manner in which al 
they had attended ever ſince the melancholy occaſion of their L, 
meeting had occurred, all led him to imagine that there would 
be no diſcuſſion, nor indeed, diſcourſe of any kind. It had al- be 
ways been cuſtomary in caſes of an infinite leſs momentous na- _ 
ture, to go on ſtep by ſtep; and in fact, ſo convinced had he Ir 
been, that no debate would ariſe, that he had himſelf been the La 
innocent cauſe of keeping other Lords from coming down, who = 
would have made a point of being preſent, had they foreſeen, 80 
that any ſuch ſubject as that mentioned rather irregularly by the el 
noble Earl, in opening a motion, to which it bore not properly 
any relation, would have been introduced. When he looked 85 
round the Houſe, he regretted exceedingly the abſence of ſeve- os 
ral noble Lords, and particularly of one noble and illuſtrious per- Pr 
ſon, who was moſt peculiarly intereſted in the diſcuſſion that JW © ©+ 
muſt neceſtarily take place. The topic, however, having been of 
introduced, though irregularly, he ſhould be under the neceſſity oth 
of following the noble Lord's example, and delivering ſuch of 0 
his ſentiments upon it, as preſented themſelves to his mind at i 
the moment, but as he was taken unawares, and. muſt neceflarily 1 
ſpeak unprepared, he truſted to their Lordſnhips candour and 5 
indulgence to excuſe the looſe manner in which he might deliver 1 
himſelf. He therefore hoped the noble and learned Lord would * 
not preſs his motion, when the Houſe was ſo unprepared. — 
Lord Camden perſiſting. tron Ho ok 
The Lord Ghancellor read the motion. % en ata? * 
Lord Loughborough agaln roſe, declaring, that unprepared a 


what 
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l 
what had fallen from the noble Lord. His Lordſhip complained 


of the wording of the motion, as vague and indefinite; that no 
clear idea could be annexed to it. It did not confine the Com- 
mittee to ſearch for any diſtinct, preciſe line of precedents, but 
left them at large to examine general hiſtory, and report juſt as 
much or as little as they thought proper. The expreſſion © or -- 
ctherwiſe,” he ſaid, was ſo indefinite, that no clear idea could be 
annexed to it. In his opinion, therefore, the motion ſhould have 
been differently worded, if the Houſe expected to derive any uſeful 
or material information from the inſtitution of the Committee. 


w He believed it was not perfectly parliamentary, to advert to what 
iſe paſſed in another place; but he certainly ſhould be forgiven if he 
is erred with ſo good an example. 9 
he The noble Earl (Camden) had expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at a 
od doctrine that, he ſaid, had been broached, reſpecting the Prince 
he of Wales. He believed that it had been miſrepreſented ; or he 
na was confident, from his Lordſhip's knowledge of the law and 


conſtitution of the country, it would, inſtead of exciting his 
Y wonder, have met with his concurrence. There was, however, 
another doctrine ſet up, in oppoſition to the one alluded to by his' 
Lordihip, which was as much a-matter of aſtoniſhment to him, 
le as tne other could have been, in whatever colours it might have 
been miſrepreſented to the noble Earl And if he was durpriſed - 


of at the doctrine itſelf, he confeſſed himſelf ſtill more ſo at the ſource 

he from whence it had been derived. It ſeemed to be taken from a 
the miſerable pamphlet, the work of a venal pen, the argument of which 
tho went to prove, that in the preſent melancholy ſituation of the 
en Sovereign, the two Houſes of Parliament had inherent powers to 


the eleft a Regent. | 

This moſt extraordinary aſſertion, that had been boldly, arro- 

* gantly, and preſumptuouſly made elſewhere, he had found in that 
wretched publication. This pamplet and report ſtated, that the 

Prince of Wales, the heir apparent to the throne, had 0 more 

hat 71ght to take upon himſelf the government during the continuance 
of the unhappy malady that incapacitated his Majeſty, hn any 


10 other individual ſuljett: No more right, as the vulgar had it, 
of than the Lord Mayor. Was it meant, by theſe kind of aſſertions, 
| at that if any incapacity fell upon the crown, a temporary head to 
rily the executive part of government became elz1ve x How was the 
and election to proceed Was it to be by ballot, who were to be, and 
hy what was the form of nominating the candidates? ——He felt as 


"ny much duty to the crown, and, he truſted, had as much loyalty to 
the ſovereign as any man in the kingdom; but he was free to con- 
feſs, that he ſhould fgel himſelf extremely aukward was he to be- 
come an elector upon ſuch an occaſion. * 

That the Prince of Wales, however, ſtood in a different eſti- 
fte: mation to every other individual, according to the conſtitution of 
hat ; D 2 this 
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this country, he would undertake, as a lawyer, to prove. Thoſe 
who had read Coke, Foſter, and Blackſtone, knew that the Prince 


of Wales and the crown, in many caſes, were conſidered as one; 


tie Prince of Wales, for inſtance, could proceed on an action, 


and obtain judgment as king—it was high treaſon to ſuppoſe the 
death of the heir apparent; was it ſo with any other perſon ? 
There was a principle, his Lordſhip faid, ſo cloſely connected 
with every idea which he had ever entertained of the conſtitution 
of the country, that he could not ſeparate them for a moment: 
that was, that the law had been ſo provident, as to point out, in 
every poſſible caſe, except two, where the kingly power was 


veſted. The cafes in which it did not point it out, was either 


when the ſovereign broke the original contract between the King 
and people, invaded and overthrew the conſtitution, and thus ab- 
dicated the throne ; or where the royal line became entirely ex- 
tint. In theſe cafes the two Houſes of Parliament had a right 
to ſupply the deficiency. In all other caſes, the law either ex- 
preſsly, or by the cleareſt analogy, pointed out the ſucceſſor. 
This ſucceſſion was fo indiſputably aſſigned, and marked out 
by law, that nothing but an act of Parliament could change it; 
and this had been declared in the act for ſettling the preſent 


| family upon the throne. 


His Lordſhip took notice of the Lord Preſident's having de- 
clared, that the legiſlature was mainied, impotent, and defettive at 
preſent ;—it certainly was ſo, wanting its invigorating head and 
ſpring. That was another reaſon, to prove that the two Houſes 
of Parliament could not eleci, nominate, or appoint a Regent. 

It was a chimera to ſuppoſe, that the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment (as they might be called, though they did not of themſelves 
conſtitute a Parliament) could enact any thing to bind with the 
force of law. They could not ſo much as paſs a turnpike bill. 
This was not only declared in the act of ſucceſſion, but by ano- 


ter act in the 13th of Geo. II. Any perſon atlerting or main- 


taining in writing, that any two branches of the legiſlature have 
the power and efficacy of all the three, was rendered ſubject to 
the penalties of a premunire. The two Fuſes had been called 


together in virtue of the royal ſummons, and the King's writ: 


they were incomplete without the third branch of the legiſlature ; 
nor were they competent to proceed to any buſineſs, unleſs it were 
to declare and announce to the public where the executive power 
was veſted. 

If they could change the government, or change the ſucceſſion, 
they might give it any form they choſe ; appoint a Regent, more 
Regents than one, or give it the form of a Mahratta govern- 
ment. There was no ſaying to what an extent of infringement 
of the conſtitution the two Houſes might not proceed, if they 
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once broke through the barriers. which the law and the conſtitution . 
had preſcribed, |; | 

The two Houſes were certainly legally met, and of courſe had 
a right to lend their aſſiſtance on the preſent emergency, to give 
that advice their wiſdom enabled them, and to complete that frm : 
of government, which our anceſtors had wiſely determined ſhould 
conſiſt of three diſtin&t branches. His Lordſhip ſtated the caſe 
of no Parliament exiſting. Could any one doubt for a moment, 
that in ſuch an emergency as the preſent, the heir apparent 
would ſuffer the kingdom to remain in a ſtate of anarchy ? On 
the contrary, would he not iſſue writs, in the name of the King, 
for the meeting of a Parliament, If his interference held good 
in one caſe, it certainly did in the other—his Lordſhip begged to 
be underſtood, as not treating the ſubject upon account of the 
amiable virtues of the preſent heir apparent; they muſt be too 
firmly rooted in the breaſt of every one to need his feeble panyge- 
ric, but upon the caſe in general. 

This, he contended, were it. poſſible for ſuch a caſe to exiſt ; 
were Parliaments not conſtantly kept on foot, would be the con- 
duct of the heir to the crown. Such ſhould be theirs to him on 
the preſent occaſion. It was a miſtake to ſuppoſe, that the Prince 
conſidered the two Houſes as uſurping or withholding his rights. 
He waited patiently the iſſue of their deliberations, and knew 
that it was they who were to announce and declare him to the 
nation, No idea had ever been in agitation, that he was to ſtep 
forward and aſſume the regal authority, without the recognition of 
the Houſe of Lords and Commons. 

His Lordſhip, as a further argument, obſerved, that ſuppoſing their 
Lordfhips really had the power to ele a Regent, what would be the 
conſequence of the Regent's finding a more ſacred perſon in the 
kingdom than himſelf. The Prince's perſon is conſidered ſacred by 
law.—It would be high treaſon to attempt the life of the Prince, 
but not of the Regent, What an abſurdity ! Would not this 
tempt the Regent to apply to the two Houſes for an extenſion of 
the law of treaſons? Perhaps, indeed, if all was true that he had 
heard, ſhould the election fall upon a gentleman he could name, 
their I.ordſhips might ſoon be employed to extend the acts for 
puniſhing treaſon according to his own conception. In reality, 
the Regent thus appointed, would be merely a pageant, the puppet 
of the two Houſes 3 and as they would have the reſtriction, the 
limitation, and perhaps the recal of his power, the two Houſes of 
Parliament would poſſeſs the whole legiſlative and executive au- 
thority in their own hands, to the utter annihilation of our happy 
conſtitution, _ | 

His Lordſhip next proceeded to conſider, who, in ſuch a caſe, 
would have the cuſtody of the Prince's perſon. Two ſuns can- 
not hine in one hemiſphere ; * it perhaps would be — 

4 or 


| Hereditary ſucceſſion, they would think it neceſſary to leave us 


made to eſtabliſh, was ſubverſive of all the principles of an here- 
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for the Prince to move to ſome other part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions. This led his Lordſhip to another important conſideration, 
There was, he obſerved, another country, a part of the Britiſh 


empire, though ſubject to the ſame monarch, and governed by | 
the ſame laws, yet repreſented by a diſtinct Parliament. He had 


no doubt, that the loyalty, the juſtice, and good ſenſe of that 
people, would induce them to tread in our ſteps, provided ye 
ourſelves followed the track that was clearly traced out by the lay 
and Conſtitution of the realm. But would they adopt our elec. 
tion? Surely not. They would nave an equal right to elect for 
themſelves ;' and if. we departed from the law, from the rule of 


the moment of our departure, and chooſe a Regent of their own, 
He then ſhewed, that the maxim, which an attempt was now 


ditary ſucceſſion, and was making the crown eleclive, the Parlia. 
ment a Poliſh Diet. | | TW 


The fingle precedent of a Regent having been appointed by an 


. Houſe of Parliament to be found in our hiſtory was, he ſaid, the 
horrible precedent in the reign of Henry VI. a precedent that led 


to the deſolation and diſtraction of the country, and all the wars 
between the Houſes of York and' Lancaſter, In that caſe, the 


' Houſe of Lords, ſingly, named the Duke of York Protector, who 


was, of all others, the moſt unfit perſon to be inveſted with that 
power, but who had ſo many relations and adherents in that 


Houſe, that he procured himſelf to be appointed Protector. From 


that miſerable inſtance, their Lordſhips would ſee that the only 
branch of the legiſlature, which had ever aſſumed the power of 


_ electing a Regent, was their own Houſe, Were their Lordfhips 
prepared to follow the example, and would the other Houſe con- | 


ſent that they ſhould arrogate to themſelves that power? or if 
that was the precedent which was to guide them; as the Duke» 
York was then choſen Regent by the vote only of the Lords Spiri- 
tual and Temporal, he wondered how the Commons could be ſo ar- 
rogant as to claim, from thence, the right of electing a Regent. 
His Lordinip maintained his poſitions, that the Regency was 
hereditary and not elective, that the heir apparent had a right, 
during the interruption of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal au- 
thority, by his Majeſty's illneſs, to aſſume the reins of govern- 
ment, but declared, that he did not mean that the Prince ct 


Wales could violently ruſh into the government, but that upon 


the authentic notification of the King's unfortunate incapacity to 
the two Houſes of Parliament, the Prince ought, of right, to be 
inveſted with the exerciſe of the royal authority. His Lordfhip 


referred the Houſe to Mr. Juftice Forſter's Treatiſe on the Prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone's Chapter of his 


Commentaries that treated of Regal Power, and to the produc- 
; x . ; tions 
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tions of other conſtitutional writers, as well as to the ſpeeches of 
Lord Somers and others, who conducted the Revolution, as the au- 
rities by whica his arguments would be found to be ſupported, 
He repeated his apology for the looſe form in which he had ex- 
preſſed his ſentiments, declaring that they were opinions, ne- 
vertheleſs, not lightly nor haſtily adopted, but confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed in his mind, after much mature and ſerious delibera- 
tion on the ſubject. Before he ſat down, his Lordſhip faid, when 
an opportunity offered for his diſcuſſing the ſubject with better 
preparation, he would pledge his credit as a lawyer, that he 
would produce fifteen or ſixteen precedents from hiſtory, that 
would corroborate what he advanced, and maintain, by a ſeries of 
inferences from common law, the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, and 
analogy, to the conviction of every man of common ſenſe, the 
truth of the doQrine he had then reaſoned upon. | 
The Lord Chancellor left the woolſack, and with much ſolem- 
nity expreſſed his diffatisfaCtion, that in the progreſs of a buſineſs 
peculiarly grave and important in its nature, there ſhould have 
occurred any thing like a difference of opinion, or unpleaſant al- 
tercation. He had been in hopes, that the melancholy buſineſs, 
on which they were called upon to conſider for the good of the 
community at large, they would have been guided by zeal and tem- 
perance; and that warmth and il]-temper would have had no ſhare 
in their deliberations. Had their Lordſhips waited till the ulti- 
mate queſtiun came under diſcuſſion, in all probability there 
would not have been found ſo much diſagreement on any ſide, 
and conſequently much of what had been ſaid that day might have 
been ſpared. His Lordſhip declared, all that he had heard that day 
had not ſatisfied his mind. He wiſhed, therefore, before he was to 
give his opinion upon ſo delicate a ſubject, to have the full advan- 
tage of every information, and every precedent that could be 
found, that bore any fort of analogy to the preſent unfortunate 
and calamitous fituation of the country, With regard to the 
doctrine that'had been maintained by the noble and learned Lord 
who ſpoke laſt, though every thing that came from a magiſtrate 
of his diſtinguiſhed ſituation, came with great force and autho- 
rity, he could only ſay, that it was perfectly new to him, and that 
he had not heard it before, If the Prince of Wales poſſeſſed this 
undoubted right, then the deliberations in Parliament were uſeleſs 
and nugatory, His Lordſhip profeſſed he was of a different way 
of thinking. He did not mean to aſſert, that they were to make 
a mere election buſineſs of it, but they certainly poſſeſſed an in- 
controvertable privilege to adviſe what ought to be done — He 
thould not ſay, that in the preſent caſe, the Regency ought to be 
veſted in the great officers of ſtate, that would be abſurd and im- 
politie— nor, in the Priyy Council, which was now more nu- 
merous, and, perhaps, on that account, more reſpectable than 
formerly. 


# 7% 
_ formerly...qoF he fame objections held good againſt both, but 
ſurely Parliament had an undoubted right to adviſe upon the oc- 
calion. The noble and learned Lord, he obſerved, had remarked, 
that in the eye of the law the Prince of Wales and the King were | 
one and the ſame. Would their Lordſhips take a metaphorical 
expreſſion, and force a literal meaning upon it? His Royal High- 
neſs the Prince moſt certainly was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by his 
rank, and. birth, and dignities; it ought, however, to be recol. 
lected, that he was, nevertheleſs, a ſubject. He did not wiſh to 
be conſidered, in what he ſhould ſubmit to their Lordſhips, as 
| ſpeaking perſonally of the preſent illuſtrious perſonage, v Yoſe 
merit he could long dwell upon, where it might not appear arro- 
gance in him to do fo. The noble and learned Lord had, in 
the courſe of his argument, put the caſe in two different points of 
view; he had ſuggeſted, that his Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs 
might have happened in the intermiſſion of Parliament, as well as 
having happened as it had done, while the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment met in the uſual and regular way, and the noble and learned 
Loi d had faid, in the caſe of an intermiſſion of Parliament, would 
not the heir apparent haye been warranted in thing upon himſelſ 
to iſſue writs and call the two Houſes together! pts 4 
would have been right in ſo doing, but then it muſt be conſidered 
he muſt have done it in conjunction with the great officers of 
ſtate; and even in that caſe, on the meeting of that Parliament, 
an act of indemnity might have been thought neceflary, The fact, 
his Lordſhip ſaid, had actually happened in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, when the heir apparent did iſſue writs, hs call the Parlia- 
ment together; but what was the firſt proceeding of that Parlia- 
ment? They paſſed an act of indemnity for thoſe, who adviſed 
the meaſure of putting the Great Seal into the hands of an infant 
only nine months old, Having explained this hiſtorical fact, his 
Lordſhip took notice of what had fallen from Lord Loughborough 
reſpecting Ireland, and lamented that it had been dropped, 
fince it was ſpargere voces in vulgum ambiguas. Such vague and 
Jooſe ſuggeſtions, he ſaid, could anſwer no uſeful purpoſe, but 
might produce very miſchievous conſequences. He declared he 
had every reliance on the known loyalty, good ſenſe, and affec- 
tion of that country, and felt no anxiety on the danger of Ireland's 
acting improperly, He did not entertain a doubt, that the wiſ- 
dom of the ſiſter kingdom would be as conſpicuous on this, as on 
all former emergenczes, He ſaid, he ſhould purpoſely avoid en- 
tering at all into the diſcuſſion of the important topics that had 
that day engaged ſo much of their Lordſhip's attention, becauſe 
de conſidered ſuch a diſcuſſion as premature, and did not think 
the queſtion ought to be in any degree pre-occupied z indeed, he 
faw no other end that could ariſe from it, but affording a ſubject 
fox a frivolous paragraph in a newſpaper, to ſet idle people talk- 
| | ing 
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ing upon whieh ſide of the argument this or that ne Lord 
ſpoke, while the ſenſible by-ſtander would obſerve, that their 
Lordſhips had began at the m_ end, and were diſcuſling the 
Fconcluſion before they had ſettled the premiſes. His Lordſhip 
ſaid, it was unneceſſary for him to uſe any arguments in juſtifi- 
cation of the motion, as no objection had been made to it. He 
complimented Lord Loughborough on his having ſpoken of a 
Prince of Wales in the abſtract, without affecting, in the treat- 


to ment of ſuch a delicate ſubject, to reſt any part of his argument 
1 on the perſonal virtues of the preſent Heir Apparent. His Lord- 
le ſhip ſpoke of the impoſſibility of ſeparating the natural and poli- 
* tical character and capacity of the King, and ſaid, while the 
in Crown remained firmly fixed on his Majeſty's head, the difficulty 
of lay in appointing a' proper Regent. 7 
eſs His Lordſhip further remarked, that though there did not ex- 
Las actly occur to his recollection, any precedent, pointing out a 
„a. mode of acting, on the preſent emergency; yet that ſince the 
cd reign of Edward the Firſt, every precedent of Regency was, in 
ald ſome degree, applicable; and that to appoint a Sole Regency at 
elf this time, would be to place an empty Crown on the head of our 
aly beloved Monarch. But, that, let the future conduct. of both 
ed Houſes, be what it might, if any analogy or precedent could at 
of all be applied, the beſt mode of obtaining. ſuch authority, would 
nt, be by appointing a Committee for that purpoſe. He confeſled, 
Ct, in caſe of the demiſe of the King, there could not ariſe a queſ- 
the tion relative io the ſucceſſion; but that, from a temporary in- 
* firmity, it would be a dangerous innovation in the conſtitution, 
las and perhaps give riſe to a train of misfortunes to which 
ſed this country had been unaccuſtomed. He therefore conjured their 
ant Lordſhips to poſtpone a concluſive opinion, till ſuch information 
his could be obtained, as might ſanction their proceedings. He 
gh aſſured their Lordſhips, that his principal reaſon for riſing, was 
ed, a hope to prevail on them to carry their debate no farther. 
and Lord Loughborough roſe again to declare, that what he had ſaid, 
but certainly had not originated in any wiſh that the ſentiments of ſo 
he humble a ſpeaker as himſelf might appear in a newſpaper. His 
85 Lordſhip obſerved, that it was unneceſſary for him to make any 
d's reply to the noble and learned Lord, ſince, as far as he had pro- 
viſ- ceeded, the noble and learned Lord had admitted the facts that 
on he had ſuggeſted. ; 
en- The Lord Chancellor came again from the woolſack to declare, 
nad that it had been far from his intention to impute to the noble and 
uſe learned Lord any ſuch motive for his argument of that day as a 
ink deſire to ſee his ſpeech in a newſpaper ; he ſhould, he declared, 


be aſhamed to aſcribe any ſuch motive to a member of either 
Houſe, or, indeed, to any gentleman whatever. He had merely 
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ſtated the conſequence that might reſult from prematurely agita- 
ting important queitions which were not yet before them. 


Earl Stanhope ſaid, he was in the country when the news 


reached him of his Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs, and he came to 
town with no other ſentiment than a determination to oppoſe the 


propoſition of ſaddling the Regent with a permanent council, if 


any ſuch propolition thould have been made- But he could not 
fit ſilent and hear it denied to the two Houſes of Parliament, that 


they had the power, in caſe of a vacancy of the throne; or the 


interruption of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, to 
make proviſion to ſupply the deficiency ; he inſiſted they had an 
undoubted right to ele? whom they thought proper as Regent du- 
ring the incapacity of the King. His Lordthip addreſſed his ar- 


gument chiefly to what had fallen from Lord Loughborough, . 


and read an extract from the Bill of Rights touching the condi- 
tions on which the Prince of Orange and the Princes Mary were 
offered and accepted the Crown; that declaration, he obſerved, 
was the act of the two Houſes of Parliament. He next aſked 
how the Hanover: family came to the Throne? and ſtated dif- 
ferent inſtances of the two Houſes interfermg with regard to the 
fcceihon to the Crown, to prove that their interference was 
conſtitutional. | | 

Ihe Duke of Norfolz obſerved, that the greateſt part of what 
had been ſaid was foreign to the motion before the Houle, to 
which he withed to confine himſelf. His Grace argued againſt 
the introduction of the words Infaney, and otherwije, and withed 
it had been limited to ſickneſs only, becauſe he was ſure then, 
that no precedent what-ver could have been produced from the 
hiſtory cf the Country, much leſs the records of that Houle, yet, 
their proceedings would have had the neceſſary folemnity, and 
the * egency might at once be placed where the claim of Nature 
gave, and the voice of Keaſon would afſign it. He therefore 
coincided with the opinion of the learned Lord, and conceived 
the propriety of addrefiing His RoYAL HIGHNEss, requeſting 
him to undertake the Government of the Realm. 

The Lord Preſident juſtified the wording of the motion, and 
declared, that his head muſt be ſtrangely illogical, if the term 
mfancy was not peculiarly in point to the preſent occaſion. 

Lord S$t:rmant ſupported the arguments of Lord Loughborough, 
and added teveral others in confirmation. His Lordſhip faid, by 
the approbation that had been ſigniſied when the declaration, that 
the Prince of Wales had no more right to exerciſe the Royal 


Authority, during his Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs, than any 


other individual ſubzedt, was alluded to; he was perſuaded it was 
a favourite doctrine with noble Lords: of a certain deſcription, and 
that it was thrown out with a view to feel the pulſe of the na- 
ton. He contended againſt the idea of the Regency being 
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elective; and argued, that if that doctrine were admitted, it 
would entirely change the Conſtitution, and turn a monarchial 
Government into a Republick, He reminded Earl Stanhope, 
that his arguments on the Bill of Rights and the Revolution 
were irrelevant, in anſwer to what had been ſaid by Lord Lough- 
borough, that noble and learned Lord having expreſsly men- 
tioned, that the two Houſes of Parliament could legally provide 
a ſucceſſor to the hrone, only in two inſtances; one of which 
was, when a ſubverſion of the governmeut took place by a 
breach of the original compact between a Sovereign and his 
ſubjects, which was preciſely, the caſe at the Revolution. | He 
complimented the noble Earl, however, on his objeEtion to ſad- 
dling the Regent with a permanent council, and inſtanced the 
caſe of the King of Poland, who, with virtues and talents to 
do honour to human life, is rendered inſignificant by a permanent 
council. The moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities in an e/eve Monarch 
could not prove advantageous to his people, cr render his go- 
vernment either beneficial or glorious while he was thus fettered ; a 
ſtep which, he was afraid, was intended tobe adopted here, and which 
could not be too much 4eprobated. His Lordibip declared, in the 
nime of the Peers of Scotland, that if the two Houſes took 
upon themſelves to depart from the rule of ſucceſſion, and elect 
a Regent, the Nobles of his part of the Realm would conſider the 
Act of Union as ſuſpended. After ridiculing the idea of ſetting 
up a competitor with the Prince of Wales, mentioning the cate - 
of the Duke de Guines, who boldly uſurped the Regency of 
France; and ſpeaking, in terms of affectionate forrow, of his 
Majeſty's illneſs; his Lordthip concluded with earneſtly recom- 
mending, that an addreſs of the two Houſes, intreating the Prince 
of Wales to aflume the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, and hold 
it during his Majeſty's incapacity, ſhould be voted and preſented 
to his Royal Highneſs. | | 

Lord Sydney avowed it to be his opinion that during the inter- 
ruption of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, occa- 
tioned by his Majeſty's illneſs, no perſon however high his rank, 
however diſtinguiſhed his birth had a legal claim to aſſume it as 
matter of right. His Lordſhip remonſtrated againſt the unfair- 
neis of arguing that a particular declaration muſt have been the 


declaration of a Right Hon. Friend of his in another place, be- 


cauſe a noble and learned Lord had met with it in what he 
called a miſerable pamphlet, the produce of a venal pen. 
Lord Portehſter ſaid, the ſecrecy with which every ſtep in re- 


lation to his Majeſty's illneſs had been taken, the confining” the 


examination of the phyſicians to a Committee of twenty-one, 
and although five days were allowed after laying the minute of 


dme Privy Council on the table, the calling upon him and other 


Lords in five minutes after the examinations of the: phyſicians 
| | | before 
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before the Committee of twenty-one had been read, to vote for 
a Committee to ſearch for precedents; made him regard the pro- 
ceedings of Miniſters on the ſubje& with an exceedingly jealous 
eye. Flis Lordſhip ſaid, he was very happy to hear the learned 
Lord from the woolſack mention that an Act of Indemnity was 
thought neceſſary, for — put the Great Seal, during a mino- 
rity; becauſe, that learned Lord would be cautious how he put 
the great Seal to any meaſure; as he ſincerely hoped that nobl 
and learned Lord would not experience an Act of Indemnity | ; 
he did it idly or improperly. His Lordſhip referred to the reigh 
of Edward the Third, when that King's ſon, a minor (aftey- 
wards called the Black Prince) was declared Regent by his fa- 
ther during his abſence, and reaſoned much at Jarge upon that 
and other precedents, His Lordſhip, after reprobating the mo- 
tion, on account of the indefinite terms in which it was ex- 
preſſed, aſked if it included precedents of what had been done 
in the abſence of the Sovereign ? | | 
The Earl of Hopetoun made a ſhort ſpeech ; but his Lordſhip 
ſpoke in ſo low a tone, that we could not collect his ſentiments. 
At length the queſtion was put, and agreed to, | 
The Houſe roſe at eight o'clock. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12. 
HOUSE OF-LORDS.. 


THERE being a meeting of the Cabinet, it was half paſt 
four before the Lord Chancellor came to the Houſe. 
As ſoon as the Lord Chancellor had taken the woolfack, 2 
Committee was appointed to inſpect the liſts delivered in at the 
table of twenty-one Lords, to be appointed as a Committee & to 
* examine and report precedents of ſuch proceedings as may 
have been had, in cale of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal 
Authority being prevented or interrupted by infancy, ſicknels 
<« infirmity, or otherwiſe, with a view to provide for the ſame.” 
After ſome time the Lord Preſident came into the Houle, and 
informed their Lordſhips, that the Committee had met and in- 
| {pected the ſeveral liſts, and had deſired him to report the follow- 
ing names as a Committee, viz. 


Archb. of Canterbury, Lord Preſident, 
Lord Chancellor, L“ ord Privy Seal, 
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Duke of Richmond, Biſhop of London, 
Duke of Portland, Lord Oſborne, 

Earl Derby, Lord Sydney, | 
Earl Coventry, | Lord Loughborough, : 
Earl Nartmouth, Lord Walſingham, 
Lord Radnor, Lord Grantley, 
Lord Chatham, Lord Hawkeſbury, 
Earl Bathurft, Lord Kenyon. 


Lord Stormont, 


The Lord Preſident then moved, & That the ſaid Committee, 
« or any eight or more of them, do meet to-morrow in the 
« Prince's Chamber.” | 

« That no Lord but thoſe of the Committee be preſent.” 

Lord Hopetoun moved, hat the Report from the Commitee 
appointed to examine the phyſicians, who had attended his 
« Majefty, touching the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, be print- 
« ed,” which, upon the queſtion being put, was ordered accord- 
« ingly.” | 


The Houſe then adjourned till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
STATE OF THE NATION. 


SOON after four the Speaker took the chair, when J/el/bore 
Ellis, Eſq. appearing at the bar, with the Report of the Committee 
appointed “ to examine, ſearch for, and report precedents of 
« ſuch proceedings, as may have been had in caſe of the perſonal 
« exerciſe of the Royal Authority being prevented or interrupted, 
« by infancy, ſickneſs, infirmity, or otherwiſe, with a view to 
« provide for the ſame,” he was ordered to bring up the Report, 
the title of which being read, | | | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, & That the ſaid Re- 
« port do lie on the table.” This having been agreed to, 

It was moved that the Report be printed. 

The Ghancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he apprehended it wou 
be neceſlary to allow a convenient time for the Houſe to conſider 
the contents of the Report, and examine and weigh their appli- 
cation and force, before they came to any proceeding upon it; 
that as it was his earneſt with to uſe every poſlible diſpatch con- 
lſtent with the due ſolemnity and acknowledged exigency of the 
caſe, he ſhould move, that the Houſe would, on an early day — 
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the courſe of next week, reſolve itſelf into a Committee, ©« tg 
c take into conſideration the preſent State of the Nation,” to 
which Committee he ſhould likewiſe refer the Report that had 
been juſt preſented, and that, containing the examination of his 
| Majeſty's phyſicians. He had entertained hopes, that in conſe. 
quence of the preparation that had been made with a view to ex- 
pedite the printing, that the copies might be ready for delivery 
next day, but he had juſt heard, that it would be impracticable, 
and that the copies could not be got ready for delivery before 
Monday. Tueſday therefore, he hoped, would be a day agree. 
able to the Houſe for the Committee, he had named, to fit ; and 
with a view the better to enable gentlemen to make themſelves 
maſters of the contents of the Report, he took that opportunity 
of informing the Houſe, that all the precedents, contained in the 
Report, were either taken from the Rolls of Parliament, the Sta. 
tute Books of the Realm, or their own Journals. A Schedule 
of the whole, with references, was annexed to the Report, 
which, at leaſt, he hoped, might be ready for ſeparate delivery ſo 
early as the next morning; and fuch gentlemen as had the books | 
in their poſſeſſion, might thereby be enabled to refer to them im- 
mediately, and proceed to an enquiry into the doctrines con- 
tained in that Report, without waiting for the delivery of the 
printed copy. Hoping that what he had ſaid would prove ſatis- 
factory to the Houle in general, he would take the liberty of 
moving, wr | 
« That this Houſe will, on Tueſday next, reſolve itſelf into a 
« Committee of the whole Houle, to take into conſideration the 


« State of the Nation.“ 
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Mr. Fox ſaid, he did not riſe to oppoſe the motion, nor tod 
argue for a later day. He role for two. purpoſes, which he felt F 
it incumbent upon him to loſe no time in laying before the Houle, p 
and the more eſpecially as they had reference to what had paſied e 
upon the ſubject that did then engage, and had for ſome days paſt P 


engaged their moſt. ſerious attention. The firſt purpoſe was, Vi 
what he never roſe for before, ſince he had been a member of that tl 
Houſe. No member was more indifferent to newſpaper para- ri 
raphs, reports, and repreſentations, than he was; he never th 

| farevly looked into any of their accounts of what he ſaid in that It 
Houſe, without finding ſome part of his ſpeech miſrepreſented, de 
but he had thought it beneath him to take any notice of it him- of 


ſelf, truſting, that if he had _exprefled himſelf clearly, the. can- 7 
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dour of that Houſe, and the recollection of thoſe who heard him, 
would do him juſtice. What he roſe then to complain of, was 


a very different matter, There had, he ſaid, been repteſenta- 
tions, or rather 1/-repreſentations, not in newſpapers, not in 
pamphlets, not in coffee-houſes, but there had been miſrepre- 
ſentations of what he had faid in that Houſe on Wedneſday laſt, 
publicly made, before a public and auguſt aſſembly, by a grave 
perſon, in high authority, and of dignified rank (Lord Camden). 


He deſired mankind to judge him and his opinions, from the ſenſe 


of thoſe opinions, and his meaning, as explained at the time. 
There were, he ſaid, different ſorts of miſrepreſentations ; there 


might be ſome wilful and intentional miſrepreſentations, others 


ariſing rather from levity, caprice, and wantonneſs, than miſ- 
chievous deſign, and again, another deſcription of miſrepreſenta- 
tions ariſing from the miſconception of honeſt minds, made by 
perſons, who were themſelves miſtaken, and acted upon that miſ- 


take. Under which of theſe deſcriptions of miſrepreſentation he 


had fallen, he would not take upon him to determine; poſſibly he 


might not have expreſſed, his meaning clearly, though he thought 
he had ſpoken in a manner ſo explicit, that no man could miſun- 


derſtand him; he was ſure it aroſe not from any contempt of his 


auditors, that he had not rendered himſelf more intelligible, bur 
merely from the want of power and capacity to convey to their 


minds, what ſo forcibly impreſſed his own. In ſtating what he 
had ſtated on that day, he could not ſurely be underſtood as hav- 
ing ſpoken any thing more than his own individual opinion; much 
Jeſs could he be ſuppoſed to have delivered the ſentiments or pre- 


ferred the claim of the exalted perſon, on whoſe right he had 


given his opinion, merely in ſypport of his argument. What 
had been underſtood to be his meaning, or what had been miſ- 


repreſented to have been his expreſſion and ſentiment, when 


ſpeaking as a member of Parliament, ought not to have been 
treated as it had been; as if public proceedings, of a grave and 
ſolemn nature, ought to be grounded on ſo unſubſtantial a foun- 


dation. After much introductory remark, of this tendency, Mr. 


Fox ſaid, the firſt thing he muſt clear himſelf from, was the ſup- 
poſition of having ſpoken from the authority of any perſon what- 
ever, much leſs from the authority of his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales. He had ſpoken merely of himſelf, and deli- 
vered his opinion as an individual member of Parliament. In 
that private capacity, and without the Prince of Wales's autho- 


rity, he had freely delivered his opinion. He would now ſtate 


that opinion, as he had entertained it then, and till entertained 
it, and to guard againſt miſconſtruction, more than he had yet 


done. His opinion was, That from the moment that the two Houſes 


of Parliament declared the King unable to exerciſe the Royal Sovereignty, 
from that moment, a right to exerciſe the Royal Authority, with all its 


functions, 
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power for the invigorating principle, whic 
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functions, attached to the Prince of Wales, for the time ſuch in- 
capacity exiſts. When this opinion was quoted, a new term 
had been interpolated, by which he was made to ſay, that 
the Prince of Wales had a right to ASSUME the Royal 
Authority- upon the interruption of its perſonal exerciſe in 
conſequence of the King's illneſs and incapacity. He muſt 
therefore appeal to the memory of every gentleman who had 
heard him, and call on them to ſay, whether the word afſunk, 
or aſſumption, once occurred in his ſpeech. The idea which 
he meant to convey was this, That the exerciſe of the Royal 
Authority was the right, under ſuch circumſtances, of the Prince 
of Wales; but he had ſpoken of it as a right and not the poſſeſſion. 
Before the Prince could exercife that right, he muſt appeal to the 
Court, competent to decide, whether it belonged to him or not, 
and from the adjudication of that Court receive the poſſeſſion. 
With the Lords and Commons of Great Britain reſted the ad- 
judication of the Prince of Males's right ; and by them was he 
to be put in poſſeſſion. But, in conſidering it, they were not 
to exerciſe diſcretion, whether he was, or was not, the proper 
perſon to exerciſe that right; but whether or not he really had it; 
they were not then in the capacity to legiſlate, but only to judge 


functions, which they all knew, to be clearly diſtinct. The more 


clearly to underſtand this, is was neceflary to explain the preciſe 
meaning of the word ele#on, and to contraſt it with the term 
adjudication. That Houſe could legiſlate and provide ſuch mea- 
ſures as is deemed adviſeable for the public intereſt, When they 
individually gave their votes for ſuch perſons, whom they thought 
molt fit to repreſent them in Parliament, they made their election 
of their repreſentative ;. but when they ſat in a Committee above 
ſtairs, to try whether A. or B. was entitled to a ſeat as repreſen- 
tative of ſuch or ſuch a borough, they ſat as judges, and their 
report was an adjzd:ration of the right of A. or B. In this ſitua- 
tion did the Houſe ſtand at preſent; they had not a legiſlative 

h gave life and action 
to that power which was wanting. As the monarchy was, on every 
principle of the conſtitution, hereditary, ſo, of conſequence, was 
the exerciſe of the executive power; and the Houſe, in its de- 
liberation, was not at liberty to exerciſe its diſcretion, or to choſe 
a Parliamentary Regent; they were not to confider,whether they 


were about to make a prudent election, but bound to pronounce a 


Juft judgement. If gentlemen would do him the honour to recol- 
lect his manner of treating this ſubject on the preceding day, 
they would, he hoped, do him the juffice to admit, that the mean- 
ing that he had yow explained, was precifely that which his 
words on a former occaſion had then been calculated to conve); 
and that he neither talked of the #/urpation of the two Houſes, 
nor ſuggeſted a ſingle idea to warrant the imputing to him any 
intention of that ſort or any thing like it. Let it be recalled 

3 Where 
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where be was ſpeaking, and to whom he was addrefling himſelf ?— 
to the Houſe of Commons—one of the conſtituent parts of the 
very Court that was to make the adjudication of the Prince's 


a right. Let it be recollected likewiſe, whether the reſt of his 
in argument, both in his ſpeech and his reply, did not go expreſsly 
1 to the nature of the Prince's right, as he had now defined it. 


He had, in terms the moſt explicit and unequivocal, aſſerted it 
as his opinion, that When that and the other Houſe of Parlia- 
ment declared his Majeſty incapable of exerciſing the Royal Au- 
thority ; that was the, preciſe period of time when the Prince's 
right attached, and when that Houſe ought not to delay in re- 
ſtoring the Royal Authority. Had he not ſaid, that the ſame 
principles which made the Crown hereditary, made the executive 
power, and the government of the country, hereditary likewiſe ? 
Upon that ground it, was, that he had argued as he had done, 


ad- and that he conceived to be the nature of the Prince of Wales's 
he r ght. He could not therefore be ſuppoſed to mean, that the 
not Prince would be juſtifiable, when the Houſes were ſitting, of 
i taking upon himſeif the powers and authority of Regent, until it 


was adjudged to him by Parliament. If there was no Parliament 
either fitting or exiſting, then, indeed, it would have been the 
duty of the Prince of Wales to have called a convention of the 


cir Lords and Commons; to whom the cauſe of their being ſo called 
wes might have been explained, and by whom his right, and the cir- 
lea- cumſtances on which it originated, might be recognized; and 
hey that then being met by him, as exerciſing the delegated functions 
ont of the Regal Power, they would become a legal Parliament. 


Having thus, as he hoped, clearly explained his. meaning, he 


"uy was free to acknowledge, that more difference of opinion pre- 
ſen- vailed reſpecting , the right of the Prince of Wales to exerciſe 
heir the Royal Authority, under the circumſtances ſo often ſtated, 
— than he could have expected; but much of that difference of 


opinion, he found, aroſe from ſome nice, lagical, and legal d:/tinc= 
tions, taken between the terms right and claim; diſtinctions more 


very equivocal, in his mind, than ſolid and ſubſtantial, and which were 
| Was reſted on arguments, that, he confeſſed, his underſtanding was too 
de- dull to comprehend. One idea he had learnt was, that it was 
cho allowed by ſome, that the Prince of Wales had an irreſiſtible 
they claim, which the Parliament could not reject or refuſe, whenever 
nce 4 it was made, without forfeiting their duty to the conſtitution, 
ecol- To that idea, he, for one, had no objection; becauſe he knew 
day, no difference between an irreſiſtible claim, and an inherent right. 
nean In another place, the right of the Prince of Wales had been 
h hi gone into deeply, and that by perſons every way qualified to diſ- 
nvey, cuſs it, who all gave their ſanction and authority to his opinion. 
ouſes, if the Prince of Wales had done him the honour to have aſked 
n 25 his advice how to proceed, he ſhould have told him, as Parlia- 
lecte ment was ſitting, that he thought his Royal Highneſs might have 
here | 2 lent 


'  -they were previouſly unacquainted ? Would it not be preferable, 


( 2] 
ſent a meſſage to either Houſe, or to both Houſes of Parliament, 
Rating his claim, and calling upon them to decide upon it. But 
as he had ſaid on a former day, his Royal Highneſs's forbearance 
was ſuch, that he would ſend his claim to neither Houſe of Par- 
liament; but would wait patiently, and with due deference, be- 
ing conſcious, that the two Houles ought to find that claim, and 
reftore the Royal Authority, Mr, Fox ſaid, he could not help 
thinking, that the conduct of his Royal Highneſs deferved the 
commendation he had beſtowed on it, and was entitled to uni- 
verſal applauſe. Mr. Fox declared, he had entertained ſanguine 
hopes, that in the adjuſtment of a buſineſs of ſo very delicate and 
important a nature, men, of every deſcription, would have con- 
curred in one leading and effential circumſtance, viz. that let 
there exiſt what doubt there might, of the Prince of Wales's 
fight to exerciſe the Royal Authority, under the preſent circum- 
ſtances of the country, there could be none of the propriety of 
inveſting him with the fole adminiſtration of government, and 
with the unlimited exerciſe of all the regal functions, powers, 
and prerogatives. He had not yet abandoned theſe hopes alto- | 
ether. | 
Reſcuing himſelf from the effect of miſrepreſentation, in a 
particular, reſpecting which, he ſhould have been extremely ſorry 
to have been miſunderſtood, had been one of the purpoſes for 
which he had riſen to trouble the Houſe that day. The ſecond 
purpoſe for which he had riſen, was, if poſſible, to obtain una- 
nimity on a ſubject of ſuch peculiar magnitude and national im- 
rtance, : | a | 
The Right Hon. Gentleman, he obſerved, had named an early | 
day, for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the 
whole Houſe, to take into conſideration the State of the Nation; | 
he did not mean by an early day, a day too _ e had before 
declared, that after the authentication of the King's incapacity, } 
the Houſe ought not to loſe any time in reſtoring the Royal Au- L 
| thority : but it was not undeſirable that the Houſe ſhould be en- a 
abled to know what ſort of propoſition it was, that the Right h 
Hon. Gentleman meant to come forward with on Tueſday ; in 
order to be able to turn it in their minds, and come prepared to 
diſcuſs it, with ſome degree of knowledge of its propriety and 
expediency. - He would ſubmit it fairly to the good ſenſe of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) whether, on a buſineſs of 
ſuch magnitude, and where ſuch a peculiar degree of delicacy 
muſt neceſſarily attend the diſcuſſion, it would be right to prels 
gentlemen to determine, at once, on a propoſition with which 


he aſked, to communicate ſome general outlines of the procedure; 
that where the field of diſcuſſion was ſo wide, and the lines 

of diſttinction ſo minute, that they might know at leaſt 2 
3 ire 
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direct their attention. To reſerve the intended propoſition, . 
whatever it might be, could anſwer no one uſeful purpoſe, He 
wiſhed the Right Hon. Gentleman not to regard him as hoſtile 
on the preſent occaſion, He knew it was ſo uſual for the Houſe 
to ſee the Right Hon. Gentleman and himſelf acting in an hoſtile 
point of view towards each other, that it was difficult to conſider | 
them in any other light; but what he now ſuggeſted, he ſug- 
geſted on grounds of general convenience, devoid of any party 
conſideration whatever. If the Right Hon. Gentleman did not 
feel the propoſition that he had made, as he did, he could only 
lament that he did not. 9 5 
He was inclined to hope, that as to eſſential points, the differ- 
ence between the Right Hon. Gentleman and himſelf was ex- 
tremely minute; an advantage therefore would reſult from a 
communication of the intended propoſition; the opinions of 
* 2 men, upon it, might be aſcertained; and thence it might 
be ſeen, whether arrangements might mot be made to reconcile 
difference on ſmall points, in order that the queſtion, whatever 
it might be, might not be carried by a diviſion, or majority of | 
the Houſe, but that it might be carried with perfect unanimity. | 
What ſome conceived a right in the Prince of Wales, others 
might deem at the diſpoſal of the two Houſes of Parliament; 
but that was a difference of opinion, of no material import to the © 
main conſideration, of the act they were to do, and which the 
muſt proceed to, in ſome ſhape or other. When the thing itſelf 
was decided, it would remain to determine by what mode to no- 
tify it. He conceived, there could be but two regular methods: 
one by a declaration, the other by an addreſs, or perhaps both 
conjointly by the two Houſes. He knew not whether the Right 
Hon. Gentleman would be willing to communicate the outline 
of what he meant to ſtate to the . — next Tueſday; but 
be had no difficulty to declare, unreſervedly, what his opinion was 
upon the ſubject; if the opinion of ſo inſignificant an individual 
| 25 he was, were worth attending to. His opinion was, te declare 
bir Royal Highneſs REGENT, for the purpoſe of exerciſing ALL 
the Regal Powers, in the ſame manner, and to the ſame extent, as 
they might have been exerciſed by his MAJESTY, had his health 
been 2 as to render him capable of continuing to exerciſe the Royal 
Authority. That was his opinion, and the Houſe would ſee it 
was a plain, ſimple, intelligible propoſition. If the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's propoſition came near his, ſomething ought to be 
WF {acrificed to unanimity, and he ſhould be ready to give up on 
his part, in proportion as the Right Hon. Gentieman would 
expreſs the ſame willingneſs to accommodate. Though it 
abundantly more deſirable to carry a queſtion of ſuch infinite 
magnitude by the univerſal and unanimous conſent of the Houſe, 
than by a majority, yet if the Right Hon, Gentleman's opinion 
ET RED differed 
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differed widely from his, ſo widely, that there was no chance of 
reconciling the one to the other, he ſhould be reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of dividing, and ſeeing which gained the majority. He 
declared he ſhould be willing to ſacrifice much for the purpoſe of 
making unanimity, becauſe he thought it above all things de- 
ſirable. In the great point there could be no difference of 
opinion. 

They muſt all agree, that it was, in the firſt inſtance, their bu- 
ſineſs, to ſet up ſomething for the regal power, and who would 
they ſet up but the Prince of Wales; who certainly had the firſt 
intereſt in the welfare of the kingdom, his Majeſty alone ex- 
cepted? He urged the right of tie Prince as an abſtract point, 
and as fuch, the ſtating it was, in his opinion, a powerful argu- 
ment, But what ſignified differences upon abſtract points, where 
the ſubſtance was indiſputable ? The field was a wide one, and 
h's object, then, as it had been in the debate of Wedneſday, was 
to lead the mind to what point Gentlemen ought to look. De: 
qua re agitur was the matt& he wiſhed to aſcertain, and with 
that view, he had' called upon the Right Hon. Gentleman to 
ſtate the outline of the propoſition, he meant to come forward 
with next Tueſday, Perhaps, as the Right Hon. Gentleman 
was in full poſſeſſion of what ought to be done, in his (Mr, 
Fox's) opinion: the Right Hon. Gentleman might feel the lets 
objection and difficulty in ftating his own opinion, All he 
withed was, that the Houſe might know what they were to ex- 
mange and not come altogether unprepared to 
meet it, wien the propoſition ſhould be regularly made. In the 
beginning of his ſpeech, he had endeavoured to explain a mat- 
ter, reſpecting which he had been miſrepreſented in another 
place. He hoped to had done it ſatisfactorily; but if any Gen- 
tleman entertained a doubt upon any part of what he had faid, 
he ſhould be happy to riſe again to anſwer any queſtion on that 
tubject, and to give the fulleſt explanation. | 

"the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he did not riſe to debate, 
at large on the topics to which their attention had been called 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman. They had jult received a vo- 
luminous Report from the Committee appointed to ſearch for 
Precedents, in order that the Houſe might have every informa- 


tion before them, to guide their proceedings, under the preſent 


2rduous and ſingular ſituation of the country, that the wiſdom 


of. their anceſtors, the ſtatutes of the realm, and the records ot 


Parliament could afford ; and he had moved to refer that report, 
together with the examination of his Majeſty's phylicians, to 
the Committee of the whole Houſe, who were to take the ſtate 
of the nation into their confideration next "Fuefday, In that 
Committee the topics touched on by the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, would neceflarily undergo an ampic diſcuſion. It 


thei; 
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their laſt debate on the ſubject, there appeared to be a point at 
iſſue between the Right Honourable Gentleman and himſelf, and 
from all that the Right Hon. Gentleman had then ſaid, it ſtill 
appeared to be no leſs at iſſue than before. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had explained, as he thought proper, the meaning 
of a very eſſential part of his ſpeech on Wedneſday laſt. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that he ſhould be ſorry to fix, 
on any Gentleman, a meaning, which he afterwards declared 
not to have been his meaning. In whatever way, therefore, he 
had before underitood- the Right Hon. Gentleman's words, rela- 
tive to the Prince's forbearing to aſſert his claim, &c. he was wil- 
ling to take the matter upon the Right Hon. Gentleman's prefent 
explanation, and to meet it upon thoſe grounds, upon which he 
had then, after maturer deliberation, placed it. The Right 
Hon, Gentleman now aſſerted, that the Prince of Wales had a 
right to exerciſe the Royal Authority, under the preſent circum- 
ſtances of the country; but that it was as a right, not in poſſeſſion, 
until the Prince could exerciſe it on, what the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman called, the adjudication of Parliament. He on 
his part denied that the Prince of Wales had any right whatever 
ard upon that point the Right Hon. Gentleman and he were till 
at iſſue; an iflue, that, in his opinion, muſt be decided, before 
they proceeded one ſtep farther, in the great and important con- 
ſiderations to be diſcuſſed and determined. One part of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech, Mr. Pitt faid, he muſt take 
notice of; as the Right Hon. Gentleman's ideas in that point 
had not appeared to kin to be quite accurate and diſtinct. He 
ſeemed to have intended to renounce all idea of the Prince 
of Wales's right to aſſume the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, 
under the preſent or ſimilar circumſtances, without the previous 
adjudication of Parliament, or of the two Houſes ; but if he un- 
derſtood the Right Hon. Gentleman correctly, he had uſed the 
words during the fitting of Parliament; the plain inference from 
which expreſſion was, that if Parliament were not fitting, the 
Prince of Wales could ASSUME the exerciſe of the regal au- 
thority. The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, that he 
thought the Prince of Wales could, in no one caſe, have power 
to aſſume the right. If there were no Parliament in exiſtence, 
he granted that the Heir Apparent, acting in concert with other 
perſons, in great ſituations, might, under ſuch circumſtances as 
the preſent, have iſſued writs, and convened the two Houſes, for 
the purpoſe of providing for the exigency. Such a proceeding 
vould be juſtified by the neceflity of the caſe, and with a view 
to the ſafety of the nation, which ſuperſeded all forms: but that 
it would be a legal and formal ſummons of the Parliament, or 
that a Parliament could be called together without legal autho- 
ity, he muſt abſolutely deny. Such a meeting would be a Con- 
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vention, like to that aſſembled at the time of the abdication 9 
James the Second, and in other periods of difficulty; but it could 
not be a legal and formal calling together of a Parliament. With 
regard to the queſtion of the Prince of Wales's right of aſſuming 
the power, during the intermiſſion of Parliament, and his right 
not in poſſeſſion (as it was called) during the fitting of Parlia. 
ment; he need not reſt much upon the diſtinction, denying, as 
he did, that any right to aſſume the regal authority under any cir. 
cumſtances, independent of the conſent and approbation of Par. 
liament, exiſted in the Prince of Wales. If ſuch a right was 
admitted, there was an end to all parliamentary deliberation. Bur 
ſuppoſing the right of a ſumption of royalty given up altogether; 
and that the Prince mutt haye the right adjudged by Parliament, 
he denied that they were canyaſſing a right and acting as judges 
as the Right Honourable Gentleman had declared they were. It 
was ſubverſive of the principles of the Conſtitution to admit, 
that the Prince of Wales might ſeat himſelf on the throne, dur. 
ing the life-time of his father; and the intimation of the exiſtence 
of ſuch a right, (as he had remarked on a former occaſion) pre, 
ſented a queſtion of greater magnitude and importance, even 
than the preſent exigency and the proviſion that it neceſſarily re- 
quired ; a queſtion, that involved in it the principles of the con- 
ſtitution, the protection and ſecurity of our liberties, and the 
ſafety of the ſtate, Whatever therefore might be the order of 
their proceeding, he hoped there would be an unanimous con- 
currence of opinion, that it was impoſſible to let the Queſtion 
of Right, that had been ſtarted, be diſmiſſed, without its being 
fully diſcuſſed and decided; it was a queſtion that ſhook the 
foundation of the conſtitution, and upon the deciſion of which 
all that was dear to us, as Britons, depended. In his opinion, 
therefore, it was their firſt duty to decide, whether there were 
any right in the Prince of Wales to claim the exerciſe of the re- 
gal power, under any circumſtances of the country, independent 
of the actual demiſe of the Crown. In the diſcuſſion of the 
powers with which a Regent was to be inveſted, there might be 
differences of opinion, whether the whole of the Royal Preroga- 
tives ſhould be delegated, on the grounds of expediency ; there 
might be differences of opinion, whether a portion only of the 
Royal Authority ſhould be delegated, and a part reſerved on the 
grounds of prudence and diſcretion, Theſe were important to- 
pics, which they could not diſcuſs, unleſs they firſt knew, whe- 
ther they were fitting as Judges, or as a Houſe of Parliament, 
poſſeſſing a power of deliberation, and capable of exerciſing 3 
conſtitutional diſcretion. They muſt firſt aſcertain, whether 
that which ſhould be veſted in the hands of the Prince of W ales, 
was matter of adjudication on their part, of right in his Royal 
Highneſs, or as a truſt in behalf and in the name of his Majeſty; 


and 
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n of and therefore he ſhould think it his duty to bring, forward the 
ould Queſtion of Right as a preliminary queſtion. The minds of the 
Vith people were unſettled, and their notions deranged ; they knew 
ming not how far the authority of their repreſentatives was to extend 
right they knew not, in fact, whether their reprefentatives had any au- 
lia. thority at all they themſelves muſt be at a loſs to know how 
g7 as they were to proceed until it was determined, whether they were 
Clr- to adjudge the ſovereignty as a right, or to veſt it only as a trail. 
Par This muſt therefore be the firſt ſubject of deliberation when they 
Was met in the Committee. If that right was found to exiſt, there 
But could not be an occaſion for any ſpecific reſolutions on their 
her; part; if not, then they would proceed to deliberate with a re- 
nent, viving conſciouſneſs of the propriety of their conduct. He had, 
geg he ſaid, mentioned the alternative, but God forbid that the fatal 
1 alternative ſhould be decided in favour of the intimated igt of 
Imit, the Prince of Wales 

dur Having thus gone through thoſe parts of Mr. Fox's ſpeech, 
ence that referred to what had been ſaid of the right of the 
pre; Prince of Wales, the Chancellor of the Exchequer took no- 
even tice of the call, which Mr. Fox had made upon him, relative 
re- to the future propoſitions, to be brought forward by him in 
con- the Committee that had been moved for, to take into conſidera- 
| the tion the State of the Nation. On the preſent ſubject, he for 
er of his part, had no wiſh of concealment, no defire of reſerve. He 
con- ſaid, if the Queſtion of Right ſhould be decided, as he thought 
{tion it muſt be, upon conſtitutional principles; he ſhould in that caſe 
being certainly proceed to propoſe meaſures for providing for the in- 
& the terruption of the Royal Authority, occaſioned by his Majeſty's 


chick preſent incapacity to exerciſe it; aud as he was always happy, 


nion, when he could concur with the requiſition of the Right Hon. 
were Gentleman, he would ſtate the outline, without feeling any pre- 
e re- judice to the perſon who had called for it; but he begged to 
dent have it underſtood, that what he was about to ſtate, was not to 


f the be a matter of debate at that moment, nor were any arguments 
ht be then to be raiſed upon it, He proceeded to declare, | 

oga- That however decided he might be, in his opinion, againſt the 
there whole, or any part of the Regal Power, being veſted in the Prince 
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of Wales, as a matter of right (in any way in which that right 
had been explained) he was equally ready to ſay, that as a mat- 
ter of diſcretion, and on the ground of expediency, it was, in his 
opinion, highly deſirable, that whatever part of the Regal Power 


nent, it was neceſſary ſhould'be exerciſed at all, during this unhappy 
ing 3 interyal, ſhould be veſted in a /mgle perſon, and that perſon the 
ether Prince of Wales. That he allo thought it moſt conſiſtent with 
"ales, true conſtitutional principles, and moſt for the public conveni- 
Royzl ence, that his Royal Highneſs ſhould exerciſe that portion of au- 
eſty; thority (whatever it might be) unfettered by any permanent coun- 

and cih and with the free choice of his political ſervants, With regard 


to 


1 

to the portion of Royal Authority which ought to be given, or 
that which ought to be withheld, 1t would be premature, in this 
tage, to enter into the particular diſcuſſion of it; but he had no 
objection, even now, to declare in general, that whatever autho. 
rity was neceſſary, for carrying on the public buſineſs, with vigour 
and diſpatch, and for providing, during this interval, for the ſafety 
and intereſts of the country, ought to be given; but on the other 
hand, any authority, not neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, and capa- 
ble of being, by poſſibility, employed, in any way which might 
tend to embarraſs the exerciſe of the King's lawful authority, 
when he ſhould be enabled to reſume it into his own hands, 
eught to be withheld ; becauſe, from its being given, more incon- 
venience might ariſe to the future intereſts both of the People 
and of the Crown, than any which could ariſe in the mean time 
from its temporary ſuſpenſion. . | TRIS 
I! be principles of this explicit declaration of his intention he 

juſtified on the ground, that whatever was given to the Regent, 
or withheld, ought to be given with a view to the moment when 
his Majeſty ſhould be capable of reſuming his rightful preroga- 
tives; a circumſtance to which it peculiarly became him to look, 
in the ſituation in which he ſtood, honoured with the confidence 
of a Sovereign to whom he was bound, and ſtrongly attached 
by the ties of gratitude and duty but of that he would ſay no 
more. The Houſe had now before it voluminous precedents of 
the conduct of their anceſtors on ſimilar occaſions, that they 
may be inſtructed by their wiſdom, and directed by their expe- 
rience. Whatever judgment might be formed of what he had 
laid, he was conſcious of having given a free and an honeſt opi- 
nion, and was fatisfied with that conſciouſneſs. He conceive 
it could not be thought neceſlary for him to go any farther into 
the ſubject, as the adjuſtment of the whole proceeding muſt reſt 
with the Committee on the State of the Nation, where it would 
be neceſſary to come forward with the different propoſitions ſe- 
parately, and to proceed, ſtep by ſtep, to mark and define, by 
diſtinct reſolutions, what parts of the Royal Prerogative ſhould 
be given to the Regent, and what withheld ; and, laſt of all, the 
mode of agnifying the determination of the Houſe to the Prince 
of Wales. then added, that in compliance with the requeſt 
of Mr. Fox, he had then been more explicit than, perhaps, many 
perſons might think diſcreet; though he was content with the 
reflection that it was frank and honeſt. He would not, however, 
anticipate any part of hat would probably be the ſubject of fu- 
ture debates ; and ſhould not be led by any circumſtance what- 
ever, to renew that particular ſubject for the courſe of that 
evening. | Ya 
Ar. Fox ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman had, in his opinion, 
pretty nearly tated every thing that he had deſired, and indeed full 
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as much as he either did, or had any right to expect from him, 
and that with extreme candour, 'I he Right Hon. Gentleman 
had made a diſtinction between the right of the Prince of Wales, 


while Parliament was ſitting; and bis right while Parliament was 
ut ſitting; and had atked what would have been the Prince's con- 


duct under the latter circumftance ? In that caſe, Mr. Fox ſaid, 


he ſuppoſed the Prince would have done what the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ſtated, might have been done; he would have 
convened the two Houſes of Parliament, and referred to that 
convention, the conſideration of the ſtate of the nation, and ex- 
pected, when they declared the incapacity of the King, that they 
would have alſo declared his right to the Regency. Some words, 
he obſerved, had ſlipped into the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
ſpeech, which ſeemed to inſinuate, that he had put the Regency 
in a point of view, very different from that in which he had placed 
it. The Right Hon, Gentleman had faid, that Houſe was to 
decide, whether it was a igt or a truſt, When he (Mr. Fox) 
had ſtated that the Prince of Wales had a right to exerciſe theroyal 


| authority, he muſt undoubtedly have meant, to exerciſe, it as a 


truſt from the people, which Parliament might reſume, alter, and 
modify, juſt as Parliament thought proper, If that truſt were 
wbuſed elſentially, the people of England might reſume it without 
the Parliament, as had been done in the cale of the Revolution. 
In all cafes of neceſſity, forms, which were meant only for the 
protection of their liberties, muſt give way to what they were 
intended, not to oppoſe, but to guard. The Regency was a truſt, 
on behalf of the people, for which the Prince was reſponſible, in 
like manner as his Majeſty, and every monarch, that ever fat upon 
the throne, were reſponſible, tor the due execution of their high 
office; ſovereignty was a truſt depending on the natural liberties 
of mankind, Bur his notions, on Revolution doctrines, had been 
ſo often ſtated, and were, he conceived, ſo well known in that 
Houſe, that he ſcarcely ſuppoſed, it would be imputed to him, 
that he meant to deny that the Regency was a tru/?; fo far from 
it, he had upon that ground urged the Prince's right to be here- 
wary, conceiving an hereditary ſucceſſion the beſt ſecurity to the 
people, for the due diſcharge and faithful execution of the import- 
ant truſt, veſted by them in their Governors. Mr. Fox took no- 
tice of the abſtract queſtion of right, which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had declared he would bring forward in the Commit- 
tee on the ſtate of the nation, and ſaid, till he ſaw the words of 
tne propoſition, it was impoſſible for him to ſpeak to it, It might 
be a propolition which the Committee might affirm ; it might 
be a propofition which the Committee might deny; or it might 
be a propoſition which the Committee might neither affirm nor 
deny, but wave the conſideration of. | <1 

With regard to the ſteps which the Right Hon. Gentleman, had 
aid, be would take in the Committee; — might be * 
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offered to his intended mode of proceeding, and he would ſtate 
what thoſe objections were, without arguing upon any of them, 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had faid, to whom the powers of 
the royal authority ſhould be entruſted ; and after reſolving that, 
he had declared that only a portion of thoſe powers ſhould be 
given. A queftion might ariſe between thoſe two ſteps, viz. 4 
debate whether there ſhould be a portion or the whole of the royal 
authority veſted in the Regent. Mr. Fox conſidered this in the 
two different points of view, as a queſtion of right, and as a queſ- 
tion of expediency. He doubted whether the plan of proceeding, 
ſtep by ſtep, could legally be purſued ; and whether, allowing, 
for the moment, that the Prince of Wales had no right, the two 
Houſes of Parliament could propoſe an Act of Legiſlation. He 


. * doubted. alſo, whether they muſt not neceſſarily, in the firſt in- 


ſtance, ſet up ſomething for a King, to give bis conſent to the 
propoſed defalcation of royal authority, whatever it might be, 
Reftoring the royal authority, ſeemed to him to be clearly the 
_ firſt ſtep that mult be taken, and that the two Houſes could not 
bargain with the Regent before hand for the diminution of the 
regal power. He profeſſed, he ſaw no fort of neceſſity for com- 
ing to a diviſion on an abſtract propoſition, when they had mea- 
ſures of ſo much folidity and ſubſtance to take ; where the portion 
of power that muſt be given, would be ſo much, and that which 
- muſt be withheld ſo little, the ſtating an abſtract propoſition was, 

in his mind uſeleſs; he thought it, therefore, much better to 
wave it, and for both Houſes to convince men by their acts, and 
not by abſtract. reſolutions. The Right Hon. Gentleman's in- 
tentions, he obſerved, were plain and manifeſt ; and he had, on 
his part, expreſsly ſtated his opinion on the ſubject, viz. to inveſt 
his Royal Highneſs with the whole not a portion of the royal 
powers; both ſides of the Houſe were, therefore, ſufficiently un- 
derſtood, and the queſtion conſequently would be, whether it 
was expedient to make the Prince of Wales a Regent, or a par- 
liamentary Regent, and thus as a ſituation, and create a power, 
hitherto unknown to our conſtitution, by placing a perſon in the 
fituation of a King without rega] powers. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he did not riſe to debate the mode of pro- 
ceeding ſtated by the Right Hon, Gentleman; his Right Hon. Friend 
had fully ſpoken his mind upon the ſubject; he roſe merely to 
prevent any concluſion being drawn from their ſilence, that they 
concurred in the propriety or expediency of putting the abſtract 
propofition on the right of the Prince of Wales. His Right Hon. 
Friend, with that noble frankneſs, which diſtinguiſhed his poli- 
tical conduct, and made a part of his nature, had freely ſtated his 
opinion on that ſubject. He argued againit the diſcuſſion of any 
ſuch propoſition ; maintaining, that it was neither likely to tend 
to the promotion of the good, or the peace of the public. 7 
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could not conciliate, it might create diſſentions and animoſities, 
and therefore, he contended, it would be extremely unwiſe, as it 
was obviouſly unneceſſary, to agitate it, or preſs the Houſe to 
come to any vote upon it. He reminded the Right Honnourable 
Gentleman of the danger of provoking that claim to be aſſerted, 
[a loud cry of Hear ] Hear] which, he obſerved, had not yet 
been preferred. [Another cry of Hear ! Hear !] He repeated 
his words, and aſked, would the Right Hon. Gentleman chuſe to 
have his own propoſition put upon the journals, viz. 'That the 
Prince of Wales had no more right to exerciſe the royal authority, 
during the incapacity of the _— than any other individual ſub- 
jet? If he would not, why would he preſs an abſtract propoſi- 
tion, that muſt throw the nation into anarchy and confuſion ? Mr. 
Sheridan ſaid, he was ſo thoroughly convinced, that the diſcuſ- 
ſion of the queſtion was evidently unneceſſary, and, in its con- 
ſequences, miſchievous, that he was ſure no man, who was not 
actuated by a ſpirit of diſſention, or from the paltry pride which 
fought, at every expence, the triumph of its own opinions, could 

ropole it. ws: þ 125 | | LI 
; The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Frederick Campbell 
roſe together, but the former obtained the hearing. After apo- 
logizing to his Lordſhip, for taking the liberty of obliging him 
to defer the communication of what he meant to have ſaid. Mr. 
Pitt declared, he roſe to remark the manner in which the Hon. 
Gentleman had choſen to treat what had fallen from him, in com- 
pliance with the requeſt of the Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite 
to him. The Hon. Gentleman had choſen rather indiſcreetly, 
and with a degree of warmth, altogether uncalled for, to enter 
into a diſcuſſion of the propriety of bringing forward a propoſi- 
tion, not then before the Houſe, but which would come under 
diſcuſſion, in a regular way, on a future day, He had now, how- 
ever, an additional reaſon, for aſſerting the authority of the Houſe, 
and defining the boundaries of right ; when the deliberative fa- 
culties of Parliament were invaded, and an indecent menace 
thrown out to awe and influence their proceedings. It was evi- 


dent, he ſaid, that there were but two opinions, on the queſtion, 


that had been hitherto agitated, touching the preſent exigency, in 
conſequence of his Majeſty's incapacity to exerciſe the royal, 
authority ; the one, that they were to deliberate on one of the 
moſt intereſting points that ever came before a Houſe of Parlia- 
ment ; the other, that they were to proceed to an adjudication of 
one of the moſt important rights that ever was claimed. In the. 
diſcuſſion of theſe opinions, the Houſe, he truſted, would do 
their duty, in ſpite of any threat that might be thrown out; men 
who felt their native freedom, would not ſubmit to a threat, how- 
ever high the authority from which it might come. 
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Ni. Sheridan explained, and denied that he had uſed any 
threat ; that he only ſaid, at leaſt he only intended - to fay, the 
Houſe ſhould be cautious, not to provoke the appearance of ; 
claim yet undemanded. The explanation, he ſaid, was the more 
neceflary, leaſt, coming through him, the obſervation might be 
thought to have proceeded from the higheſt quarter. He faid, 
he had only ſpoken of the danger that might ariſe, if the Prince 
ſhould be provoked to prefer a claim, which he certainly had not 
yet preferred, and the diſcuſſion of which he muſt continue to 
think as miſchievous in its tendency, as it was undoubtedly un- 
neceſſary ; he muſt therefore repeat, that whoever preſſed for- 
ward ſuch a diſcuihon, was actuated by a miſchievous intention. 

The Chancellor of the Exchegter ſaid he was glad to hear an ex- 
planation. Had the Hon. Gentleman been equally guarded be- 
fore, he ſhould not have thought it neceſſary to have taken notice 
of what he could not conceive but to be a threat. The Hon, 
Gentleman might, however, quiet thoſe apprehenſions which 
produced any explanation. He would not villify or degrade the 

auguſt perſonage alluded: to, by ſuppoſing him capable of con- 
veying any ſuch hint, nor could an intimation like that, have 
the effect of implicating any one but the Hon. Gentleman 
himſelf. 

Mr. Sheridan made his advantage of this retort, and ridiculed, 
very pleaſantly, the pompous indignation, with which, he ſaid, the 
Miniſter ſeemed to be fired, by a formidable menace, fulminated 
, againſt the Houſe of Commons, by ſo inſignificant an individual 
as himſelf. | : 
Lord Frederick Campbell ſaid, he had a wiſh to know, whether 
that Houſe had really a right to debate. A Right Hon, Gentle- 
man had hinted ſomething to the contrary, and ſaid, that they 
came merely to recognize the right of the Prince. He ſaid, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had thrown out imputations, which hurt 
his feelings exceedingly. He did not underſtand that any mem- 
ber had a right to impute bad intentions to another, With re- 
gard to the queſtion of right, the queſtion muſt neceſſarily be diſ- 
cuſſed before any other. He had the other day heard it doubted, 
whether they were a Parliament or a Convention? It had even 
been aſked, whether the Speaker had a right to iſſue writs, and 
other offenſive expreſhons had been uſed which he did not recollett, 
He wanted to know whether he had a right to debate, and there 
was no other way of putting it out of doubt, whether they were 2 
Parliament or not, but by coming to a deciſion of the queſtion 
of right? His Lordſhip withed not, that bad motives ſhould be 
imputed to any man; his own motives, he declared, were pure 
and honourable. | 

Mr. Fox (aid, that he ſcarcely knew how to anſwer a noble 


Lord, who had expreſſed his di/zu/t at ſomething which he could 
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not recollat.— He did not wiſh to find fault with the motives of 
any perſon. He had long known the noble Lord ; he had, when 
in power, the good fortune to have his Lordſhip coincide in his 
opinions, but had conſtantly the misfortune, when out of office, that 
they could agree on no one topic. His Lordſhip was once vio- 
lent againſt a diflolution of Parliament, but his zeal, ſomehow, 
evaporated in his paſſion, and in a very ſhort time after he found 
his Lordſhip quite of a different opinion! and he was with the 
new Miniſter when the new Parliament aſſembled. ' A proof, 
that warm and zealous as the part the noble Lord had taken 
againſt the diſſolution had been, the noble Lord's opinion had 
changed much ſooner than his own had done. | 

With regard to the doubt, whether the Speaker could iſſue his 
writ, the Speaker would recollect it originated with himſelf, and 
not with him. | 

Lord Frederick Campbell replied. He faid, that he did not 
mean the Right Hon. Gentleman, but the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sheridan) who ſpoke laſt. He would not he ſaid be laughed 


| out of his privilege; as a member of that Houſe. He loved the 


Conſtitution, and he loved the Prince of Wales, and ſhould be 
ready to ſerve him“ whenever he got into a proper ſhare of 
ic r.“ 4 a g 

Mr. Sheridan diſcovered ſome whimficality in his Lordfhip's 
faculties He congratulated his Lordſhip on his diſentanglement, 
He had firſt blamed his Right Hon. Friend for opinions thrown 
out, it ſeems, on a former day, that his Lordſhip did not hear! 
He now caſt the blame on him (Mr. Sheridan) who did not then 
pet (A loud laugh through the Houſe): 

Lord Frederick Campbell, after declaring the propriety of ſub- 
mitting to the Regent when he ſhould be appointed, and vindi- ' 
cating loudly his freedom of ſpeech, which he declared no laugh- 
ter ſhould ſuppreſs, concluded the debate. | | 

The queſtion was then put znd agreed to. 

It was then moved, and agreed to, | 

« That the Report from the Committee appointed to examine 
< his Majeſty's phyſicians. Alſo, 

“ The Report of the Members of his Majeſty's moſt honour- 
able Privy Council. And alfo, © | F 

« The Report from the Committee appointed to ſearch for 
« precedents, be referred to the ſaid Committee.” | | 

The Houſe roſe immediately, having adjourned to Tueſday 
next. | | 


MONDAY, 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 15. 
" HOUSE OF LORDS. 


© THIS day as ſoon as prayers were over, the Lord Chancellor 
adjourned the Houle during pleaſure, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity to ſome Lords who were expected to come down. Soon 
after four o'clock, his Lordſhip again took the woolſack, when 
Earl Fitzwilliam roſe, and began with apologizing for the ir- 
regularity of bringing on a converſation, without intending to 
make a motion, or to ſtate any qu-ſtion, that would render ſuch 
converſation agreeable to form and order ; but irregular as he 
confeſſed it was, he truſted their Lordfhips would overlook it, 
on account of the momentous ſubject to which it referred, and 
the great delicacy that, every one of their Lordſhips muſt con- 
feſs, ought to accompany all their proceedings, upon the preſent 
unfortunate and calamitous ſituation of affairs. Having thus be- 
fought the indulgence of the Houſe, the Earl proceeded to ex- 
plain the nature of the object which had induced him, thus irre- 
gularly, to addreſs their Lordſhips. In conſequence of diſcuſſions 
held elſe-where, a queſtion upon the rights of a moſt exalted 
Perſonage, was about to be agitated, a queſtion which he was 
thoroughly perſuaded could not be brought under diſcuſſion, with- 
out producing effects that every well meaning and conſiderate 
individual muſt with to avoid. The public already had, in ſome 
meaſure, caught the alarm, and much uncaſineſs had been mani- 
feſted upon the ſubject; he roſe, therefore, to deprecate the diſ- 
cuſſion of any ſuch queſtion in that Houſe, ſince he was per- 
ſuaded it would be infinitely more ſatisfactory to moſt of their 
Lordihips, that the queſtion might not be agitated, and he the 
rather deprecated the diſcuſſion, as it could not be in the ſmalleſt 
degree neceſlary that it ſhould take place. It would, he ſaid, be 
a very great ſatisfaction to his mind, and to the minds of many 
who heard him, if any one of his Majeſty's Miniſters would riſe, 
and aſſure the Houſe that it was not their intention to bring any 
ſuch queſtion under agitation before their Lordſhips, as that to 
which he had alluded; and in the hopes that he ſhould be favoured 
with ſuch an explanation, he would, for the preſent, fit down, 
and he truſted perfect unanimity would prevail in the endeavour 
to relieve us from our preſent difficulties, | 
The Lord Priſident came forward and ſaid, the moment in 
which he Was ſpeaking, and indeed every moment at preſent, was 
a moment of great delicacy, difficulty, and embarraſſment: it 
behoved his Majeſty's Minitters therefore, to conduct themſelves 
with the moſt guarded and wary caution, and to take care thit 


by | 
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by any premature diſcloſure of what ſteps they meant to take in 
the preſent critical ſituation of affairs, they did not commit them- 
{:lves imprudently ; but the candid manner which the noble Earl 
had explained what he had ttated, demanded every polite and civil 
return in his power to make. At preſent, as the Houfe well 
knew, a Committee of their own had been employed in ſearching 
for all the precedents their records would afford, to guide their 
Lordſhips in ſuch *proceedings, as they ſhould think it became 
them to tate, upon the important ſubject, that had, ever ſince 
they met, engroſſed their attention. That Committee had not 
jet been able to make their report, previous to the 1 of 
which, it was utterly impoſſible to proceed a ſingle ſtep. en 
the report ſhould come, it would be neceſſary to move, to have it 
printed for, the uſe of their Lordſhips, and then, time muſt be al- 
lowed for their Lordfhips to make themſelves maſters of the va- 
rious precedents it contained, previous to their grounding any 
proceeding upon it. Were he to ſay no more, the Lord Preſi- 
dent declared, he ſhould conceiye he had given the noble Earl as 
ſatisfactory an anſwer as the noble Earl had a right to expect; but 
he thought he might venture to go one ſtep further, and ſay, that 
it was not the with of Miniſters to agitate more queſtions than 
were abſolutely neceſſary. The. rights of the two Houſes of 
Parliament had been queſtioned, and two noble Lords, an illuſ- 
tribus and learned Baron, not then preſent, and a noble V iſco 
had argued very much at large, and with great authority, agai 
the exiſtence of thoſe rights ; it became therefore abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that rights, ſo eflential and important, ſhould not be left 
unſettled and undecided, before they proceeded to the other ne- 
cellary ſteps in the providing a Regency. But as the noble Earl 
had put a queſtion, would the noble Earl, in turn, give him 
leave to put a queſtion to him; would the noble Earl, and the 
other noble Lords who acted in concert with him, declare, that 
all queſtion of the Rights of Parliament was abandoned by them, 
and admitted to exiſt in full force? | 
Lord Carliſis ſaid, he had not conceived that any of the noble 
Lords, alluded to, had queſtioned the rights of Parliament; be- 
caule, if their arguments had borne that tendency, he ſhould have 
imagined they would have objected to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, to ſearch. for precedents, as altogether unneceſſary, and 
wat the Houſa would have found itſeiſ in a very different ſtage 
of the buſineſs from that in which it ſtood at preſent. His Lord- 
ſhip lamented the idea of bringing that into diſcuſſion, the deci- 
lion of which could not be of any material conſequence. as all 
men's minds ſeemed. to point to one end-+unanimity was, cer- 
tainly never more to he wiſhed for, than in the preſent inſtance; 
therefore, if any attempt ſhould-be made to create a difference of 
opinion, it ought to ba yeprobated, ang he truſted it would never 
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be countenanced in that Houſe. He could not ſee that his noble 
Friend's queſtion was at all improper, or premature, for if an 
end could be put to the buſineſs, and the executive power of the 
country reſtored t© its priſtine vigour, why ſhould any kind of 
delay prevent it? rrecedents were not wanting in caſes in which 
all were agreed, therefore, to wait for the report of the Com- 
mittee, was as uſeleſs as introducing foreign queſtions might be 
dangerous. | BE 
 #arl Fitzwilliam replied to the Lord Preſident, but all that 
could be gathered diſtinctly was, that, after having riſen to de- 
precate the diſcuſſion of the queſtion reſpecting: the rights of 
another perſon, it could not be expected that he ſhould turn 
mort round, and admit the rights of others in oppoſition to thoſe 

fights. | | | | | 

: "Lind Camden, in reply, ſtill adhered to his poſition, that, ac- 
cording to uſage and parliamentary forms, no further ſteps could 
poſſibly be taken previous to the report of the Committee. 

His RoyaL HiRNESS THE DUKE oF YORK next roſe. He 
commenced his ſpeech with faying, that perfectly unaccuſtomed as 
He was to ſpeak before a public aſſembly, he ſhould not now have 
attempted to deliver his ſentiments before their Lordſhips, but 
that he felt the high importance and extreme delicacy of the oc- 
caſion, he could not remain filent on a topic fo deeply intereſting 
to the nation, and during the diſcuſſion of a ſubject, in which 
perſons ſo dear to him were immediately n begged 

leave to declare his entire concurrence in the opinion of the noble 
Earl (Fitzwilliam) and other noble Lords who had ſpoken on the 
ſame fide of the queſtion, expreſſive of their anxious wiſhes to 
avoid any diſcuffion of fo fruitleſs and unneceffary a queſtion as 
the abſtract right of the Prince of Wales to the Regency—In point 
of fact, no claim to ſuch a right had been aſſerted by the Prince, 
had ever been hinted at by him; and he felt a full and moſt a 
ſured confidence, that his Royal Highnefs underſtood tuo well the 
nature of, and too religiouſly -reverenced thoſe facred principles 
which ſeated the Houle of Brunſwick on the throne of Great 
"Britain, ever to aſſume or exerciſe any power, be his claim what 
it might, that was not derived from THE AUTHORITY OF THEIR 
Lokpskirs, and from the WILL of the PEOPLE, conveyed through 
their reprefentatives, in'PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, — | 

On this ground {added hrs Royal Highneſs) let me be permitted 
to indulge the pleaſing hope, that the wiſdom and moderation of 
all conſiderate men, at a moment when temper and unanimity are 

ſo peculiarly demanded from every well- wiſher to his country, 01 
account of the dreadful calamity which every deſcription of per- 
ſons muſt, in common, lament, but which I, above all others 
muſt feel in a particular degree, will incline them to avoid 


prefling a direct deciſion on ſuch a queſtion, as that to which I uy 
"> | alluded 
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aluded.—It was evidently not neceſſary to the attainment of the 
great act now to be done by their Lordſhips and the repreſenta- 
tives of the people, and could have no other effect, but that of 
adding, by the painful diſcuſſions that would attend it, to the 
calamities of a family, already ſufficiently agitated and afflict 


by the dreadful calamity under which they laboured. = 
His Royal Highneſs concluded with ſaying, that what he had 
advanced on the preſent occaſion were the genuine dictates of 
an honeſt heart, equally actuated by the moſt devoted affection 
and duty to his Royal Father, and attachment to the unalienable 
and conſtitutional rights of his ſubjects ; and he could affirm, 
with great truth, THAT IF His Royar BROTHER WERE TO 
ADDRESS THEIR LORDSHIPS IN THAT HOUSE FROM HIS SEAT 
IN PARLIAMENT, AS A PEER OF THE REALM, SUCH WOULD 
BE THE OPINION THAT HE WOULD DELIVER TO THEM, FOR 
SUCH HE KNEW TO BE THE SETTLED SENTIMENTS OF HIS 
MIND. | | 
Their Lordſhips paid the moſt reſpeciful attention to his Royal 
Highneſs throughout the whole of his ſpeech. His manner was at 
once modg/t, yet unembarraſſed ; graceful, but animated; and he 
appeared univerſally to excite the moſt lively intereſt in the boſom of 
his audience. | | 
The Lord Chancellor declared, that if it had been poſſible for 
him to have had a ſtronger wiſh for unanimity, and regret for 
to much having been faid upon a ſubject which had never been 
before the Houſe, and conſequently ought to have been avoided, 
it would have been effected by what had fallen from the illuſtrious 
perſonage. The ſentiments they had juſt heard, were certainly 
ſuch as ought to afford much ſatisfaction to their Lordſhips, and 
to the nation in general; to know that the mode they ſhould 
adopt on the preſent melancholy occaſion, would give the utmoſt 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction to the exalted perſonage, who muſt, ne- 
ceſſarily, feel the greateſt intereſt in their 22 — and de- 
ciſions. The fame motives which had occaſioned him to riſe 
on a former day, were now his inducements, namely, to pre- 
vent the diſcuſſion of that queſtion, which ſeems ſo much appre- 
tended ; at leaſt, to prevent its being then prematurely brought 
forward, Under a folicitude of not having it diſcuſſed, it was, 
lome how or other, conſtantly on the brink of inveſtigation, and 
could not poſſibly, at preſent, anſwer any other purpoſe than 
heating the minds of individuals, and, perhaps, exciting animo- 
ities in the breaſt of the people at large. He declared, that no 
man could be more determined than he was, to avoid having 
any queſtions brought forward that were unneceſſary, and that 
he was ready to, bind hiraſelf by any words, or phraſes, however 
ttrong, not to vote for any queſtion, that took any other direc- 
ton than the ſtrait path of 2 public good. His Lordſhip pore 
2 0 
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of Queſtions of Right as generally invidious, and often unne- 
ceſlary ; and declared, that on the preſent critical ſubject, no 
queſtions ought to be brought into agitation, that the nature of 
the; ſubject did not actually and abſolutely demand to be diſcuſſed. 
He reminded their Lordſhips of the fteps they had hitherto taken 
in the important buſineſs before them, and of the ſtage at which 
they had arri ved, obſerving, that they had followed the ſame line 
with the Houſe of Commons, but it had ſo happened, that the 
Houſe of Commons were in a more advanced ſtage of the buſi- 
neſs, At preſent their I.ordihips' Committee were employed in 
ſearching for Precedents, and had not yet been able to make 
their Report. Upon that Report their future Reſolutions mult cc 
be founded; and therefore until it was brought up, nothing could d 
be done. When that Report ſhould come before them, they be 
would be enabled to ſee what ſtep ought farther to be taken, with Ve 
a view to do that, which they mult all with to ſee done, viz. to 
reſtore vigour and efficacy to the executive government of the ha 
country, and he fhould ſuppoſe, above all things, to take care ve 
faithfully to diſcharge the duty of ſubjects, and preſerve the rights re; 
of the King entire, fo that, when God ſhould permit his Majeſty Le 
to recover from his prefent melancholy malady, he might not far 


find himſelf in a worle fituation than he was in before his in- the 
firmity, or difabled from the full exerciſe of all his rightful pre- the 
rogatives. His Lordfhip took notice of the eloquent and ener- pri 
getie manner in which a noble Viſcount had, in their laſt debate, , 
expreſſed his feelings on the preſenr melancholy ſituation. of his int 
Majeſty, feelings rendered more poignant, from the noble Viſ- lud 
eount's having been in habits of perſonally receiving various of | 
marks of indulgence and kindneſs from the fuffering Sovereign, imp 
His own ſorrow, his Lordſhip declared, was aggravated from Lot 
the ſame circumſtance, his debt of gratitude alſo to his Majeſty WW , 
was ample, for the many favours his Majeſty had graciouſly WoL 


conferred on him, which, when he forgot, mght GOD forgt was 
him His Lordſhip took notice, that in the laſt converſation alt). 
that had taken place, in that Houſe, upon the ſubject, two opi- BMI ſub) 


nions, different from each other, had been propounded ; as theſe Wi year 
opinions ran in oppolite lines, and could not be brought to one Wh bis 
and the fame point by themſelves, ſome path between the two, ever 


he conceived, muſt be chalked out; what that path was, re- {tity 
mained for their Lordſhips to find, and poſſibly they would be WI was 
aſſiſted by ſome communication from the other Houte, As far Wi and! 
as related to his own opinion, it was not perhaps ſtrictly adviſe- Li 
able to declare it, in its full extent, without the moſt ſerious de- 
liberation, as the public were naturally anxious upon the ſubject, 
and much advantage might be taken by miſrepreſentations. 
His Lordſhip again declared, it was nevertheleſs his opinion, 4 
much as it was that of the noble Ear} who had ha 
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verſation that day, that no 2 that was not abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary, ought to be agitated; and that, if it could be done, the 
proceeding with perfect unanimity was moſt delirable. He re- 
peated his regret, that, in theſe debates, the ſubje& ſhould con- 
ſtantly take ſuch an unlucky turns but he could not fee how any 
anſwer could be given to the noble Earl's queſtion, becauſe it 
might be conſtrued into an attempt to anticipate what would be 
the reſult of their Lordſhips' wiſdom and deliberations, which 
would be an unwarrantable liberty—it might be fuppoſed to 
have ſome influence upon the decifion of the other Houſe of Par- 
liament, a circumftance, that he was certain the noble Earl 
could not wiſh, nor be ſuſpected of having in view the conſi- 
deration was now before the Houſe—two oppoſite opinions had 
been given, the ſubject therefore muſt be debated—muſt be in» 
veſtigated. ä | | yo] 

Earl Fitzwilliam roſe again and ſaid, he conſidered himſelf as 
having as much perſonal reſpect, and as much loyalty to his So- 
vereign, as thoſe on whom honours had been laviſhed; but he 
reprobated the idea, that private afection ought to govern their 
Lordſhips in an important-proceeding, on which the public wel= 
fare ſo eſſentially depended. His Lordſhip ſaid, he wes perſuaded 
the Brunſwick family would conſider it as an ill compliment to 
them, to ground a praceeding of that magnitude, on the baſis of 
private and pexſonal affection to the King. 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, the noble Earl had given an unfair 
interpreta ion of what he had ſaid. He had never meant to al- 
lude to the favours and confidence af his Sovereign, as the ground 
of his public conduct, but as animating his duty and loyalty with 
impreſſions af gratitude, which he never could forget. Their 
Lordſhips had heard him expreſsly declare it to be fheir duty as 
ſubjefs to preterve the rights of the King entire. Not that he 
would have any noble Lord or any man living imagine, that there 
was a ſhade of difference between the public allegiance and loy- 
alty, due to the Prince, and the private affection and love his 
ſubjects bore him. His Majeſty, in a reign of twenty-ſeven 
years, had proved his facred regard to the principles that ſeated 
bis anceſtors on the Britiſh throne, and his anxious defire, on 
every occaſion to maintain and uphold in all its purity that Con- 
ttitution, that made his ſubjects a free and happy people; there 
was no difference therefore whatever, between the public duty 
and private affection due to ſuch a Prince, . 

Lord $tormont ſaid, he agreed in many paints with the noble 
and Jearned Lord who had left the woolſack, he would there- 
fore only detain their Lordihips with ſtating in what he differed 
from that noble and learned Lord. The noble and learned Lord 
had ſtated, that two opinions had been propounded in the laſt 
debate that ran in parallel lines, and could not be reconciled and 

N EY | brought 


| „ 
brought to one and the ſame point. So far from this being the 
{tate of the caſe, he thought nothing could be more eaſy than to 
reconcile the one to the other; becauſe it ſeemed to be admitted 
on all ſides of the Houſe, that the Prince of Wales ought, and 
mult be appointed to the ſole Regency. The difference there. 
fore only was, whether he ſhould have it as a matter of right ot 
favour. This certainly was of too little conſequence to prevent 
a coincidence taking place, for as he had before ſtated it as his 


opinion, (and that opinion was till the fame) the only way to. 


proceed with propriety, was, for both Houſes of Parliament to 
preſent an addreſs to his Royal Highneſs, and require him to 
aſſume regal power, during his Majeſty's incapacity, that the 
legiſlature might be complete; for at preſent, he affirmed, that 
the two Houſes of Parliament had no power whatever. It had 
been {tated, that he and thoſe whom he had the honour to agree 
with in opinion, had laid it down as a maxim, that during the 
incapacity of the Sovereign, the Heir Apparent had an 1l:mited 
right to aſſume of himſelf the reins of government, without any 
interference of Parliament; this he denied to be the fact. Every 
one of their Lordſhips, who were in the Houſe at the laſt de- 
bate, muſt remember, that both he and the learned Lord (whoſe 
abſence he had now to regret, eſpecially as it was occaſioned by 
family misfortunes) had uniformly inſiſted it muſt be with the 
advice and approbation of Parliament—thoſe who held a differ- 
ent language; thoſe ho inſiſted that the Prince of Wales had 
no more right to the Regency than any other individual, mult 
alſo maintain, that in caſes of incapacity of the Sovereign, the 
Regency became elective; of courſe they might have many 
candidates, might chooſe whom they thought proper, and doubt- 
leſs having the power to chooſe, they had alſo the power to re- 
ject. In that cafe, the third branch of the legiſlature not being 
iree and independent, it was entirely ſubject and dependent on the 
other two. He perfectly agreed with the noble and Jearne! 
Lord, that it was highly to be regretted, that theſe opinions hai 
ever been brought forward and agitated in that Houte ; it ces 
tainly deſerved blame, and blame doubtleſs ought to reſt on him 
who introduced it; the agitating the fubject that day diſcuſſec, 
and which gave occaſion for ihe two oppoſite opinions to be 
ſtated and inſiſted upon, was not imputable to him or to an} 
one noble Lord, who had ſpoken on his fide of the queſtion. 
Their Lordſhips muſt all remeniber, that the ſubject had beei 
introduced by the Lord Preſident of his Majeſty's Council, in 4 
moſt extraordinary, and he would fay, diſorderly and unparii- 
mentary manner. | | 
The word “ unparliamentary“ being ſpoken with ſome energ, 
Lara Stormont was called to order, and the Houſe was fo! 
iome ſeconds thrown into confuſion, by different Lords riſing at 
the ſarae time to ſpegk. 5 
Th 
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The Duke of Richmond ſaid, he ſpoke to order, no queſtion 
was: before the Houſe, he would therefore move, “ that the 
Houſe do achourn.”” | | " | 

Lord Stormont ſaid, Lord Sydney had called him to order, and 
Lord Rawdon and ſeveral Lords near him, having repeated the 
words © Lord Sydney to order.“ | W 
lord Sydney role with ſome warmth, and ſaid, he was com- 
manded by five or ſix Lords on the oppoſite bench, to ſpeak. He 
lamented, that the Houſe had already betrayed a temper that, in 
his mind, ill became the ſolemnity and importance of the ſubject 
that they were diſcuſſing. Such behaviour was nat decent there. 
He knew not what offence he had given, that he ſhould receive 
a reprimand, but if any noble Lord had taken offence at him, he 
would have them know, from the noble Baron near him (Lord 
Rawdon) to the noble Viſcount on the other ſide, that there 
were other ways of ſettling differences between one Gentleman 
and another. His Lordſhip ſoon recovered his calmneſs, and 


ſaid, he thanked God warm as he was by nature, his warmth 


ſeldom laſted long. He had heard expreſſions which he thought 
diſorderly, and he of courſe as well as ſeveral other noble Lords, 
had called to order—this was nothing uncommon; he was not 


to be intimidated. Why he ſhould be thus ſingled out and 


called upon to come forward, he was unable to ſay, It was 
ſurely diſorderly to allude to any thing done in another place, 
and in his mind no leſs fo to allude to a noble Peer, in the man- 
ner and terms which the noble Viſcount had done to the noble 
and learned Preſident of the Council, 

Lord Rawdon avowed himſelf to be one who had called upon 


the noble Secretary of State to ſpeak to order; he did it becauſe 


he had ever underſtood, that whenever a noble Peer was called 


to order, it was a charge that he had done or ſaid ſomething im- 
properly, and he wiſhed to know what it was his Lordſhip could 


lay to the charge of the noble Viſcount, having himſelf heard the 
learned Preſident of the Council introduce the ſubject, in his 
opinion, in a very unparliamentary manner. The noble Secre- 
tary of State had ſtated, he was not to be intimidated ; he knew 


not whether his Lordſhip meant to allude to him, but he would 
aſſure that noble Lord if he did, that he was not to be brow- 


beat, When he firſt heard the learned Preſident of the Council 
introduce this ſubject in the manner he did, he trembled for the 
conſequences ; it was a matter, in his opinion, fraught with 


danger, and ſhould any miſchiefs ariſe, thoſe who had been the 


occaſion ought to be conſidered as anſwerable; it appeared to 
him as the very means of preventing the ſubject being conſidered 
with that coolneſs and temper the neceſſity of it required—in- 
ſtead of being confined to their Lordſhips, it was now become a 
common topic of converſation z nay, bills were poſted up at the 
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however; in juſtice to himſelf, deny that he was that wicked and 
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corner of almoſt every ftreet, with partial quotations from the 
ſpeeches of two perſons in another place, inviting as it were the 
public at large to take part in the inveſtigation. Did the authors 
Forefee what evils might accrue from ſuch dangerous mealures } 
— Such conduct having been purſued, it became the more in- 
cumbent on their Lordſhips to a6t with caution, and be hoped in 
God, that the utmoſt care would be taken on their part, that no 
tnadvertency - of theirs might give ocaſion to the much to 
be apprehended ferment whenever the populace took a matter 
in hand, it was a difficult taſk to wreſt it from them.— lle la- 
mented the indiſpoſttion of his ſovereign, and he heartily wiſhed 
his reſtoration to health, but, till that blefling ſhould arrive, it was a 
duty ivy owed to the country, to preſerve harmony, and exerciſe 
every talent for her advantage. . | 

He had heard from the noble Lord on the woolſack, (with great 
pleaſure) that nothing unneceflary to the important buſineis of 
Feline the affairs of the nation, was to enter anto their Lordſhips 


deliberations. That queſtion was, in his opinion, not only un- 


neceſſary but dangerous; and, if it ſhould be brought forward, 
the blame would reft with thoſe, not by whom it had been firſt 
mentioned, but with thoſe who, without neceflity, and aware of 
the danger that muſt attend it, inſiſted on bringing it into dil- 
cuſſion. =_ 

The Lord Preſident ſaid, he could not fit ſilent, and hear him- 
felf charged with having been guilty either.of a crime, or, at beſt, 
a very high and cenſurable act of indiſcretion. A noble Viſcount 
had ſaid, in a way not quite conformable to his uſual manner of 


expreffing himſelf in that Houſe, that he, in a manner, equally 


extraordinary, diſorderly, and unparliamentary, had introduced 
the topic on which they had diſcourſe daft Thurſday, He was 
ready to confeſs that he did take notice of what paſſed in another 

ate, in the courſe of his opening ſpeech ; but he denied that, 
From the general words he had uſed, any noble Lord was war- 
ranted to fix on him a charge of having — in a diſorderly or 
an “ unpartamentary* manner. Not that he meant to deny, 
that by the other plucr, he did mean the Houſe of Commons. He 
certainly did, and if the queſtion were put to him, whether any 
alluſion in that Houſe to what had paſſed in the other, was diſor- 
derly and irregular, he ſhould admit that it was. But ſuch allu- 
ſions, they all knew, though in ſtrictneſs irregular, were made 
every day and overtooked, or, if noticed, done ſo by ſtating, that 
they were diſorderly, in ſo good humoured a tone, that no party 


Felt uneaſy. The noble Viſcount had that day uſed the word n- 


parkamentary, with ſongry and vehement a tone, that it ſeemed, 
as if they were determined to proceed with a degree of paſſion 
and animoſity, that were exceedingly to be lamented, He mult, 


pad 
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bad man, who had broached the doctrine of the Rights of the 
Prince, in contradiſtinction to the Rights of the two Houſes of 
Parliament. He did not firit broach the doctrine, and, there- 
fore, he did not hold himſelf anſwerable for the conſequences. 
Having been broached, it mult be noticed, becauſe they were 
engaged in a proceeding, that would materially affect the liberties 
of paſterity, and, therefore, nothing dark or doubtful ought to be 
ſuffered to remain untouched and undecided in the adjuitment of 
ſo momentous a concern. | | M "<1 
Two different opinions 'on an important queſtion had been 


ſtated, and had gone forth to the public in newſpapers and hand- 


bills, before they were mentioned by him; and whatever impro- 
priety there might have been, in diſtracting and inflaming mens 
minds by ſuch a queſtion, he apprehended no danger from. the diſ- 
cuflion, avd ſhould not be afraid to meet it, | | 
Lord Stormont ſaid, he was glad he had been interrupted, as he had 
heard ſo able an argument from the noble Lord near him (Lord 
Rawdon ;)) at the ſame time it gave him concern, that another noble 
Lord ſhould have taken offence at what he meant as a mark af 
perſonal reſpect, He had nat had the -honour of fitting in the 
other Houſe of Parliament, but he had Ver underſtood the being 
called to order, implied a parliamentary charge, and that the 
rule was for the perſon called to order to ſit down, and the other 
member to ſtate his charge of breach of order. With this view, 
when the noble Secretary of State had called him to order, he 
had fat down and ſaid, Lord Sydney to order.” and had alfo 
interrupted a noble Duke, who, he ſaw, was not aware that the 
noble Lord, who called him to order, was upon his legs. By 
ſaying, it was not his intention to enter into the diſcuſſion of a 
queſtion, which he thought to be unneceſlary, or, to attempt fol- 
lowing the arguments which a learned Lord, whoſe abſence he 
regreted, and the more fo, as he believed it proceeded from a fa- 
mily misfortune, (Lord Loughborough) had formerly inſiſted on, with 
lo much energy; much of their perſpicuity, and much of their 


force would be loſt, if he did; but he begged leave to ſtate to 


their Lordſhips, why he thaught the two opinions, propounded 


in the Jaſt debate, might be reconciled. As it was then-publicly - 


known, what was the intention of government in regard to the. 


Regency, which he reminded their Lordſhips, was a circumſtance - 


nat known to the Hauſe, when they had laſt diſcuſſed the ſubject; 
bis opinion was, that they thould proceed forthwith to declare 
tie Prince of Wales ſole Regent. At preſent, with a diſmem- 
bered legiſlature, the country food in a fituation, in which it 
ought to be ſuffered to remain as ſhort a time as poſſible. As it 
was neceſſary, according to all their opinions, to proceed to 
fraftical meaſures, it ill became them to waſte the time in agitat- 
ug theoretical ſpeculations. Of that nature was the r 
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| ſubject, the difference in ſubſtance between thoſe who main. 


alone, and unfettered by any permanent council, ought to exer- 
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of right, which, in his mind, it was equally idle and fruitleſs to 
From what he had heard, ſince he had formerly ſpoken on the 


tained the moſt oppoſite opinions, was too minute to be made 
the object of debate in a caſe of ſuch peculiar and general im. 
portance. It was univerſally agreed, that the Prince of Wales 


ciſe the functions of government in the name of his father, till 
he, whoſe right they were, ſhould be able to reſume them ; and 
-whether he received that power by parliamentary appointment, 
by ſuch a right as he conceived him to have, by ſuch a right 2 
others underſtood him to poſſeſs, or by an irreſiſtible claim, words 
-which he ſhould have uſed before, if they had occured to him, it 
could do no good, but might do much harm to debate. He could 


not expreſs his regard for his Majeſty's perſon, his ſenſe of the in 


goodneſs he had experienced from him, nor his forrow, or the for 
affliction that had come upon him in ſuch eloquent terms as a Wh at | 


learned Lord had done — Negueo mon/ſtrare—ſentio tantum ; but he Wi bar 


would do now, what he thought would be acceptable to his ſo- Wi the 
vereign, were he conſcious of what he did; what, he truſted, he par 
would approve, when it ſhall pleaſe him, who viſits alike the cot- Wi Lo 
tage and the palace, to reſtore what he had taken away. Wer Wi for 
the laſt ſcene cloſed, he would act as if he thought that a de- tio! 
parted ſovereign felt an intereſt in the happineſs of the people WF all 


| -whom he had governed, and could be gratitied by looking down Wl of t 


-on the affairs of a terreſtrial kingdom. He had experienced, and 1 


therefore knew the feelings of a father for a fon, He muſt wiſh, dat 


that the government of his ſon, whether as his ſucceſlor, or he laid 
locum tenens, ſhould be proſperous, and to be proſperous, it mult WM In! 
be ftrong. Let the heir apparent, therefore, be declared ſole Re- was 
gent, in any way that could inſure unanimity, and let him not de wh: 
circumſcribed in the exerciſe of that prerogative which they ali n2c: 


knew to be neceſſary to a vigorous government, and the welfare con 


of the nation. The powers of the prerogative were not a right 
for the benefit of the governor, but a — for the intereſt of the 
governed: they had been proved to be no more than ſufficient 
ror that purpoſe, by long experience, and to abridge them would 


be to endanger the intereſt they meant to protect. Let them any 

imitate the example their anceſtors had ſet them to their own im- been 
mortal honour, and that of their poſterity, in the glorious #ra 0 Lor. 

the Revolution, in every thing but one. Let them not procra-M tore, 
tinate and waſte time in uſeleſs diſputes about words and form futu; 
hen they were called on to decide on ſubſtance and eſſential gf othe 
They had never once thought, on that illuſtrious occaſion, in th 
limiting or reducing the powers of the prerogative, but had tra voie 
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ferred them entire and undiminiſhed as well knowing that: 
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were no greater than the ſafety of the kingdom, and the ſecurity 
of the government demanded ; for, by the Bill of Rights, there 
was not a ſingle right eſtabliſhed, which, by the natural and clear 
conſtruction of the conſtitution, was not the right of the ſubject 
before that period, Let all theoretical queſtions be avoided. Let 
them not imitate thoſe philotophers, who, when Conſtantinople 
was beſieged, inſtead of contributing to the defence of the city, 
employed themſelves in metaphyſical diſquifitions ; and when 
Mahomet the Second ſcaled the walls, and ſtormed the city, were 


found amuſing themſelves round a table with idle debates about 


ide ſubtleties. His Lordſhip laid much ſtreſs on the danger of 
continuing without a vigorous executive government. With re- 
card to the ſafety of the State from foreign enemies, he looked 
to the vigilance of Minitters, the force of the country, and the 
friendly diſpoſition of the neighbouring powers. His confidence 
in reſpect to danger from abroad, was further confirmed, and 
fortified in his knowledge, that moſt of the foreign powers were, 
at this time, under ſufficient circumſtances of difficulty and em- 
barraſsment. But a variety of reaſons might be ſtated to prove 
the preſſure of the moment and the urgency of the caſe. He 
particularly pointed out the anxious and unpleafant fituation of 
Lord Caermarthen. as Secretary of State for foreign affairs, who, 
for ſeveral weeks paſt, had not been able to ſend a ſingle inftruc- 
tion to _ of -our Miniſters abroad, fince, it was well known, 
all ſuch inſtructions were ſent in the name, and at the command 
of the King. | 

The Lord Chancellor once more came from the woolſack, to 
ſtate that Lord Rawdon had miſconceived him; he had merely 
laid, he ſhould be averſe to the diſcuſſion of unneceſſary queſtions, 
In ſettling what they were all ſo laudably anxious to ſettle, there 
was a line pointed out by the conſtitution to be purſued, and 
whatever tended to aſcertain that, muſt not be confidered as un- 
neceflary. They were not to be guided merely by temporary 
convenience, but muſt neceilarily have a view to poſterity, and 
adopt ſuch meaſures, as might provide a remedy for a ſimilar na- 
tional calamity, ſhould any ſuch ever occur again. Many minute 
points would, of courſe, be brought forward, one by one, and 
rendered ſubject to diſcuffion ; but it would be in the power of 
any one Lord to provoke the diſcuſſions of points, which it 
leemed to be the general and anxious deſire of moſt of the noble 
Lords who had ſpoken that day, to avoid. It depended, there- 
fore, on the diſcretion of the noble Lords themlelves, that their 
future deliberations ſhould aſſume a complexion of unanimity or 
otherwiſe. If ſuch topics as the noble Viſcount had referred to 
in the latter part of his ſpeech, were inſiſted on, they would un- 
210idably compel the Houle to go into the diſcuſſion of every queſ- 


tion that had been ſtated to be unpleaſant, and likely to excite 


uneatineſs, and difference of opinion, 


Earl 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


r 
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tend to produce the matt miſchievaus conſequences. He de. 
| clared himſelf a meer individual, not influenced by party, but ac. 


point. Perſeverance in it was miſchievous to the laſt degree, and 


ſelf up as a competitor with the Prince af Wales, had firſt been 


I. 90 7] 
Ear! Stanhope, with great ſolemnity, expreſſed his anxious wiſh 
that what the Houſe had that day heard from a noble Duke (th 
Duke of York) could have been given in any way in writing, 6 
as to have been made, in ſome way or other, matter of record. 
It was too important a communication to be ſuffered to remain in 
fleeting words, which could not be handed down to poſterity fo 
them to graſp, and quote as a proof of the exiſtence of an eſſen- 
tial part of the conſtitution. Gould that be done, he was of Opis 
nion, that any further diſcuſſion. might be avoided. 
The Duke of Glouceſter ſaid, he had now come into the Hout, 
for the firſt time ſince the affliction which the royal family hat 
ſuffered, and declared that it was only four hours ſince he hat 
heard, that any thing was to be agitated upon the ſubject that 
day, He deprecated, with great energy and feeling, the diſeuf 
ſron of a queſtion, ſo pregnant with delay, and which could only 


tuated by a fincere love of his country, and a ſtrong ſenſe d 
what he knew would be his Majeſty's feelings, were he happily 
to recover from his preſent lamented indiſpoſition. His Ryu 
Hizhneſs truſted, that the good fenſe and loyalty of a majority in 
each Houſe, would yet prevent the threatened deciſion on this 


could not be meant for the public good. For his part, his Royal 
Highneſs added, he felt ſo ſtrongly on the ſubject, that if the at. 
tempt was perſiſted in, and the queſtion brought before that 
Houſe, he could only fay, that he believed he ſhould not dare H m 
#ruft himſelf to come for ward and ſpeak his ſentiments on the ex- ¶ the 
traordinary conduct of thoſe, who were unneceſſarily incline! i for 
compel a deciſion on ſo delicate a queſtion, e 

Lord Cathcart roſe to ſtate, that the papers paſted againſt tie dem 
walls of the public ſtreets, which had been alluded to by a nobe It is 
Lord, were not the only attempts of the kind to inflame te of t! 
minds of the multitude, but that other papers, replete with vie- War. 
Jence and falſehoods, and calculated to ſtate the conduct of Mi due 
niſters falſely, and make it appear, that one of them had ſet him · N of th 


paſted up and diſtributed through the cities of London and Welt-W not: 

minſter. He wiſhed that the queſtion, to which they had te- (Ve. 

Jated, had never been ſtarted, and that it might not now be fu: 

ther diſcuſſec. | 7 8 
Lord Cathcart concluded with moving to adjourn. f 
he Lord Chancellor then put the queſtion, and the Houſe ads 

journed till to- morrow, eleven o'clock, e | 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 156. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE Houſe having met at four o'clock, purſuant. to the 


adjournment of yeſterda 0 Wen | 

The Earl of Abingdan roſe, and. expreſſed a wiſh to know, 
either from the Chancellor, or any noble Lord preſent, whether 
it were poſſible to form a probable conjecture, with reſpect to 
the diſcuſſion of the Quęſtion of Right. | . 

The Lord Chancellor informed his Lordſhip, that until the Re- 
port of the Committee of Lords ſhould. be made, it would be 
totally impoſſible to gratify his Lordſhip, 

The Earl of Abingdon again roſe, and addreſſed the Houſe as 
follows : | 

My Lonns, 1 | 

A noble Lord, in the converſation of yeſterday, having ſaid, 

that if the Queſtion of Right, reſpecting the Regency of the 3 


of Wales, was brought forward in this Houſe, he would divide 


the Houſe againſt it, if he was the ſingle Lord to do ſo, in order 
that his conduct might remain upon record; I riſe to give no- 
tice to your Lordſhips, that it is my intention to bring forward 
the akin on any day in the- next week, that your L.orddhips | 
ſhall think fit to name, and to divide the Houſe upon it, if I 
am the ſingle Lord to do ſo; and for the very fame reaſon that 
the noble — gives, that my conduct might appear upon record 
for having, ſo done, 3% | 
My Lords, it is a queſtion that the two Houſes of Parliament 
demand the decifion of. It is a queſtion that the King calls for. 
lt is a queſtion that the Lord Chancellor of England, as the keeper 
of the King's conſcience, is bound in duty to have brought for- 
ward. It is a queſtion that the nation demands. It is a queſtion 
due to poſterity,” It is a queſtion I lament to find, that any part 
of the Houſe of Brunſwick ſhould ſhrink. from. | 
The Lord Chancellor ſaid, it would be irregular to make any 
motion, until the Report had been received from tae Commit- 
tee. 10 N $14 


— — — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Such was: the Se curifity excited by the e ation 
the important Queſtion 2 this day debated, that — mem * 
10e were eager te witneſi the difcuſſiun, were not te be reſtrained 
by . 


4 —̃ U— — — 
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_ - Exchequer moved, © that the Speaker do now leave the chair,” 


thing of equal importance had engaged the attention of that 


Houſes had to provide for the filling up of a throne, that was 


the dehciency in the Legiſlature, in order that a due regard 
might be had to the ſafety of the crown, and the intereſts of the 


choly fact, that had rendered their deliberations neceſſary; the 


F 
by the rules, which ſtrangers, who w:/h to gain admiſſiun, uſual; Will 
obſerve. The. doors . of the gallery gave way to their impetusjut;, 00 
Mt only the ſeats, but all the paſſages leading to them, were cruaded * 
before ten 6 clock, TI os” 


— 


THE Houſe being reſumed, 8 ; 
At half paſt four, the Chancellor of the Exchequer opened tie Mbe 
buſineſs of the day, by moving that “ the Houſe do reſolue ite} u 
into a Committee, on the conſideration of the State of the Nation,” be 
read, which being done accordingly, together with the order for 
referring the Report of the Committee, appointed to take and 
report the examination of the King's phyſicians, and the Report 
of the Committee appointed to ſearch for, examine and report 


Precedents, &c. to the ſaid Committee, the Chancellor of the 


which having been put and agreed to, root Watſon, Eſq. took 
the chair at the table, | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer began his ſpeech with declar- 
ing, that the Houſe were then in a Committee, to take into 
conſideration the State of the Nation, under circumſtances the 
moſt calamitous and important, that had ever befallen the coun- 
try at almoſt any period. It was then a century ago, ſince any 


Houle. The circumſtance that had then occurred was the Re. 
volution, between which, however, and the preſent circumſtance, 
there was a great and eſſential difference. At that time the two 


vacant by the abdication of James the Second; at preſent they 
had to provide for the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, when his 
Majeſty's political capacity was whole and entire, and the throne 
contequently full, although in fact all the functions of the exe- 
cutive government were ſuſpended, but which ſuſpenſion they 
had every reaſon to expect would be but temporary. There 
could, he ſaid, be but one ſentiment upon that head, which 
was, that the moſt ſanguine of his Majeſty's phyſicians could 
not effect a cure more ſpeedily, than it was the anxious wiſh of 
every man in the Houle, and every deſcriptipn of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects. that his cure might be effected, and that he might 
thence be enabled again to reſume the exerciſe of his own au- 
thority. During the temporary continuance, however, of his 
Majeity's malady, it was their indiſpenſible duty to provide for 


1 ' | 
The firſt Report before the Committee eſtabliſhed the melany 


ſecond contained. a collection of ſuch Precedents, ſelected * 
5 ; l k E 
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the hiſtory of former times, as were in any degree analogous to 


the preſent unfortunate fituation of the country, Although he 
would not undertake to ſay, that ſtill more Precedents might 
not have been found, yet ſuch as the Report contained, would 
ſerve to throw a conſiderable degree of light on the ſubject, and 
point out to the Houſe the mode of proceeding moſt proper to 
be adopted. Notwithſtanding the magnitude of the queſtion, 
What proviſion ought to be made for ſupplying the deficiency ? 
there was a queſtion of a greater and {till more important na- 
ture, which mutt be diſcufſed and decided firſt, as a preliminary 


to their future tranſactions, with a view to the preſent exigency. 


The queſtion to which he alluded, was, Whether any. perſon 
had a Right, either to aſſume or to claim the exerciſe of the Royal 
Authority, during the incapacity and infirmity of the Sovereign; 
or, whether it was the Right of the Lords and Commons of Eng- 
land to provide for the deficiency in the Legiſlature, reſulting 
from ſuch incapacity ? On a former day he had ftated, that in 
conſequence of an aſiertion having been made in that Houſe, 
that a Right attached to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
as Heir Apparent, to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, as ſoon 
as the two Houſes of Parliament declared his Majeſty, from ill- 
neſs and indiſpoſition, incapable of exerciſing his royal functions; 
it appeared to him to be abſolutely and indiſpenſibly neceſſary, 
that the Queſtion of Right ought to be firſt decided by the Com- 
mittee, before they took a fingle ſtep to provide for the dekici - 
ency of the third eſtate of the realm. By the aſſertion of the 
exiſtence of ſuch a right, no matter whether a right that could 
be aſſumed in the firſt inſtance, or as a right which attached after 
the declaration of both Houſes of Parliament, that his Majeſty 
was incapable, a doubt had been thrown upon the exiſtence of 
what he had ever conſidered as the moſt ſacred and important 
rights of the two Houſes, and it became abſolutely neceſlary for 
them to decide that doubt, and by ſuch deciſion aſcertain whe- 
ther they had a right to deliberate, or whether their proceedings 
muſt be exceedingly ſhort, and they ſhould have only to adjudge, 
that ſuch a right as had been mentioned was legally veſted in 
his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. He mentioned the 
friculty and embarraſſment that had been thrown upon their 
proceedings by the aflertion, that ſuch a claim exiſted ; and al- 
though he was free to confeſs, that the aſſertion had not been 
made from any authority, and that they had fince heard, though 
not in that Houſe, that it was not intended that the claim ſhould 
be made; yet, having been once ſtated, by a very reſpectable 
member of that Houſe as his opinion, it was an opinion of too 
much importance to be paſſed by ; he deſired it to be remem- 
bered, however, that he had not ſtirred the Queſtion of Right 
originally; if therefore any ſerious danger were actually to be 

| dreaded 


- preſs declaration on the ſubject had not been neceſſary; but a 
to him, that he was deſirous of waſting time in bringing for. 


unneceſſary, the diſcuſſion of which could anſwer no end, not 


to the prefent important buſineſs; they were not free to de. WF. 


whence aroſe the interruption of the exerciſe of the royal authority 
To that reſolution of fact, he conceived there could not be any 
objection. His next reſolution would be the reſolution of Right 
couched in part in the words of the Bill of Rights, and ſtating 


poral, and of the Houſe of Commons, as the rightful repreſentatives 


diſpoſition.“ He renewed his arguments in ſupport of the claim 


opinion, that it was the abſolute and undeniable Right of the tw 


the third eſtate, He declared he would ftate the point at iſſue be- 


| L 
dreaded by its being diſcuſſed and decided, that danger and it 
conſequences were ſolely imputable to the firſt ſtirrer of the queſ. 
tion and not to him. Had the doubt never been raiſed, an ex. 


the matter ſtood, ſuch a declaration muſt be made one way ot 
the other. He begged, however, that it might not be unputeg 


ward any abſtract, or ſpeculative, or theoretical queſtion. An 
abſtract queſtion, in his conception of it, was a queſtion wholly ' 


could its deciſion afford any light to guide and aſſiſt them , 
in their proceedings. Of a very different nature was: the 6 
Queſtion of Right; it was a queſtion that ſtood in the way 
of all ſubſequent proceeding, the reſolving of which muſt ne Wi - 
ceſfarily decide upon the whole of their conduct with regard 


liberate and determine, while the doubt of an exiſting right of 
claim hung over their heads, they could not ſpeak intelligibly, or 
to any purpoſe, until they knew their proper characters, and whe Wl 6 
ther they were exerciſing their own rights for the ſafety of the 
Crown, and the intereſts of the people, or whether they were Wi gi 
ufurping that which had never belonged to them. On that Wl 
ground it was, that he had declared the Queſtion of Right not to 
be an abſtract Queſtion, a ſpeculative Queſtion, or a theoretical Wi - 


| Queſtion. The firſt information, the papers that had been te» he. 


ferred to the Committee afforded, was that which he ſhould: make 
the firſt reſolution, viz. a reſolution of fact, as the ground d 
thoſe that were deſigned by him to follow it; a reſolution ſtat- 
ing, that which the language of all his Majeſty's phyſicians at 
forded ſufficient proof of, that his Majeſty was incapable from illneß 
of coming to his Parliament, or attending to any public bulinels 


« That it was the right and duty of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
of all the eſtates of the people of England, to provide for the defici 
ency in the legiſlature, bythe interruption of the exerciſe of the roja 
authority, in conſequence of his Majeſty's incapacity through in- 


of the two Houſes of Patliament, declaring, that under the pre- 
ſent eircumſtances of the country, it was his firm and unalterable 


Houſes, on the part of the people, to provide for the revival d 


tween him and the Right Hon, Gentleman oppoſite to him, fair 
2 2 
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d its He wiſhed not to take advantage of any ſhades of difference be-: 
Jueſ. tween them, but to argue upon the ſolid and ſubſtantial difference 
en. WF of their opinions. If he had conceived the Right Hon. Gentle- 
it 8 man properly, he had afferted; & that in his opinion, the Prince of 
Wales, as Heir Apparent, upon the incapacity of the Sovereign 
uted Wi to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority being declared, had as clear, 
a5 perfect, and as indiſputable a right to take upon himſelf the full 

An Bi exerciſe of all the authorities and prerogatives of his father, as if 
bolly WY bis Majeſty had undergone an actual demiſe.” If it could be proved 
ner to exiſt by any Precedents, drawn from hiſtory, or founded in 
them law, or by the analogy of the Conſtitution, he wiſhed to have 
the i deen told what thoſe ee were, becauſe in that caſe the 
V2 Bi cround would be narrowed, and the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee rendered ſhort and ſimple, as they would have no power 
ard nor occaſion to deliberate ; the only ſtep they could take would 
be to recognize the claim of right, That claim of right, how- 
ever, he flatly denied to have any exiftence capable of being ſuſ- 
%% tained by ſuch proof as Fe had mentioned: the right of providing 
wed [7 the deficiency of the Royal Authority, he contended, reſted 


e vith the thro remaining branches of the Legiſlature. He profeſſed 
weile OY himſelf exceedingly happy to hear that a declaration had been 
| that WW made in another place from high authority, that the right ſtated 
age i by the Right Hon, Gentleman in that Houſe, to have exiſtence, 
eticdl f vas not meant to be urged by a great perſonage. He ſaid, 
Ae he came that day confirmed in every opinion, that he had 
mau before ſtated, that no ſuch right or claim veſted in the Prince 
nd oc Wales, as Heir Apparent, to exerciſe the Royal Au- 
fta. thority during the incapacity of the Sovereign, could be proved 
ns a WY cither from Precedents drawn from hiſtory, from the law, or from 
Incts BY the fpirit of the Conſtitution. He remirded the Committee that 
incl i when the Right Hon. Gentleman firſt mentioned the right of the 
ont, Prince of Wales in this particular, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
wa * had declared he was willing to wave the Motion for a Committee 
digte te ſearch for Precedents, becauſe he was perſuaded, and the 
zung Houſe muſt allow, that no Precedent could be found that bore 
Tea upon the particular caſe of a Prince of Wales, the Heir Apparent 
= to the Crown, being of full age, and capable of taking on himſelf 
le f the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, under ſuch circumſtances as 
en tie preſent, There certainly was no caſe preciſely in point; 


as Ih though their Committee above ſtairs could not find 


clan a Caſe preciſely in point, they had furniſhed the Houſe with many 
- * Frecedents from which analogies might be drawn, He affirmed, 
cravit that all Precedents of incapacity in the Sovereign, whether from 
-- 2 lneſs, infancy, or abſence, were Precedents in principle, and ap- 


Picable by clear analogy and logical inference ; and he called 

upon the Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite to him, to point out a 

lngle caſe of the infancy, — or illneſs of a Sovereign, * 
Fe whic 
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were given, it would be leſs than 


\. => 


which the full powers of ſovereignty were exerciſed by any. one 


perſon whatever. If the right attached to his Royal Highneſ, 
under the preſent circumſtances, in the. ſame manner as on the 
demiſe of his father, an Heir Preſumptive would ſucceed as per. 
fectly as an Heir Apparent, and agreeably to that doctrine, thoſe 
Precedents that would attach in the one caſe, would attach in the 
other, For Precedents that were analogous, he would refer the 


Committee to the Report on the Table, the Precedents in which, 


though they might not throw all the light on the ſubject that could 


be wiſhed, tended certainly to elucidate it conſiderably. He ſaid, 


he would refer to ſome of theſe Precedents, and convince Gentle. 
men that their reſult formed clear, undeniable proof, that no ſuch 


right exiſted as had been pretended. The firſt Precedent was 
taken from the reign of Edward the Third, where no Heir Ap. 


parent had claimed the exerciſe of the Royal Authority. The 
Parliament of thoſe days, whether wiſely or not (was no queſtion 


before the Committee) provided a Council about the King's per. 
ſon to act for him, a clear proof that they conceived the power ex- 


iſted with them to provide for the exerciſe of the Royal Autho. 
rity. The next Precedent was in the reign of Richard the Se. 
cond, when Countellors were allo appointed to exerciſe the regal 
power. The third Precedent occurred in the infancy of Henry 
the Sixth ; at that time the Parliament were called together by the 
young King's ſecond uncle, the firſt being ſtill living, but out df 
the kingdom, and that act was ratified by Parliament, they not 
conſidering it ſufficient that it was done by the authority of the 
Duke. In that inſtance, again it was clear that the Regency was 
ſanctioned by the Parliament. "Theſe three inſtances were the 
principal of thoſe ſtated in the Report of their Committee; ſub- 
lequent Precedents would prove, that no one inſtance could be 
found of any perſons having exerciſed the Royal Authority, during 


the infancy of a King, but by the grant of the two Houles of 
Parliament, excepting only where a previous proviſion had been 


made, — 7 


Having thus far mentioned the Power of Parliament during 


the infancy of a King, he ſaid, he would next ſtate their power 


during the King's abſence, and if in that caſe it ſhould be alerted, 


that the Heir Apparent had a right to exerciſe the Royal Authority, 
let the Committee conſider how that aſſertion would ſtand. lt 


had been ſaid, that in the majority of ſuch caſes, the power had 


been given to the Prince of Wales. If ſuch caſes could be ad- 
duced, they would, he owned, be caſes in point; but then to 


prove what? To prove, that ſuch Heirs Apparent poſſeſſed no 
inherent 5. "i If a right exiſted to repreſent the King, it mult 
be a perfe 


, and an entire right, a right admitting of no modi- 
fication whatever, becauſe if any Oe. ſhort of the whole power 
by right could be claimch 

| an 
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one and conſequently an acknowledgment that no ſuch right exiſted., 
nels, But could any ſuch caſes be pointed out ? By a reference to the 
the ancient records, it would be found, that the Gu/fos Regni, or 
per- Lieutenant for the King, had never been inveſted with the whole 
hoſe Rights of the King himſelf. The powers given to the Cu/todes 
1 the Neoni had been iflerent, under different circumſtances ; a plain 
the and manifeſt inference thence aroſe, that the Cſtodes Regni did 
dich not hold their ſituation as a right, but by appointment. The 
oull Wi powers of beſtowing benefices, and doing other acts of ſove- 
laid, WW reigaty, had been occaſionally given to the Cu/todes Regni, 
ntle= which ſhewed that their powers had been always ſubject to ſome 


ſuch limitation or other, After dwelling upon theſe proofs, that no 
was Right to repreſent the Sovereign in his life-time had ever exiſt- 
Ap. ed, as far as our Records could teſtify, he obſerved that in mo- 


The Lern times, Lords Juſtices had been frequently appointed to the 
{tion exerciſe of ſovereign authority, during the reſidence of a Prince 
per- of age in the country. e 

ex- He contended, that when the exerciſe of the Regal Authority 
itho- by che Monarch was interrupted, it was preciſely the ſame to 
Se. BM the claim of either the Heir Apparent or Preſumptive, whether 
rev Wi the interruption or the incapacity proceeded from minority, ab- 
ent) WA fence, or the effect of indiſpoſition, as was the caſe of his preſent 
y the BY Majeſty: and this appeared to be admitted in the corrected ex- 
ut of Wi planation of the right honourable member; for as he cantended, 
not that the Right of exerciſing the Royal Authority attached upon 
f the the Prince, when the King's incapacity was declared, that inca- 
u pacity may equally arife from infancy, abſence, or diſeaſe. In 
: the one 4 of incapacity, Inamely, that of Abſence, there was 
ſub- one caſe preciſely in point, when a Prince of Wales was ap- 
Id be pointed in the . — ith limited authority. There were 
uring many Precedents to be met with, beſide thoſe ſelected by the 
es of Committee, whoſe firſt caſe, on the Report, was that of Edward 
been III. This, as well as that of Richard II. being Councils of 
| Regency, he ſhould not dwell upon as peculiarly applicable. T'o 
the reign of Henry VI. however, he ſhould have frequent occa- 
on to refer. That furniſhed a Precedent exactly in point. A 
Regency was then formed, in conſequence of the incapacity of 
the King, ariſing from indiſpoſition. There was alſo a Prince 
of Wales, who indeed was not of age; and yet the Precedent 
was nat the more inapplicable. For though the ſpeedy reco- 
very of the Monarch, prevented the execution of the proviſions 
made by the Parliament, yet in framing the Act of Regency, 
tiey anticipated the ſituation in which this country finds itſelf at 
tie preſent moment; as if ſome fatality had ordained, that their 
conduct and principles ſhould direct the proceedings of the pre- 
ſent period, In that Act, the Parliament looked ſome years 
brward ta the period when = Prince of Wales ſhould be of 
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age; and inftead of ſtopping ſhort, in acknowledgment of the 
Right he ſhould then polteſs to govern, according to the modern 
ſyſtem, in the name, and with all the authority of his Father, the 
arliament went on to ſettle what ſhould be his fituation, and 
the extent of the powers with which he was to be inveſted, 
This was an inftance, and a moſt indiſputable argument, that jy 
ſuch Right was in the contemplation of that Parliament, as that 
which had lately been preferred; for though the Conſtitution, 
then, was not ſo well defined, or, of courſe, ſo well underſtood, 
as at the preſent period, yet they never loſt ſight of the maxim; 
that Kings, however liable in common with all mortal men, to 
perſonal affliction, and to perſonal incapacity, yet, in their poli. 
tical capacity, are always the fame. This, to the perſon of the 
King who wears the crown, is certainly confined all the 
Royal Authority of the Conſtitution, and in his name, even 
during the exiſtence of a Regency, muſt all the public buſineß 
be tranſacted. Such muſt be the principle of every free Govern- 
ment, and ſuch, particularly, is the Conſtitution of ours. 

If no Precedent, contrary to thoſe he had ftated to the Com- 
mittee, 'could be advanced, he ſhould preſume, that it would be 
evident to the Committee, that no Right exiſted with an Heir 
Apparent, or an Heir Preſumptive, to aſſume the functions of 
royalty on the temporary incapacity of the Sovereign, nor at 
rights but 'thoſe delegated by the two remaining branches of the 
Legiſlature, In all cafes of a Regency, it was proved from 
Precedent, that the Heir Apparent or the Preſumptive Heir 
when appointed to that truſt, was conſiderably abridged of the 
powers belonging to a monarchy, and there was no reaſon to 
think, that if they conſidered themſelves to poſſeſs an immediate 
right to all the authority, they would conſent to be appointed b 

art of it. He ſcrupled not therefore to declare, that no poſitive 
aw, nor no analogy from any law, could be adduced to ſupport 
the doctrine of 'Kight. An opinion had been ſtated by a noble 
Lord, in another place (Lord Loughborough) in contradiction to 
his aſſertion, that Te Prince of Wales had no more Right to afſum 
the Regency than any other individual ſubject. He ſaid, he under 

ſtood in arguing, that matter, ſome very extraordinary mode d 
reaioning had been reſorted to. Among other proofs, that fi 
Rights of the Prince of Wales were different from thoſe of othe 
ſubjects, it had been ſaid, that the Prince of Wales was, inal 
old record, quoted by Lord Coke, pronounced to be one and i 
fame with the Ning. The fact certainly was ſo ; but, to di 
from ſuch a circumſtance, an argument that the Prince had! 
Right to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority under the pref 
circumſtances of his Majeſty's unfortunate incapacity, was 
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to treat it with any thing like ſeriouſneſs. In truth, a very dif- 
ferent concluſion might be drawn from the whole of that Record, 
the metaphorical language of which, was not to be. taken in a 
literal ſenſe, in that, or any other point of ſo much importance.” 

Another poſition laid down at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
place was, That the Prince of Wales as Heir Apparent, and be- 
ing of full age, could aſſume the exerciſe of the Sovereign Au- 
thority, if his Majeſty's infirmity had occurred when Parliament 
was not ſitting 3 but that doctrine had been fo expreſsly contra- 
dicted in that Houſe by the Right Honourable: Gentleman oppo- 
ite to him, when the ſubject was laſt agitated, that it was need- 
Jeſs for him to ſay a ſyllable more upon it. 

A third argument urged in ſupport of the Prince's Rights 
was, that a Prince of Wales, when he came to the crown, could 
ſue out an execution, as King, in a cauſe, in which he had ob- 
tained a judgment as Prince of Wales. But what was there in 
that, The reaſon why the Prince of Wales had this advantage 
over other ſubjects was obvious. If the fon of a Peer, who had 
maintained a ſuit in the courts in Weſtminſter-hall, and ob- 
tained a judgment, ſucceeded to his father's honours, before he 
had ſued out an execution, he could not ſue out-an execution, 
without previouſly identifying himſelf, and convincing the court, 
that he was the ſame perſon who had proſecuted the ſuit, and 
obtained the judgment.—And why was not the Prince of Wales 
obliged to do the ſame? For this plain reaſon, the courts of 
Weſtminſter-hall are held in the name of the King, and there- 
fore in his own courts it muſt be matter of notoriety, that on 
the demiſe of the crown, the Prince of Wales had ſucceeded ta 
it and become King: but were theſe arguments multiplied ten 
times over what did they prove, That he had a Right to exers 
cile the Sovereign Authority in his father's incapacity, without 
te conſent and declared approbation of the two remaining 
branches of the Legiſlature? No more, than a proof that a 
man had an eſtate in Middleſex, was a proof that he had another 
in Cornwall, and a third in Yorkſhire. In fact, all theſe argu- 
ments put together, regarded and conſidered with reference to 
the point in diſpute, viz. Whether the Prince of Wales as Heir 
Apparent, had a Right to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority durs 
ing the incapacity of his Majeſty, were fo irrelevant, ſo foreign 
to the queſtion, and ſo perfectly abfurd, that they were not to 
be relied on as law, even 4 they came from the mouth of a judge. 
Thoſe, he ſaid, who were like him ſtanding up for the Rights of 
Parliament, and through Parliament for the Rights of the peo- 
ple, were peculiarly fortunate in one particular ; they were as 
fortunate as moſt of thoſe, who had truth and juſtice on their 
lide, generally were; for little was left them to do, but to con- 


Kovert and overcame their antagoniſts by ſtating to them, and 
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comparing their own arguments and aſſertions, made at different 
times, and as the occaſion ſuited. It had been ſaid elſewhere by 
a learned magiſtrate, (who had choſen to force his own con. 
ſtructions on their ſilence) that our anceſtors, if they had enter, 
tained any doubt of the Right of an Heir Apparent, would, in 
their wiſdom, have provided for ſo poſſible a cate as the preſent; 
ſo far from leaving it to that learned Lord's wiſdom to interpret, 
it muſt, he ſaid, he believed by the Committee, that they would 
have provided for it in plain, diſtinct, clear, and expreſs words, 
and would not have left it liable to be differently underſtood, 2 
different men choſe for different reaſons, to ſay, it ought to be 
underſtood. The wiſdom of our anceitors, however, he conceived, 
was better proved by their having ſaid nothing upon it, but left 
ſuch a queſtion to be decided where it ought to be decided, 
whenever the occaſion required it, by the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. That the Committee might aſſert the fame, he meant 
in the Reſolution he ſhould offer, to quote that doctrine from 
the Bill of Rights, and aſſert that it reſted with the Lords and 
Commons, as the rightful Repreſentatives of the people. If 
the contrary doctrine was ſo evident that it muſt be true, if the 
Heir Apparent, or Heir Preſumptive, had a clear right to aſſume 
the Royal Prerogatives, on the interruption of thoſe powers, he 
ſaid, he defired to aſk every Gentleman in the Committee, whe: 
ther they would wiſh to adopt ſuch a doctrine as a doctrine ap- 
plicable to the ſafety of the crown, which had been long glori- 
ouſly worn by his Majeſty, and which it was the ardent, the fin- 
cere wiſh of his people, he might long continue to wear, until 
it ſhould in due time, and in a natural manner, deſcend to his 
legal and his illuſtrious ſucceſſor. He deprecated the idea of 
avoiding the diſcuſſion of what limitations might be neceſlary, 
for inſuring the ſafety of the crown on the head of its preſent 
2 on account of the many virtuous qualifications of the 

rince, or out af reſpect to any other motive whatever, | 
would not have been wiſdom in our anceſtors had they faid, that 


the care of the perſon of the Sovereign ought to be veſted in th; 


Heir Apparent. | 
In the attention which he found it neceſſary to beſtow upon this 


rubject, he was not content with ſuch opinion as he might be 


enabled to form for himſelf, He was ſufficiently clear, as far 2 
precedent went, and the alledged right was perfectly done away il 
what he had already ftated. There were other views, howeve! 
in which it might be argued and confidered, that induced him to 
apply to the higheſt and beſt authorities, and by whoſe opinion 
he was confirmed in the concluſions he had drawn himſelf, Sup: 
ported throughout by every precedent which hiſtory, or the It 
cords and journals of. Parliament could furniſh, in oppoſition 90 
this alledged right, he next proceeded te conſider, whether the! 
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ent appeared in its favour any thing of argument—any ſupport drawn 


: by from the genius of the confſtitution—or any analogy of law. 
on- When the ſubject was firſt mentioned in the Houſe, there was 
ter. little reaſoning employed, and all that was ſaid, amounted to little 
\ in nore than different modes of putting the fame aſſertion. There 
nt; was, however, one aſſertion made by the Right Hon. Gentle; 
ret, man, which was worthy of notice, for, he maintained, that the 
ould Prince had the ſame right during the King's incapacity to ex- 
ds, erciſe the Sovereign Authority, in the name of his fatber, which 
„ 2s he would have to exerciſe it in his own, on the demiſe of the 
) be Crown; and the reaſon given for this was, that his Majeſty's 
ved, BW preſent ſituation was a. civil death. Though the law was a pro- 
left fedion to which he had once the honour to belong, yet ſo little 


ded, did he feel himſelf qualified to diſcuſs ſubjects of that legal im- 
lia. port, that whenever he had occaſion to do ſo, he did it with the 
eant utmoſt difidence, He would leave it to perſons more converſant 
rom in the profe fſion, and certainly better qualified than he was, to diſ- 
and Wy culsſuch ſubjects with the ability and ſcience they required; but the 

lf WW preſent argument was too abſurd to need any aſſiſtance to refute 
the it. Referring to Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, he ſhewed that there 
ume WW were but two kinds of civil death—the one legal, the other vo- 
„ he WW luntary. The legal death was by baniſhment, from which a man 
yhe- could not be * and after which he could not recover 
ap- his eſtates. The voluntary civil death is, when a man be- 


lori- comes a monk, by which he is dead in law, and can never 
{in- WY after have any concern in temporal affairs. "The firſt was an act 
until which cut off a criminal from all ſociety within the realm, and 


> his he other was the voluntary act of retiring from the world. To 
a f conſider as analogous to this, the affliction with which it pleaſed 
lary, Heaven to viſit his Majeſty—to conſider that ſituation as volun- 
eſent Nur, or the infliction of legal puniſhment, was an idea as prepoſ- 
{ the I terous as it was impious. Would any perſon ſay that his Ma- 
, It ecty had been, by proceſs of law, diſabled, or, by his own vo- 
that WW untary act, rendered incapable of wearing the Crown? Would 
1 the tbey aſſert, that acts of perpetual diſability were analogous to the 

Witation of God, a ſtroke inflicted by the hand of Providence, 
this WWW Which might, and probably would, be but temporary? Could it 
t be be pretended that they ought to be adduced as acts, to prevent 
ar 3 Wis Majeſty from exerciſing, in future, thoſe powers which he 
ay iv ever had forfeited, which he had never renounced. But there 
role out of it another conſideration, ſtill more fatal to the argu- 


m t0 went. The examination of the phyſicians who attended at the 
ions Committee, whilſt it confirmed the deplorable fact of his Ma- 
Sup- Mets diſorder, ſcarcely more calamitous to himſelf than to his 
e fe. People; yet afforded general and well-grounded hopes of his 


dein being able to aſſume the reins of Government, which he had 
o long directed with the confidence and love of his ſubjects. He 
| Wa > _ hoped 
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hoped there were thoſe who heard him, that did cheriſh the hope 
that he would be reſtored as ſoon, or even ſooner, than was 


re in the moſt ſanguine expectations of the moſt ſanguine of 
his 


phyſicians, But what would this anxiouſly wiſhed- for reco- 


very avail to the 3 of Government, or good of his 


people, if, by the civil death, which ſome would have him un. 
dergo, he ſhould be prevented from reſuming the throne of his 


realm? 


That ſuch a thing could poſſibly happen, he did not mean to 
ſuggeſt; but it was ſufficient to de monſtrate the abſurdity of the 
argument. He expreſſed his hope, that however diſtant it may 
be, the Crown of Great Britain might yet, in the due courſe of 
nature, adorn the head of the illuſtrious and accomplithed Prince, 


who was now the Heir Apparent ; but that Crown could never 


deſcend to him, otherwiſe than by the natural demiſe of his fa. 
ther. If any farther refutation was neceſſary, for ſo futile an af. 
ſertion, it would be only to obſerve, that by exercifing the Royal 
Authority under the ſame right as a demiſe, or by aſſuming that 
right, unlefs appointed by the Parliament, the fatal conſequence 
would follow, that the care and protection of the King's perſon, 
would devolve to the very perſon who, in his name, and, in con- 
ſequence of his infirmity, was exerciſing the authority of a King, 
£ God forbid” (exclaimed Mr. Pitt) & that any one ſhould be baſe 
enough to imagine that theſe obſervations, or this caution, could 
be in the moſt diſtant manner directed to the circumſtances now 


depending. God forbid alſo, that any delicacy towards perſons, 


however high and illuſtrious, or any confidence in character, 


however amiable and honourable, ſhould ever induce us to dil: 


penſe with the dictates of prudence, and the ordinances of our 


laws, ſo as to agree to the eſtabliſhment of a precedent, ſo funda- 


mentally fatal to every principle of our conſtitution, and of a 
tendency ſo injurious to the welfare of our country. I cannot 
poſſibly apprehend, that, in the ſentiments I am exprefling, | 
thould be repreſented to the Prince as undutiful or diſreſpectful, 


But were I even ſure, that / ſhould be ſo repreſented, I feel that 


within, that prompts to what is right; and I will poſtpone every per. 


ſonal conſideration to my zeal and attachment to my Sovereign, au 
my duty to the Public.“ | 1 


* - 


After having advanced ſo much in contradiction to the claim 
of right, he believed no one would think of aſſerting it. The 
only queſtion then was, and to which, what had paſſed before, 
was but preliminary, where did the right exiſt ? If no proviſion 
in precedent, in hiſtory, or in law, was to be found for the exet- 
ciſe of ſuch authority on the difability of the Sovereign, whete 


was it to be found? It was to be found in the voice, in the ſenſe 


of the people, with them it reſted; and though in extraordinary 


_ eaſes, in moſt countries ſuch an event as the calamity they ak 
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deplored, would have gone near to diſſolve the conſtitution itſelf, 
et, in this more happily tempered form of goyernment, equally 
participating in the advantages, and at the ſame time avoiding the 
evils of 'a democracy, an oligarchy, or an ariſtocracy, it would 
have no ſuch effect; for though the third eſtate of the legiſlature 
might be deficient, yet the organs of ſpeech. of the people re- 
mained entire in their repreſentatives, . by the Houſes of Lords 
and Commons, through which the ſenſe of the people might 
be taken. The Lords and the Commons repreſented the whole 
eſtates of the people, and with them it reſted as a right, a con- 
ſtitutional and legal right, to provide for the deficiency of the 
third branch of the legiſlature whenever a deficiency aroſe : they 
were the legal organs of ſpeech for the people, and ſuch he con- 
ceived to be the doctrine of the conſtitution. He ſaid, he would 
not merely ſtate theſe as his own opinions, but he would ſtate 
them to be the opinions of thoſe who had framed the Revolution, 
who had not, like the Committee, to provide for the interrup- 
tion of regal powers while the throne was full, but to ſupply the 
deficiency of the third branch of the legiſlature, which was 
wholly vacant, Whenever the third branch, however, of the 
legiſlature was wholly gone, or but ſuffered a ſuſpenſion, it was 
equally neceflary to reſort to the organs of the people's ſpeech. 
Agreeably to the laws of the land, to the records of Parliament, 
to precedent, and to the conſtitution, the political capacity of the 
King, except in caſes of abſolute forfeiture of the Crown, was 
always conſidered as legally entire; and, during that political 
capacity, according to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, nf any natural 
incapacity ſhould cauſe a ſuſpenſion of the Royal Authority, it 
then reſted with the remaining branches of the legiſlature to ſup- 
ply ſuch defect. In every proceeding of the Parliament in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, they had acted upon ſuch power, and 
declared who, and in what manner the Royal Authority was to 
be exerciſed for and in the name of the King, Without paying 
any attention to the different names, by which this power was, 
at different times, denominated, whether Protector, Cuſtos Reg- 
ni,, Regeut, or Lord Commiſſioner, he was ready to prove, that 
in all ſuch caſes, it remained with the two Houſes of Parliament, 
to make ſuch proviſions as they thought ſuitable to the exigency 
of the time, Here again he recurred very particularly to the pre- 
cedent of the reign of Henry the Sixth. The King, being a 
minor, and no Parliament in being, his uncle, the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, as next of blood and Preſumptive Heir, after the elder 
uncle who was abroad, iſſued his writs for ſummoning a Parliament. 
When they had aſſembled, they were very well aware that the 
conduct of the Preſumptive Heir was not warranted by law, and 
Juſtified only in the exigency of the occaſion ; for which reaſon 
they paſſed an act, legalizing the former proceedings, which they 
certainly 


+ © 1 
certainly would net have done, if the Preſumptive Heir was com. 
petent to convene them of his own authority, This he meant, 
in anſwer to an obſervation of the Right Hon. Gentleman, (Mr, 
Fox) that, had there been no Parliament, the Prince would have 
a right immediately to convene it. This was not all he had to 
deduce from the conduct of the Parliament now alluded to, 
There was much more in this precedent, applicable to the pre. 
ſent caſe, and of more force than inference, or implication ; for, 
ſome time afterwards, the Regent juſtly complained, that his 
power was too limited; the anſwer of the Parliament, which was 
by no means favourable, reminded him, amongſt many other 
things, that he had firſt claimed the ſituation as his Right, but 
which they would not acknowledge, not being acquainted with 
any other Right, but that of their Sovereign Lord the King, ex- 
cept ſuch Right as was derived from themſelves. 'I his he thought 
fully in point, and fully concluſive of the Queſtion of Right not 
being in any perſon, but a trult given by the appointment of the 
two Houſes of Parliament. If after this precedent, there ſhould 
be wanting any great law authority, there was that of Mr, Pym, 
who was allowed to underitand the conſtitution of this country, 
as well as any writer on that ſubject, and he expreſsly declared, 
that any deficiency in the third eſtate, muſt be ſupplied by the 
other two. The ſame was the principle on which the Revolu- 


tion was effected. And Coke, who was as great a lawyer as 


ever lived in any country, and infinitely ſuperior to all others in 
knowledge of the Englith laws, concludes his ſhort chapter on 
this ſubject, “ de cuſtodibus regni, with ſaying, that “ it was 


| beſt they thould always be appointed by Parliament,” The 


rights of Parliament were, he ſaid, congenial with the conſtitu- 
tion. He referred the Committee to every analogy that could be 
drawn from the principles of the conſtitution, and the only right, 
he ſaid, it was clear, would be found to exiſt in Parliament, a 
right capable of ſo effectually providing for the deficiency of the 
third branch of the legiſlature, as to enable them to appoint a 
power to give ſanction to their proceedings in the fame manner as 
if the King was preſent. As the power of filling the throne 
reſted with the people at the Revolution, ſo, at the preſent mo- 
ment, on the ſame principes of liberty, on the ſame rights of 
Parliament, did the providing for the deficiency reſt with the 
people. He declared, he telt himſelf inadequate to the great taſk 
of ſtating the rights and privileges of the conſtitution, and of 
Parliament ; but he had made it appear, as plainly as he could, 
that no right exiſted any where to exerciſe the whole or any part 
of the Royal Prerogatives during the indiſpoſition of the Sove- 
reign, He had alſo proved, that from the neceſſity of the caſe, it 


reſted with that and the other Houſe of Parliament, to provide 


for the deficiency in the legiſlature. He ſuppoled that cones 
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might be ſtated, as to the propriety of coming to any deciſion on 
the queſtion, and that he might be charged with having ſtirred 
notions dangerous to the ſtate, but ſuch queſtions, he begged it 
to be remembered, he had not ſtirred ; when queſtions, concern- 
ing the rights of the people, the rights of the Parliament, and the 
intereſt of the nation were ſtarted, it was neceſſary, if the Houſe 
had a right to diſcuſs the ſubject, to exerciſe that right; it was their 
duty, it was a matter that could by no means be lightly given up, 
It it was their duty in the preſent calamitous ſtate of the nation 
to grant power, they ought to know how they granted ſuch 
— They muſt decide either in the manner of a choice, or 
as acting judicially to recognize a claim of Right, and if they 
fecognized ſuch claim, it would be an acknowledgment that they 
had no power to deliberate on the ſubject. If they did not come 
to ſome deciſion, they would confound their own proceedings, 
and it would be highly dangerous to poſterity, in point of 
precedent ; they were not, therefore, to conſult their own con- 
Venience.. 

He remarked, that the Right Hon, Gentleman had originally, 
in ſtrong and lofty terms, alerted the right of the Prince of 
Wales, as Heir Apparent, to ge the exerciſe of the Sove- 
reignty; but that dectrine had ſince been recanted. (Here Mr. 
Fox, objecting acroſs the table to the word recant, Mr. Pitt ſaid, 
that the only thing he would recant, was the uſe of that expreſ- 
ſion, and content himſelf with ſaying, that at leaſt he dijavowed 
it.) This reminded him of the precedent in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, during which the Duke of Glouceſter quarrelled with 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter ; which diſagreement role ſo high, and 
was carried fo far, that at length the Duke brought a criminal 
charge againſt the Biſhop, accuſing him of having, in a former 
reign, adviſed the Prince of Wales (afterwards Henry the Fiſth) 
to aſſume the ſovereign authority in the life-time of his father, 
Henry the Fourth. Though this charge, if proved, would have 
been high treaſon, the Biſhop deſired that it might go to the 
Judges, and the validity of it be enquired into. The quarrel, 
however, was compromiſed, on grounds of perſonal convenience, 
and the charge neyer came to a deciſion. | 

He noticed a declaration that had been made elſewhere, of 
no intention of aſſerting a right, but it had been made in words, 
and there was no parliamentary grounds to go upon, that a right 
would not, at ſome future period of our hiſtory be attempted, 
either to be aſſumed or aſſerted. He declared, he ſaw no poſſi- 
bility of the Committee proceeding a ſingle ſtep further, without 
knowing on what kind of ground they proceeded, and, therefore, 
it was indiſpenſably neceſlary to have the queſtion of right de- 
cided ; the danger of the queſtion originated in its having been 
llizred, not in its being decided; the danger of the ſtirring would 
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be done away by the deciſion, but the leaving it undecided and 
equivocal, would be highly dangerous, | | 

He drew to a concluſion, by ſaying, that he wiſhed to impreſs 
the Houſe with a conviction, that if they had a Right, they had 
alſo a duty, and that a duty which neither their allegiance, nor 
their affection to the Sovereign, would allow them to diſpenſe 
with. It was their duty at this time, not only unequivocally to 
declare their right, fo that it might remain aſcertained, and be- 
yond the poſſibility of all queſtion hereafter, and be ſecured to 
poſterity, but to proceed, without delay, to exerciſe their right, 
and provide the means of ſupplying the defect of the perſonal ex. 
erciſe of the Royal Authority, ariſing from his Majeſty's indiſ. 
poſition, He reaſoned againſt the probability of their deciſion, 
either cauſing a diſſention between the two Houſes of Parlia. 
ment, or producing miichievous conſequences of any kind, 
On the contrary, if the right were not declared, as well as de- 
cided, it would appear that the two Houſes had made a com- 
promiſe unbecoming themſelves, and had acted upon perſonal 
motives, rather than a due regard to the true intereſts of their 
Country. | y 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer here proceeded to read his 


-three reſolutions, as follow : 


I. That it is the opinion of this Committee, | 
* That his Majeſty is prevented, by his preſent indiſpoſition, 
r from coming to his Parliament, and from attending to public 
« buſineſs, and that the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Autho- 
& rity is thereby for the preſent interrupted.” | 

II. That it is the opinion of this Committee, 

« That it is the right and duty of the Lords Spiritual and 
« Temporal, and Commons of Great Britain now aflembled, 
© and lawfully, fully, and freely repreſenting all the eſtates of 
* the people of this realm, to provide the means of ſupplying the 
defect of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, ariſing 
& from his Majeſty's ſaid indiſpoſition, in ſuch manner as the ex- 


* zgency of the cale may appear to require.“ 


III. « That for this purpoſe, and for maintaining entire the 


ec Conſtitutional Authority of the King, it is neceflary that the 
< faid Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons of Great 


* Britain, ſhould determine on the means whereby the Royal 
* Aſſent may be given in Parliament to ſuch Bills as may be 
t paſſed by the two Houſes of Parliament, reſpecting the exerciſe 
of the powers and authorities of the Crown, in the name, and 
< on the behalf of the King, during the continuance of his Mar 
4 jeſty's preſent indifpolition,” _ | 

The firſt Reſolution was put, and carried unanimouſly. 

The ſecond being read, 


The 


The 
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The Maſter of the Rolls (Sir Richard Pepper Arden) followed 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and began a very able argu- 
ment, with declaring, that till within the laſt ten days he never 
had heard that there was any Right exiſting in his Royal High- 
nels the Prince of Wales, either to aſſume (as it had been firſt 
ſtated) or that attached, (as it had been ſince explained) upon 
the declaration of the two Houſes of Parliament, of the tempo- 
rary incapacity of the Sovereign to exerciſe the Royal Authority 
during ſuch incapacity. Sir Richard quoted a great variety of 
legal authorities to prove the reverſe to be the fact. He called 
upon the learned Gentlemen of his own profeſſion to point out the 
ſtatute that contained any recognition or declaration of ſuch® 
Right's exiſtence, 'or any law-book whatever ; and he referred to 
ſeveral ſtatutes and law-books that were likely to have noticed it, 
if any ſuch Right had exiſted, but which were all of them com- 
pletely ſilent on the ſubject. Sir Richard alſo obſerved, upon 
what had fallen from a noble and learned Lord in another place 
laſt Thurſday, reſpecting the Prince of Wales and his Majeſty 
being deemed one and the ſame perſon in a particular record, He 
ſaid he had read the Record, and he explained to the Houſe what 
its ſubject was, by quoting an extract from it. After a great 
deal of legal diſcuſſion, Sir Richard conſidered the precedent in 
the reign of Henry VI. and reaſoned upon it with conſiderable 
clearneſs, laying great ſtrefs upon its pointed analogous reference 
to the preſent caſe. Before he fat down, he declared, he had no 
doubt whatever, but” that it was the conſtitutional right of both 
Houſes to provide for the interruption of the Royal Authority 
during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs. Sir Richard 
ſpoke very reſpectfully of the Prince in the courſe of his argu- 
ment, and gave it as his opinion, that the beſt way to teſtity a 
proper reſpect for his Royal Highneſs, would be by deciding in 
favour of the Rights of Parliament, on the preſervation of which 
the welfare of the Crown, and the intereſts of the People fo eſſen- 
tially depended. | Eg | 

Ar. Loveden ſaid, he deprecated needleſs contention on the 
momentous buſineſs before the Houſe, and . profeſſed himſelf a 
ſtrong friend to unanimity, thinking it a molt deſirable object to 
be obtained in the conduct of the preſent truly important pro- 
ceedings. Mr, Loveden begged to be permitted to aſk the Right 
Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer two queſtions : one, whe= 
ther, by the Reſolutions that had been juſt read, he meant to pre- 
clude his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales from being Re- 
gent, and ſole Regent? The other, whether by the words, to- 
wards the end of the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech, relative 
to motives of private intereſt or convenience, the Committee 
were to underſtand, that ſuch Gentlemen as would not ſubmit to 
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vote for the Reſolution, would have their votes imputed to pri. 
vate intereſt and private convenience ? | | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he ſhould be exceedingly 
happy to give any gentleman the fulleſt ſatisfaction, if he ap- 
peared to have miſunderſtood any part of what he had faid, 

With regard to the firſt of the two quettions, viz. Whether 
he meant by the Reſolutions to preclude his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales from being Regent, and ſole Regent! He be- 
lieved, gentlemen knew, that he had on Friday laſt very fully in- 
timated his individual ſentiments on the fubject, and had declared, 
in expreſs terms, that it was, in his opinion, highly dgſirable, that 
- Whatever part of the regal power it was neceſſary ſbould be exerciſed 
at all, during this unhappy interval, ſhould be veſted in a ſingle per- 
fon, and that perſon his Royal Highneſs the PRINGE of WALES, 
The preſent Reſolution was only calculated to declare the Right 
of the Houſe, in concurrence with the Houſe of Lords, to ap- 
point a Regent, and to leave it open for them to determine, in 
a ſubſequent ſtage, who the Regent ſhould be. 

With regard to the Hon, Gentleman's conceiving that he had 
ſaid, thoſe who would not ſubmit to vote for the Reſolutions, 
would have their votes imputed to motives of private intereſt and 
convenience, he ſhould be heartily aſhamed if he could have 
been indecent enough to be guilty of ſo much rudeneſs to that 
Committee, or any individual members. 1 = 4h 

In mentioning the conſtruction the world might poſſibly put 
upon their conduct at that moment, and under the peculiar cir- 
eumſtances of the caſe, he had ſaid,” that if, when the eſſential 
- conſtitutional rights of the two Houſes were queſtioned and 
doubted, they refuſed to vote reſolutions that would decide upon 
them, and inſure them to their poſterity, they would render them- 
ſelves liable to have their conduct imputed rather to motives of 
* perſonal intereſt and perſonal convenience, that to a due regard 
of their duty, and that attention to the honour and ſafety of the 
Crown, as well to the preſervation of their own clear and invalua - 
ble Conſtitutional Rights which they owed to the country and to 
themſelves, | Fs $1943 

Ar. Baſtard ſaid, he had no view in riſing, but merely a wiſh 
to promote the public good ; he roſe, therefore, without look- 
ing to the right or to the left, equally indifferent to both parties, 
earneſtly to intreat Miniſters, before they preſſed the Committee 
to come to a vote on the Queſtion, to conlider the conſequences 
it might poſſibly produce. He profeſſed himſelf anxiouſly deſir- 
ous, that there ſhould be unanimity in the progreſs of fo im- 
portant a buſineſs; and by unanimity he did not merely mean 
unanimity within thoſe walls, but unanimity between the tw 
Houſes of Parliament. Should the Houſe of Lords decide differ- 


ently from that, ſuch conſequences might ariſe, as las” 
reflec 
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tefle& on without horror; it was by no means certain, that the 
other Houſe would adopt the ſame Reſolutions that were voted 
in that, | 

He aſked, what poſſible advantage could reſult from preſſing 
the Reſolution in its preſent form? He had heard a declaration 
made in another place, from the higheſt authority, that his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales never had made any claim of Right 
whatever on his part, and that he felt too much ſincere regard 
for thoſe ſacred principles which had ſeated the Brunſwick family 
on the throne of theſe realms, ever to aſſume or exerciſe any 
power) be his claim what it might, not derived from the will of 
the people, expreſſed 15 the Houſe of Lords and the Repreſenta- 
tives of the people in Parliament aſſembled. Why then ſhould 
a Reſolution be preſſed, where no claim had been made, and an 
aſſurance had been given, that no claim would be made: 

Mr. Baſtard adviſed the leaving out the word right, and con- 
fining the Reſolution to the words, “ that it was their duty to 
provide,” which, he ſaid, would in effect anſwer the ſame end, 
and at the ſame time avoid the riſque of provoking a diſagree- 
ment between that and the other Houſe of Parliament. The 
circumſtances of a neighbouring kingdom, were allo to be con- 
ſidered, which had Lords and Commons of its own, independ- 
ent of this; and if a Queſtion of Right were ts be declared 
here, they would alſo feel themſelves called upon, to declare a 
Queſtion of Right, and to be obliged, for the very purpoſe of 
ſhewing their independence, to decide on it, in a diftereut way. 
If the Queſtion of Right muſt be decided, he ſhould not heſi- 
tate on what ſide to give his vote, but he ſaw no neceſſity for de- 
ciding on it at all, and wiſhed it to remain'as it ſtood. 

He ſaid, at preſent he believed the Right Hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Exchequer, ſtood higher in the eſteem of the peo- 
ple, than the Right Hon. Gentleman on the fide of the Houle on 
which he then ſpoke 3 he hoped to God, therefore, a regard to 
his own credit, and the favour in which he ſtood with the pub- 
lic, would induce him to alter his motion, and prevent the poſ- 
ſibility of provokiag that danger which he had deſcribed, in the 
early part of his ſpeech ; he ſaid, he urged this the more ear- 
neftly, as he ſaw not the imallett poſſible advantage that could 
reſult from preſſing the queſtion, worded as it was, on the Com- 
mittee, | 
Lord North ſaid, he ſhould not have troubled the Committee 
with his ſentiments at ſo early an hour, but that he ſhould not 
be able, he feared, to ſtay to deliver them at a much later. The 
lame queſtion—what good can attend the deciſion of the Right? 
wich had occurred to the Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke before 
him, occurred alſo to him, and he was not able to deviſe an an- 
er to it, becauſe he ſaw no poſſible good that could reſult from 
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it; on the contrary, he agreed with the Hon. Gentleman, that 
deciding the queſtion might lead to conſequences, which it ought 
to be their ſtudy to avoid incurring ; it appeared to be a danger. 
ous and pernictous queſtion, No perſonal or private motive; 
it was ſaid, were to have any weight; and of two oppoſite opi. 
nions that. had been ſtated, in what reſpect could deciding which 
was preferable, eonduce to the ſettlement of the important buf. 
neſs they had in hand, which might be equally well ſettled with. 
out diſcuſſing either. | 
Having defired to have the queſtion read, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
he felt moſt objection to the ſecond part of this queſtion, though 
he likewiſe felt much objection to the firſt part as well as, to the 
ſecond. The Right Hon. Gentleman had faid, he was afraid, 
unleſs the Committee decided on that queſtion, and that in the 
way that he thought right, that the country would conceive 
they had been actuated by perſonal, inſtead of impartial motives, 
It did not ftrike him, that by agreeing with the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, and voting that queſtion, they would appear to have ated 
with greater impartiality, or that the public would be convinced, 
that they had been actuated by motives leſs perſonal than if they 
did not vote it. 
His Lordſhip ſaid, their much beloved Sovereign was at pre. 
ſent in a melancholy ſtate of health, and they all hoped, by the 
bleffing of God, that he would recover; but after the fact was 
eftabliſhed, of the incapacity of their Sovereign to exerciſe his 
Royal Authority, they ought immediately to proceed to reſtore 
the third branch of the Legiſlature, and the ſooner they did that 
neceſſary act of duty, the leſs his Lordſhip ſaid; would their 
proceedings be liable to the imputation of their having ated 
from perſona! motives. He agreed with the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, that the two Houſes of Parliament were the true 
and lawful Repreſentatives of all the eſtates of the people: but 
he begged the Committee to conſider, that in conſequence of 
that melancholy misfortune which they all deplored, and which 
every man of feeling muſt deplore, they were fitting, not in- 
deed in the form of a Convention, (becauſe it happened that the 
two Houſes of Parliament had been regularly called together) 
but with not a whit more authority than a Convention polleſled, 
to do that duty which the calamity of the moment called upon 
them to perform. Under ſuch circumſtances, ſitting there in: 
maimed and imperfect Legiſlature, they ought to confine them- 
ſelves ſtrictly to the neceſſity of the caſe, ſince every ſtep that 
they . proceeded, beyond the neceflity of the caſe, was a ſtep in 
error, and a ſtep which they ought not to take. In the calami- 
tous ſtate of the Sovereign's health, and the conſequent unſettled 
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their attention, why diſtract it from its proper courſe, by ſpecu- 
lative and unneceſſary queſtions, JW 

Every ſtep they had hitherto taken, had been ſtrictly juſtified 
by the neceſſity of the caſe. Nothing but neceſſity could juſtify 
their proceedings. To act in the regular way, required a con- 
currence of the three eſtates, Kings, Lords, and Commons; 
therefore they ſhould proceed no further than abſolute neceſſity 
required, What occaſion was there for. abſtract propoſitions, as 
to the declaration of the Parliament, that it was their right and 
their duty to chuſe and nominate the perſon who was to aſſume 
the executive power? Was not this right ſufficiently declared in 
their proceeding to exerciſe it ? | | 

Without the third branch of the Legiſlature, they had no power: 
they ought therefore immediately to proceed to fill the 3 
that unfortunately exiſted, and not enter into a diſcuſſion of abſtra 
and ſpeculative queſtions, which tended only to diſſention and miſ- 
chief, What good could ariſe from deciding the preſent queſ- 
tion? And if no good was likely to reſult from it, he hoped the 
Committee would go along with him in preventing the miſchief, 
and proceed immediately to the buſineſs, the only buſineſs before 
them, the filling up the third branch of the Legiſlature, 

Had any claim been preferred? Had not a declaration been 
made elſewhere, that there never was an intention to urge a 
claim? Where then exiſted the danger to the Rights of Parlia- 
ment, when no plea was offered in bar ? Why then was it to be 
decided on at all? He could not therefore agree to vote the 
Right of the Lords and Commons, which the Reſolution con- 
tained, nor could he think that the declaration of an individual 
member of that Houſe, was ſufficient. ground for voting any 
Reſolution, | | 

How had thoſe great men thought it their duty to proceed, 
who ſettled the Revolution ?—to declare a vacancy, and to fill 
t—Had not old Maynard ſaid, « The Throne is vacant, but 
the Law and the Conſtitution remain; it is our duty to reſtore 
the regal Power, and render the Legiſlature complete.” — That 
hint had been followed; they had not loſt time in diſcuſſing tbeo- 
retical queſtions, on which ſome might adopt one mode of rea- 
boning, and ſome another; but they had at once declared the 
Prince of Orange, KiNG. In like manner now, inſtead of agi- 
ating the Queſtion of Right, where no queſtion had been for- 
mally made, and where ſuch a diſcuſſion could only lead to error 
and to difference of opinion; they ought to declare a Regent, 
and thus reſtore the third eftate. They had eſtabliſhed the pre- 
ſent temporary defect in the Conſtitution. by the Reſolution they 
ad juſt voted. The next duty they had to perform was, with- 
Ut the Joſs of a moment to ſupply the deficiency, of 
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They were all agreed, that the Heir Apparent, whether fro 
right or expediency mattered not, ought to be appointed Re. 
gent. Why then was the abſtract Queſtion of Right introduced! 
that being unanimous in the main point, they might quarre 
about acceſſories. On the abſtia&t Queſtion of Right, ſome 
would be guided by one ſort of reaſoning, others by another, 
Some would hold with one opinion, that the Heir Apparent had 


an attached right to the Regency, others with another opinion, 


that all perſons had an equal right; and in that caſe, if they came 
to an election, their choice might fall on another great Prince 
or a great Lord, or a great Commoner ; but certain he waz, 


that if they did not decide in favour of the Prince of Wales's 
right, however it originated, they would decide neither accord. 


ing to law, juſtice, nor political expediency. He ſuppoled, 
however, the queſtion was only introduced to be over-ruled, and 
that, as they. agreed on the eſſential points, the Right Hon, 


Gentleman was determined they ſhould not proceed from the 


firſt to that which ought truly to be the ſecond, without ſome 
altercation by the way. If there had been any queſtion as to 
who ought to be entruſted with the Regency, the Queſtion 


of Right might have been, with ſome plauſibility, brought for. 


ward. 
Another objection his Lordſhip made, was this: the motion, 
he obſerved, called upon him to declare the Rights and Duty df 


the Lords Spiritual and Temporal. What right had that Houſe 


to interfere with the Rights and Duties of the other Houſe ? The 
ſecond part of the propoſition, that which, they were told, was 
neceſſarily connected with the firſt, contained (his Lordſhip 
faid) a project of a very extraordinary nature, a project for paſſing 

principles of 
the Conſtitution, and which, for. that reaſon, he could not agree 
to. It was ſaid, the Regent was not to be inveſted with all the 
authority of the prerogative, but receive it under certain reſtric- 
rions and n ex and in order to do this, a project was 
contained in the third Reſolution, for giving the form of th: 
Royal Aſſent to ſuch reſtrictions ; and by which, he was told, 
means: were to be. deviſed, a pretty new device he would take the 
liberty of ſaying [His Lordſhip was here informed, that the word 
were * to determine on the means.” } His Lordſhip ſaid, he wiſhed 
it had been deviſe ; for that would have been peculiarly applica- 
ble; but whether they were to determine or deviſe, if they at- 
tempted to do any legiſlative act in the preſent circumſtances 


they would uſurp on the Prerogative, and new model the Con- 


ſtitution. The projet was to paſs a Bill. To paſs a Bill, was 


to do an act of Legiſlation, and to make a Law, Could that 


Houſe, which had uot the over to receive a petition for a tum- 
pike bill, proceed to legiflate? Did they forget, that = 42 
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Houſes were by ſtatute declared incapable of making laws? 
Did they mean then to take into their own hands, the dormant 
and ſuſpended rights of the crown ? Would they aſſume the ſo- 
vereign authority, abandon all the principles eſtabliſhed in 1688, 
and -recaſ? the Conſtitution ? While they were unneceſſarily 


jealous of their own rights, would they thus trample on the 


rights of the crown, and without either preferring a claim, or 
allerting a right, the exiſtence of which the plain language of 
the Conſtitution expreſsly denied, arrogate to themſelves the 
regal powers? | 

The plain road of proceeding was eaſy and ſhort; proceed 
direAly to nominate a Regent, and then when the third branch 
was reſtored, and the Legiſlature was complete, they would be- 
come a Parliament perfect in all its conititutional forms, and 
they might legally paſs any laws either of limitation, reſtriction, 
or of any other kind. But to attempt to proceed otherwiſe, was 
to trench on the prerogatives of the crown, while they lay at 
their mercy, His Lord!hip ſaid, however reſpectable his Right 
Honourable Friend's opinions were, it was making him of more 
importance than he would wiſh to have annexed to him, to 
ground a publick proceeding of that Houſe on any opinion of 
his. 

His Lordſhip, after recapitulating the heads of his ſpeech, re- 
turned the Committee thanks for their indulgence, and moved, 
That the Chairman do leave the chair, and report progreſs,“ 
declaring, that he made that motion with a hope, that when the 
Committee fat again, they would meet under the impreſſion of 
more conſtitutional ſentiments, and with a better regard for the - 
principles. eſtabliſhed at the Revolution, than they appeared to 
be, at preſent, impreſſed with. 

Mr. Powys ſeconded the motion of Lord North, and ſaid, at 
ſuch a moment every Gentleman ought to come forward with 
an avowal of his opinion. He ſtated, that he was averſe to a 
declaration of the rights of that Houſe, when no claim had been 
made, that rendered ſuch a declaration neceſſary. Mr. Powys 
noticed the raſhneſs of aſſerting, that the Prince of Wales had 
no more right to the Regency than any other individual ſubject, 
and made ſeveral obſervations on the danger of broaching ſuch 
doctrines, which he urged might in its effects be more calamitous 
than the very calamity which was the occaſion of their proceed- 
ings; declaring, at the ſame time, that he did not mean any 
thing individual or perſonal in the references to ſuch an aſlertion, 
ut merely to expreſs his opinion, that any man who made an 
alertion of that ſort, did not adopt a line of conduct likely to 
preſerve the temper and moderation that ought to mark their 
proceedings, on ſo ſolemn an occaſion, In ſeconding the mo- 
don of the noble Lord, * ſhould propoſe that the chairman, 
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after reporting progreſs, ſhould aſk leave to ſit again; which would 


ſurely ſatisfy the moſt ſerupulous upon the other fide, as it would 
clearly imply a right to go on with what they had begun, at the 
ſame time that it got over all the difficulties, that might be in. 
volved: in it. His opinion was, on no account to diſmember. 
the prerogative: of the crown, but appoint his Royal Highneſt 
Regent, with full regal powers, and that immediately, 


Mr. Rolle roſe, and in compliance with the ſentiment of Mr, 


Powys, that every man ought to avow his: opinion in ſuch a; 
critical moment, declared, that he thought the. Queſtion of 
Right indiſpenſably neceflary to be diſcuſſed and decided, after 


what had paſſed in that Houſe and elſewhere ; it was not merely 
the declaration of an inſignificant individual, thrown out on 
ſpeculation, but it was thrown out in a very dictatorial and pe- 
remptory manner, in the Senate of the nation, by a perſon be- 
lieved. to be in the confidence of his Prince, ſurrounded by others, 
his moſt confidential friends, not attempted. to be contradicted, 
or explained away by any, but even ſupported by one (Mr. She. 
ridan) until they had conſulted their pillows, and met in con- 


vention at an appointed place. The mere effect of words was 
| afterwards endeavoured: to be done away, but the ſubſtance and 
principle remained as much at iſſue as ever it was. A deciſion, 


either way, Mr. Rolle thought leſs likely to inflame, than to 
permit the queſtion to. float in. ſuſpenſe. He ſaid, he always 
ated from the dictates of his conſcience, and delivered his ſen- 
timents with the ſame indifference to parties, as his worthy col- 
league had declared he did. He had no doubt, whatever differs 
ence there might be in their opinions as to the means of obtain- 


ing the end, the object was the ſame, the real intereſt and hap- 


pineſs of their country, the preſervation of the Conſtitution, and 

the juſt rights and privileges of the King,. the Prince, the two 

Houſes, and: the Public. | | 
He had not, he ſaid, the ſame dread. of a diſpute between tie 


two Houſes of Parliament, nor with another kingdom; ' ſuch 
Imaginary fears ought not to make this Houſe ſhrink from its 


conſequence, and from its. duty. His worthy colleague was pre- 
ſent, Mr. Rolle ſaid, when he told his conſtituents (in uniſon 
with whoſe ſentiments he ever wiſhed to act) that it was men- 
ſures and not men which he ſhould look to for his public guide; 
and that ſo long as the Right Honourable Gentleman at the head 
of the treaſury appeared to him to be actuated by principles d 
loyalty to the King, and of zeal and regard to the intereſt of tie 
nation, and the conſtitutional rights of the ſubject, he ſhould 
have his ſupport, and no longer. 1 ä 
He agreed with his colleague, that the conduct of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, hitherto, had been ſuch as to entitle him to 
the confidence and applauſe of his country, which had my 
F EM: | im 
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him a preference in the public opinion and wiſhes, to his oppo- 


nent (Mr. Fox). He had reſtored our commerce, and exalted 


the national character, both of which were in a ſtate of ruin 
and degradation, when he was placed, by his Sovereign, with 


the general vaice of the people, to conduct the moſt important 
intereſts of the Country. On the preſent occaſion, he ap- 
peared to be actuated by an anxious and-ardent with, to preſerve 
the Rights of the Crown ſafe and entire, in a moment of ſin- 


gular calamity and misfortune; therefore his endeavours ſhould 
dave his moſt zealous and firm ſupport. Mr. Rolle profeſſed the 


higheſt reſpect for the Prince of Wales, declaring, no perſon 
withed more fervently for his real intereſt and happineſs than he 
did; notwithſtanding, he would never allow him the inherent 


Right, independent of the two Houſes ; yet, he was ready to 
admit, that a Prince of Wales, of full age and capacity, was 


the propereſt perſon to be appointed the Regent, provided he had 
not, by any illegal or unconſtitutional act, forfeited ſuch preten- 


ſions. However brilliant might be his virtues, or illuſtrious his 
character, it ſhould never ſo far dazzle his eyes, as to make him 
| loſe ſight of the duty he owed to a lawful and much beloved 
Sovereign, and to the people of England. If the Prince ſhould 


be the Regent, Mr. Rolle ſaid, he ſhould ever find him firmly at- 
tached to his true intereſts, and ever loyal and dutiful to himſelf 
and family. When the great Queſtion came, he would endea- 
vour to diſcharge the great truſt, delegated to him by his Con- 


ſtituents, to the beſt of his judgment, faithfully and conſcien- 
 tioully, without fear or partiality either on the one hand or the 
other. | 


The Attorney General next roſe, and ſaid, he had paid much 
attention to the ſubject of the preſent debate. He had now liſt- 
ened to the arguments of the noble Lord (Lord North) with all 
the reſpect due to his ability and experience, and he muſt ſay, 
that the noble Lord's acute diſcernment never appeared to im to 
have failed ſo much as on the preſent very important occaſion. 
The objects which the noble Lord - was anxious to attain, were 
the very objects of the preſent motion xpedition and conſti- 
tutional certainty. No loſs of time could be incurred by deter- 


mining, that it was the right and duty of the Lords and Commons 
to provide ſor the preſent exigency ; on the contrary, that ſuch a 


Reſolution was a neceſſary foundation for all their future proceed- 
ngs, as well as to vindicate the rights of the whole community. 
He defired, that the diſtinction between the politic or official ca- 
pacity of the Crown, and the natural and human capacity of the 
perſon of the King, might ever be kept ſeparate, for upon that 
vitinction the whole rectitude of their proceedings depended. 
The politic capacity was invulnerable, the natural capacity not ſo. 
The former. required no rp the latter only, W 
uk 
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did, The mode in which the latter was ſupplied, in ancient 
times, lay in ſome obſcurity. Whether, in tender infancy, the ex, 
preflion of the King's will, by his Great Seal, was directed by 
his Privy Council, his great Council of Peers, or his ſtill greater 
Council of Parliament, was a matter of ſome obſcurity, but that 
it was ſo manifeſted is certain, and that manifeſtation by the 
Great Seal is proved by the Rolls of Parliament, uniformly to 
have been deemed neceſſary. In what ſhape it was to be mani. 
feſted, in the preſent inſtance, would be the ſubject of future 
conſideration. He admitted, with the noble Lord, that to ad, 
and not to determine abſtract queſtions, was the duty of the 
Committee; but that it was impoſſible to conſider the explaining 
the principles upon which the Committee acted to the commu. 
nity at large, as an abſtract queſtion : on the contrary, it was a 


- queſtion, which, for the benefit of that community, they were 
bound to determine. He begged leave to advert to the ſitua- 


tion in which both Houſes of Parliament met, in obedience to 
the King's Writ of Summons, were then placed. They were 

King's politic capacity, 
as to the mode in which the exerciſe of the natural capacity might 
be ſupplied, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, He dwelt for ſome 
time upon the diſtinction between the natural and politic capa. 
City of the King, which conſtituted the difference between an 
ablolute vacancy of the Throne, (which exiſted at the Revolu- 
tion) and a temporary ſupply of ſome of its natural functions. 
He then obſerved, that the queſtion had been greatly narrowed 
by the noble Lord's propoſing, in effect, that the preſent debate 
ſhould be put an end to, upod the ſuppoſition, that its continua- 
tion muſt be attended with public al ieee and that the Heir 
Apparent having tendered no formal claim, rendered it unnecel- 
ſary. He adverted to the perſon and the manner in which that 
claim had been introduced; not by a member of the Houſe ca- 
ſually, and as it were by conjecture, but by a great ſtateſman, 
anxiouſly, ſtudiouſly, and upon full conſideration, deſiring to be 
underſtood to do it in ſimine of the whole proceeding, on the 
very moment of preſenting the Report of the Committee of en- 
quiring into the ſtate of the King's health. He obſerved alſo, 
that a degree of acclamation had attended that propoſition, and 
proteſted, with ſome warmth, that fo long as any one member 
in that Committee profeſſed himſelf to adhere to that propoſition, 
he ſhould himſelf take the ſenſe of the Houſe upon the preſent 
queſtion. That their anceſtors, and predeceſſors in that Houle, 
had furniſhed them with two clear and perfect examples, nearly 
ſimilar at two different periods, at the diſtance of thirty-two 


years, in the reign of King Henry VI. founded, as the Parlia- 


mentary Records declare, on a ſearch of former precedents 


From that time no precedent could be expected, as no occaſion 
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ealled for any ſuch proviſion till the reign of Henry VIII. when 
Regency Acts began, which had, from time to time, been re- 
newed. It wo therefore, he obſeryed, be leaving their an- 
ceſtors in the * the Committee deviated from thoſe ex- 
amples founded on Al preceding practice, which proved a Regent 
to be unknown to the common law of the land, and a mere 
creature of Parliament. He enforced this by adverting to the 
Rolls of Parliament, which proved, that when the Duke of 
York was made Regent by King, Lords, and Commons, in the 
reign of Henry VI. a patent was directed to be ſealed in favour 
of the Prince of Wales, when he ſhould come of age, which 
demonſtrated, as he contended, that, without a patent, the Prince 
of Wales, when of age, could not claim as of right, much leſs 
aſume, the Regency of this realm. With reſpect to diſquieting 
the minds of the ſubjects of Great Britain, he inſiſted, that 
this great queſtion having been anxiouſly introduced by a Right 
Hon. Gentleman, it muſt now be ſettled for all poſterity, If the 
embers of that queſtion were ſuffered to remain ſmothering, they 
might hereafter burſt out in a conflagration, very, very difficult 
to extinguiſh ; but it had been ſaid, that the preſent queſtion was 
entirely new, and he would, for the fake of argument, take it tg, 
be ſo: at the ſame time denying that it was ſo. If new, this 
principle muſt be adverted to, which was the foundation ſtone of 
the liberties and privileges that Britiſh ſubjects enjoy: that al- 
though the neceſſity of ſome government amongſt human beings 
is as apparent as that of food or cloathing, yet that the powers 
of government muſt be derived from the community at large; 
and that it muſt be clearly and diſtinctly ſhewn, that they have 
parted with any ſpecific power claimed even by the Crown, much 
more by its ſubſtitute. The evidence of this could only be by 
uſage or written law; and he challenged the gentlemen of his 
on profeſhon to maintain, whether there exiſted one ſingle do- 
cument, dictum, or ſyllable, which maintained the preſent doe+ 
tine, and whether there did not exiſt the moſt profound autho- 


.littes to the contrary, He then enlarged upon the ſeveral ſpecies 


of property, in order to ſhew, that nothing could be derived from 
analogy to them, whether it conſiſted of perſonal or real pro- 
perty, of offices, or dignities, which could ſupport the argument 
againſt the preſent queſtion. He then conjured the Houſe not 
to cult from the real and ſubſtantial queſtion of their Rights, 
under the ſhelter of a fort of previous queſtion, but manfully to 
recollect that they were acting, not for themſelves perſonally, 

but for the people of Great Britain, and for the ſubjects of 
the empire, from the higheſt to the loweſt. | 
The Attorney General obſerved, that the dead filence of the 
Whole law upon this common law right of a Regent, was a ſtrong 
poof that it was unknown, If there were ſuch a common law 
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officer, he aſked, how our anceſtors, when framing the coronz. 


tion oath, the counterpart of the oath of allegiance, had not di. 
reed, that it ſhould be adminiſtered to Regents, as well as ty 
Kings? Whereas, according to the doctrine of the day, a Re- 

nt was to ſtep into the Throne without ſuch pledge given to 
he people of the land, for the enjoyment of their rights, civil 
and religious. This dead ſilence, as to common law right, was, 


however, interrupted by the powerful language of Parliament, 
when it granted a reverſionary Patent to the Prince of Wales, 


en a minor, when he ſhould come of age. It ſcemed as if 


this had been done to preclude any claim of Right for ever, and 


hoped we ſhould profit by that leſſon this day. 
As. Fox then roſe, and prefaced his ſpeech, by ſaying, it was 


impoſlible for him to fit filent, although it had not been his in- 


tention. to have troubled the Committee with much that day; 
and, indeed, if he had thought it neceſſary, after what the Houſe 


| had before heard from him on the ſubject, to enter into any far- 


ther juſtification of his opinion, which he did not, he was not, 
from perſonal indiſpoſition, capable of doing that juſtice to its 
defence, which he was ſure it deſerved. Not thinking it necel- 
{ary to make ſuch a defence, he ſhould treat the Queſtien only in 
a collateral way, and therefore ſhould not have occaſion to detain 
the Committee very long, nor was there danger of his injuring 


that cauſe which he had engaged in, by any deficiency of t eaſon- 


ing reſulting from his pretent bad ſtate of health. He muſt re- 
probate, he ſaid, the inſidious mode, in which the Right Hon. Gen- 


tleman, who had moved the Queſtion, had choſen to bring on 


that diſcuſſion. He had founded a great conſtitutional queſtion 
on the opinion of an individual, more, perhaps, from motives of 
perſonal triumph, than from the idea of any neceſſity of coming 


+ to a determination. After an exordium to this effect, Mr. Fox 


ſaid, any man would imagine, that from the weakneſs of the ar- 
guments advanced on the other fide, thoſe who kad uſed thoſe at- 


guments wiſhed to provoke him to debate the Right of his Royal 


Highneſs the Prince of Wales to exerciſe the Sovereign Autho- 
rity, during the incapacity of the Sovereign. From the extreme 
futility of their reaſoning, from the glaring abſurdity of their in- 
terences, the falſe premiſes that they had laid down, and the ir- 
relevant and inapplicable precedents, which they pretended to rely 
on, they perhaps thought that they held out a temptation io 


ſtrong, that fleſh aud blood could not withfland it. He therefore 


truſted the Committee would forgive it, if he took up a little oi 
their time, in expoſing and confuting the extravagant and ill- 
founded arguments, on which they had choſen to reſt their hopes, 


af inducing the Committee to agree to the Reſolutions Which 


the Right Hon. Gentleman had brought forward; Could the 
Right Hon. Gentleman and his friends ſuppoſe, that the Com. 
| 1 | mitte? 
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mittee would think them ſerious, in ſupporting the ſyſtem they 


meant to proceed upon in the preſent. exizency, by produeing the 
fort of precedents to which they had referred? W hat a miſerable 
ſyſtem mult that be, the prominent features of which were ſo 
diſgraceful ? Was the practice of the preſent times, times ſo en- 
Ughtened, and in which the principles of the Conſtitution were 


o well underſtoed, to be grounded on precedents drawn from ſo 
dark and barbarous a period of our Hiſtory as the reign of Henry 


the Sixth? And were the Rights of that Houſe of Commons, and 
its proccedings in one of the moſt difficult moments, that had 
ever occurred, to be maintained and vindicated by the example 
of the Houſe of Lords; at a time when that Houſe of Lords 
had the complete dominion of the executive government, which 
they exerciſed with no unſparing hand; at a time that the Rights 
of the Commons Houle of Parliament were fo ill underſtood, or 
ſo weakly ſuſtained, that its Speaker was actually in priſon, on 
commitment of the Houſe of Lords; in priſon upon a judgment 
in favour of that Duke of York, whoſe meaſures Adminiſtration 
had avowed it to be their intention to imitate ? Let the Com- 
mittee reflect a moment on the period, the infamous tranſactions 
of which were choſen to be made the model of the proceedings 
of this day ; that period which led immediately to the wars be- 
tween the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, and was that melan- 
choly æra, at which all the diſmal ſcene of anarchy, confuſion, 
civil warfare, and bloodfhed, that ſo long deſolated the kingdom, 
and reduced it to a ſtate of unparalleled diſgrace and diſtreſs, com- 
menced. Were the Committee to ſelect their precedents from 
ſuch times, and to govern their conduct by ſuch examples? 
From a time too, when the Houſe of Commons was proſtrate at 
the feet of the Houſe of Lords, when the third Eſtate had loft 
all energy and vigour, and when ali the power lay wholly in the 
hands of the Barons. Precedents drawn from ſuch times, could 
not be reſorted to with ſafety, becauſe there was no analogy be- 
tween the Conſtitution then, and the Conſtitution as eſtabliſhed 
at the Revolution, and ſince practiſed, All precedents taken 
from periods preceding the Revolution, muſt be precedents, that 
bore no analogy to the preſent caſe ; becauſe, at no one period, 
before the Revolution, was civil liberty clearly defined and under- 
ſtood, the Rights of the different branches of the Legiſlature 
aſcertained, and the free ſpirit of our Conſtitution felt and ac- 
knowledged. The earlier periods of our Hiſtory were ſuch, as 
only ſhewed the changes of hands, into which power ſhifted, as 
the circumſtances of the times ordained. In one reign, the 
power would be found to have been in the King, and then he was 
an abſolute tyrant; in others, the Barons poflefled it, and, held 
both King and Commons in the moſt flaviſh ſubjection; ſome- 
kmes the demoeracy prevailed, and all the oppreſſions of a de- 


mocratical 


mocratical Government were practiſed in their fulleſt enormity, 


No precydent, therefore, drawn from times ſo variable, where 
right and wrong were ſo often confounded, and where popular 
freedom Had neither an exiſtence nor a name, ought to be relied 
on. Amiqdſt all the precedents, either in the Hiſtory of Britain 
or the Records of Parliament, he deſired to know if they had 
found one of a Prince of Wales, of full age and full capacity, 
who had been denied the exerciſe of the Sovereignty, during the 
known and declared incapacity of the Sovereign? One of the 
_ precedents the Right Hon. Gentleman had mentioned leaned ra- 
ther that way; he meant the precedent in the reign of Edward 
the Third, where the Prince of Wales, though a minor, was 
declared Regent in the abſence of his father. With regard to 
what the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſtated, of the quarrel be. 
tween the Cardinal de Beaufort and the Duke of Glouceciter, 
was that at all in point to the cafe to which the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had ſo invidiouſly applied it? What was that charge? 
A charge, that Cardinal de Beaufort had in the reign, and during 


the life-time of Henry the Fourth, adviſed the Prince ef Wales, 


(afterwards Henry- the Fifth) to take upon himſeif the exerciſe of 
the Sovereign Authority. Was there the ſmalleſt degree of ana. 
logy between the illneſs of Henry the Fourth, and the known 
cauſe of the incapacity of our preſent Sovereign? Henry the 
Fourth was afflicted with a languor, the natural concomitant of 
age; and in his caſe, the conſequence of a fever, and long ſick- 
neſs; but was Henry the Fourth, therefore, incapacitated from 
the exerciſe of the Sovereign Authority? By no means; he 
might not be able to meet his Parliament, but moſt undoubtedly 
he was not diſabled from executing public buſineſs of any other 
kind. He was in full poſſeſſion of all his mental faculties, could 
iſſue his orders, and inſtruct his Miniſters, juſt as well as he 
could do either, in the fulleſt vigour of his youth. T'o adviſe 
the Prince of Wales, therefore, under ſuch circumſtances, to 
take upon himſelf the exerciſe of the Sovereign Authority, was 
to adviſe him to be guilty of high treaſon; and had the Prince of 
Wales been ſo adviſed, and followed the advice, he had no ſcruple 
to ſay, the Prince would have been guilty of high treaſon, and 
have ſubjected his life to forfeiture, It was no wonder, there- 
fore, that Cardinal de Beaufort, feeling the weight of ſuch an 
accuſation, as that urged againſt him by the Duke of Glouceſter, 
and knowing the ſerious conſequences it led to, ſhould ſuch a 
charge be proved againſt him, acted wilely in avowing his inno- 
cence, ſtanding upon his defence, and defiring that the matter 
might be referred to the Judges, that he might be purged of the 
guilt imputable to ſo foul an offence. 
On the preſent occaſion there had been, he obſerved, two af 
Ertions of politive Right on both ſides the Houſe, On his = 
| | e 
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the aſſertion of the Right of the Prince of Wales, being Heir Ap- 


arent, and of full age and capacity, to exerciſe the Sovereign 
Authority during his Majeſty's infirmity. On that of the Right 
Hon, Gentleman, the aflertion that the Prince had u more Right 
to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, under ſuch circumſtances, 
than any other individual ſubject, He did not underſtand the 
invidious dignity he had been exalted to on this occaſion, nor 
could he admit what the Hon, and learned Gentleman, who {poke 
laſt, had been pleaſed to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon, that any opi- 
nion delivered in that Houſe by ſo humble and inſignificant an 
individual as himſelf, or by any member of what rank and degree 
ſoever, ought to be made the ground of a proceeding of the 
Houſe, But ſince the Right Hon, Gentleman was determined 
to make it a perſonal que/tion between them, ſince he conde- 
ſcended to conſider himſelf his rival, and choſe to have recourſe 
to his majority, why would he not try his opinion, and let the 
queſtion be, © That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, being Heir Apparent, 
and of full age and capacity, has us more right to exerciſe the Royal 
Authority, ering his Maieſty's incapacity, than any other individual 
fuhjeft,” The Right Hon. Gentleman well knew, he durſt not 
venture to ſubject ſuch a queſtion to debate. He well knew, 
that with all his majorities, he could not riſque it ; he well knew, 
that if he could have ſo far loſt fight of prudence, as to have ha- 
zarded ſuch a queſtion, notwithitanding his high character, and 
bis known influence within thoſe walls, there would not have 
been twenty members who would have ſupported him in it. In 
fact, he well knew, that the moment he let ſuch an opinion 
eſcape his lips, it was execrated by all who had heard it, and 
that it had been ſince execrated by all who had heard of it 
out of doors. W hat had been the conſequence of this? Conſcious 
of his error, and conſcious that ſo monſtrous a doctrine as he had 
ſuffered himſe?f, in an evil hour, to deliver, had revolted the 
public mind, the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſeized on the firſt 
moment that offered, to quality what he had ſaid, by unneceſſa- 
nly coming forward with a declaration that, though he would 
not admit the Prince of Wales's Right to exerciſe the Sovereign, 
Authority, during the incapacity of his father, yet he confeſled, 
that on grounds of expediency, and as a matter of diſcretion, the 
perſon to hold the Regency ought to be the Prince of Wales, and 


wo other; that it would be wrong to appoint any other perſon 


than the Heir Apparent to the Regency; but the Houſe had 
N no idea of poſſeſſing a Right, which, if exerciſed, be- 
came M rong. He had. acknowledged, that the exerciſe of this 
Right, which he had infiſted belonged to the two Houſes of Par- 
lament, would be a breach of duty to their conſtituents ; yet he 


would 


would not give up the Right, but vindicated its propriety,” from 
his diſcretion in the uſe of it, e 
This mode of argument, Mr. Fox ſaid, reminded him of what 
had paſſed in that Houſe about thirteen years ago, between an 
eminent Crown lawyer, now the firſt law character in the king. 
dom (the Lord Chancellor) and himſelf. At the time to which 
he referred, the argument had been the Right of this country to 


tax America, when he had contended,” © that Great Britain had 


an undoubted right to tax her American colonies, but that the 
exerciſe of that Right would be in the higheſt degree unjuſtifiable 
on the part of Great Britain.” In-anſwer to this, the great 

lawyer, with a quaintneſs peculiar to himſelf, had ſaid, “I ſhould 
de glad to know what that Right is, which, when attempted to he 
exerciſed, becomes a Mrong. In the preſent caſe, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had acted upon the converſe of the great 
lawyer's maxim; he had pronounced the Right a Wrong, and 
having done ſo, he had immediately proceeded to- exerciſe it in 
the moſt effectual manner. It was (Mr. Fox maintained) the 
ſupreme legiſlature alone had power to do wrong. In one point 
of view, and, in one point of view only, could he imagine the 
exiſtence of a- Right, which, when exerciſed, might become 3 
Wrong, and that was this: the three branches of the legiſlature, 
conſiſting of King, Lords, and Commons, had a right to autho- 
rize and act a moral evil, They might ſet aſide the ſucceſſion, 
and deprive the Prince of Wales of his Hereditary Right to ſuc- 
ceed his preſent 3 but this enormity could nat of right 
be practiſed by the two Houſes of Parliament, independent of the 
conſent of the Sovereign, any more than the Miniſter could ſet 
 himlelf up in competition with the Prince of Wales, and conteſt 
with him as a claimant for the Regency. He repeated his opinion, 
that a Right attached to the Prince of Wales, as Heir Apparent, 
to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, upon the King's incapacity 
being declared by the two Houſes of Parliament; the Prince's 
Right, however, being all along conſidered as ſubject to the ad- 
judication of the two Houſes af Lords and Commons. I his opi- 
nion he had not changed, nor did he feel the ſmalleſt diſpoſition 
to change it, and indeed the Hon. and learned Gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, ſeemed to be ſo: much of his opinion, that he had, i! 
he underſtood him rightly, expreſsly declared, that in caſe of the 
demiſe of the Crown, nothing ſhort of an act of excluſion could 
prevent the Prince from ſucceeding to the Throne, and that even 
nothing ſhort of ſuch conduct as would deſervedly warrant an att 
of excluſion, ought to ſet a Prince of Wales, of full age, and 
full capacity, aſide from the Regency. The counter opinion 
to his was fraught with-ſo many, and ſuch enormous evils, that 
be was perſuaded, no moderate man, who conſidered the ſubjet 
with the degree of attention, that it moſt undoubtedly merit 
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would, for a moment, maintain it, either on the ground of right, 
of diſcretion; or of expediency, 8 vl 

Whatever his opinion was, why ſhould that right be diſ- 
cuſſed, which had been neither claimed, nor was intended to be 
claimed 2 3 2 | 

That this was the preciſe ſtate of the fact, was not to be 
doubted, ſince the declaration that had been fo graciouſly commu- 
nicated from the higheſt authority in another place. Ot the man- 
ner in which that communication had been made, and the com- 


mendation that was due to the exalted perſonage who made it, 


he would not ſay one word, becauſe he would not run the riſque: 
of having what was due to merit, miſtaken for fulſome adulation, 
and ſervile flattery. But the claim thus diſavowed, how muſt the 
preamble of a bill run, truly to deſcribe the caſe as it ſtood at 
preſent? „ Whereas his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales 
© has never claimed a Right to the Regency, it becomes ne- 
« ceſſary for the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and for the Com- 
« mons of England to declare, that his Royal Highneſs has no 
« right, and we, therefore, do hereby declare, his Royal High- 
« nels Sole Regent of thele kingdoms.” | 
Mr. Fox reaſoned on the abſurdity of a bill ſo worded, and 
contended, that it muſt be fo wade, unleſs they falſified the 
act, and made a courſe of law the ground-work of the bill. He 
obſerved, that all this difficulty and embarraſſment was created, 
hen there was not the ſmalleſt occaſion for it, ſince it was the 
concurrent opinion of all manł ind, that the Prince of Wales 
ſhould be the Regent; why then would the Right Hon. Gentle 
nan thus agitate the matter, unleſs it were for the little purpoſe: 

of perſonal triumph ? 7 | 
He condemned the boaſting language that had been held on 
this occaſion of gratitude to the Sovereign, and the ſtrong aſſer- 
tions that had been made, that ſuch gratitude ſhould be exempli- 
ted by the conduct of thoſe, who confeſſed themſelves: under 
perſonal obligations to the Sovereign. Perſonal attachment, he 
contended, was no fit ground for public conduct, and thoſe wh 
tad declared they would take care of the rights of the Sovereign, 
becauſe they had received favours: at his hands, betrayed a little: 
mind, and. warranted a conclution, that if they had not received: 
thoſe favours, they would have been leſs mindful of their duty, 
and have acted with leſs zeal for his intereſt, than if they had not 
been indebted: to him for any favours. He owned himſelf in- 
lebted to the Heir Apparent, for having been for ſeveral years 
favoured. with his * but neither had that flattering mark 
of dſtinction been made the ſubject of his ſpeeches in that Houſe, 
nor had. he ever, conſidered it as a proper motive for his public. 
conduct. He was, and always had been ready to avow his at- 
lehment ; and, when he mentioned his regard for the Princes of 
the 


uno 


the Houſe of Brunſwick. it was not to ſuperinduce obliquely his 
own praiſe, in the confidence which they placed in him. "That 
vas a narrow principle, which he ſhould ever hold in diſdain, 
Neither on the preſent occaſion, nor at any time, if he thought 
the _— of his Royal Highneſs incompatible with the- public 
intereſts, ſhould he think he paid a compliment to the Prince, 
any more than he ſhould think, he acted conſiſtently with what 
was due to his own character, in ſuffering the conſideration of 
the terms on which he lived with his Royal Highneſs, to bias him 
in the ſmalleſt degree, or induce him to act contrary to what he, 
in his conſcience, thought moſt likely to promote the welfare of 
the public. Whereas the Right Hon. Gentleman appeared to 
act upon a mw oppoſite principle, and repeatedly introduced the 
name of the Sovereign, though ſeldom for any other purpoſe, 
than an oſtentatious diſplay of the confidence repoſed in himſelf, 
He rarely mentioned the Royal Family, or the Royal Perſon, but 
it terminated in an oſtentatious diſplay of his own merits, in an 
indirect encomium on himſelf, Lo the Houſe of Brunſwick this 
country ſtood in an eminent degree indebted; indeed, few Princes 
ever deſerved the love of their ſubjects more than the Princes of 
that Houſe, Since their acceſſion to the Throne, their government 
had been ſuch, as to render it highly improbable, that there ſhould 
ever be ground for an act of excluſion to paſs, to ſet afide one of 
their heirs from the ſucceflion, or that ſuch a circumſtance ſhould 
ever become a neceſſary ſubject of contemplation. If the Princes 
of the Houſe of Brunſwick had at any time differed with their 
ſubjects, it had been only on collateral points, which had been 
eaſily adjuſted in Parliament. No one of the Princes of that 
Houſe had ever made an attempt againſt the conſtitution of the 
country, although, had ſuch a miſchievous deſign been meditated, 
there had, at moſt times, been a party exiſting, that would have 
been ready to abet them in any ſcheme, the blackeſt and moſt fatal 
that ever tyrant deviſed againſt the liberties, or the happinels of 
his ſubjects. The love, therefore, of the people, was due to the 
illuſtrious family on the Throne, in ſo peculiar and eminent 4 
degree, that every thing that looked, as if it could, at any diſ- 
tance, endanger the hereditary right of the Houſe of Brunſwick 
to the ſucceſſion, ought to be guarded againſt with peculiar jea- 
louſy, and peculiar caution, | 
Excluſive of the concurrence of the public voice, not only the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, pointed out the Heir Apparent as tie 
httett perſon to be Regent, but the Act of Settlement might be 
defeated, if his Royal Highneſs were paſſed by, and the doc- 
trine of the Right Hon. Gentleman carried into effect. In ad- 
hering to the principles of the Act of Settlement, there could be 


no ill. 
If 


Ein | 
It, as the Hon. and learned Gentleman had ſaid, there ſhould 


de a Prince of Wales, whoſe political principles were jo deprayed, 
that in oppoſition to his own natural intereſts, he ſhould 
follow the example of Charles the Firſt, and James the Se- 
cond, either in the one inſtance, indicating a determination to 
become a tyrant, and deſtroy the liberties of his ſubjects, by ſub- 
verting the conſtitution, or, in the other, ſhould ſo connect him- 
ſelf with France, and the political enemies of his country, that 
every thing fatal was to be dreaded from his government; ſuch. 
a Prince of Wales ought to be excluded from the Regency, in 
like manner as he undoubtedly would be excluded from the 
Throne, on the natural demiſe of his father, or predeceſſor. But 
then the Bill of Excluſion to paſs in ſuch caſe, muſt be the work 
of the legiſtature complete, and not the act of the two branches 
of the legiſlature only. 


. 


Let the Committee conſider the danger of making any other 
perſon Regent beſides the Prince of Wales ! If the two Houſes 
could chooſe a Regent, they might chooſe whom they pleated 3. 
they might chooſe a foreigner, a catholic, (for the law detines not 
the Regent) who, while he held the power of the third eſtate, 
might prevail on the other two branches of the legiſlature 
to concur with him, alter, or ſet aſide the ſucceſſion, and 
turn away the Houſe of Brunſwick, and put them in the ſituation 
of the Houſe of Stuart. He ſaw this doctrine was deemed ex- 
travagant, but he meant to put an extravagant caſe ; he did not, 
however, put an impoſſible one; and he had the ſame right with 
numbers on the oppoſite ſide, who, in all their reaſonings, ar- 
gued the danger, or the inconvenience they apprehended, on poj- 
ſbilities only. Let them turn to the favourite period of our hif- 
tory, favourite at leaſt with the other fide of the Houſe that day, 
the reign of Henry VI. and they would find that Richard, Duke 
of York, took advantage of his power as Protector of the king- 
dom, actually diſinherited the Prince of Wales, and the whole 
line of Lancaſter, though they were more nearly allied, and 
1 much better pretenſions to the Crown than the Houſe 
of Vork. | 

The fame diſmal ſcene that had diſgraced our annals, at that 
period, might be acted over again, if the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment ever concurred to ſubvert the conſtitution, by aſſum- 
ing to themſelves the exerciſe of the Royal Prerogatiye, and 
arogating the right to legiſlate, and make law, in the teeth of 
the ſtatute of the 13th of Charles the Second, which he had, on 
a former day, had occaſion to mention, and which not only de- 
Clared, that the two Houſes of Parliament could not make laws 
without the conſent and concurrence. of the King, but alſo de- 
Cared, that whoever ſhould preſume to affirm the contrary, ſhould. 

. . . A be 
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be guilty of high treaſon, and incur the pains and penalties of 1 
premunire. SS "1 
To make a law for the appointment of a Regent, he con. 
ſidered, as far as it went, as a converſion of the ſucceſſion of the 
monarchy, from hereditary to eleCtive ; and what ſort of a con- 


ſtitution that was, which had an elective monarchy, Poland, and 


the miſerable condition of its ſubjects, ſufficiently evinced. The 


right to make laws, reſted only in the legiflature compleat, and 


not in the concurrence of any two branches of it. Upon that 
very principle was our conſtitution built, and on the preſervation 
of it, did its exiſtence depend, Were the caſe otherwiſe, the 
conſtitution might be eaſily deſtroyed, becauſe, if the two 
branches could aſſume the power to make law, they might, ig 
that law, change the genius of the third eſtate, | 

The preſent ſituation of affairs had, he faid, been compared to 
the Revolution, but, in fact, it was no ways fimilar. The 
Throne had then been declared vacant, and the reſt of the con- 
ſtitution remained; now the Throne was declared uli, but its 
authority was ſuſpended. At the period of the Revolution, the 
Convention that was then aſſembled, conſcious that they could not 
make any change in the genius of the monarchy, until they 
had a head, firſt reſtored the third eftate, and then defined its 


power. Whereas the Committee were called on to proceed in a 


different way, firſt to new-caft the office, and then to declare the 
officer. | 5 | 
He aſked, what muſt be the ſituation of a Regent elected by that 
Houſe? He muſt be pageant, a puppet, a creature of their own, 
fine pondere corpus, an infult and a mockery ; an infult on every 


maxim of government! He defined the nature and character of 


the three eftates. The conſtitution not only ſuppoſed each of its 
three branches to be independent of the other two, but actually 
hoſtile ; and if that principle was once given up, there was an end 
to our political freedom. | , 
Suppoſe that the Crown, and Houſe of Lords, could make laws 
without the concurrence of the Houſe of Commons, or the Crown 
and the Commons, independent of the Lords, or the two Houſes 
of Parliament without the Crown. In either caſe, the conſtitu- 
tion was gone. The ſafety of the whole depended on the jea- 
louſy of each of the other; not on the patriotiſm of any one 


branch of the legiſlature, but rather on the ſeparate intereſts of 


the three, concurring through different views to one general 

good—the benefit of the community. This jealouſy was rea- 

ſonable, was well-founded ; it was founded on a knowledge of 

the human mind, which was prone to the extenſion of its o 

power, and to the depreſſion of a rival. All theſe principles and 

arrangements would be deſtroyed by the prefent project, ir 
| | | wo 
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would radically alter the government, and, of conſequence, overs 
turn the conſtitution, 

He explained the particular powers of the Crown to defend 
ſelf againſt any encroachment on the part of the Commons, or 
to reliſt any faction in the Houſe of Lords. In the one cafe, by a 
difſolution, the King might repel the attempt on his prerogative, 
and by an increaſe of the Peerage, he might quell the other. He 
argued alſo on the power of giving either an ent or difſent from 
any bill, a power which operated equally againſt the ſingle deſign 
of one, or the confederate union of both Houſes, to trench on 
the conftitutional rights of the Crown, and pointed out the diſs 
advantage of ſubjecting the Sovereign to ſuch difficulties, as it 
would be liable to encounter, were the power of diſſolution, en- 
creaſe of Peerage, and right of giving the aſſent or diſſent to 
bills taken away. ; | | 

If there was to be a Monarch, he concluded, that the Monar- 
chical Power ought to be entire, declaring, that the name and 
rank of a King, without the poſſeſſion of regal powers, was a be- 
ing that.did not come within the reach of his conception, All 
the metaphyſical ſuppoſitions of the law, which mentioned the 
Crown with ſo much ſanctity and reſerve, were certainly not in- 
tended to guard an empty name, but an eflential ſubſtance, 
They were ready to allow, there were many political capacities 
in the King; but then, he could not exerciſe them. It ſurely 
was a great advantage, that he was poſſeſſed with faculties he was 
not to exert, with energies that he was not to put in motion, 
it appeared to the Houſe, that the Royal Prerogative ought to be 
circumſcribed, let them inveſt a proper perſon with it, and then 
openly and manfully contend for the circumſcription or diminu- 
tion of its powers; but, to aim at an adverſary incapable of te- 
liſtance, was neither brave nor noble. In the way in which they 
propoſed to treat it, it would ſtand a defenceleſs butt, expoſed to 
the ſtroke of every weapon that might be levelled againſt it. An 
bereditary monarchy was juſtly looked upon as the happieſt mo- 
narchical inſtitution, We gloried in the circumſtance of our 
government being free; we alſo thought ourſelves fortunate, that 
the ſucceſſion of the Crown was hereditary, and not elective. 

He pointed out the danger of making the — elective, 
and of the two Houſes ſetting aſide the Hereditary Right to it, 
inſiſting that the poſſeſſion of the Crown, and of the executive 
authority, muſt, in the nature of things, be governed by the ſame 
principles. In order to illuſtrate this, he put the caſe of a Po- 
ander aſking an Engliſhman whether the monarchy of Great 
Britain was hereditary or eleftive ? Any man, familiar with the 
tteory of the conſtitution, would naturally think, that the ready 
anſwer would be, that it was hereditary. But if the doctrine of 
tat day prevailed, the anſwer muſt be, © I cannot tell; aft his 

I Majeſty's 
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Majefty's phyſicians. When the King of England is in goof 
health, the monarchy is hered!tary ; but when he is ill, and in- 
capable of exerciſing the Sovereign Authority, it is ele&ive,” 

The aſſertion, that the Britiſh monarchy was elective, was, 
however, fo palpably hoſtile to the principles of the conſtitution, 
that it would not be tolerated for a moment.—How then was the 
difficulty to be ſurmounted ?—A ſubtle and politic lawyer might 
be found, who would plauſibly advance, that though it muſt be 
allowed, that the monarchy was hered:tary, the Exccutive Power 
might be eleclive. Thus the Crown and its functions might be 
&parated, as if they were in their nature diſtinct, whereas, the 
one was the eſſence, and the other the name. g 

He purſued his argument in an hypothetical dialogue between 
the Engliſhman and the Pole, with the occaſional aid of the po- 
litic lawyer, to reconcile contradictions, and explain apparent 
impoſſibiſities, very forcibly holding up to ridicule the argument 
of the gentlemen of the long robe, that the political, as well as the 
natural capacity of the King, ..mained whole and entire, although 

ke was declared incapable of exerciſing his legal functions. | 

If the Crown was to have new functions, why there ſhould be 
a King, was beyond his imagination to diſcover, The legal me- 
taphyſics which diſtinguiſhed between the Crown and its func- 
tions, were to him unintelligible z3 they ſhould be Schoolmen, and 
not Stateſmen, fitter for colleges of diſputation, than a Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons, if a queſtion that fo deeply involved the ex- 
iſtence of the conſtitution, were to be thus diſcuited. He aſked, 
where was that famous dii7um to be found, that declared the 
Crown to be guarded by ſuch tanctity, and left its powers at the 
mercy of every aſſailant. | 

After expoſing what he termed the abſurdity of legal metaphy- 
fics, and calling upon the Gownſmen to ſhew bim the dun 
that ſupported the oppoſite aſſertion, viz. that the Prince of Malu 
bad no more Right to exerciſe the Sauereign Authority during his Mas 
Jeſty's incapacity, than any other mdiviaual ſubjett,” 

Mr. Fox proceeded to notice that part of the argument ad- 
vanced againſt him, that he had deſerted the cauſe which he had, 
heretofore, been ſuppoſed to claim the peculiar merit of ſtanding 
forth, on all occations, to defend; the privileges of the Houſe of 
Commons, againſt the encroachments of the prerogatives of the 
Crown. He ſaid, his own reſiſtance of the latter, when it had m 
been thought encreaſing unconſtitutionally, were well known; 0] 
the influence of the Crown had been more than once checked in ſe; 
that Houſe, and, he really believed, to the advantage of tha hj 
people. Whenever the executive authority was urged beyond BW ri, 
its reaſonable extent, it ought to be reliſted, and he carried his . 
ideas on that head ſo far, that he had not ſcrupled to declare, that ON 

the ſupplies ought to be ſtopped, if the royal aſſent were refuſed Wi th 
| 1 
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004 to a conſtitutional curtailment of any obnoxious and dangerous 
in- prerogative. Moderate men, he was aware, thought this a vio- 

lent doctrine; but he had uniformly maintained it, and the public 
Was, had derived advantage from its having been carried into effect. 
tion, He deſired to aſk, however, if this were an occaſion for exerciſing 
the the conſtitutional power of reſiſting the prerogative, or influence 
light of the Crown in that Houſe? He had ever made it his pride to 
{t be combat with the Crown in the plenitude of its power, and the ful- 
Ower neſs of its authority; he wiſhed not to trample on its rights, while 
it be it lay extended at their feet, deprived of its functions, and inca- 


, the pable of reſiſtance. Let the Right !7 n. Gentleman pride himſelf 
on a victory obtained againſt a defenceleſs foe, let him boaſt of a 
triumph where no battle had been fought, where no glory could be 


po- obtained ! Let him take advantage of the calamities of human na- 
arent ture, let him, like an unfeeling lord of the manor, riot in the riches. 
ment to be acquired by plundering thipwrecks, by rigorouſly aſſerting a 
$ the right to the waifs, eſtrays, deodands, and all the accumulated pro- 


duce of the various accidents that misfortune could throw into his 
power, Let it not be my boaſt, (exclaimed the orator) to have 
gained ſuch victories, obtained ſuch triumphs, or advantaged my- 
ſelf of wealth ſo acquired. | 


func After putting this, with peculiar force and animation, Mr. Fox 
„and recurred to the main argument, and declared, that all the labour 
ritiſh of the Committee, appointed to ſearch for precedents, had been 
e ex- fruitleſs, for that not one of the precedents applied. If they 
ec, tended to prove any thing, it was to eſtabliſh the Prince's Right; 


d the 
it the 


ſince, in all of them, the neareſt relative to the Crown, if in the 
kingdom, had been appointed the Regent; eſpecially a Prince of 
Wales. In the reign of Edward the Third, his ſon, commonly 
called the Black Prince, was declared Regent, at only thirteen 
years of age, during the invaſion of France, by his father; and 
afterwards, during the abſence of Edward and the Prince, his 
brother, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, was appointed. The Re- 
gencies, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, proved the right of the 
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t ad. Prince of Wales the more fully, becauſe, in that reign, the right 
e had, of the Prince of Wales was recognized (although he was not a 
nding Wi fear old) in the very patent that appointed the Duke of York 
uſe of Protector. 


Mr. Fox took notice of the remark made by an Hon. Gentle- 


it had i man in his ſpeech (Mr. Baſtard) that the Right Hon. Gentleman 
OWN; oppoſite to him, ſtood higher in the opinion of the public at pre- 
ked in ſent, than he did, He ſaid, before any Gentleman took upon 
of the Wi himſelf to advance ſuch an opinion, he ought to be ſure he was 
xeyond Wh right in his aſſertion. He had every reaſon to believe the Hon. 
ed his Gentleman was miſtaken in what he ſaid, having lately had an 
„ that opportunity of meeting his conſtituents, and having then received 
refuſed Wh the moſt unequivocal and flattering proofs of their kindneſs and 


2 confidence. 
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tonfidence. He agreed, however, moſt cordially with that Hon. 
Gentleman in every obſervation that he had made of the probabte 
effects of the preſent motion, if perſiſted in, with regard to Ire. 
land, and the creation of a difference between the two Houſes of 
Parliament. With reſpect to Ireland, he ſaid, if the two Houſe 
of the Britiſh Parliament, named the Prince of Wales as Regent 
of Right, moſt probably the Parliament of Ireland would do the 
ſame— if they ſpeculated, the Parliament of Ireland would alſo 
ſpeculate, Decide wiſely, and their decifion would be held an 
example. Set the queſtion of right afloat, and it was impoſlible 
to ſay to what extent it might be carried, 
He once more queſtioned the neceſſity for the preſent proceed. 
ing, and urged the fallacy of pretending, that the opinion he, x 
private member of that Houſe had delivered, and the opinion a 
noble and learned friend of his had delivered elſewhere, made it 
neceſſary. He reprobated the indecency of ſelecting the argu- 
ments of his noble and learned friend, and falſely applying them, 
merely for the purpoſe of placing them in a ridiculous point of 
view. The Right Hon. Gentleman muſt have known, that the 
arguments of his noble and learned friend were arguments, merely 
advanced to prove, that the Prince of Wales, as Prince of Wales 
and Heir Apparent, had Rights peculiar and diſtinct from thoſe 
of ordinary fubjects, and not with a view to prove his Right to 
| Exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, The manner, therefore, in 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman had anſwered thoſe arguments, 
betrayed a narrownefs of mind, that he had not imagined the 
Right Hon. Gentleman would have condeſcended to have c- 
knowledged. Having diſmiſſed this part of the ſubject, Mr, 
Fox deſired to know the uie of bringing forward a Queſtion of 
Right, when the expediency of conſtituting the Prince of Wales 
Regent, was, on all hands, agreed to, | 
He charged the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a determi- 0 


nation to legiſlate, without the power to do ſo effectually; which c 
would alter the genius of 'the third eſtate, without any crime al- t 
ledged againſt either the Sovereign, declared, for the preſent ( 
incapable to exerciſe the Royal Authority, or the intended Re- t 
gent. He faid, if they could make whom they pleaſed Regent, j 
they could appoint the Regent for a day, a month, or a yeat; 0 


turning the Monarchy into a Republic, as had been the caſe with 0, 
Rome. And while the Right Hon. Gentleman denied, that the WW i: 
Prince of Wales had any more Right than he had, it would be: WM ti 
breach of duty to think of any other Regent; and all this for? fc 


paltry triumph of a vote over him, and to inſult a Prince, who a 
favour, he was conſcious, he had not deſerved. Mr. Fox de- 5 


. _ *elared, that he was ready to admit, that the Right Hon. Gentle ar 

1 man's adminiſtration had been, in ſome reſpects, entitled to praiſe; M 

| he was ready to fay what were the parts that moſt — com- 
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mendation, and as willing to give them his applauſe as any nal 


Ton, could be. What he alluded to, were the meaſures adopted to de- 
able tach Holland from its connexion with France. The whole con- 
Ire: duct of that tranſaction, as well as its iſſue, was wiſe and vi- 
es of gorous, laudable and effectual; and he was happy to take that 
Oules opportunity of delivering his ſentiments upon it. Of other mea- 
gent ſures of the preſent adminiſtration, he certainly entertained a very 
the different opinion. The Right Hon. Gentleman appeared to have 
| allo been ſo long in the poſſeſſion of power, that he could not en- 
d an dure to part with it; he had experienced the full favour of the 
ible Crown, and had the advantage of exerting all its prerogatives; 
and finding the operation of the whole, not too much for the. 
eed. ſucceſsful carrying on of the government, he had determined to 
he, a cripple his ſucceſſors, and deprive them of the fame advantages 
ion 2 that he had enjoyed, and thus circumſcribe their E to ſerve | 
de i their country, as if he dreaded that they would ſhade his fame. 
N Let the Right Hon. Gentleman for a moment ſuppoſe, that the 
hem, buſineſs of detaching Holland from France, or any 1 
nt of of equal importance, remained to be executed; he muſt know, 
it the there would be no power in the country to ſeize the advantage, 
lerely if the Right Hon. Gentleman's principles were right. 
Vales Mr, Fox forcibly called upon every honeſt member. of that 
thoſe Houſe, not to vote without perfectly underitanding what the 
ht to queſtion went to, as well as the other refolutions. With regard 
e, in to the Right Hon. Gentleman's motives, he knew not what they 
ents, were, but if there was an ambitious man in that Houſe, who de- 
J the ligned to drive the empire into confuſion, his conduct, he con- 


- ceived, would have been exactly that, which the Right Hon. Gen- 
Mr, tleman had purſued. 


on of Mr. Fox ſaid, he conſidered the reſolutions moved, as inſidi- 
Vales ouſly calculated to convey a cenſure on the opinion that he had 

| delivered; while they ſerved as an inſtrument of evaſion of an aſ- 
ermie lertion, highly reyolting to the public mind, made by the Chan- 
which cellor of the Exchequer. This he repeated as a pitiful ſhift, to- 
Ie al- tally irreconcileable with the confidence which the Right Hon, 
eſent Gentleman placed in the expectation of a majority. In majori- 
| Re- ties, he declared, he had no great truſt. For more than eighteen 
gent, years of his political life, had he been obliged to ſtem the torrent 
year; of political power, and ſometimes he had enjoyed the ſatisfaction 
with of finding himſelf in a majority of the ſame Parliament, of which, 
it the in the proſecution of the ſame principles, and the declaration of 
be 3 the ſame deſigns, he had only been ſupported by a minority be- 
tor» fore. Whether he was, therefore, in a majority or a minority, 
hole was the ſame thing to him. He would never inſidiouſſy, take ad- 
ce. vantage of the one to carry any meaſure, under the colour of 
ntle- another ; any more, than to abandon or flinch from any queſtion, 
= merely becauſe he thought he ſhould be abandoned by the . 
cont: | I 3 $ 
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At the ſame time, he gloried as much in the attachment of his q 
friends, who honoured him with their ſupport, as the Right Hon, Wl { 
. Gentleman, or any other perſon could do. + U 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe, and in reply to Mr. 1 
Fox's ſpeech, ſaid, That the Right Hon. Gentleman had thought e 
proper, particularly in the latter part of his ſpeech, to digreſs t 
from the queſtion before the Reuſe, the queſtion of Right; in 
order to enter into the queſtion of Expediency : and that, not ſo 
much for the purpoſe of diſcuſſing that expediency, as to take 
an opportunity of introducing an attack, of a perſonal nature, on 
him. The Houſe would recollect, whether the manner in which 
be (Mr. Pitt) had opened the debate, either provoked or juſtified 
this animoſity. The attack which the Right Hon, Gentleman 
had juſt now made, he declared, to be ui:founded, arrogant, and 
Preſumptuous. The Right Hon. Gentleman had charged him as 
acting from a miſchievous ſpirit of ambition, unable to bear 
the idea of porting with power, which he had ſo long retained; 
and not expecting the favour of the Prince, which he was con- 
ſcious he had not deſerved, was therefore diſpoſed to obſtruct the 
credit of thoſe who were to be his ſucceſſors. Whether to hin 
belonged that character of miſchievous ambition, which would 
ſacrifice the principles of the Conſtitution to a defire of power, 
he muſt leave to the Houſe and the Country to determine. They 
would alſo judge, whether, in the whole of his conduct, during 
this unfortunate criſis, any conſideration which affected his own 
perſonal fituation, or any management, for the ſake of preſery- 
ing power, appeared to have had the chief ſhare in deciding the 
meaſure he had propoſed. | 
As to his being conſcious that he did not deſerve the favour of 
the Prince, he could only ſay, that he knew but one way, in 
which he, or any man, could deferve it; by having uniformly en- 
deavoured, in a public ſituation, to do his duty to the King his fa- 
ther, and to the Country at large. That it, in having thus en- 
deavoured to deſerve the conhdence of the Prince, it ſhould, 
in fact, appear that he had loſt it; however painful and 
mortifying that circumſtance might be to him, and from what- 
ever cauſe#it might proceed, he might indeed regret it; but he 
would boldly ſay, that it was impoſſible he ſhould repent it, A 
Regent with temporary powers, he contended, ſtood in need of n 
every conſtitutional advice, that the wiſdom of the Legiſlature ü 
ſhould think expedient to adminiſter. | | 
Mr. Pitt then proceeded to remark, on the Right Hon. Gen- y 
tleman having announced himſelf and his friends to be the ſuc- T 
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ceſſors of the preſent Adminiſtration. He did not know on 0 
what authority the Right Hon. Gentleman made this declara- t 
tion; but he thought, with a view to thoſe queſtions of expe- v 


dicncy, which the Right Hon, Gentleman had introduced, _ ( 


* 
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the Houſe and the Country were indebted to him, for that rea- 
ſonable warning of what they would have to expect. The na- 
tion had already had experience of that Right Hon, Gentleman 
and his principles. It was not forgot, that in a late ambitious 
exertion of thoſe principles, he aimed at dictating to the execu- 
tive officers of the Crown, and attempted to wreſt from their 
authority, thoſe guards, which that branch of the Legiſlature had 
wilcly provided. Without meaning to' uſe terms of reproach, 
or to enter into any imputation as to his motives, it could not 
be denied, that they had openly and proteſſedly acted on the 
ground of availing themſelves of the ſtrength of. a party, to u- 
minate the Miniſter of the Crown. That they maintained it as 
a fundamental principle, that a Miniſter ought, at all times, fo 
to be nominated. He would, therefore, ſpeak plainly. If per- 
ſons who profeſſed theſe principles were, in reality, likely to be 
tie adviſers of the Prince, in the exerciſe of thoſe powers, which 
were neceflary to be given during the prefent unfortunate inter- 
val; it was the ſtrongeſt additional reaſon, if any were wanting, 
for being careful to conſider, what the extent of thoſe powers 
ought to be, That it was impoſſible not to ſuppoſe, that, by 
ſuch adviſers, thoſe powers would be perverted to a purpoſe, 
which, indeed, it was impoſſible to imagine, that- the Prince of 

Wales could, if he was aware of it, ever endure for a moment; 
but to which, by artifice and miſrepreſentation, he would unin- 
tentionally be made acceſlary, for the purpoſe of creating a per- 
manent weight and influence in the hands of a party, which 
would be dangerous to the juſt Rights of the Crown, when the 
moment ſhould arrive (ſo much wiſhed, and perhaps fo ſoon to 
be expected) of his Majeſty being able to reſume the exerciſe of 
his own authority. The notice, therefore, which the Hon. 
Gentleman, in his triumph, had condeſcended to give the Houſe, 
furpiſhed the moſt irreſiſtable reaſon for them, deliberately to 
confider ; leſt in providing the means for carrying on the admi- 
niſtration, during a ſhort. and temporary interval, they might ſa- 
crifice the permanent intereſt of the country, in future; by laying 
tle foundation of ſuch meaſures, as might for ever, afterwards, 
during the continuance of his Majeſty's reign, obſtruct the juſt 


and ſalutary exerciſe of the conſtitutional powers of Govera- 


ment, in the hands of its rightful poſſeſſor, the Sovereign, wham 

they all revered and loved, | | | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then proceeded to ſtate, 
what appeared to be the reſult of the debate. Ihe noble Lord 
in the blue ribband, he ſaid, as moſt gentlemen, who had ſpoken 
on that fide of the Houle, had argued, not againſt the truth of 
the Reſolutions, but the propriety of coming to them, and had 
waved any diſpute on the Queſtion of Right, 'The Right Hon, 
Gentleman, though he affected allo to object to the propriety of 
| 14 coming 
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two Houſes, and the Right of the Prince of Wales, were to be 
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coming to this Reſolution, had directed his whole argument (4 


far as it went) to combat the truth of the propoſition, and tg 
maintain his former aſſertion, as to the exifting Right of the 
Prince of Wales. That this line of argument, ſupported b 
fuch authority, was itfelf an aniwer to thofe, who doubted the 
ropriety of any Reſolution. With regard to the particulars of 
Nur. Fox's argument, he obſerved, on the manner in which he 
(Mr. Fox) ſuppoſed him to have declined maintaining his for. 
mer affertion, « That the Prince of Wales had no more Right 
to the Regency, than any other ſubject in the country, and had 
added, that he did ſo, from believing, that not twenty perſons 
would join in ſupporting the propoſition, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ſaid, that he did not retract one word of that 
aſſertion. c 
Gentlemen might quarrel with the phraſe, if they thought 
oper, and might miſrepreſent it, as the Right Hon, Gentleman 
had done, in order to cover the arguments uſed by a noble Lord 
in another place. But he was in the recollection of the Houſe, 
whether, when he firſt uſed the expreſſion, he had not guarded 
it, as meaning to ſpeak /tri##ly of a claim of Right, not of any 
reaſons of preference on the grounds of diſcretion or expediency, 
He was alfo in their recollection, whether the Right, he ſpoke 
of, was any other than the ſpecific Right in queſtion, namely, the 
Right to exerciſe the Royal Authority under the preſent circumſtance, 
He had maintained, that the Prince had no ſuch Right. If the 


Prince had not the Right at all, he could not be ſaid to have any 


more Right than any other ſubject in the country, But was it 
any anſwer to the. aſſertion, that, as Prince of Wales, he had m 
Right to the Regency; to ſay that he had other rights difterent 
from the reſt of the King's ſubjects, but which had nothing to 


do with the Regency? Yet all the Rights of the Prince of 


Wales, which had been mentioned by the noble Lord alluded to, 
were of this deſcription. It would be juſt as reaſonable, if the 
queſtion were, whether any perſon had a right to a particular 
eſtate in Kent or Surry? to argue, Yes, he has, for he ha; 
ſuch and ſuch an eſtate in Yorkthice and in Cornwall. With 
regard to the queſtion, whether twenty perſons did or did not 
agree in his denial of the Right of the Prince of Wales, he 
would put the whole on that iffue, that if the Prince of Wales 
had any ſuch Right, the Reſolution, he had moved, could not be 
true; and he conſidered every perſon, who differed from his a 
ſertion on that ſubject, as bound to vote againſt the preſent mo- 
tion. He then obſerved, that Mr. Fox, in diſcufling the Que 
tion of Right, had gone on to obſerve, that the Right of the 


conſidered as two rival Rights, and that the only queſtion wi, 
in tayour of which, the arguments preponderated, 15 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer obſerved, that ke ſhould 
be perfectly ready to meet the queſtion on this ue, if it were 
the true one ; for that the Right of the two Houles was — 
ſupported by precedent and uſage in every ſimilar caſe, by expre 
declarations of Parliament, and by poſitive authority of law; 
but the Right of the Prince of Wales was not even attempted to 
be ſupported on any of thoſe grounds, but on pretended reaſons 
of expediency, founded on imaginary and extravagant Caſes, 
That, however, in fact, this was not the fair iſſue of the argu- 
ment. The Right of the Prince of Wales was not to be con- 
fidered as a rival Right, to be argued on the ſame grounds as the 
other. It was a Right which could not exiſt, unleſs it was ca- 
pable of being expreſsly and poſitively proved; whereas the Right 
of Parliament was that which had exiſted of courſe, unleſs ſome 
other Right could be proved to exclude it, It was that, which, 
on the principle of this free Conſtitution, muſt always exiſt, in 
every caſe, where no poſitive proviſion had been made by law, and 
where the neceſſity of the cafe, and the ſafety of the country, 
called for their interpoſition. That the abſence of any other 
Right was, in itfelf, enough to conſtitute the Right of the two 
Houſes; and that the bare admiſſion, that the Right of the Prince 
of Wales was not clearly and expreſsly proved, was, in fact, an 
admiſſion of every thing then in debate. 

Mr. Fox roſe again, to deny that he had n/inuated that he 
was to have a ſhare in the new government. As there were 
appearances of a probable change of men and meaſures, there 
was, he admitted, a prohability of his having a ſhare in the exe- 
cutive government of the country; but he had never taken upon 
him to affirm it as a- poſitive fact, He might, however, ven- 
ture an aſſertion, that if the Right Hon. Gentleman was not 
certain of a change, if he had been aſſured of the contrary, there 
would have been no limitation to the power of the Regent. He 
cautioned the Houſe againſt a miſrepreſentation of the queſtion. 
He ſaid, that they were going to be entrapped into a deciſion of 
an ahſtract nature, which might afterwards prove dangerous to 
the conſtitution. In the preſent ſtate of the buſineſs, he wiſhed 
as much as poſſible to avoid all ſpeculative alluſion, as to the 
nature and extent of thoſe reſtrictions, which the wiſdom of the 
Legiſlature ſhould think proper to adopt ; but the diſcretion of 
Parliament, he conceived, would not overlook the ncceflity of 
reſtraining the Regent from altering the right of fucceſſion to 
the crown, 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland ſaid, that he did not ſee how 
the general Queſtion of Right could be waved, unleſs both 
Houles were ready to declare, that the Prince of Wales ſhould 
not only be Regent, but inveſted with all the royal powers with- 
ut limitation or diſtinction; for if a limitation of any kind was 

| 12 
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to be the ſubject of debate, it did not ſeem poſſible to avoid: 

revious diſcuſſion of the Right. As to the queſtion itſelf, he 
! exo it would be conſidered, that they were not met to delibe. 
Tate upon a ſettlement of the kingdom of England alone; he 
thought it neceſſary to enquire into the conſtitution of England 
and of Scotland, ſeparately, before the Union, and of Great Bri. 
tain ſince. He had heard it very confidently affirmed, that were 
the ſuppoled inherent Right of the Heir Apparent to exerciſe the 
royal powers, upon ſuch occaſions as the preſent, to be diſallowed, 
the conſequence would be a virtual diſſolution of the Union; the 


rule being fixed in Scotland, in favour of ſuch hereditary and 


legal claim of Right ; but he would take the liberty of aſſerting, 
with equal confidence, that the propoſition had no real founda- 
tion. It was true, that by the law of that country, the right of 
private guardianſhip did, in certain circumſtances, attach upon 
the neareſt male kinſman by the father's fide, aged twenty-hve; 
and in the earlier periods of the Scottiſh monarchy, little dif, 
tinction ſeemed to be made between the ſituation of a private 
guardian, and that of the perſon who acted for the king in his 
nonage, inſomuch that ſome law authorities of great reſpectabi- 
lity had laid it down, that the powers of a Regent were merely 
tutorial, and it had been determined by the Parliament of Scot- 


land, in the reign of James the Firſt, that the Duke of Albany, 


when Regent, could neither reſtore a perſon forfeited for treaſon, 
nor grant lands which had fallen to the crown by baſtardy, It 
was wcll known, that the powers of a private guardian were of 
the moſt confined nature, as going no further than the exigency 
of the caſe required, and merely for the purpoſe of ordinary ma- 
nagement. But he thought it wrong to compare that caſe with 


the government of a kingdom, where powers of a very different 


nature were neceſſary to be given. As to the appointment of a 
Regent, whatever his powers might be, the ſame had always 
been made in Scotland, as in England, under the ſanction and 


-authority of the ſtates of the kingdom, either previouſly given, or 


afterwards interpoſed, and ſometimes the next heir of the crown 
had been choſen, ſometimes not; ſometimes one Regent, at 
other times more than one, Many of the kings of Scotland 
having fallen in battle, and ſome by the hands of their ſubjects, 


when the power of the ariſtocracy was too great ; there had been 
more infant ſucceſſors, and more regencies in Scotland, than in 
moſt other countries; and the ſtates of the kingdom had re- 


peatedly ſhewn, that they did not confider any individual what- 


ever, as having a fixed legal right to that office, When the 


Maid of Norway ſucceeded her grandfather Alexander the Third, 
fix regents were appointed. In the infancy of James the Second 


of Scotland, there was a regency of three. In that of James the 


Third, a Regency of ſeven. In that of James the — " 
| | : uke 
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Nuke of Chatelrault, next preſumptive heir of the crown, claimed 
the office upon that ground; but his claim was diſallowed, and 
5} the Earl of Murray was appointed, afterwards others; none 
of whom were in the ſucceſſion to the crown. It was of more 
conſequence, however, to conſider how that matter had been 
underſtood by the legiſlature of Great Britain ſince the Union; 
and ſurely it was impoſſible to read the proviſional acts of 24 
Geo, II. and 5 Geo. III. without ſceing clearly, that no right 
of adminiſtration was then ſuppoſed to attach upon any indivi- 
dual. As to the idea of a civil demiſe, it was totally inapplica- 
ble to ſuch a caſe as the preſent. A perſon was held to be ci- 
villy dead, when he had loſt the rights of a citizen, as in the caſe 
of attainder; but was it ever thought that an infant was civilly 
dead? It would be a little hard, when he was but juſt born. 
An infant could hold property, could acquire, and had every 
civil right entire. A perſon incapable from 3 to manage 
his own affairs, was exactly in the ſame ſtate. He could not 
therefore have a ſucceſſor while he was alive, and in the full 
polieffion of his rights. In a word, the Lord Advocate con- 
tended, that neither the Prince of Wales, nor any other indivi- 
dual, had a legal right in this caſe to be Regent; though in 
point of hen and propriety, he ſuppoſed not a man in the 
kingdom would think of any other than his Royal Highneſs. 

Mr. Milne (the member for York) reprobated the conduct of 
Mr. Fox and his adherents, declaring, that it amounted to an 
abandonment of thoſe conſtitutional principles, hitherto the theme 
of univerſal admiration, by ſacrificing the rights of the two 
Houſes of Parliament to the claims of an individual. From the 
ſort of argument that they had adopted and maintained, on 
this great and truly important occaſion, if they did ſoon 
come into power, as the Right Hon. Gentleman had that day 
given the Committee to expect; inſtead of a Whig adminiſtra. 
tion, and a mild government, which it had been their practice 
to hold out, as what would be their true character and conduct 
when in office, the country had every reaſon to dread the moſt 
arbitrary and oppreſſive ſyſtem of meaſures that had ever diſgraced 
- wah and harraſled the ſubject in the worlt periods of our 
altory, OY | | 

The Solicitor General roſe. | He ſaid, no man could vote on 
fie preſent queſtion without conſidering his allegiance to the 
Sovereign. He ſaid, they were all agreed that his Royal High- 
neſs ſhould be Regent, but differed in opinion as to the right. 
He corroborated Mr. Pitt's argument, by affirming, that with 
regard ta his Royal Highneſs's right, it was no more than that 
« any other individual—that it was a gift of expediency, granted 


lim by Parliament that as we had at preſent a King, although 


ufortunately incapable of exerciling the royal authority, the 
. | | rince 
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tion was of a temporary nature, which perhaps would not lon, 


' veſted with every authority requiſite for managing the public 


Eircumſcribed. 


(234 1: 
Prince himſelf was only a ſubject—that his Majeſty's indiſpob. 


ger preclude him from exerciſing his authority, than a feyer 
might preclude his ſucceſſor, about whole rights they were then 
Eontending. ¶ Here he was called to order.] The King, why 
acceded to the throne in 1761, is {till on the throne in this yea 
2788; therefore a law in any court acknowledging his ſupre. 
macy, although gentlemen might call ſuch a mode of reaſoninꝛ 
metaphyſical, entailed on tranſgreſſors at preſent, the effects and 
penalties of that law. With regard to what had been advanced 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman, that the phylicians had declared 
his Majeſty incapable, he thought the argument abſurd, as in 
the eye of the /aw, we cannot believe the King's phyſicians. It 
was his opinion, that the Prince of Wales ihould be fully in, 


buſineſs with energy and effect, but recollecting there was il 
2 King, he thought that the powers of a Regent ought to be 


Sir M. Molsſworth regretted, that the ſubje& ſhould have been 
ſo much enlarged on.—As a friend to his country he recom- 
mended ſuch meaſures as would produce unanimity, If there | 
was any right on the part of the Prince, it had never been urged; . 
if the Houle had a right, there was no neceſſity for declaring it 
and if they had no right, he did not ſee that entering a refolu- 
tion on their journals, in their preſent circumſtances, could gie 
them any. It was completely againſt the wes of the royal fi 
mily, that it ſhould be agitated in either Hauſe , therefore the || WM Sir 


| altercation that occurred, the more regard would be paid to the J. 


refined feelings of the illuſtrious perſonages alluded to. 

Ar. Drake ſolicited the attention of the Houſe, though he 
was conſcious he did not. merit it. "I he Miniſter had his {ut be 
frage; and for the glory, honour, proſperity, and ſplendor of the Ni 
empire, he profeſſed his attachment to the Right Honourable 
Magnanimous Chancellor of the Exchequer; who, although d 11, 


bim he knew but little, he aſſured the Hoyſe Mr. Pitt knew d 


him /efs. | 
At half paſt two in the morning, the Houſe was in a un. 
verſal clamour for the diviſion, 
Againſt the motion of Lord North, for the chairman leaying Ro 
the chair, | | 8 
| The numbers were, 268 F 
For it 204 Wi 
Majority for the Miniſter 64 Lo 


— — 
The original propoſitions were then carried without a di- 


ſion. | 
Adjourned to "Thurſday, T0 
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TAE Importance of the Queſtion, which was the Subject of 


the preceding Debate, and the various Sentiments which 
ne entertained reſpecting the Propriety or Impropriety of the 
Motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which gave Riſe to 
. allords Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the following Liſt of the Mem- 


it le 
bers who voted on each Side, cannot but be acceptable to the 


Reader. 


x CORRECT LIST or TE sEvERar MEMBERS, wirn 
ms PLACES THEY REPRESENT, WHO SUPPORTED 
OR NEGATIVED MR. PITT”s MOTION, By voting FOR 
o AGAINST Tre PREVIOUS QUESTION movsd 
z LORD NORTH. 
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The following Gentlemen, who were prevented by Tlnefs, &, 
from attending the Houſe, on Te/day, the 16th Inſtant, yy, 
for and againſt Mr. DzmpsTER's Motion for an Appkzssn 
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the PRINCE of WALEs, on Monday, the 22d Inſtant, \ 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Report from the Select Committee of Lords, appointed for the 
purpoſe of ſearching for Precedents, 
Ordered the ſame to lie on the table, 


be printed, for the uſe of their Lordſhips. 
Adjourned to Friday, 


* 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 1. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the order of the day, 
for taking into conſideration the STATE OF THE NATION. . 

Cone! Fitzpatrick informed the Houſe, that the indiſpoſition 
of his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Fox) prevented his attendance 
that day, On a queſtion of ſuch importance to the country, the 
Houſe would not think a member fo confiderable thould be abſent; 
he therefore wiſhed the ſubject intended for diſcuſſion to be poſt- 
poned till to-morrow, when there would be a probability of Mr. 
Fox being capable of attending his duty in the Houſe. | 

Mr. Pitt declared, he had no objection, as far as was conſiſtent 
vith the public welfare, to poſtpone the ſubje& under conſidera- 
tion, He was deſirous of ſhewing Mr. Fox every perſonal ci- 
lity and accommodation not likely to impede the progreſs of 
public affairs. In this caſe, the Lords would not have the deli- 


berations of the Lower Houſe properly before them till Saturday; 
but being defirous of the preſence of Mr. Fox, in every ſtage of 
the buſineſs, he freely conſented to adjourn the conſideration of | 


\ 


the ſubject till to-morrow. | 


Our, and liberality, in conſequence of the indiſpoſition of Mr. 
Fox. 8 | 
The Houſe immediately adjourned. 


FRIDAY, 


THIS Fab the Houſe met, in purſuance of the laſt adjourn- 
nent, when the Lord Preſident of the Council preſented the 


It was then moved and ordered, that copies of the ſaid Report 


Mr. Burke. complimented Mr. Pitt on his forbearance, can- 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE Houſe met purſuant to the adjournment of Wedneſday, 
Soon after the Lord Chancellor had taken the woolſack, and 
conſulted a few minutes with the Lord Prefident, Lord Privy 
Seal, and the Duke of Richmond, his Lordſhip roſe, and put 
the queſtion of adjournment; the Houſe then adjourned till to- 
morrow, in order to receive the Reſolutions from the Houſe of 


Commons. | 


_— —— a the. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
STATE OF THE NATION. 


Mr. Alderman Watſon appearing at the bar with the Report 
of the Committee on the State of the Nation, the following queſ- 
tion was put from the Chair, «That this Report be now brought 
* up... | ro | nn $641 
Sir John Sinclair roſe, and declared, that with regard to the 
firſt Reſolution, there was no individual in that Houſe, who felt 
more, the lamentable calamity that had befallen the King and 
the Country, than he did. With regard to the Rights of the 
two Houſes of Parliament, to provide the means for ſupplying 
the defect in the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, he muſt {ill be 
of opinion, that it was not e for that Houſe to make a 
declaration of its Rights, on the {light ground, of the expreſſion 


of the Right of the Prince of Wales, ſtated in the ſpeech 


of one of its Members. If the Right Hon. Gentleman, who 
firſt expreſſed his doubt of the Right of that Houſe, inſtead 
of doing ſo, had brought forward a motion, declaring the Prince 
of Wales's Right, no. man would have more firmly reſiſted ſuch 


à motion than he would. In the third Reſolution there was, he 


faid, ſomething dark and myſterious, and whatever ideas he had 
cf the character and abilities of the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
who had called upon the Houſe to declare their Right by the 


ſecond Reſolution, which appeared to him to be unneceflary, the 
myſtery in the third Reſolution demanded explanation. He ſaid, 


he gave the Right Hon. Gentleman credit for too much manli- 


neſs of mind, to ſuppoſe, that he would endeavour to entra _ 
oule, 
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Houſe, and fetter its future conduct by any equivocal Reſolution; 
but, before he gave his aſſent to the bringing up of the Report; 
he muſt beg to know, what his reaſons were for the wording of 
the third Reſolution, and to have an explanation of what was 
meant by the Bill to be paſſed by the two Houſes of Parliament. 
Sir John expreſſed his fears, that the two Houſes were intended 
to be called upon to exceed their conſtitutional powers; and this 
was a time, of too critical a nature, for any part of ſo ſerious a 
proc 2ding to be ſuffered to remain in the dark, or ſugject to any 
kind of doubt. Every ſtep, in tuch a proceeding, ſhould be 
clearly underſtood, and maturely conſidered. Before, therefore, 
he ſaid more, he would wait for the Right Hon, Gentleman's 
explanation. 8 . ; 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he was very ready to 
give the Hon. Baronet every explanation in his power. That 
he wiſhed not to bring forward any thing in that Houſe, but 
what was clearly underſtood : the Hon. Baronet, therefore, he 
laid, did him no more than juſtice, when he gave him credit for 
not having any intention, by any equivocal Reſolution, to entrap 
that Houſe, and fetter its future proceedings; he truſted, that he 
had never ſhewn a diſpoſition to bring forward meafures in dif- 
guiſe; in reſpect to the information which the Hon. Baronet 
wiſhed to receive, it would be recollected, that he had, in his 
general opening of the Reſolutions, pretty much at large ex- 
plained the whole of this object. With regard to the means of 
providing for the defect in the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, 
in conſequence of his Majeſty's incapacity, he had ſtated, that 
as in conſideration of law, his Majeſty's political capacity was 
entire, their firſt proceeding muſt be by the Royal Authority, 


which was by a Bill ſanctioned by the concurrence of the King 


and the two Houtes of Parliament. Now, though the ne- 
ceſſity of the caſe did not oblige them to act without the Royal 
Authority, it did oblige them to provide the means of ſupplying 
the defect, ariſing from his Majeſty's indiſpotition, by iffuing a 
commiſhon under the Great Seal of England, appointing Com- 
miſſioners to open the Parliament, in the name of his Majeſty, in 
the uſual form, and ſtate the reaſons for calling them together, 
He ſaid, he conceived that to be the only mode of proceeding 
that could be adopted, conſiſtent with the principles of the Con- 
ſtitution; a way of exerciling the Royal Aſſent, he conceived, 
perfectly conſiſtent with the ſubſtantial duties of Parliament, and 


the true intereſts of the country. It was a circumſtance of ne- 


ceſſity, and not to treſpaſs beyond that line, was the duty of thoſe, 


who conſtituted the remaining powers of government. 
Str John Sinclair. declared himſelf ſurprized, that the Right 


Hon. Gentleman ſhould call the ſyſtem of meaſures, that he had 


explained to the Houſe, a ſyſtem conſiſtent with the principles of 
| the 
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the Conſtitution, when it was contrary to law. He dectared; 
the mode the Miniſter meant to adopt was inimical to the ſpirit 
of the Engliſh Laws, and a doctrine extremely hoſtile to the 


Conſtitution 5 and in terms forcible and perſpicuous, deprecated 


the aſſumption of the power intended to be called forth in the 
ſuſpended exerciſe of Royal Authority: Every Gentleman con- 


verſant with the Statute Law knew, that it was by the 13th of 


Charles the Second declared illegal for the two Houſes of Par- 
liament ts legiſlate for themſelves; or make laws without the 
King; and by the ſame Statute the declaration, that they had 


any ſuch power, was pronounced high treafon in the perſon mak. 


ing it, and he was liable to all the pains and penalties of a pre- 


munire. Sit John ſaid, he was happy the Right Hon. Gentle- 


man had explained his meaſures, which appeared to him to be 
highly objectionable. Precedents had been. reſorted to; and in 
cates where the analogy was moſt ſtriking, that mode had been 
practiſed, which ought, in this caſe, to have been adopted: The 
proper and fimple mode of procedure for the two Houſes to 
adopt, in his opinion, was for them to addreſs the only individual 
that all mens? eyes were fixed on, as the fit perſon, to undertake 
the Adminiſtration of Government, in like manner as our an- 
ceſtors addreſſed the Prince of Orange a century ago; this, he 
conceived, would have been the direct conſtitutional line of pro- 
ceeding; but what has been ſubſtituted, bore ſuch evident marks 
of uſurpation, as rendered it ſo obnoxious to the welfare of the 
Country, that made him determined to bring forward a plan of 
his own, to obtain a conſtitutional eſtabliſhment of a Regency; 
When the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſyſtem came cn again in 
that Houſe, Sir John Sinclair ſaid; he would ſubject his plan to 
their conſideration. | | 

Mr. Powys faid, he had felt pretty nearly the ſame anxiety as 
the Hon. Baronet had expreſſed, though he believed the ſtating 
on what that anxiety turned; was premature in that ſtage of the 
buſineſs. When the Report ſhould be brought up, he believed 
he might undertake to prove, that the Right Hon. Gentleman's 


| ſyſtem was not founded either in precedent or law. 


The Report having been brought up, and the firſt Reſolution 
read and agreed to, the ſecond was read, when 
Sir Grey Cooper deſired to be permitted to ſtate; with great 
ſubmiſſion, a doubt that occurred to him; whether the Houſe, in 


its preſent limited and imperfect capacity, could, with propriety 


and conſiſtency, with order and regularity in its proceedings, 
agree to the Reſolution then reported from the Committee on the 
State of the Nation. He requeſted them to conſider the very 
peculiar and unprecedented circumſtances under which they were 
aſſembled, and then fitting ; they were one of the eſtates of the 
kingdom «{jembled at Weſtminſter, but not aſſembled in — 

| | ey 
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they were maimed and mutilated in their legiſlative capacity, by 
the preſent incapacity of the Royal Authority, They met, he 
ſaid, on the 20th of November, on the expiration of a period to 
which they had been duly prorogued by a commiſſion from the 
Royal Authority: On that day, no commiſſion came to prorogue 
them to a further time. The Speaker had arranged the proceed- , 
ing; on that occaſion, in the beſt manner poflble, when he had 

taken the Chair, by the deſire of the Members preſent. The 

Miniſter then opened to the Houſe the deplorable cauſe which 

prevented his Majeſty's ſervants from taking his pleaſure with 
reſpect to a further prorogation. I he Houſe pauſed and heſitated 

in what they were to do in ſuch an exigency; but, upon the 
Motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Houſe aſſumed 

energy enough to adjourn for fourteen days; and, upon the ſpe- 

N cial circumſtances of the caſe, and the ſupport of the authority 
1 of a precedent in the time of King William, which bore ſome 

N analogy to their proceeding, he thought they did perfectly right. 

F They met again on the 4th of December, and were informed by 
| 

e 


the Miniſter, that the ſame cauſe unhappily continued to prevent 
the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, and they were then in- 
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7 formed, that there Was a neceſſity for their proceeding, to ſupply 
6 the defect in the functions of the Royal Authority. Since that 
„„ WHT ncafure had been recommended by the Miniſter, and adopted by 
* the Houſe, they had, in all their proceedings, ated under the 


mere impulſe of that neceſſity. They derived, Sir Grey under- 
ſtood, their power and energy, to take any ſtep, or to do any act, 
from that neceſſity alone, which, in all extreme caſes, had been 
deemed, and muſt be acted upon, as magnum humane imbecilitatis 
patricentum. Whatever act or proceeding of that Houſe, in its 
preſent ſituation, goes beyond the clear bounds of that neceſlity, 
and the regular cauſe that is pointed out by it, was, his humble 
epnion, an act of 2 conſtituted power, and, as he conceived, of 
a very dangerous tendency and conſequence. They had come, there- 
fore, to the Queſtion, whether this Reſolution was, or was not, 
an act of neceſſity, for the purpoſe of ſupplying the defect in the 
Legiſlature. He contended that it was not neceſſary, becauſe 
there was no zeal impediment or obſtacle to their progreſs, which 
muſt be removed and cleared away, before they could act in their 
eliberative capacity. That was no claim of Right, na denial of 
their authority, no matter of which the Houſe could, conſiſtently with 
the gravity and order of its proceedings, take parliamentary notice or 
egniance. The Committee, it muſt be admitted, had no greater 
power than the Houſe, and therefore he concluded, that this Re- 
ſlution was not founded in neceflity, but an act of aſſumed and 
ſelf. conſtituted authority. At the glorious and immortal æra, 
the Revolution, ſteps were taken diametrically oppoſite to thoſe 
no purſued ; the Convention Parliament did not, in the famous 
L Committee 
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Committee on the State of the Nation, declare what it was their 


right or duty to do. It appears that Finch, Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, and other conſiderable and leading men, delivered opinions 
directly contrary to the principles of the firſt vote on the 28th of 
January, 1689. The Grand Committee propoſed no Reſolution 
to vindicate or eſtabliſh their right againſt tuch aſſertions. They 
exerciſed that right, and did the noble work they were about, 
and they thought, that the doing the deed, comprehended in it, 
and inconteſtably proved, both their right and their duty, 


Having ſubmitted theſe obſervations to the conſideration of '- 


the Houſe, he exprefled his ſurprize that Gentlemen ſhould be 
ſo much at a loſs to ſtrengthen their arguments as to have re- 
courſe to Precedents, quite oppoſite to any thing analogous to 
the preſent day. He requeſted the indulgence of their attention 
toſome remarks upon ſome of the Precedents, on which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had laid the foundation of his Reſolutions, and 
particularly on the Precedent of the 32d and 33d of Henry the 
Sixth, which runs from page 42 to page 77 in the Report from 
the Committee. The Precedent had been much relied on; 
this he propoſed as a pattern for their proceeding, in the great 
and arduous affair which a moſt deplorable neceſſity impoſed up- 
on them. They had been called by the great law authorities in 
that Houſe, to follow the example of their anceſtors, and not to 
leave them in the lurch by departing from the principles on which 
they voted. But, before they determined to follow the example 
of their anceſtors, it ſeemed to him that they ſhould conſider 
auhat ſort of perſons thoſe fame ancgſlors were. He would venture to 
undertake to prove, by the irrefragable evidence of records, and 
the authentic hiſtory of the times, that, during the courſe of all 
the proceedings which collectively form that Precedent, both 
Houſes of Parliament were in the moſt abject and humiliated 
ſtate of dependence, on the power, the will and the nod of Ri- 
chard Duke of York, and the potent and formidable faction of 
the noble families who adhered to him, and followed the projects 
of his ambition; and that every ſtep they took, every declaration 
they made, and every act they did or paſſed, were taken and 
done under the impreſſion of immediate force, and irreſiſtable 
influence, He deſired to be permitted to ſtate ſome facts ante- 
rior to the year 1454, (in which that Precedent principally 
aroſe) in order to introduce with more regularity and clearneſs, 
the documents and evidence by which he intended to ſupport his 
propoſition. After the aſſaſſination of the virtuous - Duke of 
Glouceſter, the King's uncle Richard, Duke of York, became 
' firſt Prince of the blood and preſumptive Heir to the Crown. 
The impeachment of the great Miniſter and favourite, the Duke 
of Suffolk, and his baniſhment and death ſoon followed. Ed- 
mund Beaufort, Duke of Somerſet, ſucceeded to the as 
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the Queen, the powers of adminiftration, and the unpopularity 
of his predeceſſor. The Duke of York, truſting to the advan- 
tage which that unpopularity; and the weakneſs of the govern- 
ment gave him, raiſed an army in the year 1452, and marched 
with ten thouſand men from Wales to the gates of the city of 
London, for the purpoſe, as he gave out, of a reformation in 
the government, and the removal of the Duke of Somerſet from 
all his power and authority. The manner in which he was 
foiled in this bold enterprize, of his being the dupe of his confi- 
dence in the promiſes of the Court, and of his eſcape from the 
power of his enemies, are facts well known to all thoſe who have 
ever looked into the hiſtory of this eventful period. He lived 
in retirement, at his caſtle, on the borders of Wales, till 
the latter end of the year 1453. The Prince of Wales was born 
in October 1453. About this time the King fell into a diſor- 
der of the mind, which rendered him unfit, even to maintain the 
appearance of royalty. The Queen and Somerſet found them- 
elves obliged by this exigency to yield, for a time, to the high 
power and connections of the Duke of York. ' Somerſet was 
actually ſent to the Tower on the thirteenth of February 14543 
Richard was appointed, or, more properly ſpeaking, appointed 
himſelf Lieutenant to the King for holding the Parliament; which 
having firſt been aſſembled at Reading, was, after ſeveral pro- 
rozations and adjournments, aſſembled at Weſtminſter, on the 
fourteenth of February. About this time the famous Earl of 
Warwick, the Earls of Saliſbury and Weſtmoreland, and many 
other of the Duke's followers, were admitted into the Council, in 
the place- of the former adminiſtration, and had the whole go- 
vernment in their hands. By their command and influence, 
the Committee of Lords was ſent, on the twenty-third of March, 
to Windſor, to the King, who lay fick at that palace, with cer- 
tain queſtions ſtated in their commiſſion. On the twenty-fifth 
of March, -the Biſhop of Carliſle, one of the deputed Lords, re- 
ported to the Houſe, that they found the King in a ſtate of 
perfect lethargy and inſenſibility. Then followed on the twenty- 
leventh of March, the famous tranſaction, of the nomination and 
Eletion of the Duke of York to his firſt Protectorate, by the 
Peers ſpiritual and temporal in Parliament aſſembled, without any 
participation, or even conſent of the Commons. He ſaid, he 
did not conſider their appointment of the Duke of York to the 
irſt Protectorate, as in any reſpect proceeding from the free de- 
liberation or choice of the Houle of Lords, but that it was' dic- 
tated and compelled, by the controuling and overbearing power 
of the Duke and his adherents. his concluſion. was not found- 
ed on conjecture, or on the mere authority of any hiſtorian or 
annaliſt; but on the evidence of a record in the fifth volume of 
tne Rolls of Parliament, page 399. 
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Be it remembered, that whereas the 30 day of March, the 
22d year, in this preſent Parliament, Thomas, Earl of Devon. 
ſhire, upon an inditement of High Treaſon by him ſuppoſed to 


be done, againſt. the Kyng's honourable eſtate and Perſon, before 


Humphry Duke Buckingham, ſteward of England for that time 
afligned—was arraigned, and of the ſame treaſons, by his Peers 
the noble Lords of this Royaume of England, being in this ſaid 
preſent Parliament, was acquitted of all things contained in the 


laid inditement—By which inditement the right high and mighty 


Prince, Richard Duke of York, Lieutenant for the King, in 
the ſaid Parliament, conceived the trooth of his allegiance to 
bee emblemyſhed and diſteigned; in the preſence of all the 


Lords, as well Spiritual as Temporal, there being preſent, anon 


forthwith declared himſelf of his truth by the King our Sove- 
reign Lord, in manner and form following:“ 


My Lordes - for ſo much as the matter contained in the ſaid 
inditement, toucheth right nigh, my worſhip, honeſtie, and 
trouthe : I ſay that what, ſo toucheth me, is fals and untrewe, 
and that I am, and all the dayes of my lyfe have been, and to the 
end thereof ſhall be, trewe and humble Liegeman to the King, 


my moſt dread Soverain Lord; and never prively ne apertl 
thought, nor meant the contrary—whereof I call into witneſs 


God, and all the Saints of Heaven, and the ſame have been, 


and am ready to prove, and as a Knight, to put my body in 
devoir againſt any perſon, to whome it fitteth me to nay cn 
that wol take upon hym to lay any charge upon me of the ſaid 
mattere, or of any other, that in any wyſe mought ſounde to 
the blemiſhing of my trouthe to my ſaid Soveriegn Lord: deſir- 
yng, exhortyng, and requiring you ſo to take, repute, holde and 


accepte me, and that my declaration and offer herein, ye wod. 


enact tofore you of recorde in this Parliament.” 

6 Poſt cujus quidem declaratio nem factam & auditam, pre- 
fati Domini tam Spirituales quam Temporales una voce dix- 
erunt. | 

« We knewe nevere, nor at any time could conceyve, but that 
« ye be, and have been, true and faithful Liegeman, to the 
« Kyng our. Soverain Lord, as it. belongeth to your aſtate to 
« bee—and ſo we know, take, accept, repute, holde, and de- 
« clare you.” | 

This record will ſerve to prove to demonſtration, without 
any. comment or obſervation, in what a wretched ſtate of ſub- 


miſſion and proſtration the whole Houſe of Commons at that 


time lay at the feet of the Houſe of Peers. For the man whom 
they with one voice declared to be, and to have been, a faithful 
and loyal ſuhject to the, King, had, not two years before they 
made this diſhonourable declaration, leyied open war againſt the 


was 


King, and marched with an army to the gates of his capital, and 
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was, at the very moment, known to be conteſting the King's 
title to the crown, Sir Grey ſaid, he would next ſhew, by a 
record of unqueſtionable authority, that the Houſe of Commons 
was, at the very ſame time, in an humble, helpleſs, and diſgrace- 
ful ſtate of dependence on the fame power. He cited the Roll 
of Parliament, touching the Lords, with ſome regret ; but the 
caſe he was now about to lay before the Houle, 


 Animus meminiſſe horret luctuque refugit. 


It appears that the Lord Chancellor, on the ſecond day of 
July prorogued the Parliament to Reading, to the 7th day of 
ovember following ; and that on that day it was from thence 
adjourned to the 11th day of February, and then prorogued ta 


the 14th of February ;— 


That the Duke immediately after the adjournment, ſued 
Thorpe in the Exchequer, by Bill, and | pp him ſo cloſe, 
though Speaker, and a Baron of the Exchequer, in his own 
court; that between the 23d of October, and 11th of February, 
he got both a verdict againſt him by a Jury of Middlefex, for 
1000l, damages, and 101. coſts of ſuit, and likewiſe a judge- 
ment, and took and detained him priſoner in the Fleet thereon, 
between this adjournment and the Parliament's meeting, ſome 
few days before their re-aſſembling. _ | 

Indeed, the method of procedifing, as well as the expedition 
that was uſed throughout the whole of this caſe, appear, at firſt 
ſight, very extraordinary. Firſt, That the Commons ſhould 
apply to the Lords, as well as to the King, for redreſs, in a 
matter in which their own privileges were eſſentially concerned: 
Secondly, That notwithſtanding the opinion of the Judges moſt 
formally declared, "That perſons arreſted for any other cauſe 
than for Treaſon, Felony, or Surety of the Peace, or for a Con- 
demnation, had before the Parliament, ought to be releaſed,” 
the Lords ſhould adjudge, that Thorpe, who came within none 
of theſe deſcriptions, ould, according to the law, remain ſtill 


in priſon : and Thirdly, That the Commons ſhould ſo eaſily 
acquieſce in this deciſion, and immediately proceed to the Elec- 


tion of another Speaker, and the whole of this tranſaction was 
but the buſineſs of three days, the 14th, 15th, and 16th of Fe- 

bruary, | | | 
But, when we compare the uncommon expedition, with which 
this very important affair was hurried over; the judgement of 
the Lords, ſo directly contrary to the concluſion which ought to 
have been drawn from the opinion delivered by the Chief Juſtice ; 
the command of the Biſhop of Ely to ele& another Speaker, 
lignified immediately ſubſequent to the judgement, and, as far 
as appears, without any communication with the King; and the 
obedient ſubmiſſion of the Commons; I fay, all theſe circum- 
L 3 ſtances, 


was fought in 
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ſtances, compared with the very high ſituation in which the 
Plaintiff, Richard Duke of York, then ſtood ; being, as appears 


from the Parliamentary Hiſtory, that very day, the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, appointed Preſident in the ſaid Parliament, and himſelf 


preſent, and taking a part in the hearing of his cauſe ; may be 
thought fully to juſtify the opinion of Sir N. Rich, who, when 


this precedent was Cited in a debate on the 8th of March, 1620, 
ſays, It is a caſe begotten by the iniquity of the times, when 
« the Duke of York might have an over-grown power in it, 
« and I therefore wiſh it may not be meddled with.“ "EN 

Upon the reading of theſe records, as the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ſearching evidence, and as the diſſection of this molt inauſpicious 
precedent, might he not venture to aſk the Houſe, whether, 
ſome feclings of reſentment and indignation did not riſe in their 
breaſts, againſt thoſe, who have propoſed this precedent as a pat- 
tern for their conduct, in one of the moſt important and momen- 
tous .emergencies, that ever preſented itſelf to Parliament, and 
in which all the great energies of government, all the rights of 
the higheſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons, and the firſt principles 
of the conſtitution are concerned; and at a time too, when- 


from the ſurprize and ſuddenneſs of the calamity, the Houſes of 


Parliament were inspes conſilii. He agreed with Sir N. Rich, 
that it was a precedent begot in the iniquity of the times, and 
he conſigned jt to eternal contempt and oblivion. He faid he 
would cloſe what he' had to obſerve on this precedent, with a 
Oy from the admirable hiſtorian Rapin. £ a 

« 'The contrary Reſolutions of Parliament, in regary to the 


“ quarrel between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, clearly 


c ſhow that thoſe aſſemblies acted not with freedom, but were 
e ſwayed by the events which happened before their deliberation. 
« Their determinations are properly of no force, ſince they had 


not the liberty to judge according to their underſtandings; 


«.unleſs it be ſaid, that their underſtandings directed them always 
eto fide with the ftrongeit.” They carried the profligacy of 
their conduct ſo far, that they made Richard, Duke of York, 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of Cheſter ; when 
the heir apparent to the crown (whoſe family had been in pol- 


ſeſñion for fitty-ſix years) was ſeventeen years old. In the be- 


ginning of the year 1455, the King was ſomewhat recovered 
from his indiſpoſition, and the Queen moved him to reſume his 
authority, and to releaſe Somerſet from the Tower. The Duke 
of 'York was forced to retire, He raiſed another army. He 
complained in his Manifeſto of the King's Miniſters, and de- 
manded a change of government, The battle of St, Alban's 

kr This was 2 compendious way of 


| | ay 1455. 
doing buſineſs, | | | Bade of Somerſet, and many of the Mini- 
ſters were killed in battle, and the King taken priſoner, I' 
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he conceiyed the ſooner the buſineſs was diſpoſed of, the better it 


_ companjons were not all equally well approved. He ſaid, he was 
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was the firſt battle of that moſt cruel and ferocious civil war, 
which, for thirty years, deluged the kingdom with blood, and in- 
yolved the whole nation in confuſion, This famous precedent is 
taken from the very threſhold of it, and thus raiſed from the 
dead, to prejudice the clear and irreſiſtable pretenſions of the 
Prince of Wales to the Regency of the kingdom. Thoſe pre- 
tenſions were admitted, and allowed by the firſt legal authority 
in that Houſe. The Attorney General ; at the ſame time that he 
denied, that the Prince had any right to aſſume, or to exerciſe the 
office of Regent; admitted that his pretenſions were fo ſtrong, 
ſo clear, and unqueſtionable, from his high ſtation and proximity 
to the crown, that theſe pretenſions could not be denied or re- 
jected ; except for ſuch cauſes and ſuch reaſons, as would well 
nigh juſtify a bill of excluſion, or, in other words, for ſuch 
cauſes as would exclude him from the crown. _ | 

Mr. Martin ſaid, he had not ſtaid out the whole of the debate 
laſt Wedneſday morning, becauſe he found himſelf fo much ex- 
hauſted after nine hours cloſe attention to the different arguments, 
that he was obliged to go home; which he the leſs ſcrupled to do, 
as he was aware that, on the Report, he ſhould have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining his ſentiments, as well in compliance with 
what, if he recollected rightly, had been the requeſt of more than 
one Gentleman, viz. that, on a queſtion of that importance, every 
Member ſhould avow his ſentiments. As he never wiſhed to 
blink any queſtion that came under agitation in that Houſe; he 
made no ſcruple to declare that, had he ſtaid the debate out, he 
ſhould have given his vote for not leaving the Chair; becauſe it 
appeared to him, that the reſolution was a very proper one, and 
what the Houſe, under its preſent circumſtances, did right to vote. 
dtrongly impreſſed as he was, with the danger of popular tumult, 


would be, : 

In the courſe of the debate in the Committee, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman over the way had talked of a change of Adminiſtra- 
tion. What had paſſed that day, a friend of his had obſerved to 
him, reminded him of a ſcene in Shakeſpeare's play of Henry IV. 
where Falſtaff reckoned upon what would be done. for him and 
his aſſociates, when the Prince ſhould come to the Crown, which 
was then daily expected; and was aſſigning places of dignity and 
character to the moſt deſerving of his friends. Mr. Martin faid, 
he hoped, if the Right Hon. Gentleman came into office, he 
would not provi all who had claims upon him; but would 
recollect that it id en urged againſt the Right Hon, Gentle- 
man near him, by ſouie of thoſe who moſt adviſed him, that his 


perſuaded, Mr. Fox had too noble a mind to be ſwayed by ava- 
rice, or any of the meaner paſſions ; he thought, however, the 
Ys v Ay 74 Right 
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Right Hon. Gentleman had too much ambition, which inclined 
him to temporize for the ſake of getting into power. Nothing 
but that could, he thought, have induced him to come into that 
odious meaſure, the e and, in like manner, on the pre- 
ſent occafion, he aſcribed the whole line of conduct which Mr, 
Fox had purſued, ſolely to temporizing with a view to get into 


power. Had not the fact been ſo, Mr, Martin ſaid, he was per. 


ſuaded, the Right Hon. Gentleman would not haye held doctrines 
ſo incompatible with the uſual language held by him on conſti- 


tutional points. Mr, Martin ſaid, as he always yoted x wie, | 


to his conſcience, it had happened that he had occaſionally voted 
with both the Right Hon. Gentlemen; and he could not help ſay- 
ing, that the Right Hon, Gentleman near him had proved him- 
ſelf a NoBLE Miniſter ; his conduct was noble in the extreme (a 
hearty laugh.) In the very delicate fituation in which he had 
lately ſtood, his conduct had been moſt conſiſtent, Ready, and 
noble; in ſhort, ſuch as, in his opinion, entitled him to the 
praiſe and confidence of the public, He declared, he believed the 
Right Hon. Gentleman near him was on his retreat, and, there- 
fore, he was glad to take that opportunity of ſpeaking as hand- 
ſomely of him as he could, In the concluſion of his ſpeech, Mr, 
Martin recurred to the ſubject of the Reſolutions, and, in a ſum- 
mary way, repeated his approbation of them. _ 

I be Attorney General, bin ARcniBaly M Dorp, roſe to 
maintain the legal opinions ſtated by him, in "Tueſday's debate, 
when he had laid it down as a polition, which he would then 
abide by, that the common law knew no ſuch perſon as a Re- 
gent. Thecommonlaw only recognized three deſcriptions of gover- 
nors of the kingdom, viz. King's Cuftades Regni, and King's Lieu- 
tenants, He explained the diffinctions between each clearly, and 
ſaid, the Cuftodes Regni was a pro Rex, endowed with limited 
powers, which had been occaſionally enlarged, and the power of 
beſtowing benefices, and other ſpecific exerciſes of authority given; 
and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was a living inſtance of the 
nature of the office of a King's Lieutenant. With regard to the 
King's preſerving his political capacity entire, notwithſtanding 
his illneſs; he faid, he ſhould differ with Lord Coke, with 
Chief Juſtice Hale, Mr. Juſtice Forſter, and every other great 
legal authority, if he did not maintain that doctrine. In 
anſwer to Sir Grey Cooper, he deſired to put in his plea, 
and to tell the Honourable Baronet, that he would give 
himſelf the trouble once more to look or! book, the Fon, 
Baronet had often conſulted, Mr, Juſtice F s Treatiſe on the 
Principles of the Revolution, he would t was miſtaken in 
one part of his argument. Mr. Attorney \cueral canvaſſed Sir 
Grey's account of the tranſactions in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, and ſaid, at that time, it was the law of the land, that 
there 'was no privilege, nor was it till the reign of * 
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when a ſtatute was paſſed expreſsly for that purpoſe. The proe 
ceedings, therefore, that the Hon, Baronet had ſo ſtrongly re- 
probated, with regard to the appeal to the Judges, in the caſe of 
the detention of the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, who had 
found that Privilege would lay in the 1 oa9 ol caſe, and the re- 
ference of the Judges opinion to the Houſe of Lords, were not 
ſo extraordinary z but let them be eyer ſo worthy of cenſure, let 
Richard, Duke of York, be ever ſo great a tyrant, it ſerved the 
better to ſupport his reaſoning, and the more to ſtrengthen and 
confirm the precedent ſelected from that period; becaule, it proves, 
that in the worſt of times, the tranſaction, the precedent ſtated, 
had been conſtitutionally regular, To argue againſt all prece- 
dents, ſelected from troubleſome times, was, he faid, a ſort of 
reaſoning that he lamented, and to pronounce, that no precedent 

taken from ſuch times was to be relied on, was to go the length 
ol declaring Magna Charta no act of Parliament. 


Mr. Wyndham began a very neat argument, with fome pointed 
obſervations on what had fallen from Mr. Martin, reſpecting the 
gentleman on his fide of the Houſe. He declared, that if that 
Hon. Gentleman had not conſidered what he had ſaid, as of high 
conſequence; in his own opinion, he ſurely would not have come 
forward with aſſertions altogether unfounded, and for which he 
had aſſigned no reaſon. He knew not whether there was an 
myſtery to be divined from what the Hon. Gentleman had faid ; 
ſince ſuperſtition aſſigned to animals of no great eſtimation the 
power of revealing ſecrets. Macbeth told us, that the greateſt 
perils had been diſcovered by the ſcreaming of magpzes and choughs. 
As an individual member of the body of nten, whom the Hon. 
Gentleman had laſhed and cenſured fo pointediy and ſarcaſtically; 
whilit, at the ſame time, he had been ſo good to inform and in- 
ſtruct the Houſe, in his information of the party he liked beſt— 
he muſt, Mr. Wyndham faid, as an individual, under the laſh of 
his ſatire, tremble for himſelf and his friends, 

In reſpect to myſelf, ſays he, delicacy induces me to ſay little, 
but with reſpect to the characters the Hon. Gentleman has al- 
luded to, I muſt ſay, that in point of rank, of family, of fortune, 
of ſplendid talents, of known character and tried abilities, they 
diſclaim a compariſon with the Hon. Gentleman and his friends; 
where triumph could not obtain them honour, or compariſon 
conſequence, The Hon. Gentleman, therefore, muſt ſuppoſe 
ſome peculiar conſequence to be annexed to his opinion, or the 
Houſe never would have heard the body of men, he had been 
deſcribing, humbled as they bad been by the Hon. Gentleman ; 
but as he would not on that, or any other occaſion, follow the 
Hon, Gentleman's example, he would quit all mention of his 
Right Hon. friend, who had been ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, as 
to have been made the ſpecial ſubject of a debate, and not only of 
a debate, but of a reſolution of that Houſe, 
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Having alſo alluded to the adjournment of the Houſe the pre- 


ceding day, on account of Mr. Fox's illneſs, Mr. Wyndham pro- 


ceeded to deliver his opinion on the topics ſtated and maintained 
on the different ſides of that Houſe. He ſaid, he concurred with the 
doctrine of his Right Hon, friend in its fulleſt extent ; that he had 
intended to deliver his opinion upon it to the Committee, but had 
been ſomuch exhauſted, that he was obliged to forego his intention 
that he was then glad he had done fo ; for he had been able ſince, 
more maturely, to conſider the ſubject ; and he was, by reflection, 
confirmed in his opinion. He then adverted to the arguments of 
the Attorney General, who had ſaid, it was totally inconſiſtent 
with the civil /arw, to allow a full right to the Regency to the Heir 
Apparent; and even this ſtrange and prepoſterous propoſition, was 
attempted to be ſupported on the baſis of analogy—analogy, if 
that could be called ſuch, which was drawn from precedents ir- 
relevant to the caſe in point, and from muſty records, to confound 
reaſon, and wound the conſtitution. The true jet of the argu- 
ment was, he faid, to be drawa not from written law, not from 
precedent ; but it depended upon the plain, broad ground of ana- 
logy ohly—analogy too clear to be miſtaken, and too forcible to 
be reſiſted. Not to conſider the right of the Prince of Wales to 
the Regency as an hereditary right, was to go the length of main- 
taining, that the two Houſes of Parliament had a power of new 
moulding the conſtitution, The conſequence of hazarding any 


thing, which would approach ſo awful a meaſure, ſhould be moſt 
carefully avoided ; cabal and tumult muſt fucceed, and men 
ſhould therefore adopt that, which is not critically conſtitutional, 
(though he did not mean to infer, that any act is ſo, which in- 
veſts the Prince with his full and legal powers) than even, by 
adhering to the ſtrict ſpirit of the conſtitution, involve its ruin 
in the cabal of party, ant! the tumult of the nation, Such a 
ftruggle, is not a ſtruggle for the preſervation of the conſtitu- 
tion, but a ſtruggle for its deſtruction. He reaſoned upon this, 
with great logical acuteneſs, and faid, that he rather judged the 
goodneſs of a precedent by its conſequence, and what the effects 


of that conſequence might be, than by the precedent itſelf. Ac- 


cording to the doctrine laid down, Mr. Wyndham faid, a to- 
reigner might juſtly obferve, that whenever there was occaſion 
for a Regent, the two Houſes of Parliament ſtepped in, and 
gave away the country. He took notice of the various argu- 
ments that had been advanced, as to what the Jaw was, with re- 
ſpect to the caſe in point, and declared, that, in his opinion, one 
of the ſureſt ways of determining what was the law, was 
by determing what ought to be the law. We can never 
fee what 1s right, he obſerved, until we are in a ſituation to 
know what is wrong, It was not in reſpect to the precedents 
and ſtatutes that were quoted, that the Houle was to look in the 


preſent inſtance, we are to look, he infifted, to the applicable 
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of the laws, to our preſent ſituation, and not to the intention of 
the framers, If it could be proved, that it would be better for 
the country, and more conſiſtent with the conſtitution, to have 
the right of electing a King to reſt in the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, in preference to an hereditary monarchy, it would be'a 
legitimate argument; but if it cannot, by practice or experienc 
be proved, that ſuch a change would be better, the Houle would 
do an eſſential miſchief, by acquieſcing in the prepoſterous de- 
mands of the Miniſter. He adverted to the motives of the Mi- 
niſter, and ſaid, they well knew what was working at the bottom; 
but men were not looking at the conſideration they ought to look 
to, but were making it a perſonal queſtion. 3 * 3 
They had been told, properly enough, that they ſhould not con- 
ider the virtues of the Great Perſonage, who had the ſtrongeſt 
preferable claim to the Regency, as any argument; and yet, 
if the yirtues of his Majeſty, (which all muſt readily admit) 
were held out as reaſons for limiting the powers of the Re- 
gent ; they ought to take in the virtues of the other Perſonage as 
the ſecurity for his Majeſty's returning to the Government : but 
it was thought that the cuſtody of the King's Prerogatives were 
more ſecure in the hands of, the Parliament, than in thoſe of the 
Heir Apparent. Mr. Wyndham paid many handſome compli-- 
ments to the good ſenſe and noble diſpoſition of the Prince of 
Wales, He was ſorry to find that the dangerous experiment of 
curtailing the Prerogative, ſhould begin with ſo amiable a cha- 
racter ; and whatever the Chancellor of the Exchequer's reaſons 
might be for diminiſhing it, he was happy to think, that it was 
not from a ſuſpicion, that his Royal Highneſs would not fill his 


next took notice, that in one of the laſt Regencies, the latter of 
thoſe in the reign of Henry the Sixth, the Duke of York was 
made Regent, becauſe he was Preſumptive Heir to the Crown; 
and thence he argued, that the Prince of Wales, being Heir Ap- 
rent, had a better plea, and the public had a better ſecurity for 
his taking due care of the intereſts of the kingdom; as no other 
perſon was ſo much intereſted in its proſperity. He reprobated 
the project propoſed in the third Reſolution, and ſaid, his mind 
revolted at the idea of ſuch a __ ion, for ſo it was, let what 
would be ſaid of it. He declared tor one, he did not place great 
reliance on the reaſoning of lawyers upon ſuch ſubjects. He in- 
liſted, that without attempting to detract from their merit, ſuch was 
the nature of their proceedings in Weſtminſter-Hall, that although 
a perſon may be well qualified to acquit himſelf there, yet, in the 
preſent Queſtion, their aſſiſtance may prove more injurious than 
otherwiſe; The Houle, he preſumed, ' wiſhed to bring matters 
to a criſis, the moſt favourable to the welfare of the kingdo 
and, therefore, Gentlemen in the practice of the pans, 
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igt, and encouragement of M rong, may be capable of ſue- 
ceeding in ſych cafes, though totally inadequate to judge pro- 
perly on the 22 important conſtitutional Queſtion. Mr, 
Wyndham faid, he did not like thoſe maxims, which could not 
be comprehended ; nar did he admire precedents drawn from 
times of ſuch tumult and confuſion, as thoſe that diſtinguiſhed 
the period, from the appointment of the Duke of York to the 
Regency, in the latter part of the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
J he fatal conſequences that followed, was a ſufficient condem- 
nation of the precedent in his mind. He added a variety of other 
reaſoning in ſupport of Mr. Fox's opinion, which, with ſuch 
analogy on the one fide, and ſuch clear wary Rag reaſoning on 
the other, appeared to him to be unqueſtionably the better argu- 
ment of the two that had been advanced upon the ſubject, _ 

Mr. Martin ſaid, the Hon. Gentleman had accuſed him of not 
having ſpoken to the Queſtion ; he appealed to the Houſe, whe- 
ther he had' not ſpoken. to it in a general way, both at the be- 
ginning and end of his ſpeech. The reaſon why he had alluded 
to a change of Adminiſtration, he ſaid, was the having heard the 
Right Hon. Gentleman over the way introduce the ſubject in 
his ſpeech in the Committee; and, he had always underſtood, 
that a debate on a report of a Committee, was confidered as a 
continuation of a former debate. Mr. Martin ſaid, he was will- 
ang to impute the perſonal rude treatment of him, rather to the 
heat of the moment, than to any intentional departure from that 


good breeding, that made ſo eſſential a part of the Hon, Gentle- 


man's character. : 

Mr. Chriftian ſaid, after the vote he had given, he took the 
earlieſt opportunity of coming forward, and boldly meeting the 
Queſtion. He profeſſed he was ſorry the Queſtion was brought 
forward at all; but, as it had been brought forward, he thought 
it was the duty of that Houſe to aſſert its rights, and decide them 
for the benefit of poſterity. He was not, however, prepared to 
go the length of the third Reſolution, and begged not to be con- 
ndered as precluded by his vote of Wedneſday, from diſſenting 


with the Right Hon. Gentleman at the head of the Exchequer 


on that queſtion, Mr. Chriſtian ſaid, that after the glorious ef- 
fects of the Revolution, he thought we ought to act in the fame 
way, to declare the Prince of Wales Regent, as our anceſtors 


| had declared the Prince of Orange King, and to addreſs his Royal 


Highneſs, to accept the Regency. He ſaid, he did not think it 
right to place any reſtrictions whatever on the Prince, while act- 


S 
ing as Regent. 


2 Hardinge, (the Welch Judge) obſerved, that fo important 
a queſtion, as that under diſcuſſion, had. not engaged their atten- 
tion ſince that fame memorable Revolution, that gave us a free 
Conſtitution, and ſecured our liberties. In an unfortunate crilis 


like 
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like the preſent, when there was a ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of 
the Royal Authority; the people of the land ought to repair the 
defect. He ſaid, he agreed with many Gentlemen on the other 
fide, in their premiſes, but not in their application. No man 
nad a greater diſlike to make parliamentary declarations of 
conſtitutional rights than he had, nor would he ever con- 
ſent to any ſuch declarations, but where the neceſſity ab- 
ſolutely required it; his opinion was, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons ought to ſpeak, by its actions, and not in words; in the 
preſent caſe, he thought an unavoidable neceſſity did require a 
declaration of the rights of the Houſe, and he would tell the Houſe 
why. The Queſtion of Right had been challenged. Ihe Right 
Hon. Gentleman over againſt him, at the very firſt moment, 
when the Royal Incapacity was eſtabliſhed, in a manner ſatiſ- 
factory to that Houſe, had riſen, and aſſerted the Prince's Right. 
Let him remind the Houſe of what the Right Hon. Gentleman 


had himſelf ſaid, for the manner of the declaration was material. 


With a franknefs that did him honour, the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man aſſerted the Prince's Right; and he had ſince told them, that 
he had long lived in confidential habits with the Heir Apparent. 
The aſſertion ſtruck every man with its novelty, and it went 
forth, and made as much impreſſion on the minds of the public, 
as it had done on the minds of that Houſe. An opinion coming 
from ſuch a quarter, with all the weight of amazing talents, and 
high character, and with the known confidence, with which that 
Right Hon. Gentleman was honoured by the Prince, could not 
pothbly be overlooked. It afterwards appeared, that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman's words had been miſconceived, but, according 
to his own explanation, it turned out, that his argument was not 
miſtaken. A noble relation of his, who had long ſtood dif- 
tinguiſhed as a tried and faithful watchman of the land-marks of 
the Conſtitution, ſtated in another place, the doctrine that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had broached in that Houle, as it had 
been conveyed to him; and it was no wonder that he caught ar 
it with avidity, and took the opportunity of declaring, in the firſt 
public aſſembly he. could addreſs, that ſo novel a claim had been 
made; to have done lets, would have funk his character. Happy 
had that indiſcretion, in ſuch a character, and at ſuch a moment, 
proved, ſince it had obtained the Houſe the favour of hearing a 
full explanation, what was the meaning of the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman. Mr. Hardinge ſaid, he admired the wonderful abilities 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman; but even with thoſe abilities, he 
did not think he would be able to ſupport his own argument, and 
he would preſently explain why he thought fo, It had indeed 
been averred, by an illuſtrions perſonage, in another place, that 
the Heir Apparent would never come forward to make his, claim, 
| as 
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as of a Right; but who was there who could inform the Houſe, 
that the Right had been, in any inftance, diſavowed? The chal. 
lenge of Right, therefore, - remained undecided ; and ought a 
queſtion of that nature to be ſhrunk from, and ſuffered to go 
down to poſterity unreſolved? What was the pretence for not 
agitating it? Civil tumults, and a variance, might poſſibly take 
place between the two Houſes, He denied the chance of either; 
but ſuppoſe civil tumults had enſued, was a Britiſh Houfe of 
Commons to be deferred from doing its duty, by a dread. of po- 
pular miſconſtruction of their proceedings. By the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's declaration, he would ſtate what he took to be the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's meaning, that on the incapacity of.the 
King to exerciſe the Royal Authority, there attaches a right to 
the Heir Apparent, to exerciſe the Royal Authority, the ſame as 
4 his Majeſty had undergone a natural demiſe. Mr. Hardinge ſaid, 
e would ſtop a little to examine the fences and outworks of ſuch 
a poſition, before he entered on the ſubſtance of it. He then 
deſired the Houſe to take notice, that the Right was not to at- 


tach, till after the King's incapacity had been declared by the two 


Houſes of Parliament, and the two Houſes had adjudged the 
Right to belong to the Heir Apparent. This circumſtance he 
laid a ſtreſs on, and aſked how it was poſſible for any man to con- 
ceive, that ſuch a Right could ſo attach? What, was the Heir 
Apparent to wait, not only for the declaration of the two Houſes, 
but for their adjudication? On the actual demiſe of the Crown, 
did the new King wait for a declaration of Parliament of his fa- 


ther's death, or for their adjudication of his Right ? Certainly 


not, it would be abſurd in itſelf, and highly inexpedient that he 
ſhould. The Right Hon. Gentleman, he obſerved, had com- 
pared it to the caſe of an election of a Member of Parliament: 
but, ſurely, there was no analogy between the two caſes ; the 
proof that a candidate is eligible, a majority of good votes, 2 
free election, and a return conſtitutes the one cafe, and makes a 
Member of Parliament. He would ſay a very few words to the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, becauſe a very few words would ſhew 
that the Conſtitution itſelf decided the point. Mr. Hardinge 
obſerved, that there were different degrees of incapacity. The 
child on the knee, the ſecond child (the dotage of old age) the 
perpetual child (the ideot) the delirium of a fever, the delirium 


with data, abſence, and a variety of others, all caſes in point. 


The infant on the mother's knee, was provided for by the prece- 
dent in the infancy of Henry VI. when the Duke of Glouceſter 
was the Regent. There was, he ſaid, no one caſe of a Regent 
who had not been fettered one way or another, nor one that had 


been ſelf-· appointed, nor one that had pretended a Right to aſſume 


it, Having ſtated theſe propoſitions, he ſaid, he would purſue an 


idea ſtarted by a learned friend of his, viz, with regard to the 
| 1 | two 
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two Regency Bills, one agitated in the reign of George the Se- 
cond, the other in the reign of the preſent King. He held a 
copy of the Preamble to the two Bills in his hand. He then pro- 
ceeded to ſtate the tendency of each, and ſhewed, that they both 
recommended the diſinheriſon of the right Heir, who was the 
Duke of Cumberland in one caſe, and the late Duke of York in 
the other; and yet nobody thought it a hardſhip, although the Duke 


of Cumberland was at that time in the plenitude of his popula- 


rity, and the Adminiſtration was peculiarly a whig Adminiſtration 
under Mr. Pelham, who, though not a very brilliant, was an able 
Miniſter, and an honeſt man. But no perſon had complained 
of the meaſure, as a meaſure of injuſtice ; nor did it ſuggeſt itſelf 
to the mind of any one man, that the reſtraints impoſed on the 
Princeſs of Wales (who was named as the Regent, and not the 
Duke of Cumberland) was unconſtitutional. The ſecond Bill 
was Chiefly copied from the firſt, and created great debates in that 
Houſe, the walls of which almoſt rung yet, as it were,with the eccho 
of a pocket Regent. He ſaw a Gentleman, who was a Member 
in both Parliaments, and, moſt probably, in the Houſe when 
each Bill was debated (Mr. Welbore Ellis) ; he called upon that 
Right Hon. Gentleman to ſtate, if in either caſe, there had once 
occurred, any idea of doing an injury to the right of the Heir 
Preſumptive, or any other perſon. Beſides, who were the 
lawyers of thoſe days, when the laſt Bill was agitated? Had the 
Fouſe heard of ſuch men as Sir Dudley Ryder, Lord Mansfield, 


Lord Hardwicke, and other great Conſtitutional Magiſtrates ? 


After dwelling for ſome time on theſe two Regency Bills, Mr. 
Hardinge took notice of what Sir Grey Cooper had ſaid of the 
hiſtory of the times in the 31ſt and 32d of Henry VI. and ſaid, 
that if the Duke of York was the tyrant, that he had been de- 
ſcribed, how much ſtronger did it make the caſe in favour of the 
argument on their fide? The better was that precedent ſurely, 
which was taken, from troubleſome times, and had undergone 
conſiderable diſcuſſion and diſpute, But the caſe of the Revo- 
lution had een mentioned, and relied on as a caſe that applied. 
At the time of the Revolution every one of the incapacities, 
ſtated on the preſent occaſion, had been canvaſſed, and it was 


\ wonderful how nearly the doctrines, of the high Tories, reſembled 


thoſe of the Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite to him; but the 
Reyolution and the preſent caſe were parallel caſes; although the 
noble Lord in the blue ribband, who he was ſorry he did not ſee in 
his place, had laid ſo much ſtrefs upon it, and urged the Houle 
to do as the Houſe had done at the time of the Revolution—go 
ſtrait forward to their point, and immediately declare a Regent, 
as their anceſtors had, at the Revolution declared, a King. The 


noble Lord, he confeſſed, had made a moſt ingenious ſpeech, and 


had reaſoned with great force and acuteneſs; but although, in 
N es 3 | general, 
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genefal, his memory was equally ready and correct, it happened 
that the noble Lord was materially incorrect in almoſt every one 
inſtance of reference to the Revolution. The noble Lord had 
repeatedly ſaid; that Houſe declared the Throne vacant, and' the 
Prince of Orange King, without entering on the diſcuſſion of 
theoretical queſtions. Ihe fact was notoriouſly otherwiſe. So 
far from it, that one of the moſt ſubtle theoretical queſtions was 
diſcuſſed and decided in that Houſe, that ever was framed, A 
declaration reſpecting the appointment of William and Mary, to 
be King and Queen: jointly, with a definition of the ſeparate 
powers of each. The noble Lord had ſaid, he was not for le- 
giffation;=why ?—becauſe we had a King upon the Throne, That 
Houfe- did legiflate at the period of the Revolution, and, as a 
proof that they had legiſlated, Mr. Hardinge produced and read 
a copy of the Reſolution of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and Commons reſpecting King William and Queen Mary, which, 
with ſome degree of irony, he ſaid was a trifle, a mere ſpitt of le- 
giſlation, not worth notice ! After marking the ſtrong difference 
between the Revolution and the preſent caſe, ſince, in the former, 
the natural and political capacity of the King was gone; whereas, 
in this caſe, his Majeſty's political capacity remained entire, al- 
though his natural capacity-would not permit him to exerciſe it; 
Mr. Hardinge proceeded to obſerve, that the Right Hon. Gentle 
man ſeemed to confound hereditary and elective Right. In 
point of law, King James was a King after he left Great Britain, 
and continued fo till the end of his life; but the Conſtitution 
ſaid no, and would not permit him to act as King of England 
after his abdication. The Right Hon. Gentleman would proba- 
bly aſk, was the Crown hereditary or elective? He would ſay 
hereditary, and it undoubtedly was ſo; but if the King upon 
the Throne conducted himſelf in ſuch a manner as to forfeit 
his Crown, it became elective. And there the advantage of the 
Heir Apparent came round again, as Serjeant Maynard had faid 
at the time of the Revolution, «© when there was a defect in the 


exerciſe of the cxecutive power, that Houſe had a right to make 

a proviſion for it, but they muſt not violate the hereditary right 

of the Crown.” In proof that care was taken of this, he men- 

tioned the Act of Settlement, which was fo much in favour of 

Mary, whoſe iſſue had preference to the Heirs of William, c 

After a great many ingenious and appoſite obſervations, Mr. n 

Hardinge concluded a very able ſpeech, with declaring, that it F 

was highly neceſlary for the Houſe to vote the Reſolution then by 

under confideration. "30 © 
Mer.” Anſtruther and My. Burke roſe together, but the former fo 

obtained the hearing, He began a very animated reply to Mr, nd 

Hardinge, with contradicting his aſſertion, that James the Se- ke 


cond was a King to the end of his life, He attacked the third do 
| Reſolution | 
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Reſolution as contradictory of the principal reſolution, He took 


notice of Mr. Pitt's declaration, that every man in his Majeſty's 


dominions had as good a right to the Regency as the Prince of 


Wales, a doctrine which he reprobated and condemned. Every 
ſituation in ſociety, he ſaid, had certain duties attendant on it, 
but the country had an intereſt in the perſon of the Prince of 
Wales, which they had not in any other perſon ; whence the 
Prince was in an eſpecial manner protected by the laws, and 


had many peculiar rights and privileges, and whence reſulted 


his Royal Highneſs's Right to the & egency of this Country. He 
was acknowledged to be the only perſon, who could be propoſed 
as a candidate, and the only one who could be elected. Between 
theſe claims to the ſupreme authority, and an actual Right, thoſe 
who could muſt detine the difference. Yet by the mode now 
propoſed, it was not impoſſible but 1. Regents might be elected 
by the two Houſes of Parliament. And if any perſon exiſted, 
that claimed the ſovereignty on different grounds from the 
reigning family, it was not impoſſible that ſuch perſon might be 
nominated, —=Why then was this hazard to be incurred? And 
why were they, in their proceedings, to depart from every rule 
of analogy, and every principle of the conſtitution ? He obſerved, 
that the monarchy of Great Britain was hereditary, only on ac- 
count of its public utility, and contended that public utility was 
ejually dependant on the Regency being hereditary ; if we made 
it a matter of appointment, we made it a perfect matter of can- 
vas, and might have one Regent appointed by the Houſe of 
Lords, and another by the Houſe of Commons. After men- 
tioning the Prince's ſtrict right in one part of the kingdom, viz. 
Scotland, Mr. Anſtruther admitted, it was not quite fair to 
purſue the analogy of the Prince's rights, to private eſtates, how= 
ever it might apply. He next corrected what he termed a com- 
plete miſtake in Mr. Hardinge, and at length returned again to 
the third Reſolution, the meaning of which he ſaid was, that 
the Houſes of Lords and Commons were to forge the great ſeal 
of England, and ifſue out a commiſſion to pals a bill legiſlated 
by the two Houſes ; he aſked, would a bill ſo iſſued have his 
Majeſty's conſent ? Moſt undoubtedly it would not ; their own 
Relolutions on the table would give the lie to it; and if they 
could paſs one bill, they might paſs more. They might conti- 
nue forging the great ſeal tor a day, a week, a month, a year, 
and if they pleaſed for ever. Mr. Anſtruther aſked, if this could 
be ſo eaſily done, and was to paſs for law, why had not ouf an- 
ceſtors, at the period of the Revolution, dragged the Thames 
tor the great ſeal, and done the ſame as was meant to be done 
now, They might by the help of the ſame ſort of forgery, have 
kept the kingly power in their own hands, and had nothing to 
do with William and Mary. w_ could be done in one inſtance, 
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it might be done in any; they might lop off one branch of the 
prerogative, and then another, and ſo by degrees, till there was 
no prerogative left. Mr. Anſtruther reprobated the precedent 
in Henry the Sixth's time, and in terms of great aſperity cenſured 
the mode of paſting the bill propoſed in the third Reſolution, 
He called it a clumſy, abſurd, wicked project, and ſaid the Com- 
miſſioners would be ſuch perfect puppets, that they would have 
no voice of their own of aſſent or diflent. He recapitulated the 
caſes of Edward III. Richard II. and Henry VI. and faid what 
had been called a Council of Regency in the latter's reign, had 
been no ſuch thing, but a Council which the Barons meant to 
have put above the King himſelf. The Council conſiſted of 
five of his brothers, and the reſt were his near relations, A 
learned friend of his, in juſtification of precedents taken from 
troubleſome times, had faid, if they condemned thoſe precedents 
merely on that acoount ; they might as well fay, Magna Charta 
was no Act of Parliament. He ſhould be fory to ſay, that 
Magna Charta was no Act; but he had ever conſidered Magna 
Charta as an object of admiration and reverence, on account 
of its intrinſic merit. After ſome caſual remarks on offices ex- 
ecuted by minors, he concluded his ſpeech with declaring, that 
he never would conſent that the Houſe ſhould vote the third 
Reſolution. | 

Mr. Beaufoy made a ſhort ſpeech in reply, but the Houſe 
happened to be ſo much out of order, that what he ſaid, could 
not be heard with ſufficient diſtinctneſs to collect the line of his 
argument, further than that he thought, the urgency of the oc- 
cation made it neceſſary to appoint a Regent; but that Gentle- 

men on the other fide, ſeemed to think it neceſſary to appoint a 
King. 

Mr. Dempſter begged leave to propoſe an amendment to the 
ſecond Reſolution, which would reſcue them from the greateſt 
ſoleciſm he ever ſaw. Mr. Dempiter ſaid, the Revolution was: 
no precedent in point for the preſent proceeding. Our King 
was not likely to be expelled the throne, becauſe he was a King 
toved by his ſubjects ; but he was a man, and conſequently ſub- 
ject to all the calamities and infirmities of human nature. We 
had at this time a Prince of Wales, the Heir Apparent to the 
throne, of full age. Why then ſhould we have a King made 
up like nothing that ever was conceived before, an un-whig, . 
un-tory-like, odd, awkward, anomalous monſter ! He declared 
he ſtood up as an independent man, connected with neither 
party; the amendment he had to propoſe, was an amendment of 
his own, without conſultation, and without connivance ; he did 
not even know, whether his amendment would be ſeconded ; but 
ſuch as it was, he would move it, that he might at leaſt endea- 
vour to prelerye the Conſtitution from what appeared to him 0 
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be dangerous. His firſt amendment was, to leave out the word 
« Right,” becaule their beſt way of declaring their Right, was 
not to expreſs it by a word, but by the exerciſe of it; and with 
that view, he ſhould farther move to leave out the words © in 
ſuch manner as the exigency of the caſe may appear to require,” and 
inſert, © by preſenting an addreſs to the Prince of Wales, Heir 
Apparent, and of full age, humbly b:ſeeching him to take ut en him- 
ſeif the adminiſtration of the civil and military government of the 
country, during the incapacity of his Majeſty, and no longer,” Mr. 
Dempſter took notice of the reports that were abroad, that the 
meaſures now going on in that Houſe, were with a view to pre- 
vent a change in the Miniſtry ; he ſaid, he thought no ſuch pal- 
try conſiderations ought to ſway their minds in the progreſs of 
ſo important a proceeding. He had fat in that Houſe near twenty 
years, and ſeen a new Miniſtry almoſt every year. He con- 
cluded with moving to leave out the word © Right.“ 

Ar. Courtenay ſeconded the amendment. 

The Speaker read the amendment, and put the queſtion upon it. 

Mr. Powys ſaid, he conceived the preſent queſtion would turn 
merely on the word “ Right.“ If any lawgexiſted, it ought 
to be, that the Prince of Wales ſhould take Toon himſelf the 
Regency, but there being no law, it would be more conſtitu- 
tional than the other mode of proceeding. - 

The queſtion was then put, and carried, that “ the word 
right“ ſtand part of the Reſo]utron. 

The queſtion was allo put, that the words © in ſuch manner as the 
exigency of the caſe may appear to require,” ſtand part of the Reſolution. 

Ar. Powys roſe again and ſaid, had the queſtion been ſug- 
geſted three days ſooner, he ſhould have been one of the firſt to 
have riſen to ſecond it. He ſaid, he ſhould always conſider the 
honourable and learned Gentleman over the way, whether in or 
out of office, as one of the firſt legal authorities in that Houſe 
and as he was ready to confeſs, when he was convinced by argu- 
ment, which he ſometimes was, by what he heard in that Houle z 
ſo he now acknowledged, that by the Hon. Gentleman's diſ- 
tinction, between the caſe of the Revolution and the preſent 
caſe, and the difference that he had laid down, between the na- 
tural and political capacity of the King being both at an end, 
whereas in this caſe, his Majeſty's political capacity was entire, 
althoꝰ he was not in a ſtate of natural capacity to execute his kingly 
office ; he was convinced, the opinion that the Revolution afforded 
a caſe in point, was erroneous ; and that thoſe precedents, which 
he had not thought much in point, he now conceived were very 


much in point. That of Henry VI. was not ſtrictly ſo, becaule, 


when the Duke of York was Regent, he repreſented a King 

and there was a Parliament at that time, a commiſſion being le- 

gally iſſued, giving a general power to hold it. Mr. Powys ſaid, 

he thought the "Reſolution _ to objection. He wiſhed = 
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firſt perſon in the kingdom, might be called upon to take the 
government. In 1 the rights of the crown, he protect- 
ed the intereſts of the people. For what were the rights of the. 
crown? only the powers veſted in the crown, for the preſerva- 
tion of the intereſts of the people. As the Reſolution ſtood, 


they were putting themſelves in diſguiſe to maim and mutilate 


the Conſtitution. - They were putting into the hands of the 
crown, the royal aſſent, without the regal will. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he would trouble the 
Houſe with a very few words, becauſe he thought that diſcuſſion 
would come more regularly, in another ſtage. He read the 
amendment, and ſaid that the words, “ An Heir Apparent” 
ſeemed to juſtify the Prince's claim to right, and ſo by an equi- 
vocal turn to contradict the Reſolution, Now, as he conceived 
every part of the Houſe would agree with him, that ſuch a 
claim, if aſſerted, ſhould not be aſſerted obliquely, and by a fide 
wind, he thought it would be better that the Reſolution ſtood, 
as it did before. With regard to the queſtion, Whether the 
Prince of Wales, as Regent, ſhould have the whole royal power, 
or only a part ; till that point was aſcertained, it had better not 
be diſcuſſed; at any rate, the Houſe ought not to be taken by 
ſurprize, and have ſuch an amendment put upon it, on a ſud- 
den. | | 

Mr. Fex ſaid, no man leſs than he, would approve of giving 
the queſtion a new turn, withdut the Houſe having a proper 
time to conſider of it. He apprehended, from the words of the 
third Reſolution, that one of the points was determined; not, 
that he meant by any means to ſay, that he approved, he had 
contended againſt it; but having contended in vain, he ſhould 


make his ſtand at another poſt. He was prepared to contend, 
that the third Reſolution, by putting the two Houſes into a ca- 


pacity to paſs a bill, did, what he had great doubts the Houle 
could not do, antecedent to the declaring a Regent. Mr. Fox 
then ſtated, that the amendment then moved, and the Reſolution 
itlelf, were equally taking the Houſe by ſurprize, and that poſ- 
{ibly the natural way of proceeding, would be to adjourn the 
debate till next day or Monday, : 
Mr. Dempſter ſaid, he expected the debate to finiſh, but he 
was willing to waive the words “ Heir Apparent.” 

Ar. Burke ſaid, they did not in the ſmalleſt degree tend to 
overturn the Reſolution. A perſon of full age was the fitteſt to 
be guardian of a perſon in a ſtate of incapacity. The name of 
the Prince of Wales, when they conſidered who he was, was 
ſuch, that he was certainly properly deſcribed in the amend- 
ment. a 


Mr. Fox thought the Houſe had decided that already, at leaſt 


he was convinced it had been carried againſt him, and to that 
. ; deciſion 
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deciſion he bowed. He aſked, Whether the Hon. Gentleman 


might not waive the Reſolution. He ſhould not wiſh, any more 
than the Right Hon. Gentleman, that ſhould be done by a fide 
wind, which had been expreſsly decided before, RN 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that he muſt {till conſi- 
der the third Reſolution, as connected with the ſecond, and as 
giving the true deſcription of the only way of proceeding con- 
{titutionally, to take the neceſſary meaſures in this important 
criſis. 

Ar. Burke, with ſome warmth, called upon the country gen- 
tlemen, to be more careful how they voted in future. They 
might now ſee the conſequences, of blindly voting with a Mini- 
ker for they ſcarcely knew what. He wiſhed to awaken their 
vigilance, that their honour and integrity might be preſerved 
from danger, and that they might not be entrapped. One per- 
ſon, he ſaid, had a ſcheme againſt their ſimplicity, which he had 
practiſed ſtep by ſtep, till he had them ſo fait entangled, that 
they could not get back. The Right Hon. Gentleman had per- 
ſuaded them to vote a firſt Reſolution, and ther#a ſecond, and 
now he told them they muſt vote a third. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe with much heat, and ex- 
preſſed aſtoniſhment at what the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Burke) had ſaid. He deſired gentlemen to recollect, whether, in 
his conduct throughout the proceeding, he had ever done any thing 
that looked like a deſign to entangle or entrap them. The third 
Reſolution was, in his opinion, the only conſtitutional mode of 
carrying the ſecond into effect. If any perſon could thew ano- 
ther mode equally conſtitutional, and better calculated for ſup- 
plying the deficiency, he was ready to adopt it. He hoped, he 
ſhould not again be told, that he was endeayouring to-entrap 
gentlemen. : | | 

Mr. Marſham roſe ; he ſaid, he hoped the country gentlemen 
would not be led away, by the ſophiſtry or ingenuity of the great 
men on either {ide of the Houſe. He begged to ſay, that after 
what he had heard ſaid in that Houſe, and without doors, he 
thought it neceflary for Parliament to declare, that it was their 
right, and their duty, to provide the means for ſupplying the de- 
fect in the exerciſe of the Royal Authority. Mr. Martham did 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the juſtice to declare, that 
throughout the whole of the buſineſs, he had not only conducted 
himſelf unexceptionably, but in a manner highly to his credit. 
He did not, he ſaid, mean to infinuate, that the Prince had no 
Right. He had, he ſaid, but plain common ſenſe, but he could 
not help thinking, there was a more plain method of coming to 
the point. He was deſirous of receiving every light the united 
talents and information of the Houſe could caſt ; but much in 
the dark he confeſſed himſelf to be, relative to the reſtrictions 
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intended to be impoſed on the power of the Regent. The Reſo- 
lutions, he conceived, were very far from being plain and intel- 
ligible : but fraught with that ſubtlety and intricacy, which, in 
a buſineſs of ſuch vaſt concern to the Empire, ought to have 
been proſcribed. Why not at once go up with an Addreſs to 
the Prince? and pray him, in this ſad ſuſpenſion of Royal Autho- 
rity, to take the executive Government under his protection. 
What an illuſtrious character (the Duke of York) had ſaid 
in another place of his Royal Brother, augured well of the 
Prince, and ſtrikingly illuſtrated his attention to the true in- 
tereſts of the nation. The Prince's delicate ſituation ought to 
be conſidered ; he felt it as much as them all, and with addi. 
tional poignancy. For his part, he thought it the intereſt of the 
Prince of, Wales, in common with them all, to do any thing 
to make the kingdom flouriſh, | Es | 

Mr. Chriftian declared, he ſcarcely knew which way he ought 
to vote. He did not wiſh to ſhrink from his duty; but the poſ- 
ſibility of voting away the Rights of the Crown, under pretence 
of defending the Rights of the People, ſtaggered him, 

Mr. Ruſhworth very ſtrenuouſly ſeconded the amendment, 
Their conduct, he ſaid, had hitherto been wrong; it was time 
to think of what was right. — They had done wrong from the 
beginning, by letting any perſon come down to that Houſe but 
the Prince of Wales. — They had paſſed the ſecond of theſe Re- 
ſolutions, as a reply to an affertion which had fallen from one 


Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fox) reſpecting the Right of the 


Prince ;—they ſhould accede to this. amendment, as a reply to 


the declaration of another Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 


« That the Prince had no more Right to the Executive Autho- 
rity than any other ſubject! - Had George II. Mr. Ruſhworth 


aſked very forcibly, been attacked in the year 1745 by the fame 


malady with his preſent Majeſty, and had any perſon thus im- 


peached the Rights of Frederick, the then Prince of Wales 
it were a ſingular matter of contemplation, how ſuch a declara- 


tion would bave been then received. Would a Miniſter dared 
to have made the ſame declaration? He muſt have found ſhelter 
ſomewnere elſe than there. 


Mr, Harriſon ſaid, the only objection they could have to 


placing his Royal Highneſs in that ſituation, muſt ariſe from an 


idea, that he would not part with it, when his Majeſty ſhould 
recover. He aſked, on what was ſo unjuſt a ſuppoſition found- 
ed? Let the Houſe conſider his Royal Highneſs's filial attention, 
and tender regard to his mother and liſters, during the dreadful 
period of the family's ſevere affliction, Let them view all his 
rivate virtues, and then ſay if he ought not, to be declared ſole 
. with all the Royal Prerogatives, which was the only 
proper means of reſtoring the third branch of the Legiſlature. 
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Mr. Edwards, Sir Matt. W. Ridley, and other Members 
ſpoke, but the Houſe was fo diſorderly they could not be heard. 

Ar. Dempſter then withdrew his amendment from the ſecond 
Reſolution, which was carried as it ſtood originally. He then 
moved to leave out all the third Reſolution, from the word “ de- 
termine,“ and inſert his amendment, 5 

Mr. Marjham moved the Houſe to adjourn. : 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, although he felt much anxiety for diſpatch, he 
did not wiſh to deprive a ſubject fo deeply intereſting, of due 
deliberation, | | | 

Mr. Fox wiſhed the Motion to paſs, from a conviction that it 
would change the mode of proceeding with the Miniſter, for it 
was indiſpenſably neceſſary to reſtore vigour to every function of 
Government, and render it as complete as poſſible, prior to the 
execution of any public buſineſs, PRs 

Ar. Pitt wiſhed to ſatisfy the public expectation as ſoon as 
poſſible ; for the ſuſpenſe of the minds of men at this criſis, he 
conceived to be extremely unpleaſant. From the ſevere cold 
under which he laboured, it would be a perſonal accommodation 
to him, and not incontiſtent with the public intereſt ; he there- 
fore conſented to adjourn the conſideration of the ſubject till 
Monday. | 

At ten o'clock the Houſe adjourned to Monday, 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 22. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


AbDbjouRNED DEPATE, ON THE REPoRT OF THE Con- 
MITTEF, ON THE STATE OF THE NATION. 


THE public anxiety was never more apparent, than in the 
general eagerneſs, to be preſent at the diſcuſſion of the mo- 
mentous ſubject at this time before the Houſe. _ 

At one o'clock this day the galleries overflowed ; and what is 
more remarkable, there were upwards ot three hundred Members 
attended at three o'clock to prayers. : 

At half paſt four o'clock, the Chancellor of the Exchequer have 
ing moved the order of the day, the Speaker read the third Re- 
ſolution. | 

“ That for this purpoſe, and for the 7 entire, the 
* conſtitutional Authority of the King, it is neceſſary that the 
« faid Lords Spiritual and "Temporal and Commons of Great 

M 4 « Britain, 
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< Britain, ſhonld determine on the means whereby the Royal 
% Aſſent may be given in Parliament to ſuch a Bill, as may be 
« paſſed by the two Houſes of Parliament, reſpecting the exer- 
«. ciſe of the powers and authorities of the Crown, in the name, 
« and on the behalf of the King, during the continuance of his 
« Majeſty's preſent indiſpoſition.“ 


The Speaker then read Mr. Dempſter's amendment, which 


was to omit the latter part of the Reſolution after the words, 
« determine on the means,” 
« humble Addreſs ſhould be preſented to his Royal Highneſs the 
« Prince of Wales, praying that he would take care of the civil 


« and military government of theſe Realms, during the conti- 


“ nuance of his Majeſty's illneſs, and no longer.“ 


Mr. Burke roſe, and in a ſpeech of more than two hours con- 


tinuance, entered very much at large into the whole of the 
Queſtion. He began with ſtating, that in the courſe of twenty- 
three years, during which time he had enjoyed the honour of a 
ſeat in Parliament, he had never ariſen to deliver his opinion on 
ſo important an occaſion ; that in no one inſtance, in which he 
had ever given his ſentiments to the Houſe, had he delivered his 
opinion, either with a view to power, with a view to flatter that 
Houſe, or from motives of conciliating the favour of the peo- 
ple; but had declared the ſuggeſtions of an unbiaſſed mind, im- 
preſſed with what he conceived to be the beſt means of providing 
at once for the ſafety and honour of the Sovereign, and the wel- 
fare of the nation. He had brought forward and ſupported 
meaſures, that might render him obnoxious to the frowns of the 
Sovereign ; and he had oppoled and withſtood the prejudices of 
the people, when he ſaw them acting contrary to their own in- 
tereſt, or haſtening madly towards the accompliſhment of their 
own deſtruction, He had always ſupported the independance of 
opinion, -in a Member of Parliament ; and he thought himſelf 
no leis irreſponſible for what he ſhould ſay in Parliament, (pro- 
vided he did not overleap the boundaries of law) than the King 
himſelf, He was not, and never ſhould be, ſubſervient to any 
power, or influenced by any views of ſelf-intereit ; his only 
anxiety was, that his conduct ſhould be irreproachable, when 
ſummoned before the TRIBUNAL CF His OWN HONOUR, Al- 
Juſions had, he obſerved, been made to a change of opinion, to 
an accommodation of ſentiment in Members of that Houſe. He 
was ignorant of the truth of ſuch an imputation, ſo far as it at- 
fected others; he believed there might be ſuch perſons, (looking at 


the oppoſite bench) but he was ſure that he was himſelf innocent of 


any ſuch indirect motives, A probabilityof a change of Adminiſtra- 
tion had been ſuggeſted, he knew nothing of it ; whatever might 
be thought of his looking forward to a place in a new Adminil- 


tration, he would give the independent ſentiments of a plain citi- 
| zen 


and inſert in their ſtead, “ that an 
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zen on the queſtion now pending. He knew not of any place 
he was to have. He had not exchanged a ſyllable with his Royal 
Highneſs on the ſubject; and was as little acquainted with the 
inde of Carleton Houſe as with the inſide of Buckingham 
Houſe. Should he be noticed in a new arrangement, ſhould his 
humble abilities be called into play, he was _— his fituation 
would be a very ſubordinate one indeed, and that his profit or 
advantage from it could be but little, becauſe a return would be 
neceſſary in drudgery and exertion. In his conduct, on this oc- 
caſion, he could not therefore be guided by ſelf-intereſt, or 
miſled by ambition, 

The two Houſes of Parliament were, Mr. Burke faid, in a 
ſtate of inactivity, ariſing from the vacancy in the exerciſe of the 
third branch of the Legiſlature; and that whatever meaſures 
they had recourſe to, were juſtifiable only in proportion as they 
were founded in the necetlity of the cate, beyond which point 
they could not go. Their ſituation, he ſaid, was by no means 
an exalted one; for neceſſity had no reaſon to be proud, They 
were to act under a humiliating preſſure of circumſtances; yet the 
arguments of fome perſons had been, as if the authority of the 
Houſe expanded under its deprefiion. All proceedings, that are 
grounded on neceſ/ity, ſhould be cautiouſly conducted. Other 
matters might go on in a progreſſive itate of improvement, but 
neceſſity exiſts for its own deſtruction. In a dangerous ſituation, a 
ſtep beyond what is abſolutely neceſſary, might carry them from 
ſecurity to ruin. The moit cautious and conſiderate delibera- 
tion was neceflary ; the i215 ſatuus of private judgment was little 
to be relied on in a diſcuſſion of ſo important a nature, The 
queſtion was, whether there exifted a neceſſity for iſſuing a com- 
miſſion in the King's name, under the Great Seal, to paſs a Bill 
for the eſtabliſhment of the Regency? This point he would diſ- 
cuſs with all the lights he had derived from his imperfect ſtudy of 
the Conſtitution. When the two Houſes were deprived of the 
aid and co-operation of the third branch, they were not a Par- 
liament, but incompetent to the exerciſe of any one act of le- 
giſlation. So ſituated, they were, he thought, by no means 
juſtified in uſing the King's name, to a commiſſion for giving 
the Royal Aſſent to a propoled Bill. In filling the vacancy now 
exiſting, the rules of hereditary Right ought to be reverted to; 
that hereditary Right which had been found an effectual bulwark 
againſt the encroachments of ambition, and the intrigues of 
faction, 

The perſon who ſtood next in ſucceſſion, provided he were of 
full age, was as much entitled to the Regency, during the Sove- 
reign's incapacity, as he was to the Crown in caſe of a demiſe. 
But this doctrine had been peremptorily denied by the Right 
Hon, Gentleman oppoſite him, who had aſſerted, that an equal 


Right 


| 1 
Right to the Regency exiſts in every individual of the nation; 
and who, in affirming the ſentiment, had aimed a ſtroke at the 
Conſtitution of the country. If the Royal Aſſent was wanted, 
who had fo great right to give it, during the King's inability, 
as the Heir Apparent ? h 

But who were they that had ſet themſelves up as arbiters on this 
occaſion, in deſpite of the Statute of Charles the Second, which 
made ſuch a declaration liable to the penalties of a premunire } 
the two Hovſes of Parliament had declared their right to legiſlate, 
It was intended, he had heard, to ſet up a man with Black zye. 
brows and a large wig, a kind of ſcare-crow to the two Houſes, 
[Mr. Burke was here ſuppoſed to mean the Lord Chancellor} 
who was to give a fictitious aſſent in the Royal Name; and this 
to be binding on the people at large! In ſpite of right, reaſon, 
and analogy of law, they declared their poſitive determination 
to elect a creature of their own, and to inveſt it with the n/igma; 
but without any of the intrinſic power of Royalty, This at- 
tempt, which wanted the daring ſpirit of a robbery, had only 
the creeping meanneſs of low forgery. The contrivance which 
was thus ſet up, in lieu of a third Eitate, was a fiction, a chimerg 
more extravagant, than poets run mad had ever dreamed of! In- 
ſtead of a King, active and efficient, it preſented them with a 
mixture of abſurd mechanics, and more abſurd metaphyſics ? It 
was a p a lump of copper a ſmall quantity of wax, and 

a ſpred of parchment, altogether conſtituting what was termed the 
great ſeal — The fiation of law, by which it was to be ſuppoſed 
a2 KiNG, was a r that could not impoſe, even upon his 
imagination. 
Jeſs of law ethics, or of law divinity, He, for his part, diſ- 
claimed all allegiance to ſuch a political monſter ! If any ſubſti- 
tute was to be placed in the room of the Crown, it ſhould be 
what was a parcel of the Crown; it ſhould be that perfon, who, 
in contemplation of law, was frequently barns: one perſon 
with the Soyereign, and that was the Heir Apparent.—If he 
was to bow down and worſhip, it ſhould be to ſomething like 
a Deity ; he would not proſtrate himſelf before a priapus, a low 
creature, that might have becn made from a Bench. | 


Cum faber incertus ſcamnum, fuceretne priapim. 


The farce reminded him of a prieſt among ſavages, who raiſed 


an idol, and directed its worſhip, merely that he might ſecure to 

himfelf the meat that was offered as a ſacrifice. | 
After ſtating how ridiculous every mode muſt appear, which 
had not the eſtabliſhment of the Prince's Rights for its imme- 
diate object, Mr. Burke aſked, what the 5 could be for an 
oppoſite conduct? Was it leſt the Prince ſhould refuſe his aſſent 
| 2 to 
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to any reſtrictions hereafter to be propoſed ? Of that, in his ca- 
pacity of Regent, there could be little dread; William the- 
Third, and George the Firit, the Second, and Third, had ſuc- 
ceſſively given their aſſent to the ſame, But why, in that caſe, 
were thoſe propoſed reſtrictions kept a ſecret ! Were they ſo mon- 
ſtrous in their nature, that no perſon but the propoled parlia- 
mentary puppets, could give them his afſent? and that they muſt, 
therefore, reſolve themſelves into a Republic, for the purpoſe of 
depriving the Crown of its judgment and its reaſon ? 

The ridiculous reſearch after precedents, fitter for antiquarians 
than for members of Parliament, was the next object of Mr. 
Burke's ſatire, Thoſe precedents, he obſerved, were drawn from 
times when the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons had been 
carried to the King's Bench priſon. The doctrine of con/f:tution 
had alſo been carried ſo far; that it was to be feared, when 
the lawyers had made out a conſtructive King, they might allo 
introduce a conſtructive Houte of Commons; and proceeding 
in the preſent line, it was not impoffible—that they might ſee 
their Speaker taken from his chair to priſon, and let out on a day- 
rule to give the aſſent of an empty Houſe of Commons, to any 
eines that might be propoſed to him at the bar of the other 
Houſe | 

They had, he ſaid, compiled together a ſtring of theſe prece- 
dents, from the moſt obſcure and unſettled periods of the mo- 
narchy, and even theſe were not to the point, In any of them 
he would aſk, had a Prince of Wales, of full age, and poſſeſſed 
of every qualification to diſcharge the functions of the executive 
power, been paſſed over, and another Regency appointed, in 
caſe cf incapacity or lunacy in the Sovereign on the throne? He 
believed, that no abſolute deſign had been entertained to throw 
him openly by, and to proceed to the immediate nomination of 
another Regent; but did they not wiſh ſo to clog the office, 
with humiliating reſtrictions, as to make it impoſſible for him, 
in honour, to accept it, and thus, that it ſhould devolve to ano- 
ther perſon? and was it not this further confirmed, by the de- 
claration made by the Miniſter, that any other — as, for 
inſtance, the Miniſter himſelf, would have an equal right to ſet 
uv his pretenſions to the Regency, with the Prince of Wales? 
They had formerly worn Toryiſm down to rags ; now they dif- 
gorged all the principles which they had imbibed, and inſtead of 
profeſſing their value for a limited Monarchy, became fifth Mo- 
narchy-men, and the wildeſt of Republicans. 

The Reſtoration and the Revolution, had been among the 
precedents adduced. But ſurely the caſe was not the ſame now, 
as at either of thoſe periods: the government was then not 
merely convulſed and disjointed, but annihilated and reduced to 
atoms, But how did our anceſtors act on the memorable _ 
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Gon of the Revolution? In each of theſe, their firſt object was 
to return as ſoon as poſſible, after their firſt obliquity, to the 
ſtraight principles of the Conſtitution; they did not change the 
form of Government into aa Ariſtocratic Republic, but the 
conſidered the formation of the old world, and moulded the 
new one on the model of it. They, in the firſt place, filled the 
Monarchy that was then vacant, by addrefling the Prince of 
Orange to aſſume the Crown. The Monarchy is at preſent 
not vacant, but the exerciſe of its powers is ſuſpended. What 
then would they do, if they argued from the analogy of that 
precedent ? They would addreſs the Prince of Wales, to aſſume 
the office and the name—not of King, but of Regent. The 
Revolution, indeed, was an admirable precedent, and a noble 
example to Kings: it was a warning, and ſeemed to cry out to 
them, | 
Diſcite Fuſtitiam moniti, et non temnere Leges. 


The only rule for our conduct was in the obſervation, that 

they were too convinced of their precarious power, to dwell on 
any thing like the madneſs of a ſpeculative propoſition. 
_ The manner, Mr. Burke continued to remark, in which the 
three Reſolutions had been propoſed, was ſuſpicious and impro- 
per. The firſt had no ſooner been voted, than the ſecond was 
hrought forward as a ſequel to it, and the third as an appendage 
to the ſecond ; yet theſe Reſolutions were of very different im- 
port, and ſhould not thus have been huddled together; There 
was no manner of natural ſucceſhon between them; though 
taken together, they went the length to ſuſpend the ſucceſſion of 
an hereditary monarchy, 

The Reſolution now before the Houſe, was connected, he ob- 
ſerved, with thoſe that preceded, not ſo much in logical conſtrue- 
tion, as by forming a part of the ſame ſyſtem of policy. It was 
couched however in the fineſt words poſſible. Io preſerve the 
Conſtitution inviolate was its ofſtenfible*purpoſe ; but as far as it 


could be comprehended by his underſtanding, it went firſt to 


ſuſpend and then to transfer the monarchy ! to tear the temporary 
diadem from the brow of the [rightful claimant, and to place it 
on the head of another perſon ! It was as if, in the caſe of a pri- 
vate ſucceſſion, the owner of the eſtate becoming diſtempered, 
were to find on his recovery, that inſtead of its being in the pol- 
ſeſſion of his ſon, it had been ſeized on by the rapacious hands of 
his Steward and Attorney-at- Law ? | | 

\ [This alluſion, which created much riſtbility in the Houſe, was 

ſuppoſed to be directed to the Lord CHANCELLOR and Mr. PITT.) 
'T his was to break down the barrier between the Sovereign 
and the ſubject. To admit the introduction of a ſubject within 
a fingle chink, would lead the way to deſtroy the whole 1 ol 
0 _ 
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ſucceſſion. The expreſſion of © deviſing means,” which he found 
in the Refolution, was one he did not reliſh, Why ſet about 
deviſing means to fill up the ſucceſſion, when the only natural, 
proper, and conſtitutional one ſtared them in the face. 

{he preſent meaſure appeared to him, he faid, as an attempt 
to refine on the conſtitution, which was already ſufficiently good 
in his. opinion. Of that conſtitution, hereditary monarchy, as 
circumſcribed by laws, written and unwritten, was in fact the 
vital principle that was the rampart againſt the aſſaults of am- 
bition—it was the rock on which each riſing wave was broken 
and diſſipated—it was the part of the ſyſtem, which, by remov- 
ing the temptation, ſuſtained the pre-eminence of the conſtitu- 
tion. It would be the buſineſs therefore of thoſe who meant to 
act againſt the law, to deſtroy thoſe laws which would otherwiſe 
deſtroy them. They would direct their efforts to form new tri- 
bunals, ſuch as was in fact the commiſſion now propoſed. They 
would, in the language of the prefent Reſolution, deviſe the 
means of bringing in their own innovations! 

But were there no meaus to be adopted without flying abroad in 
ſearch of dangerous novelty ? Was there nothing to be found 
for their guidance in the act of ſettlement ? Was there nothing 
in the oaths which each member had taken, on his admiſſion 
into that Houſe ? Were they, as if in the wilds of Africa, driven 
to the neceſſity of laying the foundations of a new Republic t 
To theſe enquiries, the anſwer was decidedly—No From 
whence, then, it was to be aſked, ſprung theſe novel proceedings ? 
dr were they not meant ſolely to exclude the Heir Apparent from 
his proper claims ? If the attack was meant to be made on the 
privileges of the crown, let the aſſault be bold and manly! Let 
it be made when the regal functions were alive and energetic ; 
not when, as now, they lay in a delinguiumin a trance. Let 
not the attack be made on him who, if the death of the body 
were as complete as that of the mind, would be our King by the 
beſt of all poſſible claims: - would be our King by Lineage, and 
our King by Love | | 

How could they heſitate a moment, when there was a nume- 
rous royal line, and a Prince at the head of it, full aged, and 
no wiſe incompetent to aſſume the exerciſe of that power, which 
they were going to aſſign over to a being of their own creation. 

The Right of the Prince of Wales had (Mr. Burke conti- 
nued) been very unneceſſarily forced-into debate. It was alto- 
gether unprecedented, he ſaid, that a mere word, dropped by a 
Right Hon. Gentleman, had been made the foundation for a 
Reſolution of ſuch great importance as the ſecond Reſolution in 
the Report; from which the Reſolution, now under debate, flowed 
as a kind of corollary, according to the Right Hon. Gentleman 
who had moved them; though he was not inclined to adopt that 

| | | opinion, 
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opinion. It was reſerved, he ſaid, for the preſent period, 4 
make a mere individual's words of ſuch conſequence as to be 
the ground-work of a formal Reſolution of both Houſes of Par- 
liament. 5 
Whether the Prince had an abſolute inherent Right, or was 
in ſuch a ſituation that he could not be paſſed over, was à di- 
ſtinction in which he could not perceive any eſſential difference, 
But the Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite, could not reſiſt his 
inclination to make it a perſonal queſtion; it was a diſh that 
had been reſerved for his Right Hon. Friend, and he hoped that 
he would feaſt and diet upon it. However, he ſhould ſay no- 


thing, either in his praiſe, or his defence; in the firſt place, 


becauſe his character was ſo well known, and in the ſecond, be- 


cCauſe the pyramid of his abilities did not require the interference 


of the very ſmall fkreen, which he might bring forward to vin- 
dicate or protect it. 

| Thoſe Reſolutions had always been looked on as dangerous; 
inſomuch that Sir George Saville, when preſſing for a declara- 
tion on the ſubject of General Warrants, thought it neceſſary 
to explain, by ſaying, the Houſe was not called upon to declare 
the /aw, but merely their ſenſe of the law, So averſe, he added, 
were the two Houſes, not long ſince, to ſuch a meaſure, that when, 
in the year 1776, Mr. Alderman Beckford in that Houle, and a 
noble Lord in the other, had, on a proclamation having been 


iſſued by the Privy Council for the importation of corn, declared 


their ſenſe of the King's diſpenſing power; the words of the 
former were taken down until retracted, and the oratory of Lord 
Mansfield was fulminated againſt the latter; but in neither in- 
ſtance was any idea entertained of a declaratory Reſolution. 
With reſpect to the right of the Prince, he would not now 


- enquire whether it was a right ad rem, or in re whether it was 


a right of entry, or a right of action ; but a right of ſome kind 
mult certainly exiſt in the contemplation of the Gentleman op- 
polite him, who had declared the throne vacant.—A cry of Ns! 
no! coming from the Miniſterial benches, Mr. Burke ſaid, that 


he underſtood it had been ſo admitted. But if they even urged 


that, after the unnatural union of a living body and a dead un- 
derſtanding, the political capacity was ſtill to exiſt in the ſame 
manner, and that the animal, not the man, was to be regarded, 
it {till made little difference in the arguments. It was ſtill to be 
alked, what injury would refult to any branch of the conſtitu- 
tion, from the admiſſion of the Prince's right, The opinion of 
his Right Hon. friend was {till more ſafe, than that of thoſe who 
to enforce a theory, would convulſe an empire. | 

Mr. Burke next conſidered and condemned the illiberal policy, 
that had ſuggeſted the propoſed reſtrictions, particularly in de- 
priving the Regent of the power of creating peers. Th 
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There might be ſome appearance at leaſt in this proceeding, 
if the man who propoſed thoſe limitations, had himſelf obſerved 
any reſtraint, and had not made his peerages, like packed juries, 
by the dozen But even if the Frince was inclined to ſnew his 
friendſhip to thoſe, who had loved and cultivated his intimacy 
if, for inſtance, he were inchned to beſtow a peerage on any of 
the young Princes—if he were to beftow a mark of his favour on 
the illuſtrious houſe of Cavendiih—or to revive the title of the 
Marquis of Rockingham in the perſon of a near and illuſtrious 
relative (Lord Fitzwilliam): this could, in his opinion, furniſh 
no good reaſon why the Heir Apparent ſhould be deprived of 
his rights, or meet ſuch as tnele, included in the bead-roll of pro- 
{crigtion ! Mr. Burke mentioned the early ebulition of loyalty in 
the late Marquis of Rockingaam who, when a boy, ran away 
from his parents to General: Honeywood's camp, that he might 
go and fight againſt the rebels. Mr. Burke ſaid he could men- 
tion ſeveral others, on whom ſhould his Royal Highneſs be 
pleaſed to confer a peerage, it wouid not be a ſufficient reaſon to 
dilgrace him. The late Prince of Wales, the father of his pre - 
ſent Majeſty, it was well known, had at all times his court full 
of Jacobites, and yet on his nearett proſpect of ſucceſſion, no 
Sylla was then found to menace ſuch a curtailmeng of his rights! 

Here Mr. Burke being interrupted by the noiſe of the appaſite 
ſide, obſerved, that if they prided themſelves in that clamour, it was 
mw more than what he had often known better executed by a pack 9 
fox-hounds, This obſervation, as it might be ſuppeſcd, excited a 
good deal of mirth.] © 

Proceeding with his argument, he ſaid, that inconſiderable as 
he was, he tnould feel it as a kind of mortiſication, if the road 
to honour was ſhut up from him. He ſhould think it an unfair 
kind of proſcription, like that practiſed by Sylla. While the 
Gentlemen over againſt him had acceſs to the fountain of ho- 
nour, they had not been ſparing in their draughts. But when 
tis was no longer open to them, they were determined that it 
ſhould be ſhut up from all others. The Miniſter ſeemed to 
invite his aſſociates, and to encourage them to hope for better 
days, than thoſe they were likely ſoon to experience. I hall keep 
all theſe good things locked up ſafe for yu 


Condo & compatio, que mox depromere paſſim. 


But there certainly could be no good reaſon for this reſerve, of 
what was deemed the neceflary power of the Monarchy, for 
weakening a Government; unleſs the excluſive poſſeſſion of all 
the great offices of truſt, among one ſet of men, could be called 
lo, It would not tend to promote domeſtic happineſs, and was 
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not calculated to increaſe our reſpectability, or our ſtrength, 
with foreign nations, | 

Mr. Burke concluded with ſome hints, as to the danger of 
retrenching the regal powers, even to the convaleſcent ſanity 
of the Sovereign. The caution neceſſary to be obſerved on 
this head, would naturally prolong the term of the Regency; and 
Gentlemen ſhould conſider, that with the limited powers now 
propoled to be given, the balance of the three eſtates would in 
that interval be totally deſtroyed. 

The deſign, in the propoſed diminution of the Regent's power, 
was fo palpable, that it could not be miſconſtrued. —A weak 
government was to be eſtabliſhed, under the Regency, for the 
purpoſe of gratifying the ambition of thoſe perſons ; the hands 
of the Regent were to be tied up for the ſake of preſerving ho- 
nours and emoluments for their friends, in caſe of their return 
to power; and as one King had been diſabled by nature, ano» 


ther was in this manner to be difabled by art / 


If the Regency, as his friends contended, could be conferred 
but on one candidate, then there might indeed appear ſome rea- 
ſon for theſe reſtrictions ; but, as other Gentlemen contended, 


the place was merely elective, why take ſo much pains, and why 


not ſelect a candidate perfectly obedient to their will ?—lf, as 
ſome legal Gentlemen had ſaid, this was done in reſpect to the 
ſituation of his royal father, and in the expectation of his reſtored 
fanity, then the latter, whenever Providence, and his returning 
reaſon, made him conſcious of the mockery, might addreſs them 


in the words of Shakeſpeare, 


« You placed a fruitleſs Crown upon my head, 
« And put a harren ſceptre in my gripe, 
« Thence to be ꝛbrench d by an unlineal hand, 
« No SON OF MINE SUCCEEDING | 


When he ſhould ſee his authority veſted in a ftranger-hand, 
and his next of blood, diſplaced from that efficient authority 
which he thould poſſeſs, he could but exclaim, “ Reſtore me to 
my former ſtate - why did you recall me from the delufion ?— 
Erat mentis gratiſſimus error; but clear my throne at all events, 
and take that black-brow'd phantom from my ſight!“ 

This led Mr, Burke finally to conſider the poſſible time of 
continuance, and the probable degree of cure of his Majeſty's 
diſorder. He ſeemed to hint, that even if a cure were effected, 
there might not be much confidence in it. In this reſpect, a 


Monarch ttood in a very different ſituation from a ſubject, The 


rational faculties were not of fo groſs a compoſition as the corpo- 


real frame, and did not ſo perfectly recover from a ſhock. He 


concluded a ſpeech of much brilliancy, and of ſome inequality 
| | ee” 


1 


with an obſervation on the ſelf-aſſumed integrity and patriotiſin 


of Mr. Pitt; who took great merit to himſelf for not having ſe- 
cured a pention—that might be an argument for his exemption 
from avarice, but not from ambition. | 

The Solicitor General roſe, and after many profeſſions of re- 
ſpect for the laſt ſpeaker, ſaid, that he was greatly ſurprized to 
hear any ſuch ſuggeſtion had been thrown out from any fide, as 
that the throne was now vacant. He urged the expediency, as 
well as the propriety, of adopting the mode of procuring the. 
royal aſſent, propoſed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, de- 
claring, that from ſome of the arguments he had that day heard, 
a doubt had ariſen in his mind, whether the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman did not mean to ſacrifice the Conſtitution, He aſked, 
would any man dare to put a queſtion, whether the King yet fat. 
on the throne or not? For his part, he was determined to ſup- 
port the law, becauſe the law ſupported the King on his throne. 
He would not contend, that no perſon of the royal family had 
then a right to the throne—a doctrine which had been attributed 
to his ſide of the Houſe—but he would aflert, that no perſon had 
at preſent a right to it, ſave one—that one, he would contend, 
was not now in contemplation of law incapable, though the func= 
tions of the kingly character, were at preſent impeded. The 
throne was at preſent full of the Monarch, and no man dared to 
fav, that his Majeſty was deficient in his politic capacity. He 
therefore ſhould vote upon the ſimple ground of preſerving the 
forms of the Conſtitution; and be it remembered, that upon the 
preſervation of the forms, depended the ſubſtance of the Conſti- 
tution. With regard to the pageant and the puppet that had 
been talked of, King William ſubmitted to be that puppet, and 
if he had not, he could not have had the crown. He had heard 
a great deal about limitations, but he would not ſay one word 
upon that ſubject then; when it ſhould come properly under 
conſideration, he would freely ſpeak his ſentiments upon it. 
From what he had heard from the noble Lord in the blue ribband 
the other night, it had given him the comfortable hope, that if 
the noble Lord had ever forgot his Sovereign, the noble Lord 
would not now forget him. He adverted to what had fallen 
trom Lord North Inf week, relative to the precedent. in the in- 
fancy of Henry the Sixth, when the noble Lord had declared, 
that the Parliament then aflembled, though the Great Seal had 
been put to the Commiſſion, by a babe nine months old only, 
was a perfect Legiſlature, conſiſting of King, Lords and Com- 
mons. It had been ſaid on a former day, that if the two 
Houſes could do what was propoſed, they could do any thing; 
if they could go ſo far as to procure the royal aſſent, in the 
— before ſtated, to the Regency bill; they might proceed to 
pals other bills in the ſame ox : but this was neither a juſt nor 


a fair 


Ca 


a fair concluſion; it was a maxim which ought to be attended 
to, that the right which is created by neceſſity, is alſo limited by 
the ſame neceſſity; conſequently they were to provide merely 
for the neceſſity of the caſe, and not go beyond it. As a juſti- 
fication of the uſe of the Great Seal in the King's name, he 
obſerved, that, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's temporary incapa- 
City, in the eye of the law, his politic character remained en- 
tire; that any meaſure taken to fubyert or act contrary to that 
acknowledged maxim of law, would perplex and embarraſs the 
conſciences of the judges, who were to declare the law, and 
that, on this ground, there would be no illegality in applying his 
name to the bill in queſtion, No Regent, he was perſuaded, 
could be legally appointed but in this way. He defined the 
rights of the two Houſes, and ſpoke of the laſt Regency bill in 
x765, for the ſecurity of the hereditary ſucceſſion, and to guard 


againft the danger of the Crown's devolving into the hands of an 


infant. He faid, he ſaw ſome Gentlemen preſent who at that 
time fat in Parliament, He appealed to them therefore to know, 
whether or not it was their meaning, when they paſſed that bill, 
to clothe the Regent with all the powers of a Kina? The ſuc- 
ceffion to the throne was undoubtedly hereditary, but the exer- 


eiſe of the government, the wiſdom of ages had left to other 


times to provide for, when a neceſſity like what exiſted at pre- 
ſent ſhould occur. However, all might reprobate the precedents 
that occurred in the reign of Henry the Sixth, the two Houſes 
then, provided for the exigency by forms, they put in a puppet, 


and gave that puppet powers, extremely ſhort of the powers of a 


King. A Regent was then appointed, as now, by the two 
Houſes, nor could a Regent ever be appointed but by the two 
Houſes. If a Commiſſion had been made, before the two Houſes 
met on the 20th of laſt month, to open the Parliament, he was 
of opinion, that it would have been legal. "Thoſe who aſſer ted, 
that the quick and ſhort way of making a Regent, was the beſt 
way of making a Regent, it was they who, in fact, declared the 
two Houſes could make laws. They might talk what they 
pleaſed of legal metaphyſics, the law was as he had explained it, 
and he could not help taking notice of a. queſtion, that had been 
put to him by an Hon. Gentleman, a worthy friend of his, whoſe 
mind ought to have been more full of the legal entanglements, 
as they had been called. That Hon. Gentleman had faid, that 
it they could, by putting the Great Seal to a Commiſſion, make 
a Legiſlature, why had they not dragged the Thames for the 
Great Seal at the Revolution, and then they might have gone on 
paſſing bills without calling in William and Mary? He would 
tell that honourable and learned Gentleman, that let the throne 
be vacant, and he cared not where the Great Seal was, When 


the throne was vacant, every function of the executive Govern- 
2 ment 
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ment was at end; the Courts of Juſtice did not fit. Whereas, 
at that moment, let Gentlemen recollect the Courts were ſitting, 
and the Judges proceeding upon that very maxim, that the poli- 
tical capacity of the Crown was entire. William, the great De- 
liver of the nation, was not aſhamed of being the puppet that had 
been deſcribed. At the Revolution, the nation reſolved on what 


they would have, and Parliament, after the legiflature was com- 


plete, thought proper to make an act, declaring that all was right. 
Sir John ſaid, he was not to be told that they would do every thing, 
becauſe they were endeavouring to adopt the conſtitutional mode 
to make Parliament complete. He added ſeveral other legal ar- 
guments, and concluded, with proteſting ſolemnly, that the opi- 
nion that he had given was from principle, uninfluenced by an 

motive, but a regard for the Conſtitution, and a reverence for the 
wiſdom of ages, on. which he adviſed the Houſe to act, by voting 

the original Reſolution, | | | 

Sir 2 Aubrey then roſe, and ſaid, upon the preſent occaſion, 
I find it impoſſible to diſcharge my duty as a Member of this 
Houſe, without, in ſome degree, differing from thoſe with whom 
I have for ſome time acted. : 

I concur with them in rejecting the doctrine of a Regency de 
jure in the Heir to the Crown; becauſe it is againſt precedent, 
and againſt the law of the land, and was fo declared in Parlia- 
ment, in the reign of Henry VI. In fact, as I fee the ſubject, 
it is no caſe of Regency in any perſon, except as the whole Parlia- 
ment ſhall think fit ſo to treat it. The law of England, as I have 
been inſtructed, acknowledges neither infancy, nor delirium, nor 
any perſonal infirmity to belong to the King upon the Throne, 
(for, in this reſpect, law only refers to his political character), 
and ſupplies him with Councils, to enable his acting politically, 
even when naturally he is moſt incapable. | 

But, I 4o not concur with them in thinking the Houſe, at this 
moment, competent to exerciſe any of its parliamentary func- 
tions, more eſpecially its legiſlative one ; or to do any thing 
tending to ſuch an exerciſe, The King has not yet appeare 
either in his perſon, or by proxy, that is, by a Commiſſioner re- 
preſenting him. TI take it to be the eſſence of Parliament, that the 
three branches of the legiſlature ſhould be aſſembled, before one 
begins to act. But only two are now met, the firſt of the three be- 
ing abſent. Till this firſt branch ſhall appear, I agree with the 
ſentiments contained in a very recent publication, by one, whoſe 
authority, is fo juſtly and univerfally acknowled, as a well read 
and conſummate lawyer, and with whom I have the honour to 
be connected by friendſhip, that without the King, we are only a 
Convention; and, in the preſent caſe, there is no neceſſity for 
relorting to a mere Convention of the two Houſes. The King's 
perſon may be copſtitutionally _ by a Commifſioner; _ 

2 at 


party, but have ſeverely ſuffered 


now calls for our deciſion. 


[ 180 J 
that repreſentative, in the preſent extraordinary ſituation, will, in 
point of propriety, be the Heir Apparent to the Crown. 
Till this chaſm in Parliament ſhall be filled, I cannot aſſent to 


Joining in any vote, or wy other buſineſs of the Houſe, beyond 
voting for a previous queſtion, or ſome other queſtion tending 


to prevent our further acting as a Houſe, When this chaſm ſhall 
be properly filled up, when the Parliament ſhall be full by a re- 


preſentation of the King, I ſhall cheerfully and heartily concur 
in the ſeemingly general ſentiments of making the Heir Apparent 


ſole Regent. 


As far alſo as my conſideration of the ſubject hitherto can en- 
title me to ſpeak, 1 confeſs that I am not in the leaſt diſpoſed to 
adopt thoſe reſtrictions, which have been opened to the Houle, 


as probable parts of the intended Regency Bill. I dread the 


effects of a aiftrafted, curtailed, and, conſequently, enfeebled exe- 
cutive power. I with ſincerely to join in every proper reſpect to 
our moſt gracious and afflicted Sovereign, and in providing every 


fecurity for his returning to the . gig exerciſe of his authority, the 
moment his preſent calamity ſha 


ceaſe to operate. But I cannot 
think that the propoſed reſtrictions would be approved by himſelf, 
was he reſtored to his former health. From his known love of his 
country, and from that liberal benignity of mind, which ſoars 


above the flights of envy, I muſt preſume, that he would not wiſh 


to encreaſe the public diſtreſs from his preſent afflicting malady, 
by rendering the Heir Apparent to his Crown, and his in- 
tended Repreſentative, leſs capable of performing the whole of the 


Royal functions, than he himſelf was, before the commencement 


of his illneſs. 


The argument for reſtriction proceeds upon a ſuppoſition, which 


might warrant Future permanent reſtrictions upon the executive 
power. If the Heir Apparent is not fit to be entruſted as a tem- 
porary Repreſentative for his father, it claims from us reſtrictions 
to check the Prince, when he ſhall have the executive power as 2 
principal, and in his own perſon. Had he committed any overt- 
act, indicative of a diſpolition to abuſe the Royal Authority, he 
ought to be equally reſtrained in both caſes. But, to reſtrain 
him in either caſe, without provocation, ſtrikes me, as unjuſt to 
him, and dangerous to the ſtate over which he is to preſide for 
his father. In truth, the argument for reſtriction of the Prince 
as a Regent, ſeems more to ſavour of prejudice againſt a parti- 
cular party in the State, than to concern the general and public 
welfare. And though I not 2 ſtand unconnected with that 

y their violent oppoſition to the 
choice of me by the county, for which I ſit in Parliament as one 
of its Repreſentatives; yet this remembrance avails not, to in- 
fluence my opinions upon ſo momentous a buſineſs, as that which 
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Such are my general ſentiments upon the preſent important 
criſis, They were the ſame when we met lait Tueſday, and I 
then meant to have declared them. But, in the early part of the 
debate, I found no opportunity of addrefling the Houſe ; and I 
was forced by the remnant of an illneſs, which has long had poſ- 
ſeſſion of me, to leave the Houſe, without waiting either to de- 
clare my opinions by ſpeaking, or to act upon them by voting. 

Lord North ſaid, he had liſtened, the laſt time he was there, 
with great attention to an Hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
expreſſed much ſurprize at what had fallen from the Hon. Gen- 
tleman, reſpecting the poſition which he had laid down on Tueſ- 


day evening, and which poſition he would now repeat. He then 


had ſaid, that a Regency could never be eſtabliſhed without the 
concurrence of the three eſtates. This, it appeared, the learned 
Gentleman had interpreted as an opinion in favour of the new 
commiſſion. He agreed, his Lordſhip ſaid, with, the Hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that they muſt reſtore the third eſtate. He 
wanted to ſee -King, Lords, and Commons once more ; but he 
could not think Lords, Commons, and the Great Seal, were the 
three eſtates. He wiſhed for three real eſtates, not three 
eſtates, made up by forms and fictions of law. 

He knew not much of the Hon. and learned Gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt but one, but by character. No character, he underſtood, 
rinked higher in his profe ſſion than that Hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman; he had that night laid down many excellent, good, and true 
maxims, but he was ſorry, after maxim had followed maxim, at laſt 
to find, ſo impotent and inconſiſtent a concluſion drawn from the 
whole ſeries. The Hon. and learned Gentleman had faid, the 
two Houſes were aſſembled, to reſtore the third eſtate, and that 
what necefſity creates, neceſſity limits. He admitted that it did 
lo; then what had they to do? They had declared the defect in 
the exerciſe of the Sovereign Authority ; what remained but to 
ſupply the defect, and to do no more? The neceſlity of the caſe, 
according to the Hon. and learned Genileman's maxim, com- 
manded tnem to go no one inch further ; if they did, they uſurped 
tie prerogatives of the Crown, and would become themſelves the 
third eſtate, "There were, he obſerved, two ways of filling up 
the vacancy, one plain, clear, ſimple, and ſhort. "There was a 
perſon plainly pointed out by the univerſal conſent of all men, as 
the only perſon fit to 3 the King. Declare that perſon 
Regent, and give him the government of civil and military af- 
fairs, The other, that the Lords and Commons ſhould determine 
on the means to ſupply the deficiency. His Lordſhip here repeated 
the words of the Reſolution, and ſaid, the way the Right Hon. 
Gentleman and his friends meant to carry that Refolution into ef- 
te&t, would be for the Houſe of Lords and Commons to paſs a 
Bill; which Bill was to receive the Royal Aſſent from a perfon not 
inveſted with the powers of a Regent, but meerly appointed by 
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them to give the Royal Aﬀent to their own act. There did not 
appear to him, that when that was done, there would be three 


eſtates; there would be only two. The Lords and Commons, 


and their deputy ; without diſcretion, without any of the powers 
to diſſolve, or any other of the functions of the third eſtate ; in 
fact, therefore, the whole Legiſlature would confiſt of Lords 
and Commons only. The mode now propoſed by the Re- 
ſolution before the Houſe, was to ſet up a perſon to repreſent the 
Royal Perſon, without any deliberative power, with only a mini. 
ſterial authority, a tool of their own, a creature of the two 
Houſes, that muſt act in ſubſervience to them. Would they call 
7 enacting a law by the authority of the three branches of the 

giſlature ? It was no ſuch thing, and the fiction of the law, by 
which it was aſſumed, was an abomination, and an abſurdity. 
An Act which had the Great Seal affixed to it in this manner, 
was an act only of the two Houſes; or, if they will have it ſo, it 
would be the act of the Houſe of Lords, and the Houſe of Com- 
mons conjunctly. The perſon, who is employed to give, what 
is called the Royal Aſſent, is their own agent, their own nomi- 
nee. He has no powers, but what he derives from them, he acts 
through their authority; and there is a maxim in law, Qui facit 


per alium, facit per fe. He acts under the direction of the Lords 


and Commons, and, therefore, is ſubordinate to them. His 
Lordſhip illuſtrated this part of his argument, by a pleaſant anec- 
dote. He did not wiſh to be ludicrous, on ſo ſolemn a ſubject, 
but the only mode of reaſoning, at all reſembling this, was the 


famous cauſe, Stradling verſus Stiles; reported by Martinus 


Scriblerus. 'The cauſe was as follows : Sir John Swale had be- 
queathed to Mr, Matthew Stradling all his black and white horſes, 
and Sir John left behind him fix black horſes, ſix white, and fix 
pyed horſes. Stradling claimed the whole, and reaſoned thus; 
the black horſes are mine, becauſe they are black, and Sir John 
left me fix black horſes; on the ſame principle the white horſes 
are mine, and again, I contend, that the pyed horſes are mine, 
becauſe Sir John left me all his black and white horſes. In like 
manner, the three eſtates of the legiſlature were to be made out 
firſt, there was the Houſe of Lords, then there was the Houſe of 
Commons, and then there were both Lords and Commons. 

The Hon. and learned Gentleman had ſaid, the forms of the 
Conſtitution were the ſubſtance of the Conſtitution, if ſo, could 
they introduce the forms to deſtroy the ſubſtance ? His Lordſhip 
declared his quarrel was not with the Great Seal, but with thoſe 
who would not allow them to have any thing elſe. He wanted a 
real exiſting third eſtate, capable of exerciſing its functions, 
capable of uſing its diſcretion, capable of preſerving the balance 
of the Conſtitution. Let the Houſe turn to the period that had 
been fo often mentioned, the Revolution; let them look 51 
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BA! of Rights, they would ſee in the body of that Bill, a Decla- 
ration of Rights which the two Houſes had come to, and ſent to 
the Prince of Orange, as their claims of eſtabliſhed Rights, and 
as the condition of his having the Crown. The two Houſes had 
only declared, and prepared ſuch a claim, but had no power to 
enact it; nor did they enact it till the third eſtate was added, 
The ſame line of conduct ought to be now purſued. They ought 
not to think of enacting any thing like a law, till they had ſup- 
plied, not with a meer man of {traw, a tool of power, a puppet, 
a creature of their own, but with a ſubſtantial body, the vacancy 
in the executive department. The Hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had dwelt on the perfection of the King's political capacity; 
but if that idea ſerved as the foundation of a commiſſion under 
the Great Seal for paſting one bill, as if the Throne was com- 
pletely occupied, it might be carried to a much greater extent; 
and they would have no occaſion to think of ſupplying the va=- 
cancy. If it was to be filled up, let them adopt the ſimple mode 
of acting, recommended by the Hon. Gentleman's amendment; 
let them addreſs the Prince of Wales, deſiring him to take the 
reins of Adminiſtration in his own hands; and then would be the 
time, after the Parliament ſhould have been regularly opened, to 
propoſe any bill that might be deemed neceſſary, with regard to 
limitations or reſtrictions. His Lordſhip ſaid farther, that as 
Hon as they had appointed the Regency, and rendered the legiſ- 
lature complete, it would be their duty to take effectual care that 
his Majeſty, as ſoon as God Almigaty ſhould be pleaſed to re- 
ſtore him to his people, might again reſume his powers. They 
would have further to provide for the care of his Royal perſon, 
and he held it as a clear line of policy, that the Regency and the 
guardianſhip of the Royal Perſon ſhould be in different hands. In 
the Bill, that the two Houſes might adopt for ſuch purpoſes, 
could be included every reſtriction, thought neceſſary to be pro- 
poled by that Houſe, and to what the two Houles ſhould agree, 
there was not any probability, that it would not receive his Royal 
Highneſs's Aſſent. Had not his Royal Highneſs given every fa- 
vourable intimation that could have been expected, of his love 
and reverence for the Conſtitution, in the meſſage that had been, 
with his authority, delivered in the Upper Houſe ? or, if they 
could not depend on the inferences, that might be drawn from 
his paſt conduct; was there any reaſon to apprehend, that a Prince 
of the Brunſwick line, would, when Regent, exerciſe any of the 
harſh prerogatives; when none of the Kings of that family had 
been culpable of any ſuch ungracious conduct, ſince their acceſ- 
lion to the Throne of theſe realms. The negative power was 
certainly veſted in the Monarch; but had there been an inſtance, 
ſince the Revolution, of its exerciſe, without the utmoſt neceſ- 
ity? In the whole reign of King William the Third, it had not 
| N4 | occurred 
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occurred once, and, it is not to be imagined, that any Miniſter 
would have the temerity to adviſe his Maſter, to a harſh or un- 
gracious exerciſe. of that almoſt exploded branch of the Preroga- 
tive. As to the apprehenſion of a diſſolution of Parliament, that 
could have ſtill leſs real foundation in truth. Gentlemen muſt 
be ſenſible, that it would require money to carry on the buſineſs 
of Government; and if the Parliament was diflolved, where could 
the Regent draw the ſupplies. The circumſtances of the times 
correſponded with the character of the Prince, to avert the ap- 
prehenſion of any violent meaſure, His Lordſhip then took no- 
tice of ſome of the metaphyſical notions, and fictions in Jaw, of 
the Solicitor General. He obſerved, that between phy/ics. and 
metaphyſics, they were ſtrangely confounded, The phyſicians af- 
ſured them, that the King was incapable; the metaphyſical 
lawyers, that he ſtill retained his entire capacity. Such were the 
differences betwen the Gentlemen of the red and the black robe! 
His Lordſhip, after a ſhort panegyric on the preſent conduct of 
the Prince, concluded, with obſerving, on the ungracious appear- 
ance, the proceedings of the Houſe mult have to his Royal High- 
neſs, and by declaring himſelf for the amendment, | 

Lord Fielding roſe immediately after Lord North fat down, but 
the Houſe was ſo diſorderly, that he could not at firſt be heard ſo 
diſtinctly. Enough of what his Lordſhip ſaid, however, was col- 
lected, to underſtand, that his Lordſhip reprobated the Reſolution 
as originally moved, declaring that it would form a dangerous 
precedent to future times. As Archimedes once boaſted, that he 
could move the world, if he could get another to ſtand upon; fo 
a bad Miniſter, with ſuch a precedent in his poſſeſſion, might 
make it the means of ſubverting the Conſtitution, His Lord- 
ſhip gave it, as his opinion, that an immediate declaration 
ſhould be made of the Prince of Wales, Regent. They. had not, 
he ſaid, any reaſon to diſtruſt tis Royal Highneſs, or to imagine 
that he would not ſubmit to any reſtrictions or limitations that 
Parliament might think proper to impoſe, after the Legiſlature 
| ſhould be complete. | 

At the period of the Revolution, a confidence had heen placed 
in the King ; nor was it till after he had been declared King, that 
the Bill of Rights, and other ſettlements and ſecurities of our 
liberties were adjuſted, and pafled into laws, and, ſurely, the 
chance of his Royal Highneſs's ſubmiſſion to the will of Parlia- 
ment, after the gracious declaration that had been made from 
ſuch high authority in another place, was much greater than that 
of the Prince of Orange's conſenting to give the Royal Aſſent to 
the Bill of Rights had been. | 

Let Gentlemen conſider the dſſerence of the two characters. The 
Princeof Orange was a foreigner, and had an army of foreign troops 


in the kingdom, and the greateſt part of that army near London. 
Whereas 
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Whereas the Prince of Wales, was a Prince born among us, 
whoſe filial tenderneſs, and natural goodneſs of heart, had already 
endeared him to all who knew him, and gave the belt promiſe 
of his being as anxious, with the Legiſlature, to ſecure his fa- 
ther's rights, as that or the other | Houle of Parliament could 
wiſh or expect. His Lordſhip declared he ſhould vote for the 
amendment, | n 

Mr. Fox then roſe, he expreſſed ſome regret at not having 
ſpoken after the Solicitor General, when the words of that Gen- 
tleman were freſh on the minds of his hearers. He had delivered, 
Mr. Fox faid, many excellent maxims, which he ſhould not only 


admit, but contend for, as making ſtrongly for the argument 


which he had now to propoſe. 'I'wo of theſe he ſhould preſs 
moſt particularly on the attention of the Houſe. The firſt was, 
that the Right which neceſſity creates, it alſo limits a poſition 
which held good not only in this ſtate, but in every other, framed 
on wiſe principles. Another was that we ſhould not, in many 
inſtances, conſider what the law ought to be, but what it 75, 
But with reſpect to the Farms of law, which had been mentioned 
with ſo much reſpect from the fame quarter, he had ever regarded 
them merely as the guards of the ſubſtance; but, whenever they 
departed from that ſecondary office to a principal, they were no 
longer entitled to his reſpect; it behoved them, to watch them 
with a jealous eye, and to fee that they were not uſed to betray 
the Conſtitution, and thus the ſubſtance be given up, while the 
forms were preſerved with a ſcrupulous affectation. | 

In proceeding on this meaſure, he obterved, there were three 
courſes which might have been taken, including the one now be- 
fore the Houſe, which he would undertake to prove, was infi- 
nitely the worſt that could poſſibly have been adopted] The firſt 
of theſe was ſuggeſted by the forms purſued in the firſt year of 
Henry the Sixth, a precedent which had been ſo often quoted; 
he would accept of it as being nearly fimilar, though not com- 
pletely ſo; there was much difference between a nor and an 
inſane King; and, as a learned friend of his (Mr. Anſtruther) 
had obſerved, there were many acts to which the former was com- 
petent, and which the latter could not poſſibly perform. The 
mode, then- purſued, was by granting a commithon under the 
Great Seal, to the heir next of bload, empowering him to convene 
the Parliament, with all the regal privileges annexed to that act, 


of proroguing, diſſolving, &c. This was, in his opinion, infi- 


nitely a more eligible manner of attaining the Royal Aſſent, than 


that now adopted: in the one, the aſſent was obtained by a fair 


fiction, in the other by a low fraud. The conſent to be given, na- 
turally, implied its oppoſite, and no conſent could be alledged as 
fairly given, when there was not, at the ſame time, an opportu» 
nity of diſſent !—T wo circumſtances were always to be —_— 

rom 
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from this and other precedents of the ſame date, —that the Re- 
gency was ever conferred on the next of blood and that it was 
then given, with the power he had ſtated, in all its plenitude. 
Little could be drawn from the limitations afterwards laid on the 
Duke. of Glouceſter, which ſprung not from the reaſon of his 
fituation, but from the exigency of the moment. The whole of 
the tranſaction was worth ſome degree of contemplation. On the 
demiſe of Henry V. the Crown devolved to his ſon, an infant 
of only nine months old. On the death of his father, the Coun- 
cil, at that time in exiſtence, repaired to the infant King, and the 
Biſhop of Durham, then Chancellor, delivered the Great Seal ; 
not, he ſuppoſed, into the perſonal hands of Henry the Sixth, be- 
cauſe he could hardly be capable of receiving it. The Duke of 
Glouceſter, the neareſt of kin to the King, took the Seals, and 
delivered them to the Maſter of the Rolls, directing him to put 
the Great Seal to a Committee, appointing him Protector, in the 
name, and on the behalf of the King; alſo to a great variety of 
commiſſions, and to a number of writs, ſummoning a Parliament 
to meet at Weſtminſter. In that Parliament, one of the firſt 
things done, was to paſs an Act of Ratification and Indemnity, 
ſor having ſummoned a Parliament in that manner, and to declare 
it a legal Parliament. Here then was a regular Legiſlature, 
which recognized the third eſtate, in the perſon of the Duke of 
Glouceſter, who repreſented the Crown, and had all the powers 
and prerogatives in their full extent, in like manner as if he had 
been the | von; Rp and, it was obſervable, that ſuch was the 
reſponſibility annexed to the Duke of Glouceſter's high office, 
that amidſt all the various acts of indemnity, paſſed by that Par- 
liament, the Duke deſired no indemnity for having thus employed 
the Great Seal. This inſtance clearly made not in favour of the 
amendment moved by the Hon Gentleman behind him, to addreſs 
the Prince of Wales to take upon him the Regency; but, at the 
fame time, it went directly againſt the Reſolution, as originally 
moved by the Right Hon. Gentleman, becauſe, by that they 
were called upon, to ſet up a pageant, without the exerciſe of the 
right of diſcretion, in giving either an aſſent to a bill, or a diſſent 
from it ; a mere puppet, acreature of the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, directed to obey them, and obliged, without any diſcretion, 
to give the aſſent to ſuch bill or bills as they ſhould think proper 
to paſs. The other precedents, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
were thoſe of the 32d and 33d years of Henry, when, through a 
temporary ny of the King, the Duke of York was ap- 
pointed Regent. Mr. Fox commented on theſe two precedents, 
and ſhewed, that in both, there was an actual third eſtate, exers 
giſing all the difcretion as to the giving the Royal aſſent or diſſent, 
enjoying the power of diſſolving, proroguing and convening Par- 
Jiament, The remainder of that reign was not worth much at- 
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tention. The Parliament, which could admit the King's capa- 
city to govern, at the age of nine years, and, afterwards, deny 


the ſame at thirteen, could not be ſuppoſed to have acted without 


. 


bias, or to exhibit a general rule in their conduct, 


It was to be obſerved, however, that this buſineſs—the transfer 


of the regal authority, was, in thoſe days, made by the Council, 
which was then an executive Council, or by the Houſe of Peers, 
which, at that time, frequently acted in the ſame capacity.—The 
firſt time that it had been done, auHoritate Parliament, was in 
the inſtance of the Duke of York, and immediately after the 
battle of St. Alban's ! when the found of arms had been heard, 
and when ſober deliberation had, of courſe been put to flight. 
To avoid ambiguities, however, in this diſcuſſion, it became 
neceſſary to remark, that whenever he ipoke of the two Houſes 
acting of themſelves, and without the concurrence of the third 
Eſtate, he ſhould ſpeak of them as the two Houſes of Parliament; 


whenever they had the ſanction of the kingly power, he ſhould _ 


mention them as the Legiſlature.— This diſtinction, taken pro- 
perly, would enable the Houſe, puzzled as it had been in a maze 
of laboured intricacies, to diſtinguiſh fairly for themſelves, 

He then proceeded to animadvert to the Revolution, as a lead- 
ing precedent in this inſtance, the circumſtances of which he 
diſtinguiſhed as applicable to the preſent caſe, or the contrary, 
The one was an occaſion ariſing from the miſconduct of an 
arbitrary monarch z the other a circumſtance ſpringing from ac- 
cident. "The one was an occaſion, where wiſe men looking, of 
courſe, to the end, and indifferent about the means, made every 
form give way. They were afraid, leſt a foreign invader might 
take advantage of their domeſtic diſcontents, and join an exter- 
nal to an inteſtine war !-- All the actions ſpringing, from ſuch a 
fear, were, of courle, inapplicable at the preſent moment, when 
no ſuch aſſault was to be dreaded. He ſaid, he ſhould wholly 
lay out of the cafe, as inapplicable in point of analogy, all the 


circumſtances of the alarm that prevailed, from the danger to 
the nation, of . its liberties, religion and conſtitution; on 


which account the Convention ſet aſide King James and his ſo 
the Prince of Wales; did not appoint Queen Mary; and —— 
illiam and Mary, King and Queen; obviouſly for the reaſon, 
that he was the-only perſon fit for them to chooſe, becauſe 
he was the only perſon capable of defending their liberties and re- 
ligion, and preſerving the nation from the imminent danger with 
which it was threatened. At the Revolutian the two. Houſes 
roceeded to declare William and Mary, King and Queen. 
They looked to the only Sovereign whom they could elect; and 
they proceeded not by mockery and fiction, but by an immediate 
addreſs to the object of their choices | | 
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They knew the diſtinction between the organs which the Le oft; 


lature can uſe, and thoſe which the two Houſes of Parliament 
are compelled to employ. "The former proceeds by act or bill 
the latter, by addreſs or declaration; and thus it was in the cafe 
now mentioned. A part of their grievances was ſtated as being 
violations of exiſting laws; another, as reſulting from the inade- 
quacy of the laws to the protection of the ſubject, Between 
theſe a broad line of diſtinction was drawn—they declared the 
former as matter of fact; they referved the latter to be guarded 
againſt by the proviſions of a future ſtatute, An attentive re- 
troſpect to theſe caſes would ſerve to ſhew,- that the former pre- 
cedents tended to fanction the mode which he had hinted at, of 
a commiſion granted to the Prince of Wales ;—the latter caſes 
went rather to juitify the addreſs propoſed by the amendment— 
but the expedient contained in the Reſolution was completely 
damned, by a comparative recurrence to either claſs of prece- 
dent! 25 | > 
The ſtatute of the 13th of Charles the Second was poſitive in 
its tenor, that any perſon, mentioning. the power of the two 
Houfes to legiſlate without the concurrence of the Sovereign, 
ſhould incur the penalties of a premunire; yet, in this inſtance, 
they were, in fact, to proceed to legiſlate—-wwithout the King. But 
whom, he would a{k,was the perſon, appointed by the commiſſion, 
to conſult or to cbey? Was he to apply to the Sovereign in his 
preſent ſtate? He truſted, that ſuch a thing would not be men- 
tioned. Was he to conſult with the council? No! there was 
no council at preſent. The two Houſes of Parliament were, in 
fact, to legiſlate, and to perform between themſelves the kingly 
functions, — The ſtatute of the 13th of Charles the Second had 
been made for the purpoſe of condemning the conduct of the 
hing Parliament, which had paſt fo many ordinances without the 
conſent of a legal Sovereign. But if Sir John Scott, ſaid Mr. 
Fox, had been Attorney General at that time, inſtead of Sir 
Oliver St. John, the caſe would have been very different, The 
former would have certainly ſuggeſted the caſy expedient of put- 
ting a man of ſiraw, by a commithon, in the place of the King 
he would have iſtued every act in his name under the Great Seal; 
and who could then doubt their legality or propriety ?—And yet, 
faid Mr. Fox, if this were fo argued in the Houſe of Commons 
at that time, it is matter of doubt to me, waether the tyranny 


would have been looked on as more Geplorable, or the ſophiſtry 


more miferable. 

The firſt alarm to war, in the preceding unfortunate reign, 
had been given by the notice that the King's meſſages were not 
to be received, but through that Houſe. This was again con- 
tradicted in the Parliament of Charles the Second, by whom it 


was declared, that the King's authority ſhould not be conveyed 
| but 
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but by himſelf or his deputy. This was a ſufficient proof that 


regal authority was by no means ſo communicable as had lately 
been ſuppoſed. The diſtinction laid down by a learned Gentle- 
man, required only to be more ſtrictly analyſed. If the Houſe 
did that which was dictated only by neceſſity, the exigency of the 
caſe would be their juſtification 3 but if they went farther, the 
Judges would certainly not purſue, nor act according to their 
acts. But what was yet more, if they procecded as a Conven- 
tion, their proceedings were conſtitutionally limited to a decla- 
ration or addreſs ; but if they even erected themſelves into a le- 


giſlature, they could be controuled by no powers cn earth, but 


their own temperance and moderation. 

Having fully argued upon the precedents of the Revolution, 
and recommended it to the Houſe, as a fit example for them to 
follow upon the preſent occaſion; he ſaid, he would admit, 
that, which ever way they proceeded ; whether by addreſs to the 
Prince of Wales, to take upon himſelf the Regency, or by 
adopting the method ſuggeſted by the original Motion. | 

It would, by him, be readily admitted, that the firſt act per- 
formed in ſuch a caſe, muſt be neceſſarily informal; but they 
ſhould haſten to recur from the winding path of novelty, as ſoon 
as poſſible, to the beaten road. If the commiſſion were given 
in the firit inſtance to the Prince, then every part of the Conſti- 


tution would be reſtored to life and energy :—in the other mode 


it would be totally incomplete in ſubſtance, It was alſo to be 
conſidered, that one ftep in their return to the conſtitutional path 
was preferable to many, and that the intermediate Regent, now 
propoſed, was a being unknown to the Conſtitution. 

[Mr. Fox was here compelled to make an apology for not en- 
tering, at the length he had propoſed, into the remaining parts 
of the buſineſs, his indiſpoſition permitting him only to touch 
on the principal heads of his argument. ] | 

With reſpect to the antecedent reſtrictions on the executive 
government, he admitted, that were they ſeriouſly intended, the 
value of their poſſibility 6ught to be minutely confidered ; but 
as he was of opinion, that they could not be made, without the 
aſſiſtance of the Legi/lature, he thought their diſcuſſion might be 
diſpenſed with for the preſent. | | 
He enquired concerning the Right mentioned in the ſecond 
Reſolution, and where that Right was ſuppoſed to exiſt, Did it 
exiſt in the Legiſlature ? - Of, that no perſon entertained a doubt, 
nor was any declaration neceſſary. Was it to reſt in the tue 
Houſes of 3 Yes ! for ſo it had been declared; but 
on a farther enquiry into their faculties, it appeared, that they 
could not appoint the Prince of Wales, until they had firſt 
erected themſelves into a Legiſlature?: — The queition was mo- 
deſtly aſked, in the firſt inſtance, e was to appoint the Regent? 
: | The 
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The anſwer was—the Legi/lature : but gaining confidence; on 
the next queſtion, what was the Legi/lature, the two Houſes 
boldly replied—OURSELVES | | 

If any, antecedent reſtrictions, - Mr. Fox concluded with ſay- 
ing, were to be made, they might, with an obvious precedent, 
be made, as in the addreſs to King William, in which all the de- 
clarations were included, which were afterwards conveyed in the 
Bill of Rights.—He was free to ſay, however, that he did not 
approve of this mode; and he admoniſhed the Houſe of the 
danger of flying, in the abſence of a real, to an ideal power, 
Should they agree to the preſent Reſolution, they would, un- 
doubtedly, facilitate the way to all the inroads of uſurpation, and 


lend an aid to haſten the deſtruction of a fabric the moſt beauti- 


ful, that human wiſdom had ever reared, or long experience en- 


deared to its delighted poſſeſſors. 


'The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe, and began with com- 
plimenting Mr. Fox on his having that day delivered his opinion, 
free from the ſmalleſt appearance of that aſperity and warmth, of 
which he ſo frequently had occaſion to complain; he aſſured the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, that he fincerely lamented, that the rea- 
fon of his not having gone into ſo ample a diſcuſſion of the 
Queſtion, as he otherwiſe would have done, was owing ta ill- 
health; he wiſhed to have had the Queſtion ſifted to the bottom, 
becauſe he was convinced, that the more it was agitated, the 
more it would be found to be drawn, agreeably to the true funda- 


mental principles of the Conſtitution. He ſaid, he ſhould have 


no occaſion to take up much of the time of the Houſe, becauſe 
the true point of the Queſtion appeared to him to be within 4 
very narrow compaſs. He was not fearful of treading over the 
ground of the Right Hon. Gentleman, which he would endea- 
vour to ſhew in a very different light, and draw very different 
concluſions from, before he would ſubmit to the Houſe thoſe 
particulars, on which he withed to reſt the grand Queſtion. The 
precedents before the Houſe, which had been on a former day 
reprobated, as in' no manner analogous, and as precedents that 
could not, for a moment, be borne with ; were now referred to 
the Houſe, not to judge of, as forming a fundamental principle 
of the Conftitution, but as ſhewing the modes which ought to 
be adopted in the prefent criſis, He would contend, however, 
that they tended to ſhew, that upon the ſuſpenſion of the Royal 
Authority, the power reſted with the two Houſes of Parliament 
to provide for ſuch deficiency ; they tended to ſhew the ſolemn 
opinion of Parliament given, upon a claim of Right being made, 
In the caſe of the infancy of Henry VI. his name was ufed, and 
he was made the inſtrument to give vigour to the meaſures, 
taken by the two Houfes of Parliament : there was, however, 


a material difference between thoſe times and the — 
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At the death of Henry the Fiſth, there was no Parliament: the 
caſe was now the reverſe; a Parliament exiſted, and had been 
ſummoned by the King's own writ. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, in alluding to the reign of Henry the Sixth, ſaid, that acts 
of indemnity had been paſſed in the firſt Parliament aſſembled 
during his reign, for every trivial meaſure that had been adopted; 
even for every writ that had been iſſued under the Great Seal; 
but that no Act of Indemnity had been paſled for the great and 


important office the D. of Glouceſter had taken upon himſelf; the 


Hon. Geatleman would, however, upon the inveſtigation of the 
firſt Act of Indemnity, find himſelf miſtaken, for the Act in- 
cluded the Duke of Glouceſter, by granting an Indemnity for 
all other commiſſions. He wiſhed not to allude, for a precedent, 
to the times ſubſequent to the battle of St. Alban's, the power 
the Duke of York ſupported was ſhewn by the Parliament long 
before that battle. He not only diſagreed with him in the ſtate- 
ment and concluſion of the precedents of Henry VI. but alſo in 
the concluſion he had drawn from the period of the Revolution. 
He agreed with him, that there was much inapplicable, and 
ſome applicable. He agreed with the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
that the proceedings of thoſe times, when influenced by the 
arms of their natural enemy the French, or by any other poli- 
tical meaſure, ought not to be conſidered in point; but ſuch as 
were, according with the forms of the Conſtitution, he conſi- 
dered as applicablez the inference to be drawn was, that not 
having a "op they proceeded to fill up the Conſtitution, and 
in ſo doing, 
courſe to that perſon who appeared to them the moſt likely to 
protect their liberties and their rights. Feeling the neceſſity 
of the caſe, they had taken meaſures nothing ſhort of a Le- 
iſlative Act; they had proceeded upon the principle of the 
Conſtitution, though not according to the forms of the Con- 
ſtitution; and what was deduceable from thoſe meaſures was, 
that in caſes of neceſſity, to provide for the public ſafety, the 
wer belonged to the people, through their repreſentatives, the 


,ords and Commons, up to the fulleſt extent of his argument; 


whatever included with it, in the meaſures taken at the Revolu- 
tion, the principles of the Conſtitution, he conſidered as appli- 
cable to the preſent moment. Upon what principle did they pro- 
ceed to an Addreſs to the Prince of Orange? Their fituation 
was widely different from that of the preſent times; they had 
to provide for the filling a Throne that was vacant ; at the pre- 
ſent moment the Throne was full. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
had ſaid, that, according to the 13th of Charles II. the two 
Houſes of Parliament cannot proceed to legiſlate without a 
King; the conduct of the Revolution had contradicted that atfer- 


ton; they had acted legiſlatively, and no King being * ? 
; | they 


ey did not take the choice of a King, but had re- 
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they, conſequently, muſt have ated without a King. He aſked, 
could the Throne be vacant during the life of a King? He 
truſted, that no man would aſſert the affirmative, though he had 
heard ſomething of ſuch an idea from the Right Hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Burke.) [Here a cry of 10 no! ] 
that our ſituation could be ſimilar to that of the Revolution, 


when we had a King on the I krone who had never forfeited ' 


his Right; his political capacity remained as entire and as per- 
fect. as ever, but from a natural incapacity he could not act; 
the two Houſes of Parliament could not, therefore, abide by 
the Act of Charles the Second, any more than it was abided by 
at the Revolution ; they were as much prevented, in the preſent 
inſtance, by the act of God, as they had been at the Revolution 
by the abſence of the Sovereign; and were as much juſtified 
nov to deviate from it, as they were at that glorious æra; that 
Act might have been, with equal propriety, pleaded, as an irre- 
ſiſtable bar to the Revolution, as to the meaſures now intended 
to be taken. The Right Hon. Gentleman had aſſerted the uſe 
of the Great Seal to be irregular, if applied to form the two 
Houſes into a Parliament. The Addreſs propoſed would be 
"equally exceptionable, for his arguments went to prove, that to 
put us ſpeedily in the ſituation in which we want; the Prince 
might be appointed by Addreſs, or might act under the Great 
Seal: it was then aſſerted by that Right Hon Gentleman, who 
had juſt before declared the uſe of the Great Seal, without the 
King's conſent, to be a groſs fiction; that the two Houſes of 
Parliament, who could not do it directly, might, by an Addreſs 
to a third perſon, appoint the uſe of the Great Seal, which nei- 
ther he nor they had a right, by the former argument, to uſe at 
all. The ſhorteſt, and the eaſieſt way, to obtain the completion 
of the Legiſlature, as ſtated by a noble Lord (North) was, in 
his opinion, the mode moſt dangerous to the Conſtitution, and 
that which tended to the moſt violent uſe of the King's name, 
without his conſent, Was the Regent ſo appointed to act in 
his own name, or in the name of the King? One or the other 
he muſt do; if in his own name, he dethroned the King; if in 
the name of the King, it muſt be without his conſent : the uſing 
of the King's name, without his conſent, had been aſſerted to 
be a groſs, a clumſy fiction; but by that fiction the courts of 
Jaw were now upheld. That fiction was the ſupport of here- 
_ ditary monarchy, ſo ſtrenuouſly argued for; the grand principle 
and foundation on which hereditary monarchy had reſted, was 
the political capacity of the King ever remaining entire, and it 
could never be ſet aſide while living, and not having forfeited 
the Crown. That was the grand principle that ſupported here- 


ditary Right; what elſe could have protected the infant monarch 
in a cradle, or the infum diſeaſed old King on his bed of fick- 


neſs? 


Was it poflible, 


[199 ] 
tefs ? When it had been aſſerted, that any act done without the 


King's name was a fraud, and a groſs attempt to impoſe on the 
Conſtitution, he begged to be informed, how was this Regent, 


who oppoſes the King, to eſcap2 the cenſure of animadverſion? 
The King, he inſiſted, was in the contemplation of the law, 


not in a ſtate of incapacity. He had the ſanction of the wiſeſt 
(ages of the law to ſay, that the manner, which appears the wiſeſt 


from experience, as well as the moſt conſonant to law, of in- 


veſting a Regent with proper conſtitutional powers, is that, 


which is preſcribed in the Reſolutions. He was well founded in 
his opinion, and adduced many caſes to prove, that any Act, 
paſſed by Parliament, in its preſent ſituation, was an oſtenſible 


Act; if it appears under the Great Seal, no matter how ob- 
tained, no perſon would infiſt that the Act was not valid; it was 
recorded by Parliament, that the King is inſane, it is the part 
of the Great Council of the Nation to guide his political con- 
duct, Went 


If the doctrine now attempted to be advanced, of the Right of 


an Heir Apparent to aſſume the exerciſe of the Royal Authority on 


the infancy ori ndiſpoſition of a King, ſhould be once eſtabliſhed; an 
adieu might be bid to all hereditary ſucceſſion, or even to the enjoy- 


ment of kingly power during life. If the Ld. Chancellor ſhould put 
the Great Seal to any Af, no power in the country could ſay it 
was not law. It would be preſumption in the Chancellor, on his 
own opinion, to put the Great Seal to any Act, purporting to 
give the King's aſſent; but if that aſſent could not be implied, 
without the Great Seal, no man, he preſumed to think, would 
ſay, that the wiſdom of the whole Council of the Nation to 
guide the political capacity of the King, in a moment of ſuch 
rg exigency, was a coarſe, a clumſy forgery, and an idle 
tion, 

By the ſecond Reſolution of the Committee, and to which the 
Houſe had agreed, they declared it to he their Right and duty to 
provide the means of ſupplying the defect of the perſonal exerciſe 
of the Royal Authority; having aſſerted that Right, they would 
be betraying their duty if they abdicated a part of that Right, 


which might eventually put the remainder out of their power to 


exerciſe, If the Prince was put in poſſeſſion of the Regency, 


with the full powers and prerogatives of a King, he might im-. 


mediately diffolve the Parliament; but it had been ſaid, that he 
provably might not; he might, however, with thoſe powers, 
previous to the diſcuſſion of the Reſtrictions, prevent their 
taking effect, by pouring in a number of Peers into the Upper 
Houſe, during the agitation of the limitations in the Lower 
Houſe, Whether the limitations ought, or ought not to take 
place, they ought to be diſcuſſed while they had the power of 
uſcuſhon ; it might be the opinion of ſome, that during ſo ſhort 
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an interval of indiſpoſition very few powers were neceffary to be 
iven; It was at leaſt a doubtful queſtion, whether it was necel. 
ary, for the public ſafety, to give the whole powers of Royalty 
or not. : | | : 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, they muſt limit what 
they did by neceſſity; in that opinion he fully agreed, and in 
that opinion the two Houſes were juſtified in delegating to whom 
they pleaſed, and what portion they conceived neceſſary of the 
Royal Authority. | | 

The wiſh of the Gentlemen on the oppoſite fide of the Houſe 
was, that they ſhould give the whole power, before they knew 
whether it was their duty to give more than a part. The true 
Queſtion, he conceived, before the Houſe, was, whether the 

ranting the full power at preſent might not hereafter, when it 
mould pleaſe God to reſtore his Majeſty to the prayers of his 
people, be the means of diminiſhing the power of the rightful | 
poſſeſſor of the Throne. He pretended not to know who were 
to be his Royal Highneſſes adviſers; he ſhould be happy, did he | 
not conjecture who were not to be his adviſers : the Houſe, when 
they were told, that it was not probable his Royal Highneſs 
would refuſe his aſſent to any reſtrictions on the Regency, that 
might be ſubſequently propoſed, ought to look to thoſe who pro- 
bably might be his adviſers, and to conſider whether they might 
not perſuade him to refuſe his aſſent to any limitations that might 
be offered. If they truſted the power of enforcing what limita- 
tions might be deemed neceſſary, out of their ha they might 
not be able to exerciſe their duty, and would, by ſuch neglect, 
ſacrifice the reſpect they owed to the Conſtitution, to their 
King, and to their Country; for theſe reaſons, he concluded in 
favour of the reſolution, and againſt the amendment. 

Mr. Fox roſe to explain two or three points that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had miſunderſtood. He had not faid, that all 
fictions of law were coarſe fictions. He was well aware that 
there were ſome fictions laudable fictions, but was that the caſe 
in the inſtance under their conſideration ? where the King's 
name was to be uſed, when it was notorious, that his will could 
neither be known or obtained. The third Eſtate to be ſet up, 
on the preſent occaſion, was ſomething with no will of its own, 
no diſcretion, but acted merely as the two Houſes thought pro- 
per; it was a mere creature of theirs, and if reſorted to once, 
might be reſorted to again and again. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man had talked of giving a part of the Royal | arent to the 
Regent; was he aware, that to give a part of the Royal Prero- 
gatives would be more than a gift of the whole, becauſe, if they 
gave a part of the Regal functions, they changed the Regal func- 
tions, and proceeded to create a deſcription of perſons unknown 
to our Conſtitution, Mr. Fox renewed his arguments _ 

| | etting 


f 1g 1] 


e ſetting up any thing for an intermediate Regent, which could 


neither diſſolve, prorogue, nor convene the Parliament, nor 


exerciſe the power of diſcretion in giving either his afſent or diſ- 
ſent to ſuch Bill or Bills as thould be preſented to him for the 


t former. Theſe powers, in the third Eltate, he ſaid, formed an 
n inherent principle in Legiſlation. | 

n Mr. Powys thought any thing preferable to the mode propoſed 
e in the Reſolution originally moved, but he entertained great 

doubts, whether the meaſure of preſenting an Addreſs did not 

ſe out- run the precedent, Was the Hon. Gentleman, who moved 
W the amendment, ſure, that his amendment would anſwer the end 
e propoſed. At the time of the Revolution, he believed, certain 
e propoſitions and declarations of Right were ſent to the Prince of 
it Orange, as the conditions on which they tendered him the 
is Crown; if no conditions accompanied an offer of the Regency, 
ul might not that preclude the Houſe from the diſcuſſion of a Bill 
re of Limitation and Reſtriction, ſhould any ſuch hereafter be 
he thought neceſſary, _ | | | 
en Mr. Fox ſaid, an Addreſs, if voted; would give the Regent no 
fs abſolute power, but it would enable him to hold a legal Parlia- 
at ment, with whom would reſt the legal appointment of his 
o- powers, then to be defined, if any limitations thould be deemed 
ht to be deſirable. 

ht Mr. Burke roſe to explain. He believed the Right Hon. 
ta- Gentleman had alluded to words uttered by him. He had nei- 
ht ther aid, nor meant to ſay, that if his Majeſty recovered, he 
ct, ought to be ſet aſide. He had only ſaid, that during the conti- 
elt nuance of his Majeſty's preſent incapacity, he conſidered him as 
in civilly dead, and whilſt his Majeſty ſhould ſo remain, the third 

Eſtate ought to devolve on the King's ſueceſſor, being of age, 

ght and of full capacity. c ES 

all Myr, Drake declared he was averſe to the Reſolution, and had 
hat doubts of the propriety of the amendment. He wiſhed to know, 
aſe it voting the Addreſs, would preclude him from giving his opi- 
g's non on the limitations hereafter ? l . 

uld Mr. Smith, and Sir Charles Gould, ſpoke under the gallery, 
up, but in ſuch a manner as not to be diſtinctly heard, | 
wn, Mr. Marſbam declared, he felt the ſame difficulty with Mr. 
pro- Drake, who had withdrawn. He ſaid, he objected to the Reſo- 
nce, lution, and ſhould vote tor the Amendment, but under the idea 
tle- that he was not, by ſo doing, in any manner bound from giving 
the lis opinion on the Queſtion of Reſtrictions, on which he had not 
ero- yet made up his mind. 5 
they Ar. Sheridan wiſhed the Hon. Gentleman had not withdrawn 
unc- bimſelf from the Houſe, as he was perſuaded he could have ſa- 
. tshed his mind completely. He contended, that the preſent 
ain 


queſtion was directly connected with that of the limitations. 
O 2 The 
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The Right Hon. Gentleman's arguments went to prove, that, 
if the Houſe adopted the preſent Reſolution, that they would 
then be enabled, without the poſſibility of diſappointment, to 
make what Reſtrictions might be thought proper; but if they 
did not, that then the Reſtrictions, they might wiſh to have 
made, might be impoſſible for them to carry into execution, 
He was againſt any limitations, further than were conſiſtent with 
the repreſentation of the hereditary branch of the Legiſlature, 
Mr. Sheridan entered into an able defence of the arguments of 
his Right Hon. Friends (Lord North and Mr. Fox), The 
noble Lord, he faid, had not merely declared that it was not pro- 
bable that his Royal Highneſs would, on his being made Regent, 
diflolve the Parliament, but that it was nearly impoflible ; for 
how was money to be obtained to carry on the government ? He 
reprobated the Chancellor of the Exchequer in pointed terms, 
The ſuſpicions promulged by him againft the Heir Apparent, 
were ill founded, he ſaid, and unbecoming. He faw but one 
reaſon for the Right Hon. Gentleman wiſhing to limit the pre- 
rogative, as he knew, by his own experience, what was ſubject 
to abuſe ; he. knew, that the prerogative of diflolving a Parlia- 
ment, and of ſending a number of Lords to the other Houſe, 
might be abuſed. Such powers, in the Prince, he, however, did 
not believe would be miſuſed. There was no doubt, he ſaid, 
but the firſt act of the Prince would be, to limit the Regency; 
limitations then would come, with much better grace, after the 
appointment, than previous to it. He was aſtoniſhed at the in- 
decent ſuſpicions of the Right Hon. Gentleman, who confeſſed 
his fears, leſt the Prince may diflolve the Parliament before thele 
limitations were granted which he ſo {trenuouſly recommended, 
He entreated the Houſe to conſider how mean it was to ſup- 
poſe, that the Prince could fo far forget his character, the duty he 
owed to his father, the reverence he had for a parent in ſo la- 


mentable a ſituation, as to diflolve a Parliament, which, betore its 2 
natural demiſe, may be again called together by him. 0 
He was well aſſured, the Prince had not the moſt diſtant idea 8. 


of diflolving the Parliament; it was the offspring of the Gentle- 


man's own fears, and the report had no authority but his own A 
ſurmiſe. He was well convinced his Royal Highneſs would not 1 
proceed to any act that had not, for its main object, the tran. Fo 
quility of the State, and the good of the Country. — The Right 1 
Hon. Gentleman acted extremely ungenerous and indecent bo- * 
wards Parliament, ſays he, if he does not admit that it is defir- 1 


ous, in every particular, to do juſtice to the Sovereign. If ie 
ſuppoſes that any perſon would give advice to the Prince, !0 
warrant his apprehenſions, Mr. Sheridan declared, he ſincereh 
believed he was much miſtaken. By placing the Prince in the 
{ituation of his father, he would find it his own intereſt to 

2 | | 


wil 
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with impartiality and integrity, there was a reciprocal allegiance 
due from each party, and that conſideration would be a ſufficient 
ſecurity to prevent any of thoſe tremendous alterations which 
were io much dreaded by the Right Hon. Gentleman and his 
friends. : 

Mr. Rolle ſpoke in favour of the Reſolution. - , 

Alderman Satobridge was upon his legs when the ſtrangers were 
f deſired to withdraw; at length, after much ſtruggle for the Queſ- 
f tion, the Queſtion was. put. 


* n 1 od 


i At half after twelve, the Houſe divided upon the Reſolution, 
Ml when there appeared, | | | 
b Ayes for the original Motion — 251 

x Mees — 6 Thom. 178 

* Majority for the Motion — 73 

6 At one o'clock the Houſe adjourned, . 

e- 

& 55 

a- N 

le, | 

1 TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23. 

id, | 

6. " SUUSE DF 0 FS 

- "AS won as prayers were over, and the Lord Chancellor had 
p taken the woolfack, a meſſage was brought from the Houſe of 
* Commons by the Marquis of Worceſter, to deſire a conference 
15 with their Lordihips, on a matter of high importance to his 


1 2 and the nation. 
N The ſame was, upon the Queſtion put, agreed to, and ap- 


m pointed to be held immmediately in the Painted Chantber. 

The Houſe then adjourned during pleaſure, and the Lord Pre- 

" ſident, Lord Privy Scal, Duke of Richmond, the two principal 1 
he decretaries of State, and ſeveral other Lords, managers ap- 1 
1 pointed to _ on the conference for the Houſe of Peers, with- | 
* crew : after a ſhort time they came back, and the Houſe was re- q 
= iumed, when the Lord Preſident roſe, and acquainted their Lord- | | 
ht ſhips, that the managers on the part of the Commons (by the [| 
* Marquis of Worceſter) had delivered to him three Reſolutions, | 
fir to which they deſired their Lordſhips concurrence. | | 
if he His Lordſhip moved, that the fame be read by the Clerk, which | | 
e t was accordingly done, and are as follow, viz. ll | 


I.“ That his Majeſty is prevented, by his preſent indiſpoſi- | 


** N 
" * tion, from coming to his Parliament, and from attending to 1 
3 * public buſineſs, and that the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal | 


Authority is thereby, for the preſent, interrupted. | 
O 3 I. 00 That 


[ 198 ] | 
II. © That it is the Right and Duty of the Lords Spiritual 
& and Temporal and Commons of Great Britain now aſſembled, 
« and lawfully, fully, and freely, repreſenting all the eſtates of the 
« people of this realm, to provide the means of ſupplying the 
defect of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, ariſing 
“ from his Majeſty's faid indiſpoſition, in ſuch manner as the 
% exigency of the caſe may appear to require. 


I-RESOLYED, 

That for this purpoſe, and for maintaining entire the conſtitu- 
<« tional authority of the King, it is neceffary that the ſaid Lords 
„Spiritual and Temporal and Commons of Great Britain ſhould 
determine on the means whereby the Royal Aſſent may be given, 
„ in Parliament, to ſuch Bills as may be paſſed by the two 
« Houſes of Parliament, reſpecting the exerciſe of the powers 
« and authorities of the Crown, in the name, and on the be. 
“ half of the King, during the continuance of his Majeſty's pre- 
&« ſent indiſpoſition.“ * 

It was then moved, „ That this Houſe do, on Friday next, 
reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe, to take into 
conſideration the preſent State of the Nation, which, upon the 
Queſtion being put, was ordered accordingly.  'T he Report from 
the Committee appointed to examine his Majeſty's phyſicians, and 
the Report from the Committee appointed to ſearch the Journals, 


&c. and report precedents, was likewiſe referred to the faid | 


Committee, | 

A caſual converſation took place, between Lord Loughborough 
and Lord Hawkeſbury, on the motion above ſtated. 

Lord Loughborough roſe not, his Lordſhip obſerved, with an 
intention to give it any oppoſition, but to ſuggeſt a few remarks 
that had occurred to him; and firſt, the terms of the Reſolu- 
tions of the Commons ſtruck him with infinite force. 'I hey 
had not, as he underſtood had hitherto been the conſtant and in- 
variable practice, left any kind of blank; they bad not, in this 
inſtance, reſolved for themſelves only, but for their Lordſhips 
alſo, as was plainly and clearly expreſſed by the words. This, in 
his opinion, was a new method, and their Lordſhips' perſever- 
ance in their Right to determine for themſelves, was of too 
much importance to be trifled away— he wiſhed to know, if any 
one of their Lordſhips recollected any thing ever coming from 
the Commons in that form before ; if the Fa, he truſted they 
would favour him with the information ? If he received no ſuch 
information, he ſhould conclude himſelf in the right, and that it 
was a precedent which ought not to be countenanced.— Leaving 
this, however, for their Lordſhips' conſideration, he ſhould beg 
leave to trouble them with a few words upon the “ Report o, 


the Committee to ſearch into precedents” being referred — 
1 = | we 
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the ſame Committee; a Report, to ſay no worſe of it, which 
was the moſt inaccurate that ever was produced, and a diſgrace 
to thole perſons from whom the Committee had, no doubt, ex- 
pected to receive aſſiſtance, and to whom they had, doubtleſs, 
truſted the ſelection.— Here the Duke of Richmond obſerved, 
his Lordſhip had been named of that Committee; a circumſtance, 
Lord Loughborough declared, it was the firſt moment he had 
ever heard of.] | 
Among the variety of inaccuracies and abſurdities he ſhould 
endeavour to draw their attention to, and which, he hoped, would 
have the deſired effect, to induce the ſerious peruſal of the Re- 
port previous to Friday, was, in the firſt place, under the head 
of precedents, in caſes of infancy, two acts alluded to in the 
icth and 13th of Richard II. when it was upon Record, to be 
found alſo in every hiſtorian, and he ſhould have thought almoſt 
generally known, that that Monarch was of full age ſome months 
before the paſſing the firſt, and conſequently four-and-twenty on 
the paſſing of the latter ;—a little further, among thoſe denomi- 
nated ab/ence, would be found an act in the reign of Edward II, 
when the King was a cloſe priſoner, and ſoon after which he was 
abſolutely depoſed. 'T his, his Lordſhip admitted, was not to be 
found upon the Rolls of Parliament, for, unfortunately, the firſt 
of Edward III. as well as the firſt of Charles I. had, by ſome 
means or other, been miſlaid ; but if theſe Rolls had been ſearched 
a little further, which certainly ought to have been done, for the 
elucidation of every precedent adduced, the third of that King 
would have ſufficiently explained it—but what ſurpriſed him the 
molt was, a caſe brought forward under the head, or otherways, 
Sc. this was ſtated to be an act of the Grand Council of the 
nation, a deſcription he confeſſed himſelf entirely at a loſs to 
underſtand, that being an appellation he had always conceived 
due to Parliament only ; yet even here, had they only turned to 
the very next Roll of Parliament, they would have found, that 
inſtead of this being conſidered as a legal act, a bill of attainder 
had been paſſed againſt thoſe who formed it; it had conſtantly 
and invariably been reprobated from that time to this; and how 
it could have been thought worthy of being alluded to at this 
moment, he was at a loſs to conjecture ; nay, it ought not to 
have been without the circumſtances that followed : indeed, the 
attempt to draw any precedents from the reign of Henry II, was 
going wide of the ſubject; for acts were paſſed in thoſe days 
agreeable to the views and deſigns of the party who happened to 
be in power, and to every act, he thought, ſhould be placed the 
name of the preceding battle, which would be a clear explana- 
tion.— His Lordſhip adverted to many other parts of the Report, 
and proved them to be equally foreign to the ſubject they were 
to have ſought for in precedents, and concluded by informing their 
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Lordſhips, that at a proper time he ſhould move for a Com- 

mittee to take the Report into conſideration, ſupply omiſſions, 
expunge the extraneous parts, and correct the abſurdities and in. 
accuracies with which it at preſent abounded. 

Lord Hawkeſbury complained of the irregularity and prema. 
tureneſs of commencing any debate at that moment, when it had 
been previouſly underſtood by their Lordſhips, that no diſcuſſion 
was to take place on the Reſolutions of the other Houſe of Par. 
liament that day. His Lordſhip admitted the importance of the 
ſubject, and thence argued, that it was the more neceſſary, that 
their Lordſhips ſhould be left to come with their minds clear for 
its deliberation, on the day to which the debate was intended to 
be deferred. Much, he faid, could be urged in anſwer to what 
had fallen from the noble and learned Lord, on the ſubject of the 
alledged inaccuracy. of the Report; indeed, if any errors had 
eſcaped the Committee, when they were preparing it, much as 
the circumſtance was to be lamented, it muſt be, in a great mea- 
ſure, attributed to the thinneſs of the attendance of the Com- 
mittee ; to that it was owing, that the Houſe, which certainly 
meant, when it appointed the Committee to advantage itſelf, as 

far as the ſcope of ſuch a Committee would allow, of the moſt 
enlightened minds, and moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities in that Houſe, 
had been diſappointed of their expectations. 

A Motion was next moved, for the Houſe to be ſummoned. 

The Motion of adjournment was then put, and the Houſe ad- 
Journed to Friday next, eleven o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
The Marquis of Worceter reported, that the Lords had agreed 


to a conference. | 
A Committee was then appointed, which conſiſted of the fol- 
lowing Honourable and Right Hon. Members, viz. | 


Marquis of Worceſter Lord Apſley 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Secretary at War 
Marquis of Graham Sir Joſeph Mawbey 
E. J. Elliot, Eſq. Lord Fred. Campbell 
Alderman Watſon Lord Belgrave 

Earl Mornington . Rolle, Eſq 

Earl Courtoun | Maſter of the Rolls 


Lord Adv. of Scotland k 
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As ſoom as the Committee returned, the Marquis of Worceſter 
reported, that the Managers had met, and that the conference, 
on behalf of the Lords, had been conducted by the Lord Preſi- 
dent, Lord Privy Seal, Duke of Richmond, Marquis of Car- 
marthen, Lord Sydney, Lord Hawkeibury, Lord Morton, &c. 

The call of the Houſe was, upon Motion, further adjourned | 
until to morrow ſe'nnight. 

The Houſe then adjourned till Monday next, 


_ 
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The Houſe in a Committee, Lord On/law in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the Firſt Reſolution of the Lower Houfe, & 
the ſubjeA of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition. it 

“ That it appears to this Committee, that his Majeſty is it 
prevented by his preſent indiſpoſition, from coming to his Parlia- | 
l- ment, and from attending to public buſineſs ; and that the per- 
ſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority by his Majeſty, is thereby, I 
for the preſent, interrupted.” | 

Lord Hyopeton obſerved, that no man regretted more than | 
himſelf the melancholy circumſtance, which had given birth to | 
the Reſolutions of the Lower Houſe, and which has overwhelmed 
with the deepeſt miſery and deipondence, the hearts of a free and 
loyal people. From the reports of the phyſicians, it immediately 
became neceſſary to adopt that mode, the wiſdom of the Houle 
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ed ſhould deem expedient, for ſupplying the diſtreſſing defect at pre- | 
| ſent exiſting in the executive government. Their Lordſhips, he 1 
ol believed, as well as the Nation at large, were unanimous as to | 


the perſonage moſt proper to ſupply ita Prince, whoſe talents | 
and virtues could not be placed in a more conſpicuous point of | 
view by his feeble panegyric. It was ſufficient to ſay, that the | 
country had every reaſon to be perſuaded; that whenever his | 
Royal Highneſs ſhould be inveſted by both Houſes of Parliament, 1 
with the active exercife of executive authority, he would be am- | 
bitious only of diſplaying his power to the advantage, proſperity, | 
and freedom of the empire ; indeed the moſt flattering promiſe of | 
| 


ſuch conduct had been evinced from the higheſt and mot reſpect- 
able authority (the Duke of York), from whom the Houſe had | 
As receiyed intimation, that it never was the intention of the Prince | | 
| ; | 


of 
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of Wales to prefer a Claim to the Regency; but, on the con- 
trary, he was ready and willing to take upon himſelf, during the 
ſuſpenſion of the Royal Authority, the | ary pope of the em- 
pire, guarded by ſuch limitations and reſtrictions as the caution 
and judgment of Parliament ſhould think proper to create. The 
queſtion, then, of ict right, which had been warmly contended 


for on the one ſide, and as ſtrongly reliſted on the other, his 


| Lordſhip conceived, wou!d have been better entirely omitted ; 
for the ſubject, which preſſed fo much for expedition, had, in 
the courſe of its diſcuſſion, already been too much encumbered 
with thoſe doctrines which did not ſtrictly apply, and which had 
prevented the acceleration of a buſineſs, that the public wiſhed 
to ſee ſpeedily concluded. | 

The Earl of Abingdon roſe next, and faid, 

My Lords, 

Having obtained the object I had in view, by the agitation of 
the queſtion, that 15 now before us, and finding it not only in 
the hands of thoſe where it ought to be, but where every poſſi- 
ble light will be reflected on it; I riſe, under theſe circum- 
ſtances, my Lords, to trouble your Lordſhips with a very few 
words only. | 

Upon the preſent doleful occaſion, I-have heard of doctrines, 
that whilſt I recount them in my mind, I Rand almoſt petrified 
with aſtoniſhment—Animus meminiſſe horret—1t has been ſaid 
that deliberation in the two Houſes of Parliament, at this awf 
crilis, is not of neceſſity; that the moment it is eſtabliſhed by 
the report of the phyſicians, that his Majeſty's health will not 
at preſent permit him to diicharge the duties of his trug, the 
Prince of Wales de jure ſucceeded to that tuft ; and that although 
deliberation, for form ſake, might be tolerated, deliberation was 
matter not of eflence, but of form only, and muſt end in nothing 
elſe. And theſe, good gracious God! my Lords, are the doc- 
trines of that very man, who, but a wiile ago, was plucking 
the Crown off the head of the Monarch, and ſubdividing it be- 
tween himſelf and a felf-formed heptarchical junto, in this and 
the other Houſe of Parliament. Of that very man, who called 
himſelf a Whig ; of him, who, whilſt he was in the very act of 
erecting a monumental pillar in honour, and to the memory of 
the glorious Revolution, was, by his doctrine, tearing up, from 
the very centre of -the earth, the fole and only ground upon 
which that Revolution ſtands, Such are theſe 2 my 
Lords, and being ſuch, I will not reaſon upon the ſubject ; but 
will aſſert dogmatically, and ſay, that the Prince of Wales, by 


the laws and conſtitution of the land, has no more right, as 


Prince of Wales, to exerciſe the functions of the Crown, than 
any other ſubject of the realm; and I challenge the ffouteft law. 
yet of you all to cantrovert this poſition, The Prince's right is 
ents ; hereditary, 
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hereditary, and hereditary only, and that right, my Lords, is 
poſthumous ; then ſee what this poſthumous right is. The Crown 
of England is hereditary, but hereditary under limitations, re- 
ſtrictions, and proviſions. The inheritance, fays Sir William 
Blackſtone, is conditional; and it is fo, by the expreſs law of the 
land; for by the ſtatute of the firſt of William and Mary, ſtatute 
2. Chap. 2. it is enacted, « That every perſon who ſhould be 
« reconciled to or hold communion with the ſee of Rome, ſhould 
& profeſs the Popiſh religion, or ſhould marry a Papiſt, ſhould 
&« be excluded and for ever incapable to inherit, poſſeſs, or en- 
joy the Crown; and that in fuch caſe the people ſhould be 
« diſſolved from their allegiance, and the Crown ſhould defcend 
« to ſuch perſons being Proteſtants, as would have inherited the 
« fame, in caſe the perfon ſo reconciled, holding communion, 
« profefling, or marrying, were naturally dead.“ Now, ſup- 
pole my Lords, a caſe to occur within the proviſion of this 
ſtatute, and then let me aſk, who is to be the judge of the per- 
ſon ſo incapacitated and excluded by this ſtatute ? [s it the Par- 
liament, (as it has been craftily and ſubtlely faid, in order to 
avoid the energy of this ftatute) becauſe the King is one of the 
conſtituent parts of a Parliament ? Will a King exclude him- 
ſelf? No—that excluſion appertains to both Houſes of Parliament 
excluſively. It is the buſineſs of the Lords and Commons of 
Great Britain, and of them alone, as the truſtees and repreſen- 
tatives of the nation. The power to alter or new model the 
ſucceſſion is by law, given to the King and Parliament, for the 
words of the law are, by the Act of the ſixth of Queen Anne, 
ch. 7. any perſon who ſhall maintain the contrary of this, ſhall be 
guilty of the penalties of a premunire. But what is the ſuppoſi- 
tion of law in theſe caſes ? It is, that that King, ſo ſtanding at 
the head of his Parliament, has not fallen under the diſabilities 
of the atorementioned Act of William and Mary, that he ſits on 
his throne under the laws and conſtitution of the country, that 
he is a King de jure as well as de facto but if he is fallen under 
tae diſabilities of that ſtatute, then I maintain that the right to 
new model or alter the ſucceſion, is veſted in the Parliament of 


England, without the King; in the Lords and Commons of 


Great Britain ſolely and excluſively. This is Revolution doc- 
trine, this is my doctrine, though I do not profeſs myſelf a 
Whig, nor am 1 a member of the Whig club, nor have I ſub- 
icribed to the intended Politico Patriotic Obeliſt, to be erected at 
Runnymead. Neither am I a Tory, but I am what I glory in 
being, a well-wiſher to, and a ſupporter of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion, 

If this be ſo, my Lords, where there was an hereditary right, 
where that right has taken place, and when the crown is already 
on the head of the King, what ſhall we ſay where there is = 
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right at all? I aſſert again, that the Prince of Wales has no 
more right to the Regency of this country, otherwiſe than the 
two Houſes of Parliament ſhall be pleaſed, out of their grace and 
favour, to beſtow it upon him, than /have. He may have pre- 
tenſions ſuperior to others; he may have a claim, but he has na 
+ mn His right to govern is hereditary only, and the demiſe 
of the crown, thank God of Heaven, has not yet taken place. 
May the King live for ever—and let the eſtabliſhed church of 
England, let the hierarchy of this country, ſay, Amen. 

But, my Lords, when I have ſaid this, I do not mean to ſay, 
that the Prince of Wales ſhall not be inveſted with this autho- 
rity. What I mean to fay is, that the right is e in con- 
junction with the other Houſe of Parliament, an 2 are to do 
with it as you think beſt. But in that doing, my Lords, let me 
conjure you to be wary, to be cautious, to be circumſpect; the 
concern is weighty ; the cafe is magnitudinous and of 1portance 
_ You will feel for yourſelves, feel for the nation, but 
above all, I conjure you to feel, with the pity of men, for the 
unhappy ſtate of the Monarch himſelf, that he may be reſtored 
to his health; I with to cheriſh the idea, that“ Old Lear ſhall 
be King again.” I caution your Lordſhips to remember, that 
by a vote you are about to dethrone a King; but will his reſto- 
ration to the throne depend upon our vote. Here, my Lords, 
_ and think for a moment, I truſt it may ! But what has 

een, may be again. I have read a little of hiſtory, and have 
there found it is eaſier to give, than to revoke power when given 
—nd eſpecially too, when placed, as it may be, in the hands 
of thoſe who are for or againſt the rights of the Crown, as it 
beſt ſuits with the views of their own ambition. Again, in 
caſes of common lunacy, I ſpeak with deference to the noble 
Lord on the woolſack, the next heir is not intruſted, from the 
wiſdom. of the law, with the guardianſhip of the lunatic ? In this 
caſe then, who are to be the reſponſible conſervators of his Ma- 
jeſty's health, and what the conduit pipes through which this 
intelligence is to be conveyed to us? The greatneſs of the ſub- 
ject, I conceive, calls for united wiſdom—it exceeds individual 
ability to diſcuſs, I have to offer but a ſingle word more, my 
Lords, —if the Prince of Wales reflects, that he, as George the 
Fcurth, may of himſelf have a ſon, who will be Prince of Wales, 
ſo making the caſe of his father his own—then let him judge who 
are, upon the preſent occaſion, his beſt and trueſt friends—the 
Miniſters who have acted as they have done, or the Oppoſition 
who have adviſed, and laid down the doctrines they have done. 
His Royal Highnels is ſaid to poſſeſs ſenſe and diſcernment ; to 
the wiſe, therefore, a word is enough. 

Lord Rawdon, having before pledged himſelf to their Lord- 


ſhips, to ſtand forward in caſe the Queſtion of Right ſhould "= 
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be introduced in that Houſe, found himſelf as' it- were now called 
upon, not io much by the Relolutions themſelves, as by the 
mode in which a noble Lord had thought proper to introduce 
them. It was now evident, chat the looſe and idle opinions of 
the multitude, that the old womens' tales in the ſtreet, and that 
the moſt vague and extravagant conjectures of the ignorant and 


uninformed, had made ſuch an impreſſion, that they had even 


found their way into that Houle, and helped to furniſh ſubjects 
for Parliamentary declamation. a 


His Lordihip ſaid, he would make no farther obſervation on 


the ſpeech they had heard, but would proceed to declate his ob- 


jection to the ſecond Propoſition, and alſo to the third, which 
was ſo connected with it, that it would be impoſlible not to con- 
ſider them both, at one and the ſame time. Both theſe Propoſi- 
tions appeared to him unneceſſary and unwarrantable. From 
the former of the two, it would be imagined, that ſome claim, 
denying the admitted right of all freemen, in all times to chuſe 
their own form of government, and in contradiſtinction to the 
right of the two Houſes, had been ſet up, in a regular way, ſo 
as to render a declaration of the right of the two Houſes oo * 
To obviate any kind of diſcuſſion jo abſolutely foreign in itſelf, 
and totally unneceſſary, he had intended to make a ſuggeſtion 
to their Lordthips, for an addition to the firſt Reſolution, which 


would render the others totally uſeleſs, and of courſe would have 


prever\d any inveſtigation of a right that was not claimed; nay 
more, their Lordſhips had been told by the very beſt authority 
in that Houſe, never would be, Was this intimation doubted, 
He believed he could venture to anſwer in the negative The 
illuſtrious perſonage, from whom it came, was too high in public 
eſteem, and too juſtly eſtimated, for an idea of that kind to exiſt 
—why then was it brought forward? Could it poſſibly prove of 
the leaſt advantage to their Lordſhips, or benefit to the king- 
dom ?—if not, why ſhould ſo much pains be taken to introduce 


a diſcuſſion, not upon a queſtion in fact before the Houſe, but 


merely on a ſentence that had been haſtily ſtated in another 
place. In the moment that every one of their Lordſhips, he 
doubted not, would cordially join in expreſſing their heartfelt 
ſorrow for the lamentable ſituation of their Sovereign, he aſked, 


were any of them willing to ſhew, that they were to deſtitute of 


delicacy, and of manifeſting a due attention to the feelings of 
his Majeſty's family, as to aggravate their diſtreſs, by unneceſ- 
farily entering into a diſcuſſion, which had been, on the part of 
the family, deprecated with ſo much earneſtneſs. | 

The noble and learned Preſident of the Council had, on a 
former occaſion, brought it forward, in his humble opinion, 
very improperly, and as far as he yet knew, without any reaſon 


whatever z—he had expreſſed his ſentiments againſt it then, and 


fo 
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ſo he ſhould now, becauſe he thought it totally irrelevant and' 


unconnected with the buſineſs— this buſineſs was clearly to en- 
deavour, in the beſt poſſible manner, to render the Legiſlature 


complete, which was now dehcient from the incapacity of one 


of its branches. 


Reprobating, as he did, this inveſtigation of Right, he ſhould 


not trouble their Lordſhips with any thing upon the ſubject, 


and a very little upon the precederits which had been produced, 


becauſe they appeared to him not at all in point, and entirely 
uſeleſs. There ſeemed to be, as far as he was able to learn, 


both from what he had heard in and out of that Houſe, but one 


opinion as to the perſon who ought to be inveſted with the 
power ; therefore to diſpute upon doing what, all parties agreed, 


_ ought to be done, was ſurely beneath the importance of that 


Houſe ; indeed, by the third Reſolution, there was ſome infinu- 
ation of intended limitations —he could wiſh ſome noble Lord in 
the ſecret would favour him with an account of what thoſe limit- 
ations were [His Lordſhip preſſed very ſtrongly for this inform- 
ation, but could get no anſwer, It did not give him much ſur- 
prize, that his interrogation ſhould not meet with the detired 
effect, becauſe he was perfectly convinced, that the popular opi- 
nion being ſo much in favour of appointing his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales ſole Regent, without any kind of limitation 
whatever, it was become a very unpleaſant buſineſs, even to 


' thoſe, who had originally pleaſed themſelves with the #Anciful 
limitations, and it was therefore no wonder that they ſhould be 
ſhy of entering upon the ſubject, or at leaſt being any ways 
communicative thereupon ; yet if their Zordſhips acceded to 


theſe Reſolutions, it was plain, by the third, that ſomething of 
that kind was intended, and would, if poſſible, be put in force. 
Before they could vote the third Propoſition, his Lordſhip thought 
the Houſe ought to have before them a clear and preciſe deſcrip- 
tion of the proceeding, that the Refolution was meant to be fol- 


lowed up with. As the Refolution ſtood, the wording of it was 


ſo equivocal and ambiguous, that it was impoſſible for their 


Lordſhips to be aware of the fort of proceeding, which was meant 


to be grounded upon it. 

His Lordſhip faid, the alarm had already gone forth ; mens 
minds began to be irritated and inflamed, and the paſſing of the 
three Propoſitions would lay the grounds of fo much future miſ- 
chief and diſſention, that it would convulſe the nation from one 
end of it to the other, and endanger the exiftence of the Con- 
ſtitution. 1 

His Lordſhip dwelt with much force of argument, upon the 
impropriety of thus having the appearance of want of confidence 
in his Royal Highnefs, at the very moment they were all agreed, 


he, and he only ought and thould become the — his 
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father ; this, in his opinion, was of ſufficient magnitude to bring 
them to an unanimous reſolution, and therefore to prevent, if 
poſſible, the arguments turning upon a ſubject, by no means con- 
nected with the buſineſs, or neceſſary for their conſideration, he 
ſhould move, that at the concluhon of the firſt reſolution ſhould 
be added, © and that an addreſs be preſented to his Royal High- 
« neſs the Prince of Wales, praying him to atlume and exerciſe 
« the Royal Authority, during the incapacity of our Sovereign, 
« and no longer.“ his addition, his Lordſhip obſerved, was 
what would render the other refolution nugatory ; and therefore 
it would, he hoped, meet their Lordſhips approbation. 

Lord Camden roſe, he ſaid, to reſiſt the motion for amendment, 
as it appeared fraught with an intention to evade the diſcuſſion of 
as important a queſtion, as had ever been agitated in that, or in 
the other Houſe of Parliament; namely, the Right of the Prince 
of Wales, as Heir Apparent, to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, 
during the incapacity of his Majeſty, He was ſurpriſed that, af- 
ter ſo much had been boldly affirmed, in favour of this Right, an 
attempt ſhould. now. be made to prevent it being brought to a fair 
and candid inveſtigation ; for his part, he thought they were 
bound to come to a determination upon it. The aſſertion had 
been made, ſupported, and was now gone into the world; men 
had formed different opinions upon it, and what might be the 
conſequence of its being {till ſuffered to remain in doubt? —the 
fault, if any fault it was, of having introduced it into that Houſe, 
was certainly his; he had done it on having received the informa- 
tion that the claim had been ſet up in another place—perhaps it had 
not been exactly parliamentary, but he, at the time, conceived it 
as his duty, and he thought ſo {till ; it was a queſtion of too much 
moment to be left undecided, for their Lordſhips thould recollect, 
they were not meerly deciding for the preſent moment, they were 
deciding for poſterity—the virtues and amiable qualities of the 
preſent Heir Apparent, might induce them to go great lengths, if 
It was to-concern him only ; but the queſtion mult be argued 
upon its own broad ſcale, and ferve for a precedent, ſhould the 
unhappy occaſion ever again recur, when, perhaps, his very op- 
polite in principle, would ſtand in the ſame ſituation with reſpect 
to claim, = Much had been ſaid with reſpect to the miſchief that 
might poſſibly accrue, from bringing this Right into debate; he 
law no reaſon to apprehend any, and, if there were, it was now 
too late; the Right had, by very high authority, been ſaid poli- 
tively to exiſt ; that had as poſitively on the other part been de- 
nied, with reſpect to the Prince of Wales, and ſaid to exiſt in 

arliament. Theſe different opinions were now at iſſue, and it 
was certainly, therefore, incumbent. upon their Lordſhips, for 
the ſatisfaction of the people at large, to ſettle where, and to 
dom this right of ſupplying the defect in the executive part of 


government, 
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government, did belong. He was perfectly of opinion, the aſfe 


tion would never have been made without ſome ground for ſup- 
port; and he wiſhed to be informed what theſe grounds could 
poſſibly be; for, as far as he was able to decide, by what he had 
read, he was free to give it, as his ſettled and poſitive opinion, 
that neither, according to law or precedents, any ſuch Right as 
aſſuming the regal authority by the Heir Apparent, in caſes of 
incapacity of the Crown, ever did exiſt, . The noble Lord had, 


indeed, propoſed a method by which this queſtion might be left 


undecided ; a circumſtance, he hoped, that would not be the 


caſe, as the uncertainty would, moſt probably, be attended with 
much more evil than was poſſible to attend its diſcuſſion and de- 


ciſion. To come to this deciſion, with any degree of juſtice, he 


ſhould repeat what he had before obſerved, they could not do fo. 
well as by adhering to the precedents upon the rolls, which came 


neareſt the preſent circumſtances, and which precedents they now 
had upon their Lordſhips table; and although it had been pretty 


roundly aſſerted, they were by no means analogous, he was not 


brought to that opinion, nor ready to admit the Committee, or 
ſelectors of thoſe precedents, deſerved thoſe epithets, which, on 


a former day, had been ſo freely laviſhed on them; for, notwith- 


ſtanding there might poſſibly be found an omiſſion or two, he 
could aſſure their Lordihips, it had not been with any deſign or 
intention. His Lordſhip cautioned the Houſe againſt depreciat- 
ing the precedents then before them, becauſe the ſame arguments 
that would ſupport an attack upon them, would go the length of 
calling the validity of Magna Charta, in queſtion. His Lordſhip 
then entered into a long diſcuſſion of the precedents then reported 


by the Committee, and dwelt, with {ome force, upon thole pro- 


duced from the reigns of Edward the Second and Third, and 


Henry the Sixth—theſe, his Lordſhip infiſted, were exactly in 


point—as they contained acts in caſes of infancy and incapacity, 
and the appointments of Regencies in both caſes.— The ſixth of 


Henry the Sixth, he ſtated to be fo very applicable, as to have it 


read by the Clerk; this was an application from the Duke of 
Glouceſter to Parliament, to know what authority he had in the 
Houſe of Parliament, and informing them he ſhould not attend 
the Hoſe, until that was decided; the precedent alſo contains 
their Lordſhip's anſwer, affirming that they could confider him 
to have no other authority in Parliament, than what appertained 
to him as Duke of Glouceſter, —This caſe, his Lordſhip faid, 
deſerved particular notice, as it contained a claim and deciſion 
upon the queſtion of Right; for whether it was made by the Heir 
Apparent, or Heir Preſumptive, he could ſee no difference; and 
he wiſhed, if there was any, ſome noble Lord would point it out to 
him. The Duke of Glouceſter bad here made a claim of autho- 


rity, which Parliament had poſitively declared, did not exiſt 
| an 
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abd it was not unworthy their Lordſhips attention, when and by 
whom this claim was made; it was not made by unpopular men 
it was not made in times of tumult and contuſion, but in the 
times of perfect harmony, and by as great men as this country 
ever ſaw—it was made juſt after the death of the idol of his coun- 
try, Henry the Vth, in behalf of his brother, almoſt as much 
beloved as their former King, whoſe aſhes were ſcarcely cold. 
Another precedent, ſcarcely leſs in point, was to be drawn from 
the latter part of the fame reign, when the Duke of York was 
appointed protector: this, on a former debate, had been ſtated 
a5 a time of blood and horror, and as though that Duke had all 
along had his intentions on the Crown; but it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that on his being aſked why he appeared in arms, he re- 
plied it was entirely to redreſs certain repeated grievances, and 
that upon the promiſe of their being redreſſed, the arn:y was 
diſbanded ; and that it was not for more than two years after that 
he was declared protector, at a time when the Parliament could 
not, as had been inſinuated, be under any kind of fears, and by 
a Parliament which had been convened by the ambitious Marga- 
ret ;—as a proof of that Duke's innocent intentions, his Lordſhip 
quoted an oath of his, where he vows. to the Almighty, and all his 
aints, he is a faithful ſubject to his liege Lord the King. 

After dwelling a conſiderable time upon the above, he ſlightly 
touched upon ſeveral other precedents, and drew his concluſions 
; from them, that there was no Right in the Heir Apparent, and 
f that there were no inſtances of a Regency without a controul of a 
Council or Parliament. As to the limitations which were ſo 
] loudly urged againſt, perhaps when known, they would be found 
8 of too little importance to have occaſioned ſo much to have been 
d faid about them. His Lordſhip expatiated on the wiſdom of our 


"y anceſtors, as manifeſted in their conſtant endeavours to reſtrain 
p ambitious men from-aiming at the Government, by reſtraining 
) 


them by Councils of Regency, and binding them with ſuch-other 
reſtrictions as ſhould prevent them from graſping at the whole of 
of tie Sovereign Authority. He begged, however, that his obſer- 
vations of that tendency, might be conſidered applicable ſolely to 
the wiſdom of our anceſtors, and that he concurred with them in 
ttinking it the true line of policy. He meant not to glance at 
| tie preſent Heir Apparent, who, he was ſure, would be the laſt 
man. defirous of holding powers, which the two Houſes of Par- 
lament would not think it conſiſtent, with the ſafety of the 
Crown, or of the nation, to forego, or ſuffer to be taken out of 
their hands as repreſentatives of all the eſtates of the people. Such 
was the infirmity of human nature—ſuch the natural proneneſs 
to ambition — and ſuch the inordinate thirſt after dominion and 
power, that, he faid, it hogs the two Houſes, always to =_ 


Sar 


„ 

gard an opportunity to advance the objects of ſuch paſſions with 
jealouſy, and to provide reſtrictions to check their progreſs, 

With regard to the Prince of Wales, ſo amiable had been his 
conduct, that it ſet ſuſpicion at reſt, and rendered the taſk of li- 
mitation leſs difficult, There was no intention, in reality, to 
withhold from his Royal Highneis above one or two inftances, 
of exerciſing Royal Authority, and thoſe, ſuch only, as a due 
regard for the preſervation of the Crown on his Majeſty's 
head, and the ſecuring to him the power of reſuming the exerciſe 
of all his Royal Prerogatives, when he ſhould be reſtored to 
health, indiſpenſibly demanded ;- his Royal Highneſs would have 
the power of diſſolving Parliament, of appointing his own poli- 
Kical ſervants, of entering into foreign treaties, and, in fact, al 


the power necellary for the carrying on of a ſtrong and vigorous 


Government. In the courſe of the proceedings that had taken 
place, his Lordſhip ſaid, he truſted it would be admitted, that 
the preſent adminiſtration had acted impartially, and with no 
view to promote their own private intereſts. For his part, he 
Was arrived at an age, when a retired life would better ſuit his 
Fears, and when he might have an opportunity of ſerving his 
country to as much advantage ſome other way, as he could do in 
office; whenever the new adininiſtration came in, however, he 
would be bold to fay, that they would not find the preſent Mini- 
ſters form themſelves into a malignant, or an unprincipled oppo- 
ſition. Whoever were to form the new adminiſtration, his ſincere 
and earneit prayer was, that they might act as conſcientiouſly as 
their predeceſſors, and be able to ſerve their country with better 
eftect, and better ſucceſs. 

Lord Stormont roſe next, and ſaid, in what he had to trouble 
their Lordſhips with, that day, he would endeavour, as much as 
poſſible, to avoid repeating any of thoſe obſervations, which he 
had made in the courſe of the debates, that had already occurred 
on the ſame ſubject. It was not his intention to follow the noble 
and learned Lord, through all the hiſtorical detail that the noble 
and learned Lord had favoured the Houſe with, as he did not 
pretend to more than a general knowledge of the hiſtory of his 
country, The Committee appointed to ſearch for precedents, 
had undoubtedly furniſhed them with a conſiderable number, but 
among them all, there was not one, that came ſufficiently near to 
the preſeat calamitous ſituation of the country, to be conſidered 
as a precedent in point, or that ought to be relied on as autho- 
rity. Some of the precedents in the Report, were ſo extrava- 
gantly wide of the preſent caſe, that it was impoſſible to gueſs 
the reaſon of their having been cited, unleſs it were to prove how 
wildly their anceſtors had, in the elder pericds of our hiſtory pro- 
| ceeded, and with how little regard to the law of the land, or the 


conſtitution of the country, As no precedent could be _ 
2 that 
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that could, with ſafety, be followed, it behoved their 8 


to purſue that line of conduct, which ſhould be conſiſtent wi 
good ſenſe, and to adopt that meaſure that ſhould leaſt affect the 
Jand-marks of the Conftitution. The noble and learned Lord 
had paſſed over all the precedents preceding the reign of Edward 


the Third, from a conviction, no doubt, that they were ſelected 


from times full of anarchy and contuſion, and from a laudable 
attention to that old generous mixim de Mortuis nil niſi bonum. 

The noble and learned Lord had, however, reſted a great deal 
of his argument on the two precedents taken from the early part 
of the reign of Henry the Sixth, and from the thirty-ſecond 
and thirty-third years of the ſame reign; becauſe, as the noble 
and learned Lord had declared, thoſe were times of Peace and 
tranquility, Was the period, in which Henry the Sixth, while 
an infant, aſcended the Throne, a period of peace and tranqui- 
lity? A period, when the flower of our nobility were in France, 
together with almoſt the whole of the Engliſh army, and when 
the beſt blood of the Country, had been ſpilt in that kingdom, 
fighting for the Crown, and protecting thoſe provinces that the 
gallantry of Henry the Fifth had acquired! Did their Lordſhips 
remember what had paſſed in France, when Charles the Sixth 
was afflicted with a ſimilar malady, to that under which his Ma- 
jeſty Iaboured, and when that rich kingdom had been torn and 


diſtracted by the two powerful parties, the one headed by the 


Duke of Bur undy, the other by the Dauphin ; the Burgundians 
had got -oſſeſſion of the King, and carried him about as a pa- 
geant, making the moſt ſhameful uſe of his name, and the moſt 
wanton exerciſe of his authority ; while the Dauphin, by his 
wiſdom and valour, recovered the Crown, and laid the foundation 
of that greatneſs, France had fince arrived at. Did their Lord- 
ſhips recollect, that this country was deeply engaged in thoſe 
conteſts, and could the period in which they were carried on, be 
called, a period of peace and tranquility to En land ? 

Were thoſe peaceable times alſo, when Richard, Duke of 
York, was choſen Protector of the kingdom, and exerted every 
nerve that tyranny and corruption could call into action, to fur- 
ther his ambitious deſigns upon the Crown? The Duke of York 
had been held up by the noble and learned Lord, as a character 
worthy of imitation ; that Duke of York, who, though leſs 
Hoody, was ſcarcely leſs immoral, inſidious, and unjuſt, than 
Richard the Third. As well might that ſcene, which they had 
all beheld ſo frequently well acted, in which Richard the Third 
i diſcovered, leaning on two churchmen, when viſited by the 
Mayor and Citizens of London, be extolled as a proof, that 
Richard was a pattern of piety ; as that Richard, Duke of York, 
8 after the battle of St. Alban's, where he had wounded his 

ing, and taken him priſoner, took a ſolemn oath at St. Paul's 
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Croſs, that he was, and ever had been, Leigeman to his Prince) 
be held up as an example of loyalty, With as little regard to 
fact alſo, could the Precedent of Edward the Third, be ſaid to be 


ſhips muſt remember, Edward the Third put his ſignature to a 


"when his father had been forced to become a fugitive through the 
intrigues of Mortimer and Queen Iſabel, and when the country 
Was diſtracted with all the horrors of a civil war. The prece- 
dents, therefore, to which the noble and learned Lord had 
Pointed, as precedents taken from peaceable and undiſturbed times, 
were precedents ſelected from periods of our hiſtory peculiarly 
unſettled and unquiet. 


perly ſo called, he would call it the Legiſlature, 
Nance in which the Heir Apparent had been of full age and ca- 
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John, Duke of Argyle, viz. that he was by nature qualified 


about which there was but one opinion, they would prefer a cit- 


upon the prerogatives of the Crown, which it was as much their 


11 


a precedent choſen from peaceable times; becauſe, as their Lord- 


commiſſion, when he was only fourteen years of age, at a time 


But though the fact were ſo, it was little to the purpoſe, be- 


cauſe he repeated it, no one of the precedents applied, the 
Legiſlature of thoſe times having been complete; whereas, 
now, there were only the two houſes of Parliament aſſembled. 
His Lordſhip here made the ſame diſtinction that Mr. Fox had 


drawn in the other Houſe, declaring, whenever, in the future 
parts of what he had to ſay, he ſhould have occaſion to mention 
the two Houſes of Parliament, he would deſcribe them in thoſe 
words, and whenever he wiſhed to ſpeak of the Parliament, pro- 


rr . 


He defied the noble and learned Lord to produce a ſingle in- 


pacity to govern; it was needleſs, therefore, to take up more of 
the time of their Lordſhips, by dwelling upon precedents, which 
had no analogy to the preſent moment; the ſpirit of the Conſti- 
tution muſt be referred to, and that line of conduct adopted, 
that ſhould, upon examination, be found to be moſt congenial 
to it. In that point of view let the amendment, propoſed by the 
noble Lord be conſidered. The ability with which the noble 
Lord had opened his amendment, had excited the general admi- 
ration of eyery one who heard his argument, and juſtly entitled 
the noble Lord to that compliment, which had been paid to 


& To ſhake at once the Senate and the Field.“ 
Let the committee conſider, whether, in attaining an object, 
cuitous mode, to a mode direct, obvious, ſimple, and eaſy. If cont 
they adopted the mode ſuggeſted by the Houſe of Commons, and Who 


preferred the circuitous line of proceeding, they would aſſume 
the functions of the third branch of the Legiſlature, and trench 


duty to reſpect and ſupport, as their own privileges, or thoſe . Pring 
| 1 
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the other Houſe of Parliament. With regard to the argument, 
that the Prince of Wales ought to be declared Regent, under 
certain limitations and reſtrictions, let their Lordſhips recolle& 
the difficulty that ſort of conſideration would lead to. It would 
be impoſſible to admit, that the prerogatives of the Crown could 
be divided, and ſome of them reſerved while others were given 
to the Regent, and at the ſame time to contend, that the Regent 
would, nevertheleſs, be able to carry on a ſtrong and a vigorous 
Government; without opening a. door to an argument, which, 
however cogent, he did not mean to preſs upon their Lordſhips; 
namely, that if there were prerogatives annexed to the Crown, 
that were not in themſelves neceſlary to the energy and vigour of 
Government, thoſe prerogatives might be ſpared, and ought to 
be aboliſhed ; fince the Crown, no more than the Regent, ought 
to enjoy prerogatives, that were admitted not to be eſſential to 
the benefit and advantage to the community, _ : 

Every diſcuſſion of this ſort would be precluded, were the 
noble Lord's amendment adopted; and, what was not a leſs im- 
portant object, harmony between the two Houſes would be ſe- 
cured,, while neither their Rights, for which the noble and 
learned Lord had fo ſtrenuouſly coutended, would be ſacrificed 


j= or called in queſtion, nor would the functions of the prerogative 
be aſſumed or invaded, 
1 Every noble Lord, who had hitherto ſpoken on the ſubject, 
a- had juſtly profeſſed a veneration for the Revolution; why then 
of would they not imitate that example, which they all profeſſed ſo 
ch much to admire? The words of the amendment were preciſely 
li- the ſame with thoſe adopted by the Convention Parliament, when 
ed, it was reſolved to addreſs the Prince of Orange, with the ex- 
ial ception only of the reference to the incapacity of his Majeſty ; 
the and ſurely no one of their Lordſhips would contend, that the ad- 
ble dreſs voted to the Prince of Orange implied, that he poſſeſſed 
ni- any other Right to the Throne, than that which he derived from 
led the votes of the two Houſes, Let their Lordſhips turn to the 
to WW debates in the year 1688, and they would ſee the miſcrable 


jargon introduced by the lawyers of that period. Lawyers, 
it was notorious, generally ſpeaking, mingled ſo much of 
their legal refinements with political argument, that they made 
ſad work of it. At the time of the Revolution, every 
liltinction that ſophiſtry could ſuggeſt, and ingenuity invent, was 
deviſed and inſiſted on, to miſlead the Houſe of Commons, and 
confound their judgment; but the leading men of thoſe days, 
who, though not great lawyers, were great ſtateſmen, ſwept 
away the cobweb diſtinctions of profeſſional reaſoners at once, 
and by dint of ſound ſenſe, prevailed on the Houſe to ſpeak by 
their actions, to come directly to the point, and declare the 
Prince or Orange King; a vote which, happily for the nation, 
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was carried, though only by a vote or two. His Lordſhip al- 
luded to the turn and character of the debates of thoſe days, and 
particularly mentioned the diſtinction taken by Mr. Finch, the 
anceſtor of a noble Lord then preſent, [Lord Winchelſea] who, 


inarguing for a Regency, had aſſerted, That the Throne was 


not vacant, but that King James was out of his under/landing.” 
In that debate, in which the two points in queſtion were, whe. 
ther the Prince of Wales ſhould be declared Regent or King, 
none of thoſe members, who ſupported the argument in prefe- 
rence of a Regency, ſuggeſted one idea of limiting or reſtraining 
the Regent in any 4 whatſoever. The ſecond and third 
Reſolutions, as originally propoſed, and as ſent up by the Houle 
of Commons, clearly implied an idea, that the two Houſes of 
Parliament had not only a Right to decide electively, but to le- 

iſlate for themſelves, independent of the Crown, the third 
— ol the Legiſlature. An idea, which his Lordſhip con- 
feſſed he dreaded, and which he truſted the Committee, from a 
due regard to the Conſtitution, would never countenance, 
If the doctrine that the two Houſes could, in any inſtance, aſſume 
the functions and prerogatives of the Crown were admitted, it 
muſt be admitted ale that they could do ſo in many; and it was 
not in human imagination to divine, to how dangerous an extent 
ſo unconſtitutional a practice might be carried. He reminded 
their Lordſhips of the violence of the Houſe of Commons in 
1648, which had led them firſt to vote, that any Reſolution of 
their own, independent of the concurrence of the two other 
branches of the Legiſlature, ſhould have the force of law, and 
afterwards to declare the Houſe of Lords ele upon their Lord- 
ſhips refuſing to concur with them in their. Reſolution to bring 
the King to trial. The Houſe of Commons had not been aware, 
that they were, at the time, laying the foundation of their own 
ruin. Their proceeding, to be ſure, had been rather blunt; 
but had they lived in times of modern refinement, how ealily 
might they have ſolved their difficulty, ſanctioned their deſign 
with the colour of law, and rendered it effectual, by only having 
recourſe to the expedient now brought forward, and under pre- 
tence of a fiction of law, practiſed that upon the Great Seah 
which it did not become him in that Houſe to mention in plain 
terms, and iſſued a Commiſſion in the name of the King, ap- 
pointing Commiſſioners to give the Royal Aſſent to a Bill drawn 
on purpoſe of beſtowing legiſlative authority on the pro- 
ceeding. | 

His Lordſhip painted, in ſtriking coulours, the dangerous eſ- 
fect of ſetting up a pageant in lieu of the third Eſtate, and con- 
tended, that being clearly the creature of the two Houſes, it 
could not poſhbly exert any of thoſe independent and important 
prerogatives, that gave the Crown conſtitutional power to * 
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Crown, that great barrier ſet up by the Conſtitution, for the 


rogative, and when the Cominittee were deliberating, whether 


was here whiſpered, that the forms a patent of peerage muit 


who held the Great Seal, ſhould affix it to a Commiſſion, declar- 
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the encroaches of either of the two other branches of the Le- 
giſlature, Among other inſtances of its operating dangerouſly, 
to the deſtruction of the Royal Prerogative, his Lordihip ſaid, 
it was not the leaſt worthy of attention, that the negative of the 


urpoſe of arming the Crown with a powerail means of defence 
againſt any hoſtile attempts of the two Houſes of Parliament, 
was completely done away, The Royal Negative, it is true, 
had not been exerciſed by the Crown for a conſiderable length of 
time; but it was not a leſs important inſtance of the Royal Pre- 


they ſhould agree with the other Houſe, to aſſume the legiſlative 
capacity of the Crown, in ſuch a manner, as ſuppoſed the diſcre- 
tional power of the Royal Negative not to exiſt, and by impli- 
cation admitted, that it could be diſpenſed with, it was the duty 
of their Lordſhips to weigh well the abſurdity and danger, to 
which the allowing ſuch a fiction of law to paſs, would expoſe 
them, He put the caſe, that the noble and learned Lord, who 
now ſo worthily held the Great Seal, ſhould chooſe, of his own 
accord, to fix the Great Seal to a patent of peerage; he aſked, 
how would that Houſe receive a Peer fo created ? Would they 
not refuſe to conſider him as one of the peerage ? [His Lordſhip 


undergo, as well as the perſon created a Peer, rendercd his hy- 
pothelis impoſſible. ] He ſaid, he thanked the noble Lord, for 
ſetting him right, but he would put another caſe, that he was 
ſure he was correct in, Suppoſe that the noble and learned Lord, 


ing the Royal Aſſent to a Bill, reſpecting which, there had been 
much difference of opinion in both Houſes; how were thoſe, 
who had oppoſed the Bill, to contend againſt it as a Jaw? He 
mentioned the Statute of Charles the Second, as expreſsly de- 
claring, that the two Houſes could not legiſlate, without the 
conſent of the crown, and pronouncing, that any perfon, who, 
by adviſed ſpeaking, ſhould affirm the contrary, ſhould incur the 
pains and penalties of a premunire. | 

His Lordſhip faid, there occured to his mind another difficulty, 
and he did not ſee how it could be got over; and that was, the 
ſubſcription of the Royal Signature to the Commiſſion to which 
the Great Seal was to be annexed, fer the purpoſe of opening 
the Parliament, and paſſing a Bill. It had formerly been held, 
that the King could not give the Royal Aſſent to any Bill, but 
by being preſent in perſon in that Houſe. In the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, an Act had paſſed, empowering his Majeſty to give 
the Royal Aſſent to any Bill or Bills by a Commiſſion iſſued 
under the Great Seal, and ſanctioned by the Royal Signature. 
In the preſent-cate, how would his Majeſty's Miniſters be able 
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to give their Commiſſion legal authority, without the Royal Sig, 
nature? If they could do it in one inſtancce, they could do it in 
more, and might proceed to a degree of enormity, dreadful, to be 
conceived. - Ga 

| He urged the increaſe of difficulties, that muſt accumulate, if 
the circuitous mod propoſed by the ſecond and third Reſolu- 
tions, was perſiſted in. The Land and Malt Tax Bills would 
ſoon be neceſſary to be paſſed, and he aſked, whether Miniſters 
meant to maintain their fiction, by uſing it as an authority for 
levying money on the ſubjects? He intſted upon it, that how. 
ever ably the argument might be urged in defence of the mode 
of proceeding, recommended Dy the third Reſolution, and however 
the real nature of that proceeding might be gloſſed over and dif. 
guiſed ; to all plain men, like himſelf, unacquainted with legal 
entanglements, and fictions of law, it would appear to be neither 
more nor leſs than a direct attempt in both Houſes to aſſume the 
exerciſe of the prerogatives of the Crown, and legiſlate for them. 
ſelves, in defiance of an expreſs ſtatute, to which he had before 

referred. | | 
He called upon noble Lords to point out to him what difficul. 
ties voting the Addreſs would ſubject them to. It would neither 
invalidate the Rights of the two Houſes, recognize the claim of 
the Prince of Wales, (though much might be urged in ſupport 
of it) nor prevent their proceeding to pals a Bill of Limitations, 
if it ſhould be thought wiſe, to lay the Regent under any rettric- 
tions. With regard to the latter, the Addreſs moved by the 
noble Lord by no means precluded ſuch a Bill ; but to attempt 
to pals it, at preſent, would be indecent and unfair, Let them 
fill the third Eſtate, declare a Regent, and eſtabliſh the Royal 
Authority, and then, if it ſhould be thought neceſſary to reſtrain 
its powers, combat them in a manly way, when the Royal Au, 
thority was capable of defence, and could act for itſelf. He took 
notice, that the ſecond and third Reſolutions had been argued on 
two grounds, that of political neceſſity, and that of expediency— 
two grounds, that eſſentially contradicted each other, becauſe the 
one was compulſory, the other optional, depending merely on 
the opinion of thoſe who acted upon it. He denied, that there 
could exiſt ſuch a thing as political neceſſity; declaring, that a 
moral, clear, and intelligible neceflity was an intelligible phraſe, 
but that political neceſſity was not fo, nor ever uſed as a fit 
ground for a parliamentary proceeding, He defined the diſtinc- 
tion between neceſſity and expediency, and contended, that in 
the one caſe, deliberation might be had, in the other, it could 
not. He warned the Committee again and again, upon the dan: 
ger of countenancing any departure from the limits preſcribed 
by the Conſtitution to the two Houſes of Parliament, and men- 
tioned the circumſtance of the Houſe of Commons having, M 
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the reign of Charles the Firſt, wiſhed to have it allowed, that, 
from that time forward, the Officers of State ſhould be named 
and appointed 1 the two Houſes of Parliament; obſerving, that, 
juſt before the King had erected his ſtandard at Nottingham, a 
meſſage was ſent to him, to obtain his conſent; but King Charles 
had thrown a die for the whole, and would not ſubmit to hold 
his authority, as Sovereign, on limited conditions. Their Lord- 


ſhips well knew, the diſmal ſcenes that followed, which ended 
. diſſolution of the Monarchy and the Conſtitution, His 


ordſhip added a great many more pertinent obſervations, 
and repeated, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt perſuaſiive terms, his re- 
commendation to the Committee, to adopt the ſhort and eaſy 
path of voting the amendment, in preference to the circuitous 
road chalked out by the ſecond and third Reſolutions, He re- 
winded them, that all agreed in the propriety of declaring his 


Royal Highneſs, the Prince of Wales, Regent; he aſked, there- 


fore, why ſhould they differ about the means of conſtituting his 
Royal Highneſs to that office, when the readieſt mode of doing 
it, with perfect ſafety to the Conſtitution, preſented itſelf to their 


hands. 


The noble and learned Lord, had deſired them to recollect, 
that they were not merely called on to ſettle a temporary differ- 
ence of opinion, but that they were deciding for poſterity ; he 
begged leave to join in the noble and learned Lord's requeſt, 
and to urge it to their ſerious conſideration with all the additional 
force, that his poor abilities could give it. They were eſtabliſn- 
ing a precedent, that in times leſs enlightened than the preſent, 
might be uſed as the ground work of proceedings, the moſt fatal 
to the liberties of the People, and the exiſtence of the Conſtitu- 
tion, that could be imagined, | 

The Duke of Richmond could not imagine, why the ſuggeſted 
Right was not ſtrongly contended for :—it ought to be de- 
cided upon; it had been boldly aſſerted in another place, that it 
did exiſt, and ſupported in that Houſe by a noble and learned 
Chief Juſtice of his Majeſty's courts ; why was it, therefore, 
now attempted to be got rid of? — The g ecedents which were 
laid upon the table, his puke affirmed, were many of them ſtrictly 
analogous, and all of that kind, as ſhould merit their aftention. 
He ſaw no difference between agreeing to the three Reſolutions, 
as from the Commons, or the amendment, as far as related to 
the innovation; for if the former were to proceed by a fiction, 
which he admitted would be the caſe, the latter, in praying his 
Royal Highneſs to aſſume the Royal Prerogative, did the ſame, 
only without the form or fiction, —Limitations of any kind were 
ſtrongly objected to, for what purpoſe thoſe who made the ob- 


jections knew, but he, for one, could never agree to an uncone 


troulgd Regent was it intended, by the preſent amendment, a 
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the Prince of Wales ſhould inſtantly be inveſted with ſovereign 
power ?—[f fo, would he not be enabled to ſeize on the whole of 
his Majeſty's perſonal property; and he would ſuppoſe a caſe, 
Which he proteſted was merely ſuppoſition, that his Majeſty, from 
his income in this country, and from revenues abroad, had ſaved 
a conſiderable ſum, and laid it by for the purpoſe of providing 
for ſome of his numerous family; was the whole, in that caſe, 
to be taken by the Prince of Wales, and the family be dependent 
upon him? The King himſelf would be under his care, he 


would have the appointment of the phyficians who attended him, 


nay, even the whole of his ſervants, from the two noble Lords 
who carried the white wands, to the loweſt page in the houſehold, 
So that when his Majeſty ſhould begin to recover, he might find 
every thing about him ſo deranged, that the mere knowledge of 
ſuch an alteration might be enough to drive any other man out of 
his ſenſes. He did not mean to caſt the leaſt reflection on the 
Prince of Wales, for whom he had the higheſt perſonal reſpect, 
but he thought no man ought to be truſted with power it was 
the infirmity of human nature to be attached to its poſſeſſion, 
Lord Hawkeſbury had paid much attention to the precedents, 
and perfectly agreed with Lord Camden in their analogy and ap- 
plication—he averred it to be his opinion, that any inference, to 
draw aſemblance between the preſent moment and the Revolution, 
were foreign to the ſubject; for at that time the Throne was va- 
cant, and no one would ſurely {tate that to be the caſe at pre- 
fen. Our anceſtors had acted upon the neceflity of the times, 
and they had acted prudently ; it behoved their Lordſhips, there- 
fore, to take example, and follow their precepts.— The ſetting 
up a power to put the Great Seal, had been ridiculed as a fiction; 
perhaps it was ſo, and he would aſk, what that could be termed, 
when Henry the Fifth died, and the Heir Apparent was only 
nine months old; the Lord Chancellor reſigned the Seal into the 
infant's hand, and by that Seal a Parliament was called, and the 
great office:s of ſtate appointed. —-So when Louis XIV. died, 
and the Duc d'Orleans became Regent for a few days, and had the 
whole power in his hands, the young King was carried and 
placed on the T hrone, in a lit de juſtice, the Chancellor went 
upon his knees before him, ſtated the number of his troops, the 
proceedings of his Parliament, and reported the Royal Anſwer ; 
were not theſe fictions? And if they had been before admitted 
in caſes of neceſſity, he knew not why they ſhould be objected to 
now,—In anſwer to Lord Stormont's declaration, that as the 
Great Seal was admitted to be undeniable evidence in a court 
of law, if the Lord Chancellor could put it to a Commiſſion in 
the caſe propoſed, he might do fo to any Commiſſion that he 
thought proper, without incurring danger of puniſhment ;Lord. 


Hawſkeſbury faid, that if a Keeper of the Great Seal ſhould- 
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venture the riſque of putting the Great Seal to any Commiſſion, 
without the authority and ſanction of the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, though it was true he could not be tried in a court of law, 
he might be tricd beſore the High Court of Parliament, where 
an impeachment would reach him, and bring him to his merited 
puniſhment.—Another thing their Lordſhips ſhould remember, 
was, that the Houſe of Commons had paſſed theſe Reſolutions, and 
what would be the conſequence of there being avowedly a dif- 
ference of opinion between the two Houſes, which, notwith- 
ſanding what had been {aid to the contrary, in his- opinion, were 
a complete Parliament, and competent to act, upon a caſe of 
emergency? | | | 8 

Lord Parcheſter declared his abhorrence of the idea of ſetti 
up a ſhadow, and proceeding upon a fiction, when there did not 
exiſt the leaſt neceſſity for it. He thanked Lord Rawdon for his 
motion, and very ſucceſsfully combated ſeveral of the axioms 
laid down in favour of the Reſolutions, which, he ſaid, were 
abſolutely contradictory in themſelves; for the firſt of them 
clearly and unequivocally declared, that the executive power of 
the Crown was incapable of acting, and yet the third Reſolution 
went to employ that very executive power as an active agency. 

A learned Lord ſaid, he could tee no difference between an 
Heir Apparent and an Heir Preſumptive; the difference was 
plain in this imple caſe, the lineal ſueceſſion could not be injured 
in the former, whereas it might in the latter ; but that learned 
Lord had declared, there exiſted no difference between infancy, 
and incapacity by infirmities, although he believed the difference 
was plain to every man in the kingdom. He hinted at the ne- 
ceflity there was for caution in putting the Great Seal, without 
the King's command, as an Act of Indemnity might not always 
be procured, and yet it might be neceſſary. His Lordſhip de- 
precated a difference of opinion with the other Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, and ſaid, in the very centenary of the Revolution, when 
the people were preparing to erect a pillar in honour of that me- 
morable event, their Lordſhips were called to pull up by the 
roots the Conſtitution, which had been ſo gloriouſly eſtabliſhed 
in 1688. He declared he felt abaſhed, as a Peer of Parliament, 
and a Member of that Houſe, on finding that the Houſe of Com- 
mons ſhould have taken upon themſelves to declare what was 
his right, and his duty. | | 

Lord Garlifle could not perceive, that becauſe the Houſe of 
Commons had paſſed a Reſolution, that was any additional ar- 
gument why their Lordſhips ſnould paſs it alſo, The Commons, 
indeed, in this inſtance, had gone beyond their uſual mode, for 
they had abſolutely decided what was the Right of their Lord» 
ſhips, and ſo faved-them the trouble of any enquiry, (825217 


He 
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| He thought the attempt to bring forward a deciſion of Right 


which had never been claimed, and eſpecially after their Lord. 
ſhips had been told, from the higheſt poſſible authority, it never 
would, was very reprehenſible; it was particularly incumbent 
on their Lordſhips to proceed with caution ; for, in his opinion, 
it would be of infinite more conſequence to differ in our pro- 
ceedings with Ireland, than alter a Reſolution of the Houle of 
Commons.—lIf we acted right and juſtly, there could be no 
doubt but Ireland would follow our footſteps, but if, on the con- 
trary, we deviated from the path of propriety, we muſt expect 
her to differ as far as to the ſtrait road of rectitude. - After ex. 
poſing the futility of ſeveral of the precedents, he concluded, by 
expreſſing his hearty wiſhes in favour of the amendment. 

The Marquis of Lanſdowne began a moſt perſpicuous and 
molt pertinent ſpeech, by declaring the queſtion comprehended 
and involved in the diſcuſſion and deciſion of that day, to be of 
the greateſt magnitude and importance, and meriting the moſt 
ſerious and ſolemn deliberation of any, that had ever engaged the 
attention of a Houſe of Parliament. He owned, he ſaid, it gave 
him very particular concern that Miniſters had ſent up the third 
Reſolution from the Houſe of Commons, at the ſame time that 
they had ſent up the ſecond, and that they had coupled it with it; 
not. that he did not fully approve of the third Reſolution, but 
merely becauſe the circumſtance of its having accompanied the 
ſecond Reſolution, had afforded the ingenuity of thoſe, who 
wiſhed to prevent the ſecond Reſolution from receiving the ſane- 
tion of that Houſe, an opportunity of drawing arguments out of 
the third Reſolution, and applying them in objection to the 
ſecond. 

Miniſters, he ſaw, had made the precedent of the early part 
of the reign of Henry the Sixth, the precedent for their pro- 
ceeding. He thought they were right in ſo doing, and he wiſh- 
ed to God, they had gone farther, and followed up the precedent 
in all its forms. Had ſuch a meaſure been adopted, a meaſure 
which he ſhould have conſidered as perfectly proper, and per- 
fectly juſtifiable, a great deal of the argument, that their Lord. 
ſhips had that day heard, would have been cut up by the roots, 
and it would have been impoſſible for it to have been advanced. 


In contradiction to the doctrines that had been aſſerted, about 


the two Houſes of Parliament, and that they were then in a Con- 
vention; ſingle and unconnected with any ſet of men as he ſtood, 
he had no heſitation in declaring, that the preſent was to all in- 
tents and purpoſes a Parliament, a Parliament regularly aſſem- 
bled. The King had aſſembled them, the King had the un- 
doubted authority ſo to do, becauſe the King was living. He 
pretended not to any great knowledge of law, but he knew 
enough of it to be perfectly aſſured, that, according to the wr 
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and the conſtitution, the throne was never vacant, and that the 
King in no age, nor in no condition, neither as a minor, or 
otherwiſe, was ever conlidered as unequal, and incompetent to 
the exerciſe of the royal functions. Minors in private lite, he 
obſerved, had a variety of rights; they could preſent to livings, 
and could perform many different acts of conſiderable import- 
ance. He wiſhed, therefore, that his Majeſty's Miniſters had 
come down at once with ſuch a commiſſion, as the third Propo- 
ſition pointed out, and that inſtead of having to diſcuſs the pro- 
priety of putting the Great Sea] to ſuch a commiſſion, they 
would have had: in the firſt inſtance, to have acted upon ſuch 
a. commiſſion. It would have coincided much with his opinion, 
in oppoſition to a practice that had of late years obtained, and 
eſpecially during the American war, viz. the practice of coming 
to Parliament in the firſt inſtance, and receiving its ſanction 
beforehand for the meaſures of executive government, thus con- 
founding the legiſlative with the executive; taking away the re- 
ſponſibility from Miniiters for their meaſures, and weakening the 
powers of enquiry and cenſure, which the Conſtitution had wiſe- 
ly lodged in Parliament. - 

This practice during the American war, their Lordſhips would 
do him the juſtice to recollect, he had conſtantly reprobated. It 
was a practice that ought to be reſiſted, becauſe if it were ſuf 
fered to prevail, it would confound the principles of the Conſti- 
tution, and take away one of its wiſeſt and moſt beneficial pro- 
viſions. Noble Lords had obſerved, that ſome riſque would have 
been run, if the officer holding the Great Seal, had, of his own 
authority, affixed it to a Commiſſion to hold the Parliament in 
the King's name. Some riſque, undoubtedly, would have been 
run, but great officers were created for the execution of great 
and important acts, and if they would run no riſque and no ha- 
zard, they had no buſineſs in great ſituations. He could not, 
however, ſee that any great riſque would have been run by any 
man holding the Great Seal, who, in the preſent critical ſituation 
of affairs, ſhould have aſſembled the Parliament, and brought 
together the collective wiſdom of the nation, eſpecially when it 
was conſidered what ſort of a Parliament the preſent was—not a 
Parliament packed for the occaſion, but a free Parliament—a 
Parliament that had been approved by the country, and had been 
long in exiſtence, previous to the unfortunate calamity, which 
every man lamented, but no man felt more ſincerely, more ſeri- 
= or more at heart, than he did, 

he ſingle circumſtance, of having called the Parliament to- 
gether in the way that he had mentioned, would have cut up 
much unneceſſary debate; and ſure he was, that the two Houſes 
were fully equal to the acquitting of any Miniſter, who had, in 
| | fuck 
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fuch- an emergency, put the Great Seal to a Commiſſion, con- 
ſtituting them a Parliament, | 

His Lordſhip ſpoke of the Precedents that had been adduced, 
and were contained in the Report on the table, in terms of re- 
ſpect ; declaring that, in his opinion, it was impoſſible to have 
collected a line of Precedents more applicable to the circum- 
ſtances in which they at preſent ſtood. In the courſe of the dif. 
cuſhon, it had, he obſerved, been aſſerted, that no Precedent 
bore preciſely on the caſe in point, and that could be adduced, 
in which a Prince of Wales, of full age, was not appointed 
Regent. Let thoſe who confidently reſted on that aſſertion, be 
ſo good as to tell him, when, in a ſituation like the preſent, 
there had ever exiſted a Prince of Wales of full age ? They all 
knew that no ſuch caſe had ever occurred. | 
Much, his Lordſhip obſerved, had been ſaid of Right, and it 
had, on the one hand, been ftrenuouſly contended, that the 
Prince of Wales had an inherent Right to the Regency; on the 
other, that there was no Right but in the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. That the latter aſſertion was true, and the former un- 
true, he had the fulleſt authority for maintaining, an authority 
which, when he mentioned it, would convince every man who 
heard him, and put the matter beyond all queſtion. 
The authority to whom he referred, was one of the beſt con- 
ſtitutional writers that we had; it was Mr. Juſtice Foſter, who, 
in his book on the Principles of the Conſtitution, denies the 
Right even of hereditary ſucceſſion, and ſays it is no Right what- 
ſoever, but merely a political expedient, calculated and contrived 
for the good of the governed, and with a view to preſerve their 
peace and happineſs, by preferring the chance of a variety of 
different men, to a variety 'of diſputed claims, that might on 
every demiſe of a Sovereign convulſe the empire, and throw all 


things into confuſion, "The Crown, Mr. Juſtice Foſter: faid, 


was not merely a deſcendable property, like a layſtall, or a pig's- 
Rye, but was put in truft for millions, and for the happineſs of 
ages yet unborn, which Parliament has it always in its power to 
thape, to alter, and to faſhion, juſt as it ſhall think proper. And 
in ſpeaking of Parliament, his Lordſhip ſaid, Mr, Juſtice Foſter 
repeatedly ſpoke of the two Houſes of Parliament only. Let 
their Lordſhips, therefore, conſider the danger of the doctrine, 


that there exiſted, in the Prince of Wales, a Right to exerciſe 


the Royal Authority during his Majeſty's incapacity, and that 
the two Houſes had no Right to interfere, or to appoint whom 
they conſidered as the moſt proper perſon to be the Regent. 

A variety of cafes might be put, his Lordſhip ſaid, in which 


it might appear, that the Heir Apparent might be an rr wi. | 


perſon to be entruſted with the Regency. Suppoſe, for inſtance, 


the preſent Prince of Males, initead of reſiding at WO and 
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ſetting an example of affection and tender regard for the Sove- 
reign; inſtead of doing the honours of the country to foreign- 
ers, and raiting the national character for poliſned manners, as 
report {aid he had done, throughout Europe, he had been cabal- 
ling away his time in the capital, intriguing with the army and 
navy, cultivating his intereſt with foreign powers, endeavouring 
to rouze the countries dependent on Great Britain, trying to 
render them ſubſervient to his atereſts, and raiſing money to 
carry on his ambitious projects, and endeavouring, by undue 
means like thete, to enforce ais claim, and maintain his right 
would not every man in the kingdom with, that if ſuch had been 
the conduct of the Prince of Wales, that there was a power in 
the two Houſes of Parliament to ſtep in, prevent ſuch a charac- 
ter from being Regent, and 2ppoint another. This proved, in- 
conteſtably, the propriety, he might ſay, the neceſſity, of decid- 
ing the Right, exiſting in the two Houſes of Parliament; and 
thoſe who alledged the danger of touching upon the Right, had 
themſelves made it to be abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe they all 
unitormly aſſerted, that there did exiſt a Right in the Prince of 
Wales, and yet every one of them had been afraid to argue it. 
At the ſame time he did not mean to ſay, that the Prince of Wales 
ought not to be the perſon named as the Regent; far from it, 
it was ſo much the general ſenſe of the whole nation, that the 
Prince ſhould; that if any member of either Houſe was to main- 
tain that he ought not, they well knew, the man who ſhould be 
known to have been raſh enough to have made ſuch a declara- 
tion, when he went into the ſtreets, would be torn into twent 
pieces. | 
With regard to the intended limitations, whatever they ſhould 
be; that made the deciſion of the Queſtion of Right abſolutel 
neceſlary; becauſe it would, if avoided then, recur with double 
force, when the Queſtion of Limitations came to be agitated. 
Beiides, ſuppoſing that it ihould happen, when the Queſtion of 
Limitations was debated, that it ſhould be the general opinion, 
that the Prince of Wales ought to be ſole Regent, without any 
reſtrictions whatſoever ; in that cafe, it ſurely would be moſt 
delirable to have the Queſtion of Right decided firſt. Where, 
he thould like to know, was the danger to ariſe from, that made 
either the diſcuſſion or the deciſion of that queſtion miſchiev- 
ous Could any noble Lord, who profeſſed to much fear, leſt 
the diſcuſſion ſhould take place in the Houſe, ſtate a ſingle ſymp- 
tom of the danger, or of the diſapprobation of the people, thewn 


in any part of the country, on account of the very ample diſcuſ- 


lion, the Queſtion of Right had undergone in the Houſe of Com- 
mons? Was the diſapprobation of the people, occaſioned, by the. 
deciſion of the Houte of Commons, to be found in the cicy of 
London? Was it to be found among the merchants of the 5 
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who, he ſaw, had advertiſed a meeting? Was it to be found in 
any city or great town throughout the country? 


A noble Earl had talked of Ireland ; had he found it in Ireland, 


or did he really think it would be found there? Had another no- 
ble Lord found it in Scotland ? Where then could be the danger 
of diſcyfling it in that Houſe ? There could be none. He wiſhed 
it might be not only diſcuſſed but decided, that the eyes of all man- 
kind might be opened to the important fact that muſt reſult from 
the diſucſſion and deciſion, viz. that the people had mf eſſential 
Rights of their own, but that Kings and Princes had no Rights 
whatever, He wiſhed it might be decided for the benefit of foreign 
countries, that thoſe who ſuffered oppreflion under governments 
the moſt deſpotick, might be taught their rights as men, and learn, 
though their rights were not like the Rights of Engli hmen, ſe- 
cured by Precedents and Charters, yet that their Rights mult be 
acknowledged as ſoon as ever they choſe to aſſert them. 

Since he had fat in Parliament, his Lordſhip declared, he never 
had given a vote more ſincerely, with more heartfelt conviction, 
nor more conſcientiouſly, than he ſhould give his vote that night in 
favour of the three Reſolutions, by which he hoped for ever to 
ſet at reſt the claim of a Right to a Regency in any man, be that 
man who he might. 


He declared, he could not ſuppreſs his aſtoniſhment at hearing 


noble Lords talk of the diſcuſſion and deciſion of that queſtion, 
tending to weaken the Regent's government ; the very reverſe 
muſt be its effect; what could ſtrengthen a government more, 
than, previous to its taking place, to have it declared on the full 
authority of both Houſes: of Parliament, that the right of nomi- 
nating a * — reſted in the people, and that the Prince of Wales 
was choſen Regent, not from any claim of right on his part to 
that diſtinction and that high office, but with the unanimous 
voice of a nation of freemen | 3 

Seen in this its true light, it was equally the intereſt of the 
Sovereign, and of the Prince of Wales, that the deciſion of the 
Queſtion of Right ſhould be firſt made in behalf of the people, 
and the Prince's Right ſtand ſolely on the favour and fondneſs of 
the people, who choſe him to rule over them. No government 
could be fo ſtrong, no acceſſion to power ſo glorious, as that ori- 
ginating in ſuch a principle! Far beyond any advantage that 
could be drawn from a dark claim un-admitted and unacknow- 
ledged, the Prince would have the benefit and the happinets of be- 
ing appointed the head of a free people, by their own unanimous 
conſent, and thence he would be aſſured that they would ſupport 
him in his fituation, with their lives and fortunes, againſt every 
poſſible attack, AT IPG | | 

[In the courſe of his ſpeech Lord Lanſdowne ſaid he was glad 


to ſee Noble Lords opinions had a little come round, and * 
; idea 
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idea of the conſtitutional importance of the Royal Negative de- 
livered there, when bills were preſented, for the aflent of the 
Crown, was not ſo unpopular, asit had been when he endeavour- 
ed to maintain it ſome time ſince in that Houſe, He alſo faid, he 
had enquired of foreigners, what the Electorate of Hanover had 
done on the preſent occaſion, and he had received for anfwer, that 
neither in Hanover, nor throughout all Germany, had any in- 
ſtance of the kind occurred.) 

Lord Loughborough roſe the moment the Marquis of Lanſdowne 


fat down, and in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, maintained the 


doctrine of the Prince of Wales's having a Right ſuperior, beyond 
all compariſon, to the claim of any other man to — and 
that conſequently the aſſertion, & that the Prince had no more 
right to the Regency than any other individual ſubject, was mon- 
ſtrous and abſurd beyond all ſufferance. : | 

His Lordſhip began with ſaying, that after what had paſſed in 


that Houſe, and elſewhere, reſpecting opinions delivered by him 


on a former day, it could not be ſuppoſed that he could let the op- 
portunity. paſs by, without taking ſome notice of what he had 
alluded to. The noble Marquis who had juſt ſat down, had, he 
faid, delivered many ſentiments in which he perfectly concurred, 
but as 'was frequently the caſe in debate, different men were 
agreed upon the ſame premiſes, and yet drew very oppoſite con- 


cluſions from each other; ſo he differed in the application of the 


inferences, made from the ſame premiſes, by the noble Mar- 
uis, | 7 | 
g He would ſtate at what point it was, that the opinions of the 
noble Marquis, and his own diverged from each other. His 
Lordſhip declared, that he grounded his doctrine reſpecting the 
Right of hereditary ſucceſſion to the Throne, and, by analogy, - 
the Right of hereditary ſucceſſion to the exerciſe of Executive 
Power, on Mr. Juſtice Foſter's Treatiſe on the Principles of the 
Conſtitution ; and he was ready to admit, that a right to heredi- 
tary ſucceſſion to the Throne was not an original veſted right, 
tnat belonged in the firſt inſtance to one of a family, and was de- 
leendible to the heirs in like manner as deſcendible property of an 
ordinary deſcription ; but that it was made hereditary, for the 
general benefit of the community, and to guard againſt the dan- 
ger and miſchief reſulting from the pretenſions of a variety of 
claimants on the one hand, and the known and aſcertained fatal 
conſequences of an elective Crown, | 
With regard to the negative of the Crown, in the caſe of bills 
preſented for the royal alent, he agreed alſo there with the noble 
Marquis, that the right of giving a negative in that caſe, was an 
ellential prerogative, which might be exerciſed as an inſurmount- 
able barrier between the Crown on the one part, and the two 
Houſes of Parliament on the other ; but then he muſt _— 


* 
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that there could exiſt but one poſſible caſe, in which it could he 
maintained, that a Prince of the Houſe of Brunſwick could be in- 
duced to exerciſe it; and that was, where the two Houſes of Par. 
liament ſhould have meditated and carried into all the effe& that 
| they could of themſelves give it, an attack on the rights of the 
Crown, ſo repugnant to the ſenſe and feelings of the people at large, 
that the King's pronouncing his negative on ſuch a bill, when 
tendered for the royal aſſent, thould be held to be a popular exer- 
tion of his Prerogative. | 
His Lordſhip proceeded to- dwell at length on the words of the 
Reſolution, and precedents which had been offered to the Houſe, 
Of the latter he ſaid, that of the Revolution was molt in point, and 
yet was by no means ſtrictly applicable. The bonds of ſociety 
were then broken, and the frame of the government then under- 
went a temporary diſſolution - This was by no means the caſe 
at preſent. I heir ſituation, though hazardous, was not, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, fo near © the brink and fhoal of time” as in 
the inſtance alluded to; they were undoubtedly not far from dan- 
ger, but there was, in his mind, no poſſible danger which could 
reſult, ſo much to be avoided, as that of the two Houſes taking 
upon them to /-g://ate, independant of the Kingly Authority. This 
danger was, by no means precluded, by their agreeing to inter- 
poſe a commiſſion, for the purpoſe of giving the ſhadow of Royal 
Aſſent to their proceedings. On the contrary, it would be looked 
upon, as proceeding from a conſciouſneſs of their want of power, 
and a diſavowal of their right, even, in the very moment it was 
exerciſed. | | 
His Lordſhip contended, that the Reſolution of Right was pur- 
poſely drawn, to cover a latent and a concealed purpoſe ; different 
from that which the words of it profeſſed to import; it was, he 
faid, neither more nor leſs than a declaration on the part of the 
two Houſes, that the Regent was an elective office, and that the 
two Houfes of Parliament were the electors. He argued very 
_ Elaborately on this poſition, and denied that the precedents were 
in point; ſince the Parliament convened on the death of Henry 
the Fifth, was a compleat legiſlature, conſiſting of King, Lords, 
and Commons ; whereas now, they were only the two Houſes, 
and had not conſidered themſelves as a Parliament; the Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons having, though, for his part, be 
thought without occation, doubted whether he had authority to 
iſſue a writ ; not one of the ſtanding orders having been enforced; 
and there not having been any Votes printed, and various 
other forms, that belonged to a regular ſeſſion of Parliament, not 
having been complied with. He doubted whether parliamentar} 
privilege exiſted at that moment. He ſaid, he did not mean pfi- 
vilege of Peerage, becauſe, as their Lordſhips well knew, that 
Privilege always exiſted; but privilege is a Member of the othe! 


Houſe. 


( 2277 ) 
Houſe, He aſked the noble and learned Lord oppoſite to him, 


that he was not clear, if a man committed for a contempt, was 
to ſue out his writ of Habeas Corpus, and be brought before him 
as a Judge, to be admitted to bail; whether he ſhould or ſhould 
not admit him, or remand him to cuſtody ? He believed, much 
as he reſpected their Lordſhips, and unwilling as he ſhould be to 
incur the diſpleaſure of the Houſe, he ſhould rather be ſwayed by 
fear of the man's bringing his action for damages, than by the 
danger of offending their Lordſhips, and incurring the cenſure of 
the Houſe, whatever it might be. | | 
He owned, that if the Parliament had been opened by a Com- 
miſſion under the Great Seal, as ſtated by the noble Marquis, one 
difficulty would have been ſolved, but not the difficulty on the 
preſent queſtion z which muſt have recurred, whenever it came 
| under diſcuſſion. He ſtrenuouſly recommended agreeing with 
] the amendment, moved by the noble Lord, as the readieſt way of 
; leflening their embarraſſment, —_— that the Legiſlature, 


j when compleat, would certainly poſſeis a ſufficient thare of 
7 power to carry into effect any parliamentary proceeding, which 
$ was neceſſary for its own exiſtence ; and that any Bill of Li- 


mitations could be brought in, and paſſed after the Regent was 


Al declared. | | 
d His Lordſhip commented on the very light grounds of dif- 
: ference of opinion that there was among them; ſome had aſ- 
48 ſerted that the Prince of Wales had an inherent right to the Re- 

geney; others that he poſſeſſed an irrefiſtible claim; and others 
| again, that he poſſeſſed neither, but was, nevertheleſs, the only 
fit perſon to be declared Regent. Being, therefore, agreed in 
the main point, he contended that they ought to proceed to 
carry that into effect, and not to waſte more time about the mode 
of doing that, which, it was on all hands agreed, ought to be 
done forthwith, | 

His Lordſhip argued on the little analogy that the precedent of 


I time; inſtancing the meſſage that had been ſent to the ſick 
ng at Windſor, and his having been brought into that Houſe 
a priſoner, and wounded, after the battle of St. Alban's, where 
he had been made captive, by the Duke of York, and a variety 
of other circumſtances, founded on hiſtory, and different ſources 
of information. His Lordſhip at length concluded, a very ela- 
borate argument, with repeating his concurrence with the motion 
of amendment. 

The Lord Chancellor left the woolfack, objected to the amend- 
ment, and combated the various arguments that had been ad- 
Yanced in ſupport of it, and againſt the ſecond and third Refo- 
luions. His Lordfhip began with taking notice of that part of 

. Q 2 Lord 


whether they could puniſh any man for a contempt ; declaring, 
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Henry the Sixth, in the 32d and 33d years of his reign, bore to the 


11 


Lord Loughborough's ſpeech, in which the noble and learned 
Lord had queſtioned the exiſtence of parliamentary privilege, un- 
der. the preſent circumſtances of the two Houſes aſſembling, and 
had ſtated his doubt, in what manner he ſhould be inclined to act, 
were a man, who had been committed for a breach of privilege, 
and had ſued out his writ of Habeas Corpus, to be brought before 
him, to be admitted to bail; ſuch queſtions, the Lord Chancellor 
ſaid, were always. diſagreeable, and at. that time peculiarly un- 
pleaſant. In his mind, penalties and puniſhments of any kind, 
ought not to be annexed to mere error of judgment in magiſ- 
trates ; but, he would venture to ſay, that if ſuch an inſtance 
were to occur to the noble and learned Lord himſelf, as a Judge, 
and he ſhould think it his duty to refuſe to admit the man to bail, 
and ſhould be of opinion, that it belonged to the public, that the 
man ought to remain in cuſtody, the noble and learned Lord 
would do his duty, and remand him, without the leaſt conſidera- 
tion either of the 500l. penalty, or the other penal proviſions of 
the ſtatute. . | Ten FL | 
Having ſaid this, his Lordſhip proceeded to conſider the words 
of the amendment that had been propoſed,. and. declared he was 
lad, that the words of it had not been of the noble and learned 
3 ſupplying; becauſe, he was ſure, they were not only irre- 
concileable to the noble and learned Lord's arguments, but ſuch 
as conveyed no diſtinct or preciſe meaning whatever. Had 
thoſe, who propoſed the amendment, been ſo good as to have 
explained what they meant, or accompanied the recital of the 
words of the amendment, with any thing like a reaſon, to ſhew 
their propriety and application, the Houſe might, poſſibly, have 
known how to have treated them; as they ſte at preſent, they 
were mere inſenſible words, conveying nodiſtinct Hort. Thewords 
purported to be a Reſolution of that Houſe, © hat an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his. Royal Highneſs the .-rince of Wales 
praying his Royal Highneſs to take upon himſelf, as ſole Regent, 
the adminiſtration of Executive Government, &c, He begged 
to know what the term Regent meant? Where was he to find it 
defined? In what law book, or what ſtatute ? He had heard of 
cuſtodes Regni, of Lieutenants for the King, of Guardians and 
| Protectors, and of Lord Juſtices ; but he knew not where to look 
for an explanation of the office and functions of a Regent, To 
what end then would it be to addreſs the Prince of Wales to 
take upon himſelf an office, the boundaries of which were neither 
known nor aſcertained ? But the amendment attempted ſomes 
thing which, probably, was intended as a ſort of definition of the 
term, Regent, and of the nature of a Regent's office, by adding 
that what the Prince was, to be prayed to take upon himſelf « 
ſole Regent, was, the Adminiſtration of Executive Government; 
there again, however, the expreſſion was dark and equirech 
— - f a 
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What was meant by the Executive Government? Did it mean the 
whole Royal Authority, did it mean the power of Legiſlation, 
did it mean all the Sovereign's functions, without Reſtriction or 
Limitation of any kind whatſoever? If it did, it ought to have 
faid ſo, in expreſs words; and, if it had, would any noble Lord 
have contended, that ſuch a broad degree of authority, as 
amounted to the actual dethroning of his Majeſty, and wreſting 
the ſceptre out of his hand, ought to be voted by that Houſe ? 

He begged their Lordſhips.conftantly to recollect, that in the 
contemplation of law, the political character of a King of Great 
Britain, was always whole and entire, and he deſired them, at the 
ſame time, to keep in mind, that the King's natural character 
was inſeparable from his political character. 

It was, as Sir Matthew Hale, who had been mentioned in the 
courſe of the debate, had well obſerved, owing to this having 
been ſomewhat loſt ſight of, that ſo many miſchiefs had enſued to 
this country, A King was always, though a minor, as had been well 
ſtated by a noble Marquis, and, in all circumſtances, conſidered 
as competent to exerciſe the Royal Authority ; though, from the 
frailty of human nature, he might not be adequate to perform the 
duty of Executive Government, whence it became neceſſary to 
provide for ſupplying that defect. 

His Lordſhip adverted to the precedent in the early part of the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, and went through the particulars of 
the Biſhop of Durham, then Chancellor, going to the infant King, 
when a child of nine months old, in his cradle, and delivering up 
the Great Seal, which was immediately put into the hands of 
the Maſter of the Rolls ; who went into another room, and-put 
the Great Seal to a Commiſſion, empowering the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter to call a Parliament together, and to a variety of other 
Commiſſions ; it being then the cuſtom for all Commiſſions to 
ceaſe on the demiſe of the Sovereign; fo that if the ſtep that had 
been taken, by the great men of that day, had not been adopted; 
there would not have been a Magiſtrate in the kingdom who could 
have acted. 3 

He ſtated the proceedings of the Parliament aſſembled by vir- 
tue of the writs then iſſued, which had been ſent, the writs for 
repreſentatives of counties down to the ſheriffs, and thoſe for-bo- 
roughs to the laſt returning officers. The very firſt bill paſſed by _ 
that Parliament, was a Bill of Indemnity to thoſe who had made 
uſe of the Great Seal as he had deſcribed. He reaſoned upon this 
fact, and maintained the cloſe analogy, that the precedent bore 
to our preſent ſituation. 

He juſtified the taking the advice of the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, on the preſent occaſion, as the beſt mode of proceeding z 
of old, when the number of Privy Counſellors was not ſo great 
% at preſent, and when it was not cuſtomary for his Maje to 
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have thoſe perſons Members of his Privy Council, who he never 
choſe to meet; in a dilemma like the preſent, the meaſures to be 
adopted for the public ſafety might originate there; and others 
there were, who thought his Majeſty's Cabinet Council the pro- 
per place: he differed in reſpect to both. He had heard, indeed, 
of ſome Antiquaries, who were of opinion, that upon ſuch emer. 
gencies, a middle Council between the two, comp ſed of the 
Judges, and the King's Miniſters, ought to be formed; but the 
beſt Council of all, in his judgment, was the Grand Council of 
the nation; and he begged their Lordſhips to recollect, that Mi- 
niſters had riſqued ſomething in ſuffering the two Houſes of Par- 
liament to aſſemble on the expiration of the Proclamation of pro- 
rogation, and without giving four days notice to any individual 
Member of either Houte. 

It was now ſaid, when the rights of the two Houſes to ſupply 
the defect in the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, were diſcuſled 
and decided, and they were called upon, to concur with the Houſe 
of Commons, in reſolving the means that were to be reſorted to 
for that purpoſe ; that the two Houſes were about to exerciſe the 
powers of the Executive Government, and to do an act of legil- 
lation. Had Miniſters, of themſelves, put the Great Seal to a 
Commiſſion, for calling the two Houſes together, and opened 
Parliament in that way ; he was perſuaded, that the charge of 
their being about to take upon themſelves the Executive Go- 
vernment would have been thundered in their ears ten times more 
loudly. | 

He ſaid, he would tell that Houſe, what had been his opinion, 
when the unfortunate calamity, that had put them under the pre- 
ſent circumitances of difficulty was firſt known. It was to reſort 
to the Grand Council of the nation, and to call upon them, in 
the face of the public, to act upon their own wiſdom and au- 
thority. c | 

Wich regard to the argument that political neceſſity ought not 
to be the ground of a proceeding of an extraordinary nature, be- 
cauſe it was not ſo well known as moral neceſſity, the very reverſe 
was the fact; political neceflity being much better known than 
any other neceſſity; having been repeatedly made the ground of 
the moſt important proceedings to be found in their hiſtory, But 
it was ſaid, if upon the principle of political neceſſity, they could, 
in any one inſtance, aſſume the executive authority and legiſlate ; 
they might carry that unconſtitutional practice much further, ſo 
far, indeed, that there was no knowing to what extent the doc- 
trine might be carried. This his Lordſhip conſidered as idle and 
abſurd, — the neceſſity, that preſſed, went to one point only, 
and no further, viz. to the pailing a bill to enable them to ap- 
point a perſon Regent, and at the ſame time to define what 2 
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meant by ſuch appointment, and under what ſpecifick limitations 


the Regency was to be carried on. | 8 
That the unanimous voice of the public, pointed to one perſon 
only, and that, the Prince of Wales, was, he admitted, a cir- 
cumſtance highly fortunate for the country. No man had a 
higher reſpect for the Prince, than he had; he wiſhed him as 
well as thoſe who affected to be more mindful of his intereſts; 
but he would not, for that reaſon, argue that he poſſeſſed any in- 
herent right to the Regency, or that the Prince of Wales, as 
Heir Apparent, could poſſeſs any ſuch right. The Prince had a 
better intereſt in the Crown, than he could have in the Regency ; 
and it was all their duties to take care to preſerve the Crown 
ſafe on the head of the Sovereign, in order when, in a due courſe 
of nature, it ſhould deſcend to the Prince of Wales, he might 
receive it ſolid and entire, as it had been worn by his Majeſty, 
previous to his preſent infirmity. The joint intereits of the Kige 
upon the Throne, and the Heir apparent who was to ſucceed to 
it, were what they were bound to watch over and preierve. All 
that was neceſſary of power and authority, conſiſtent with eve 
other conſtitutional intereſt, he was ready to allow ; but, beyond 
that, no perſonal motives could induce him to proceed, as he 
always maintained the maxim, | 


ir bonus 


Qui conſulta patrum, gui leges juraſq; ſervat. 


His Lordſhip took notice of the precedent of Edward the Se- 
cand, who had fled towards Ireland, and was taken ſomewhere 
near Beaumaris, and, when in cuſtody as a priſoner, was ſeat to 
by Mortimer and the Queen, who beſought his Majeſty to let 
them have the Great Seal to ule it, ad conſervandum pacem Regni, ' 
et ad exhibendum juſtitie ; but when they got it, they had influ- 
ence enough ovet the impriſoned King, to make him, on his own 
part, declare that he delivered it not merely ad converſandum pacem 
Regni, et ad exhibendum juſtitiæ, but pro gratia ; and it was uſed, 
his Lordſhip ſaid, pre gratia with a witneſs, for the Queen and 
Mortimer put the Great Seal to writs, by the authority of which, 
they fold half the demeſne lands of the Crown. We 
His Lordſhip ſpoke of the high qualities of the Prince of Wales, 
in terms of great praiſe ; but, he ſaid, there might be Heirs Ap- 
parent, whoſe lives might have afforded the two Houſes ſufficient 
reaſon for ſetting them aſide from the Regency; he maintained, 
therefore, that it was expedient that the two Houſes ſhould not 
abandon ſuch a power, nor under the circumſtances of the caſe, 
avoid avowing it to be their right. 

He obſerved, that thoſe noble Lords, who had talked of the 
Right of the Prince of Wales to the Regency, had not ventured 
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to argue it, but had ſaid, as all men were agreed that the Prince 
of Wales, whether he had any Right or not, ought to be the 
perſon appointed Regent, the. wiſeſt way would be for that Houle 
to addreſs him immediately to take upon him, as ſole Regent, 
the adminiftration of the executive government. He ſhewed, 
that were ſuch advice fit to be followed, that even the two 
. Houſes would be under the neceflity of legiſlating for them. 
ſelves ; and yet the very perſons who gave ſuch advice, upon 
arguing the third propoſition, faid, if they attempted to legiſlate, 
in a fingle inſtance of unavoidable and preſſing exigency, the 
Statute of the 13th Charles II. was directly in their teeth. 

He agreed with the Marquis of Lanſdowne, as to the conſti- 
tutional importance of the Crown's having the power of a nega- 
tive, when Bills were tendered for the Royal Aſſent; declaring, 
. that he not only concured entirety with the noble. Marquis on 
that point, and had thought himſelf indebted to him for the pains 
he had taken, on a former occaſion, to point out the utility of 
ſuch a power being lodged in the Crown ; but was ſatisfied in 
his own mind, that ſo far from that being a power, which no 
Prince of the Houſe of Brunſwick was likely to exerciſe, a day 
would occur, ſooner or later, in which the ſalvation of the Con- 
ſtitution and the Country, might depend on the royal Exerciſe of 
that truly important prerogative. 

His Lordſhip made uſe of a great many other pertinent and 
cogent arguments, to prove, that the intereſts of the Prince of 
Wales would be beſt ſerved, by agreeing to the Reſolutions, and 
proceeding to ground a Bill upon them, in which the degree of 
authority, and the nature of the functions to be veſted in the 
perſon who was to ſtand between the Crown and the two Houſes 
of Parliament, ſhould be preciſely marked and aſcertained, as 
well as the extent of the limitations which the exigency of the 
caſe might require; and that fome conditions ought to be annexed 
to the tender of the. office, no thinking man, he was perſuaded, 
would deny. | | 

Lord Rawdon, defended the words of his Motion, from the 
imputations caſt upon them, and ſaid, that, notwithſtanding the 
various legal alluitons and logical ſubtleties which the genius of 
ingenuity had uſed againit the amendment ; he was convinced 
he was acting upon the principles of conſtitutional juſtice, by 
endeavouring to cancel Reſolutions, inimical to that ſpirit of na- 
tional freedom, which it had been the Pride of his political lite 
to cheriſh and maintain. 08 | | 

At half after twelve the Houſe divided on the Queſtion, that 
the words of the Reſolution, as originally moved, ſtand part of 
the Queſtion, | 


Vii 
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Hes 5 — 99 
Noes — | 606 . 
Majority — 33 


The ſecond Reſolution was then read, and the Previous Queſ- 
tion being moved, it was determined in the negative; the Queſ- 
tion was then put. upon the ſecond Reſolution and it was <P 

The third Reſolution was next read, and being objected to, 
the Queſtion was put, when the Queſtion was affirmed, 

The Report of the Reſolutions was made to the Houſe by 
Lord Onſlow, and the ſame was ordered to be taken into far- 
ther conſideration next Monday; to which day the Houſe ad- 
journed at one o'clock. 

There were thirteen Dukes, including two of the Royal Fa- 
mily, four Marquiſſes, ſeventeen Biſhops, beſides upwards of 


fifty Earls, fix Viſcounts, and near fixty Barons in the Houſe. 


Lift of the Diviſion in the Houſe of Lords, on the 


Amendment to the Reſolution moved by Lord Rawaon. 


Not Contents. 


Contents. Contents. | Not Contents. 

TheDukesof York Lords Audley | The Dukes of Rich- Harrington 
Cumberland St. John mond Warwick 
Norfolk Clifton (E. of Beaufort. Harcourt 
Bedford Darnley) St. Alban's Darlington 
Portland Teynham Brandon Fauconberg 
Devonſhire Craven Chandos Delaware 
Northumberland Boyle (E. of Bridgwater Radnor 

Marg. of Townſhend Cork) Newcaſtle Chatham 

Earls of Derby Hay (E. of | Montague, Bathurſt 
Huntingdon - . Kinnoul) | Marg. of Stafford Ayleſbury 
Suffolk Cadogan Lanſdowne Clarendon 
Carliſle Monſon Earls of Saliſbury Leiceſter 
Sandwich Chedworth Der:bigh Uxbridge 
Stamford Ponſonby(E. of Weſtmoreland Norwich (D. of 

Exeter 8 Beſborough) Winchelſea Athol 
Peterborough Walpole Cheſterfield. Gorden) 
Shafteſbury Pelham Eſſex Talbot 
Plymouth Egmont Doncaſter Strange (D. of 
Jerſey Vernon Abingdon Viſc. Howe 
Scarborough Cardiffe Gaintborough Weymouth 

| Cho!mondeley Foley Rochford Falmouth 
Buckingham. Loughborough Coventry | Edgecombe 

Fitzwilliam Porcheſter Pawlet Lords W. de Broke 
"Hertford Rodney Oxford Howard of Wal. 
Ilchefter Rawdon Aylesford den 
Spencer Douglas (D. of Suſſex Oſborne (Marg, 
Aberzavenny Queenſberry) Stanhope - of Carmar- 

Viſc, Hereford Malmſbury | Macclesfield . then 
Bolingbroke Stawel f Kerr (D. of Middleton 
Maynard ScoTs PEERS. Roxburgh) - Onſlow 
Hampden Marg. of Lothian Waldegraye Romney 

Effingham | 


Carls 


Dueftion of the 
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- Parts of Egliatown | King Hawkeſbury 
Caſſilis Montford Dover, Kenyon 
Selkirk . Forteſcue Scors PrIIS. 
Bredal baine | | Scarſdale Earls of Morton 

Viſc. Stormont | Boſton Moray 

Loxd Kinnaird - Digby Galloway 

©"  Bi$nors. | Sundriege (D. | Hopetoune | 

Bp. of Wincheſter | of Argyle) Elphinſtone | 
andaff | Amherſt Cathcart 
riftol : Rivers BISsRors. 


—_ Thurlow (Ch.) Arch. of Canterbury 
ö Harrowby Biſhop of London 


Brudenel Durham 
Walſingham Bath and Wells 
Bagot Carliſle ; 
Sydney Saliſbury 
Louvaine ; Peterborough 
| Carteret Worceſter 
Elliott C hefter 
* 02374 | | Bulkeley Lincoln 
Sommers Bangor 
Berwick Glouceſter 


Delaval St. David's 
| - | ; | 


The following Peers, who would have voted with the Ming- 
rity, were abſent on account of illneſs, though in town, 


The Duke of Glouceſter Lords Sandys 
Earl of Egremont Grantley 


N ROF ES T. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


2 Die Lunæ, 29 Dec. 1788. 
THE Order of the day being read, for taking into conſ- 
derxtion the Report from the Committee of the whole 
Houſe, appointed to take into conſideration the State of 
the Nation, and the Reſolutions of the Commons, rela- 
tive to his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, and the means of ſup. 
plying the defect of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal 
Authority ariſing therefrom, delivered at a conference 
on the 23d inſtant, which were referred thereto. An 
the Report of the ſaid Reſolutions being read by the 
k | | 9 555 


Moved to agree with the Commons in the ſaid Reſolutions. 
The queſtion was put thereupon. ; | 


Reſolved in the affirmative. DISSEN- 


„ 


iſt. Becauſe we adhere to the ancient principle recognized and 
declared by the Act of the 13th of Charles the Second, that no 


Act or Ordinance, with the force and virtue of a law, can be 


made by either or both Houſes of Parliament, without the King's 


aſſent; a principle ſtanding as a bulwark to the people againſt the 


two Houſes, as the two Houſes are their ſecurity againſt the 


Crown. 
2dly. Becauſe this principle is tacitly admitted by the Third 
Reſolution, while it overthrows the practice, by a ſimulate ap- 


pearance, of the Royal aſſent, under a Commiſſion to pals Bills, 


a Commiſſion which would be inconſiſtent with the proviſions 
of an Act of 33d Henry the Eighth, requiring, that every com- 
miſſion ſhall be ſigned by his Majeſty's hand. In our preſent 
unhappy ſituation, that eſſential requiſite being unattainable, 
we cannot condeſcend to give a ſanction to a counterfeit repre- 
ſentation of the Royal Signature, and we dare not aſſume a 
power to diſpenſe with the law which makes that Signature eſ- 


lential to the validity of a Commiſſion to paſs Bills. 


3dly. Becauſe we conceive, that the unqueſtionable Rights of 
the people, ſo fallaciouſly repreſented as being m—— by theſe 
Reſolutions, are violently infringed by an unneceſſary aſſumption 
on the part of the two Houſes, of powers beyond thoſe which 
the nation has aſſigned them. Invariable practice in all good 
times, and poſitive laws eftabliſhed by complete Parliaments, 
truly and conſtitutionally repreſenting the nation, have defined 
theſe powers. And we cannot but regard, with the utmoſt ap- 
prehenſion, any propoſal to overſtep thoſe boundaries; when the 
conſequence of ſuch uſurpation is fo fatally marked in the hiſtory 
of our country, | 
4thly. Becauſe it was confeſſed, in the debate, that the powers 
of this Commiſſion were not to be confined ſolely to the act of 
appointing a Regent; to what other purpoſes they may extend 
were not explained. State neceflity, the avowed ground of the 
meaſure, may ſerve as the pretext to any diminution of the juſt 
prerogative of the Crown, or of the liberties of the people, that 
beſt ſuits the deſigns of ambition, Fatal experience had ſhewn, 
to our anceſtors, the boundleſs miſchief of power thus uſur 
under plauſible appearances ; and it is peculiarly the duty of the 
Houſe of Peers to check the renewal of the practice to aſſume 
the name, without the ſubſtance of the Royal Authority, by 
which this Houſe was once annihilated, the monarchy overthrown, 
and the liberties of the people ſubdued. | 740 
5thly. Becauſe theſe dangerous and alarming conſequences of 
the meaſure adopted would have been obviated by the amend- 
ment rejected. It propoſed to ſubſtitute a meaſure, conformable 
to the practice of our anceſtors, at the glorious æra of the Re- 
| ö volution. 
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volution. They ſeized not upon public neceſſity as a convenience 
for the uſurpation of new powers, but proceeded in a plain and 


explicit form to the revival of the Royal Authority with: full 


efficacy, before they entered upon the exerciſe of their legiſlative 
functions. Purſuing a ſimilar courſe, the amendment propoſed 
the immediate nomination of the natural Repreſentative of the 
King, the Heir Apparent of the Crown; to whom alone, it was 
univerſally admitted, the eyes and hearts of all men, during the 
preſent unhappy conjuncture, were turned; that with a perfect 
and efficient Legiſlature, ſuch future proviſions might be enacted, 
as the preſervation of the full and undiminiſhed Authority of the 
Crown, and the Liberties of the People, may require. 


FREDERICK. HENRY 
„Northumberland Hereford 
- Suffolk and Berks Cholmondely 
Maynard "1 Foley 
Rawdon Boyle ry 
Audley Lovel and Holland 
Clifton | Abergavenny - 
Chedworth Teynham | 
Wentworth Fitzwilliam Bedford 
Walpole SN . Cadogan - 
Derby | Carliſle 
Scarborough | Caſſilis 
Porcheſter Cardiff 
Southampton Hay 
Hertford Kinnaird | 
Plymouth | Loughborough 
Ponſonby. Pelham 
> Spencer . Devonſhire 
Norfolk, Earl Marſhall Chr. Briſtol 
Breadalbane Craven | 
Malmeſbury | Huntingdon 
Rodney Lothian 
--.: Selkirk -. Townſhend 
Portland x 


A Proteſt, with two Princes of the Blood at the head of forty- | 
ſeven Peers of the realm, is a circumſtance unprecedented in the 
hiſtory of this country. The above Proteſt is, in every inſtance, 


as comprehending the moſt exalted, illuſtrious, and ancient no- 


bility, as well as thoſe, who, from their hereditary fortunes, 
have the greateſt ſtake in their country, the moſt remarkable to 
be found in the Records of the Houſe. One inſtance only ap- 
pears in the Journals, wherein it is exceeded in number; which 
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| is. the Proteſt entered in the year 1709, on the Impeachment of 


a former night, he had but little right to hope for a more fa- 


rity, without a juſtification of himſelf and thoſe who voted with 


( 237) 
Dr. Sacheverell, which was ſigned by fifty-one Lords. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
, HOVSE OF LORDS 


THE Report. of the Committee of the whole Houſe, which 
fat on Friday, upon the State of the Nation, and the Reſolutions 
read by the Clerk. . ol | by 

Upon the Queſtion being put on the firſt Reſolution, | 

Lord Radon roſe ; he declared, that after what had paſſed on 


vourable termination upon the amendment he then took the li- 
berty of propoſing, by any repetition; yet, in juſtice to himſelf, 


and to the ſentiments of thoſe noble Lords, who had done him 


the honour to agree with and ſupport his ideas on that head, he 
ſhould now propoſe the ſame amendment to the Houſe he had 
then done in the Committee: it was by no means his intention 
to obtrude on their patience, by a recapitulation of what had 
been ſaid in its behalf, but he did it merely with the view, and 
for the fole purpoſe of having it entered upon their Records, 
which he underſtood would not be otherwiſe the caſe ; and he 
was ſtill ſo. firmly convinced of. its juſtice and propriety, that he 
could not conſent to this buſineſs being handed down to poſte- 


him. His Lordſhip then made his Motion, which was nega- 
tived without a diviſion, N EY | | 
The words moved, by way of amendment, to be added to the 


firſt Reſolution, were then read, and upon the Queſtion put, 


negatived, 1 7 Jr | | 7 
The firſt and ſecond Reſolutions were then ſeverally read and 
agreed to. . 3 | 
On the Queſtion being put on the third Reſolution, .. 
Lord Hay (Earl of Kinnoul) roſe, and began with obſerving, 


that although he was conſcious, after the very able and weighty 
e 


arguments that had fallen. from different noble Lords in the de- 
bate in the Committee, nothing he could ſay could alter their 


Lord{hips opinion on the Queſtion ; yet feeling its importance, 


and conſidering the third Reſolution as inimical to the Conſtitu- 
tion, and as tending to authorize his Majeſty's Miniſters to ſet 


up a fourth eſtate, he could not reſiſt the opportunity of deli- 


vering his ſentiments on the ſubject. 


«4 Our 


Fan] 


Our Conſtitution, bi- Lordſhip ſaid, had long been looked ug 

to, with envy, by foreigners, had long been admired and re- 
vered at home; with a Conſtitution ſo eminent in itſelf, ſo juſtly 
eſteemed, innovations were dangerous, and he believed no man 
would undertake to ſay, an attempt in the two Houſes of Par- 
ment, to ſet up any individual or ſet of men, to give the Royal 
Aſſent, was not at leaſt, bordering on innovation. 

His Lordſhip then {poke in a very pathetic manner on his Ma. 
jeſty's melancholy ſituation, as that which naturally would firſt 
preſent itſelf to the minds of all men, and reſpecting which there 
could be but one ſentiment, univerſal regret, accompanied with 
the moſt ardent and fincere wiſhes, that the health of our be- 
loved Sovereign might be ſoon re-eſtabliſhed, and that he might 
be ſpeedily reſtored to his loyal and affectionate ſubjects. 

His Lordſhip faid, he had deprecated the diſcuſſion of the 
Queſtion of Right. It had been agitated without a fufficient 
parliamentary ground; becauſe a noble Lord in that Houſe, and 
an Hon. Gentleman in another, had caſually alluded to it in their 
ſpeeches ; and becauſe rumour had breathed upon it abroad. He 
aſked, would their Lordſhips ſubſtantiate a ſhadow ? Would 
they make the idle buz of the ſtreets the ground-work of their 
proceedings? He adverted to the precedents that had been relied 
on, becauſe the circumſtances of them were, in ſome reſpects, 

1 ſimilar to thoſe of the preſent criſis. He aſked, whether the 
" difimilitude they contained ought not to have as much weight 
1 as their ſimilarity. 5 
l Though it had been laid down by an high authority in that 
1 Houſe, that there was no difference between an Heir Apparent 
1 and an Heir Preſumptive, he muſt, unlearned as he was, refuſe 
9 his conſent to the noble and learned Lord's doctrine. An Heir 
Preſumptive, their Lordſhips well knew, was that fort of heir, 
whoſe pretenſions to the ſucceſſion were liable to be of no avail 
by the poffibility of another heir ariſing, to the excluſion of the 
Heir Preſumptive; whereas an Heir Apparent had no compe- 
titor. An Heir Preſumptive, if he was an ambitious man, might 
aſpire to a Right that eventually would not have devolved on 
him, had not his own unjuſt projects and machinations acquired 
it to himſelf, by means the moſt indirect. An Heir Apparent 
was under no neceſſity to have recourſe to ſuch conduct to ſecure * 
his Right; becauſe he knew that, in the common courſe of na- 
ture, it muſt come to him. His Lordſhip laid down the diſtine- 
tion with great perſpicuity, and after going through many argu- 
ments againſt the third Propoſition, ſaid, one obſervation had 
fallen from the noble Viſcount near him, that ſtruck him as an 
uoanſwerable argument againſt the Reſolution ; and he the rather 
thought ſo, as he obſerved no anſwer had been given to it. What 


he alluded to, was the noble Viſcount's declaration, that every 
| | Commifſſion, 
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Commiſſion, for giving the Royal Aﬀent to Bills, muft have the 
authority of the King's ſign manual, and that not merely as z 
matter of practice, that might be diſpenſed with, at the option 
of the Crown, but by the directions of an expreſs ſtatute. ¶ He 
defired the Clerk to turn to an Act paſſed in the 33d of Henry 
VIII. from whence the clauſe was read.] 

His Lordſhip reaſoned upon this, much at length, and re- 
probated the intention of limiting the Regent, and ſubjecting 
him to reſtrictions, contending, that they might, with equal po- 
licy and propriety, limit and curtail the Sovereign Authority of 
the Crown itſelf. "The Royal Prerogatives were not, he ſaidz 
given to the Monarch himielf, they were not granted to gratify 
his pride, and ſatiate his vanity, but for the benefit of the com- 
munity, for the public good, which would neteflarily ſuffer, by 
their being abridged and curtailed when in the hands of a Re- 
gent, as in the hands of the Sovereign himſelf. His Lordſhip | 
added a great variety of arguinents in ſupport of the amendment 
that had been moved and negatived. 

Lord Kinnaird followed on the fame fide. His Lordfhip be- 
gan with declaring the Third Reſolution ſo ambiguous, that it 
was not in his power to comprehend its meaning ; he defired the 
Clerk might read it once again, This having been complied 
with, he urged the neceſſity cf ſome explanation being given to 
the Houſe, of what its import truly was, and what the ſyſtem of 
meaſures intended to be purſued under it. He ſaid, he might 
conjecture, but as he did not wiſh to combat mere conjecture in 
his argument, he would fit down to give Miniſters an opportu- 
nity of explaining what their plan was, before he proceeded to 
reaſon upon it. | | 

No anſwer being given, his Lordſhip rofe again, and faid, 
ſince his Majeſty's Miniſters had not thought proper to explain 
the Reſolution, he muſt meet it, as well as he could, under ſuch 
dark and myſterious circumſtances. He reminded the Hou: 
that a noble and learned Lord, had, in the laft debate, chinthed 
the amendment, moved by his noble friend, with being compoſed 
of words without meaning; upon at Jeaſt as good a ground was 
he entitled to deny, that the word of the third Refolation con- 
veyed any ſenſible meaning to the reader. The principal purſuit, 
that he could diſcover in this buſineſs, was, an attempt at ſome 
fort of limitations upon the perſon who ſhould be inveſted with 
the regal power, during his Majeſty's incapacity. —Was the 
Crown in poſſeſſion of more authority than was actually neceſſary 
for the public good? If not, how was it poſſible that any ſubſti- 
tute ſhould be capable of tranſacting the duties of that office, 
without being inveſted with the ſame authority ?—[t was abſurd, 
it wgs a mockery, not only in that point of view, but in every 
poſlible way, in which it had hitherto been held forth, After a 

| few 
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few obſervations on the conſtruction of the Reſolution, his Lord. 


ſhip argued againſt it very forcibly, and at great length; but as 


we did not diſtinctly hear enough of the noble Lord's reaſoning, 
- to be able to follow him regularly through his ſpeech, ſuffice it 


to ſay, he very ably oppoſed the objection. 

The Earl of Suffolk, in a ſhort ſpeech, condemned the Reſolu- 
tion as tending to ſubvert the Conſtitution, where there was no 
occaſion to have recourſe to ſuch a project. While they were 
waſting time in debating abſtract queſtions of theory, what, he 
aſked, muſt be the ſituation of the Prince of Wales ? Their dif. 
cuſſion of the Queſtion of Right had been altogether idle and un- 
neceſſary, as no Right had been ſet up in oppoſition to the Right 
of the two Houſes, and they had heard from the higheſt autho- 
rity, and in a manner that could not but have — them all 
with the moſt profound reverence and reſpect, that no claim of 
Right would be brought forward by his Royal Highneſs. He 
reprobated the aſſertion, that any other perſon could have an 
equal Right to the Regency with the Heir Apparent, as a doc- 
trine in the higheſt degree unconſtitutional. He ſpoke of the 
idea of limiting and reſtraining the Regent, and inveſting him 
with only a portion of the Royal Authority, as an idea equally 
N Hart to the known law of the land, and the principles of 
the Conſtitution, But even allowing, for the ſake of argument, 
that ſome limitation would be proper, he aſked, where were the 
energies of the Conſtitution, if they could not paſs ſuch a bil, 


as the occaſion might require, after the Regent was declared? 


He quoted a paſſage from a known admirer of the equilibrium 

of the Britiſh Conſtitution, M. De Lolme, in confirmation of 

his argument againſt portioning out the Regal Authority, The 
age was as follows : = | 

„And I ſhall take this opportunity to make the reader ob- 

c ſerve, in general, how the different parts of the Engliſh go- 

« yernment mutually aſſiſt and ſupport each other. It is becauſe 


cc“ the whole executive authority in the ſtate is veſted in the 


« Crown, that the people may, without danger, delegate the 
« care of their liberty to Repreſentatives ; it is becauſe they 
“ ſhare in the government only through theſe Repreſentatives, 
<« that they are enabled to poſſeſs the great advantage, arifing 


& from framing and propoſing new laws; but for this purpoſe, 


& it is again abſolutely neceſſary that the Crown, that is to ſay, 

c a veto of extraordinary power, ſhould exiſt in the ſtate.” 
His Lordſhip denied the exiſtence of any neceſſity for pro- 
ceeding in this manner; the whole nation ſeemed to have but 
one ſentiment, and breathed the ſame voice : indeed it would 
have been ſtrange if it did not; the exemplary conduct of his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, was ſuch as to endear him 
to all mankind, and he confeſſed he looked forward with ful 
| | con- 
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confidence, to the moment he ſhould be inveſted with power 


a power, which the love for our beloved Sovereign, muſt make 
every man with to be of ſhort duration; yet, however ſhort, he 
doubted not, would be full of glory to himſelf ; and if not ſhack- 
led with unworthy reſtrictions, of advantage to the country, 
What were the intended reſtrictions, limitations, or whatever 
name the framers intended to give them, he did not know, but 
he had heard much ſaid upon the diftreſs it would be to his Ma- 
jeſty, to find upon his recovery, that an alteration had been 
made in the ſervants of the Crown ; in his opinion, it would be 
much more diſtreſſing, to find his confidential ſervants had en- 
deavoured to infringe the royal prerogative, and doubted the 
virtues of his fon, He expatiated on the conſequence of depriv- 
ing the Prince of the free exerciſe of his will, in the choice of 
his ſervants, and forcing him to employ thoſe Miniſters, whoſe 
unceremonious treatment of him, muſt have rendered them diſ- 
agreeable to his Royal Highneſs to be connected with, would at 
once deſtroy all confidence in their meaſures, and thus render a 
vigorous government impoſible. The public, however, he was 
certain, would experience no loſs by that change. He could, 
were it not for taking up too much of their Lordſhipsꝰ time, draw 
a comparifon between thofe who at preſent were in office, and 
thoſe whom they ſucceeded ; but he thought he {ſhould not be 
ſuſpected of aſſerting up tov much in ſaying, there was full as much 
talent and ability to be found among thoſe who were out, as 
thoſe who were in office, and he believed that it was the know- 
ledge of their very great ability, that was a conſiderable cauſe 
towards getting them out of office; for it was apprehended, leit 
thoſe talents they were known to poſſeſs, ſhould be exerted to 
render their ſituations permanent and ſecure; and upon this 
ground. it was, the nation at large were taught to believe there 
was ſome truth in the report of a foundation of a fourth eſtate z— 
without, however, dwelling upon facts that were fo well known, 
he would ſeriouſly entreat their Lordſhips, not to ſuffer any 
ſhackles upon the neceſſary power of the Repreſentative of the 
dovereignty; he had heard it once obſerved; that if you make 
luch reductions on the throne, the crown will be unworthy for 
2 gentleman to wear; and he was ſure, that if theſe ſuſpected 
limitations were adopted, they would render the Regency un- 
worthy a gentleman to accept. | | 
The Duke of Norfolk could not look upon this filence, on the 
part of adminiſtration, in any other light than a neglect and re- 
flection upon that Houſe, He knew there were times, that it 
was neceſſary to withhold information that might be called for, 
but then it was always done upon the plea, that by giving the 
particulars of any plan, foreigners might have the power of de- 
eating its intended effect; * this could not be the plea-at 5 
333 ent, 
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neſs with very little reſpect or 


difficulty in telling the noble Lords, what he conceived to be it 
Seal, empowering Commiſſioners to open the Seſſion of Parli- 


bill had gone through its ſeveral ſtages, and was ready for the 


E 


ſent, for if the plan was a good one, he believed a ſingle indivi- 
dual would not be found to give it the leaſt obſtruction—nay, 


he would go ſtill farther, and inſiſt upon it, that it was the dut 


of Miniſters, to give the required information, and conſult with 


their Lordſhips upon the meaſures they intended to purſue, 


His Grace charged Miniſters, with having treated that Houſe 
with great indecency. Unfortunately ſituated as they all were, 


his ajeſty's Miniſters had only that Houſe to conſult, as the 


rand council of the nation; they could not, it was confeſſed on 
all hands, conſult his Majeſty, as had formerly been the caſe, 


and, therefore, in a moment of emergency like the preſent, they 


ought to have ſtated to that Houfe, the whole of the plan they 


meant to purſue, that their Lordſhips, as conſtituting the grand 


council of the nation, might be enabled to diſcharge their duty, 
and exert their wiſdom, in furniſhing ſuch advice to Miniſters, 
as the exigency of the caſe might require. 
Another matter, his Grace ſaid, ſtruck him as worth enquiry, 
which was this; however much they had affected to differ, re- 
ſpecting the right of the Prince. of Wales, and the rights claim- 
ed by the two Houſes of Parliament; (the diſcuſſion of which 
he, as well as many other Lords had deprecated, as unneceflary 


on the one hand, and miſchievous on the other), his Majeſty's 


Miniſters had, one and all, declared, that, in their opinion, only 
one perſon ought to be entruſted with the royal authority, and 
with the reins of executive government, and that perſon they 


had ſaid, was the Heir Apparent. This being the caſe, he de- 
ſired to know, if his Majeſty's Miniſters had conſulted: the Prince 


of Wales, in reſpect to the ſteps already taken on the ſubject, 

If they had not, in his opinion _ had treated his. Royal High- 

ecorum, and had: acted in 2 

manner inconſiſtent with themſelves. Upon theſe grounds he 
ſhould give the Reſolution his negative, | | 

The Duke of Richmond ſaid, the whole of the ſubject had 


been fo fully gone into laſt Friday, and diſcuſſed in all its parts 
ſo much at large, that ne had not expected the debate would have 
been again taken up, and queſtions ſtarted upon points, that he 


really conceived had been ſettled already, 7 
With regard to the third Reſolution, he had not the ſinalleſt 


meaning, and that was all he could undertake. He conceived 
the plan to be purſued, under the authority of the third Reſolu- 
tion, to be ſimply this: to iſſue a Commiſſion under the Greit 


ment; then to paſs a bill, enacting the nature of the office to be 
exerciſed by the Regent, and providing the powers neceſſar) fol 
the due and effectual exertion of his authority; and when ſuch 
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ropal aſſent, to iſſue another Commiſſion, appointing and em- 


powering a Commiſſioner, in his Majeſty's name, to give the 
royal aftent to ſuch bill. 15 | | 

With regard to the charge made againſt his Majeſty's Mini- 
ſters, of having treated that Houſe with indecency ; by not hav- 
ing ſtated to them the plan they intended to purſue, he really 
was at a loſs to gueſs, on what part of the conduct of his Ma- 


jeſty's Miniſters, on the preſent occaſion, the noble Duke 


grounded his cenſure ; every ſtep that his Majeſty's Miniſters 
had taken, having been public, and having met with the con- 
currence of their Lordſhips. 25 | | 

As to the other charge, that of not treating the Prince of 
Wales with due reſpect and decorum, he did aſſure the noble 
Duke he, as one of his Majeſty's ſervants, felt the force of the 
remark deeply, and ſhould be as ready as any man to acknow- 
ledge, that if Miniſters did not communicate both to that Houſe, 
and to his Royal Highneſs, every meaſure they meant to take 


reſpecting the Regency, they would act with a very unbecom- 


ing degree of diſreſpect ; but the noble Duke would be ſo good 
as to recollect, that the buſineſs of that day, and the buſineſs 
they had hitherto been engaged in, were each of them of a very 
— nature from that matter. They had hitherto been em- 
ployed in aſcertaining their own powers, and enquiring what 
they had a right to do, and what they had not. The vote of 
that day, he truſted, would decide the point, and then the next: 
thing would be, to proceed in a Parliamentary way, to the car- 
rying their object into effect; but as that was totally a diſtinct 
and different conſideration, from the Reſolutions then before 
them, he need not take up the time of the Houſe by any prema- 
ture animadverſions on the ſubject, 

Lord Porchgfter roſe as ſoon as the Duke of Richmond fat 


down, and faid, it was evident, from what had fallen from the 


noble Duke, that the Houſe had been called upon to vote, what, 
after all, they had it not in their power to perform. 
His Lordſhip ſtill was of opinion, that their Lordſhips had an 


undoubted claim to be informed, particularly, of the whole plan 
that adminiſtration intended to purſue ; but as ſeveral noble 
Lords had failed in their endeavours to procure that information, 


he deſpaired of being more ſucceſsful ; yet he could not avoid 


riſking the chance, by aſking the noble and learned Lord who 


fat upon the woolfack, one plain and ſimple queſtion : & Did 
that noble and learned Lord think, in the preſent inſtance, that 
he was bound to comply with the orders of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, be what they might?” This might, at firſt, appear 
2 very ſtrange queſtion ; and yet, if their Lordſhips gave it one 


moment's conſideration, he truſted they would find it a very ne- 
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ceflary one; for if that noble and learned Lord did not think 
himſelf ſo bound, for what had they been debating ? 

It had been decided by their Lordſhips, that the Prince of 
Wales, although he put in no claim, had no right; the right, 
the Houſe had ſaid, was in the two Houſes of Parliament; and 
yet, ſuppoſing the noble and learned Lord ſhould not think him. 
ſelf bound to obey their commands in every meaſure, and ſhould 
diſapprove of what was carried to him for the Great Seal, he 
might refuſe to put it; and which every man in this kingdom 
knows, that learned Lord had manlineſs and integrity to do, if 
he thought it improper 3 in this cafe then, the Right about which 
ſo much had been ſaid, at laſt belonged entirely to the noble and 
learned Lord, It might be faid, that learned Lord would be 
ſufficiently acquainted with it in its formation, and therefore it 
ſtood no chance of his refuſal ; but this did not prove that he 
could not refuſe ; and if he could refuſe, why he, and he only, 
poſſeſſed the right; and, by the fame rule, if he was bound to 
obey any one command of the two Houſes of Parliament, he 
was bound to obey whatever was ſent to him; this was a queſ- 
tion of very great importance, and it would entirely elucidate a 
ſubje& that was not yet clearly underſtood, and therefore he 
hoped the noble and learned Lord would favour him with his 
opinion, whether he was ſo bound or not. | 

Lord Stormont faid, he ſaw the debate was drawing to a con- 
cluſion, and he would not put it at any great diſtance. He de- 
clared, he had felt the neceſſity of having ſome anſwer to the 
queſtion put to Miniſters by the noble Lord near him; relative 
to their intended proceedings under the authority of the third Re- 
ſolution; but he was aware of the difficulty ; he knew they muſt 
anſwer, © We cannot inform you what ſtep we ſhall yet take, 
| becauſe our gracious inſtructors, the Houſe of Commons, have 
not yet told us what we are next to do.“ | 

This, his Lordſhip ſaid, was one of the various inconveniences 
reſulting from the circumſtance, of the Houſe of Commons hay- 
ing taken the lead in the whole proceeding, and their Lordfhips 
having the humble duty of treading over the ſame ground after 
them. This circumſtance had been ſaid to have been purely 
accidental, and he hoped it was ſo. He declared, he did not 
regret the degree of power to which the Houſe of Commons had, 
of late years, arrived, becauſe he well knew that it-was on that 
if account, the beſt ſecurity for our liberties, the trueſt bulwark of 
[1 the Conſtitution, He did regret, however, that their Lord- 
I ſhips had loſt ſo much of their authority, as not to have taken 
1 the lead in a proceeding, which, of all others, came moſt pro- 
| pay within their province, but of that he would ſay no more at 
it preſent, | 5 | The 
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The noble Duke, he muſt obſerve, was rather incorrect in 
his recollection, ſince only one of the Reſolutions had been de- 
bated on, Friday, and it had been expreſsly agreed, when the 
ſecond and third Reſolutions were voted, at midnight, in the 
Committee, not to debate them at that late hour, but that, upon 
the report, it would be open to every noble Lord to diſcuſs the 
whole of the Reſolutions; if he had thought proper, therefore, 
he, or any other noble Lord, had an undoubted right to have 
conſidered the preſent as an adjourned debate, and to have gone 
into the argument at large—but as he had before ſaid, he would 
not detain the Houſe long. 5 2 5 
Hlis Lordſhip: having premiſed this, proceeded. to notice what 
the noble Lord near him had, he ſaid, ſo well obſerved, namely, 
that the third Reſolution, after they had voted it, could not be 
carried into effect by any powers poſſeſſed by the two Houles, 
but muſt depend on the will of another perſon. He put the 
caſe, that the two Houſes ſhould paſs a bill for limiting the Re- 
gency, and when they had done fo, ſhould call upon the perſon 
holding the Great Seal, to annex it to a Commiſſion, and give 
the royal aſſent to the bill, and that perſon ſhould ſtand upon 
his right, and refuſe to forge the Great Seal to ſuch, a Commiſ- 
ſion. In that caſe, would the two Houſes force the holder of 
the Great Seal to obey? would they paſs a Parliamentary cen- 
ſure upon him, or how would they proceed? His Lordſhip dwelt 
on the embarraſſment that ſuch a circumſtance would occaſion, 
and contended that it was by no means improbable to occur, | 
He next took notice of what had fallen from a noble and 
learned Lord, on Friday, on the ſubject of ſtate-neceſlity ; de- 
claring, that he thought he had heard the noble and learned 
Lord expreſs: a doubt, whether ſtate-neceſſity had not been the 
plea on which hip-money had been formerly levied. He referred 
to Lord Clarendon, as a perſon whoſe authority might ſafely be 
relied on, in regard to the whole of that tranſaction, his Lord- 
ſhip having been one of the Managers of the Impeachment ſent 
up to that Houſe, from the Houſe: of Commons, againſt the 
Judge who gave the infamous deciſion on that queſtion, 
is Lordſhip ſtated the particulars, mentioning that the King 
defired to know © If he had any right?” When the anſwer was, 
That his Majeſty had a right when the State was in danger, of 
which he was the fole judge ;” this was, he maintained. exactly 
{unilar with the preſent proceeding ; the third Reſolution, he con- 
felled, pointed only at one bill, but it nevertheleſs involved in it all 
the conſiderations of executive government, and proceeded on 
the plea of State Neceſſity to deſire to be entruſted with the N 
authority to an uncertain extent, limited by nothing but the di 
cretion of Miniſters, themſelves. | * 
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He ſuggeſted the difference between Phyſical Neceflity and 
State Neceſſity, and argued that the latter ſhould always be go- 
verned by the former; in the preſent inſtance there was, he ſaid, a 
ſufficient degree of Phyſical Neceſſity for the two Houſes to do 
ſomething, but not to go the extent aſſumed in the third Reſolution 
on the plea of State Necethty, 

He adverted to what had fallen from the Duke of Richmond in 
a former debate, relative to his Majeſty's ſituation, when upon his 
recovery he ſhould find all his ſervants gone, and his political ſyſ- 
tem changed, and after a few obſervations on the reſtrictions that 
were likely to be impoſed on the Regent, declared, that was the 
laſt time he ſhould trouble the Houſe on the ſubject of the Reſolu- 
tions ; that he was perfectly content to leave the argument where 
it ſtood, having ſeen thoſe who had affected to ſtand up for the 
Royal Authority, aſſaſſinate that authority, and ſtab the Sovereign 
power, with the King's own hand, in a manner that could reflect 
no honour on mo $6: He was content, the rather, from a con- 
ſeiouſneſs of having been left in a Minority, the largeſt in point 
of number, and the moſt reſpectable for the talents of many who 
had made a part of it, of any minority ever known in the Hiſtory 
of Parliament, * | - 

He would only farther trouble their Lordfhips, by defiring them 
to call to mind the conduct of thoſe, who, in the commencement 


of what was called the ng war, had reliſted the meaſures then 


taken, and piven their advice againſt them. Much were it to be 
wiſhed that ſuch advice HKad been followed; becauſe, as they all then 
knew, had that been the cafe, thoſe proceedings that at laſt ended 
in the ruin of the Monarchy and the Conflitution, might have been 
prevented ; in like manner, if the advice that had been given from 
the fide of the Houſe on which he ſtood, had been taken, probably 
much future miſchief might be ſaved... . 
dhe Duke of Norfolk roſe again and faid, the noble Duke 
near him had not given him a ſatisfactory anſwer, He had before, 
and did ſtill, charge Miniſters with having acted in a manner in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves ; if in the proceedings they had already 
taken, they had not conſulted his Royal. Highneſs the Prince of. 
WTF SE bn fo WO, 

The noble Duke had only ſaid, that in the proceedings that 
remained to be taken, his Majeſty's Miniſters meant to conſult 
his Royal Highneſs. * He arraigned Miniſters for their conduct 
hitherto, and retroſpectively, as well as for the conduct they in- 
tended to follow in the ſubſequent ſtages of the proceeding. 
The Duke of Richmond roſe again, and reminded their Lord- 
ſhips, that before the Reſolutions ſhould have received the ſanc- 


tion of the Houle, it was impoſſible to have conſulted the Prince 


of Wales, as to the ſteps the Houſe ought to purſue. Theit 
right to take any one ſtep whatever, had been queſtioned, anl 
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therefore it would have been idle, before the right was decided, 
for Miniſters to have proceeded in any way whatſoever. The 
queſtion of right once decided, they would undoubtedly proceed 
to the object itſelf. | 

His Grace faid, he had not the ſmalleſt intention to charge 
either the noble Duke, or the noble Earl (Lord Suffolk) with 
any intention to poiſon the mind of his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales, againſt any particular ſet of men. His Royal High- 

' neſs was a man of ſenſe and judgment, and he would chooſe for 
himſelf, and would chooſe undoubtedly on public, not on private 
motives. He would only fay, that if an intention were formed 
any where to poiſon the mind of the Prince againſt any ſet of men 
whatever, it was the moſt diabolical attempt that could be con- 
ceived, injurious to the intereſt of the Prince, injurious to the 
intereſt of the country, and ſcandalous to the laſt degree, 

Lord King roſe to take notice of Lord Stormont's expreſſion, 
that Miniſters had ſtabbed the royal authority with the King's own 
hand, which his Lordſhip denied. He obſerved that it had been 
ſaid, that the preſent was not a Parliament regularly called to- 
gether, an aſſertion which he reprobated. The preſent Parlia- 
ment had been as regularly called together, as any that had ever 
fat. His Lordſhip added a few words more on the queſtion of 
right, which we underſtood him to declare to have been, in his 
opinion, juſtly decided, the right clearly laying in the two Houſes 
of Parliament. 

The Queſtion was put, and agreed to, and a conference deſired 
to acquaint the Commons there with. 1 

The Houſe then adjourned till this day. | 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE Speaker having waited until a quarter paſt four o'clock 
found that there was then but twenty-one Members preſent, and 


the Houſe was of courſe immediately adjourned until to-mor= 
WW, ; ; 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, 1789. 
u O un OF LORDS 


F HEIR Lordſhips met about four o'clock, when prayers were 
read by the Biſhop of Cheſter, after which, in conſequenee of 
the Speaker's being unable to attend the Houſe of Commons, a 
otion was made to adjourn to Monday next. | 
' The Duke of Norfolk withed to know if that Hon. Gentle. 
man's indiſpotition thould continue, whether another adjournment 
would be thought neceſſary, or whether Miniſters would come 
forward with their propoſed plan in the preſent exigency of affairs, 
and not ſuffer the public buſineſs to remain unnecetharily at a 
tand. 5 TOS 
Tord Sydney was in hopes the Hon. Gentleman's indiſpoſition, 
of which he had juſt been told, would not be of that continuance 
as to render any further delay neceſſary. 
Tord Thurlxwv aſſured the noble Duke, that as far as related to 
himſelf, he could promiſe not the leaſt unneceſſary delay ſhould 
take place; but, at the ſame time, it was impoſſible fully to an- 
fwer the noble Duke's interrogatory, becauſe other buſineſs might 
poſſibly become neceſſary; ſuch, for inſtance, as the neceſſity of 
cChooſing a new Speaker; it was neceſſary their Lordſhips having 
agreed with their Reſolutions ſhould be made known, forms re- 
quired it, and it muſt be done. He thought the ſooner an end 
was put to the buſineſs the better; and, if it was intended to 
bring forward any farther debate, he was ready to meet it, be- 
cauſe ſeveral points might be cleared up, which, by accident on 2 
former occaſion, . The earlieſt poſlibie 
moment, he could promiſe the noble Duke, as far as he knew, was 
intended to be taken; for, although he had received accounts 
from another quarter, of a very favourable kind, yet they dd 
not come up to his wiſhes, nor was he able to pronounce an 
_ early period, as likely to bring forward the ardently prayed for 
recovery. Thus, he thought, he had given the noble Duke the 
required information; atleaſt, he had done it, as far as was in his 
ower. | | 
Fhe Duke of Norfolk had no other motive for putting his queſ- 
tion, than to hint it as his opinion, that all — delays 
ought to be avoided, and that that Houſe, and the public, were 
entitled to a knowledge of the intentions of Adminiſtration, 


The Houle then adjourned to Monday next, 


FRIDAY, 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 2. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


YESTERDAY at four o'clock, Mr. Hatfell, Clerk of Par- 
liament, role in his place at the table; and, with an evident de- 
groe of emotion, addreſſed the Houle in the following words: 

« am extremely ſorry to inform the Houſe of the melancholy 
event which has taken place this morning, by the death of Mr. 
Cornwall, our late Speaker. | 

The Serjeant then entered with the mace, and placed it under 
the table. : ; 

Mr. Riſe expreſſed his regret, that the circumſtance which ru- 
mour had breught in the morning, to the ears. of the Members in 
general, was now unfortunately confirmed, by the intelligence 
which they had juſt heard from the table. He thought it 
would be moſt adviſeable, under the preſent circumſtances, to 
_— all faxther conſiderations of their proceedings until Mon- 
Mr. Jyner ſaid, that he did not riſe: for the purpoſe of oppoſing 
the motion, but to deſire that, as ſome gentlemen ſeemed to en- 
tertain a doubt of the power of the Clerk, to adjourn for more 
than one day, one or more precedents might be read to remove 
that ſcruple. | 

Mr. Hatſell then read a. precedent from the Journals of 1983, 
when the Speaker had ſent a letter on Monday to the Clerk, re- 
queſting him to inform the Houle, that on account of the death 
of a near relation (his nephew), it was not poſſible for him to at- 
tend; and praying, therefore, that if it was not incompatible with 
the public huſineſs they might adjourn for a ſhort time. Fhe 
Houſe, on the egcaſion,. was adjourned by the Clerk until the 
Wedneſday following. | 

An. Riſe ſaid, he bad not the leaſt objection either to the fits 
nels, of the precedent, or the neccility of its being read, if any 
Member entertained a doubt on the occaſion. He took the, 6 
portunity to fuggeſt, at the ſame time, that it would undoubtedly 
de found neceſlary for the Houſe, on Monday, to proceed to the 
election of a new Speaker, | 
2 Hatfell then put the queſtion, and the Houſe adjourned to 

Mon ay. 


MONDAY, 
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MONDAY, JANUARY B. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


AT five o'clock, upon a motion of Lord Camden's, a Maſter 
in Chancery was ſent to the Houſe of Commons to deſire a 
conference; and, ſhortly after, Sir Francis Molyneux informed 
their Lordſhips, that the Members of the Houſe of Commons at- 
tended in the Painted Chamber; a Committee was then ape 
pointed to attend the conference, and was compoſed of | 


The Lord Preſident Lord Cheſterfield 


Lord Privy Seal Lord Morton 
Duke of Richmond Lord Oſborne 
Marquis Townſhend And Lord Sydney, 
Lord Saliſbury * 


The conference was for the purpoſe of informing the Com- 
mons, that their Lordſhips had agreed to the Reſolutions ſent up 
by them without any alterations. | 

The Committee being returned, the Houſe was adjourned to 
Monday next. 33 | 


the 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. mo 
THIS day the Houſe proceeded to the choice of a Speaker, on ind 
which a debate enſued ; but, as it is irrelevant to the preſent ſub- decl 
ject, it is only neceſſary to obſerve, that the perſons named for rity 
that office were Mr. Grenville and Sir Gilbert Elliot. Upon a licit 
diviſion on the Queſtion, in favour of the former, the numbers wou 
were: | | | mine 

For the motion VF 

Againſt the motion — 144 

Majority 71 as y 
| | pre 
Mr. Grenville, of courſe, immediately took the Chair, | to be 
Mr. Pitt then gave notice, that to-morrow, on the Houſe re- ſelf. ir 
ſolving itſelf into a Committee, further to conſider of the State try, a 
of the Nation, he ſhould introduce the Bill for eſtabliſhing a Re- be 
© C01 


gency, and ſhould, at the ſame time, open ta the Houle the 2 


1 

ure of the Reſtrictions which, it was propoſed, to lay on the 
powers of the Regent! | 

A meſſage was then received from the Houſe of Lords, de- 
manding a conference, and the Committee, which was nomi- 
nated on the former occaſion, having attended in the Painted 
Chamber, the Marquis of Worceſter, as their Chairman, re- 
ported, “ that the Houſe of Lords had agreed to the Reſolutions, 
3s ſent up from the Commons.. : | 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 6. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE Reſtrictions and Limitations, thought neceſſary to be 
annexed to the Regency, having been expected to be ſtated this 
day, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the Committee of the 
whole Houſe, on the State of the Nation, the Houſe was prodi- 
Sully crouded with Members; above five hundred being pre- 
{ent at one period of the day. The Chancellor of the 8 | 
came in about four o'clock, and waited a ſhort time for Mr. Fox; 
who came about half an hour afterwards, when the order of the 
day was moved, and, | een 

Mr. Loveden immediately roſe, and requeſted the attention of 
the Houſe for a few minutes. — a N | TEE: 

The Speaker begged firſt to ſtate the Queſtion that had been 
moved, which he accordingly did. | 

Mr. Loveden then roſe again, and began with aſſerting his own 
independency as a Member of that Houſe ; he ſaid, he had ever 
declared his ſentiments, ſuch as they were, with truth and ſince- 
rity, without a with to court the countenance of party, or to ſo- 
leit the favour of power; that what he faid in that Houſe, he 
would abide by, conſidering himſelf as a free agent, and deter- 


. 7 © * — 3 
mined to continue ſo, his maxim being 


Nullus addictus jurare in verba Magiſtri,—— 


He was neither biaſſed by affection for one ſet of men, nor miſled | 
by prejudices againſt another ; but acting upon what he conſidered 
to be a better principle, and a more becoming motive, than either 
ſelf-intereſt or ambition, an honeſt zeal for the good of his coun- 
ry, and the promotion of the public welfare. Before the Houſe 
proceeded to ſettle the terms and corfiderations. of the Regency, 
he concetyed they ought to know exactly where they were, _— 

what 
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what the exigency of thecaſe really was; the providing for which, 
was to be the object of their deliberations. No Limitations of 
any kind could be ſuitably adapted, without having reference to 
the cauſe. that created the neceſſity for any; and, therefore, 
before they went a ſtep further, in his humble judgment, the 
- ought to know preciſely what was the preſent ſtate of his Nagel 
E what the degree of alteration that it had undergone, 
ſince his Majeſty's Phyſicians were laſt examined, and whether 
the probability of his aeg was encreaſed, or leſs than it 
had been, in the opinion of his Majeſty's Phyſicians at that 
time. a | 
Reports had gone abroad of a very contradictory kind, and the 
authority of the different Phyſicians who attended his Majeſty, 
had been made uſe of to give ſanction to thoſe reporty 
He had that day ſeen a letter from one of the Phyſicians in 
queſtion, in which the writer fully contradicted the report, 
in the circulation of which his name had been made uſe of, 
| Reports, had alſo gone forth, that the opinions of his Majeſty" 
Phyſicians were not faithfully, communicated to the public; nom 
although that Houſe could not act upon rumour, he thought it 
highly neceſſary, that the foundation of the reports reſpecting his 


| Majeſty's indiſpoſition, ſhould be aſcertained, and that the Houg, f 
who were entitled to know the truth, ſnould have the whole truth , 
complete before them. | 8 

With that view it was that he had riſen, and although he did 0 
not wiſh to preſs any unneceſſary motion on the Houle, yet, as ag 

the Limitations would neceſſarily be governed by the proportion n 
of the probability of his Majeſty's ſpeedy recovery, that im- - 
pontant fact ought to be aſcertained 3 becauſe, if his Majeſty's | 
preſent incapacity was but a mere temporary ſuſpenſion of the 25 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority, Limitations. to a particular ei- Fe 
tent only, might be proper; but it would have a very different " 
effect on mens minds, if the ſuſpenſion was to laſt for any con- . 
derable length of time. | | 7 

As. Laveden concluded with reading a motion, the purport d 0 . 
which was to ſtate, that various reports having been circulatcy 15 
and different opinions entertained: of the ſtate of his Majeſty" = 


health, it was neceſlary, that his Majeſty's Phyſicians ſhoul — 
again undergo. am examination touching the ſame, for the intor- Ir 
mation and fatisfaction of that Houfe, | 

There being a general cry on the oppoſition ſide of © Mn! 
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. Loveden was about to hand his motion to the Chai 


The Speaker informed: him, that there was a Queſtion arent 
before: the Houſe, via. tlie: Queſtzen,, © that the order of the if 
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be read,” which muſt be diſpoſed of before any other Queſtion 
could be enteredinto by the Houſe, | 

Mr. Hufſsy called upon the Speaker from the ſide gallery, to 
know who had moved the Queſtion of the order of the day? 

The Speater ſaid, it was moved by a Right Hon. Gentleman on 
the bench to the right of the Chair. 8 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (who had moved it) roſe, not, 
he ſaid; merely to aſcertain. who had moved the order of the day, 
| becauſe it was perfectly immaterial, who it was that had moved 

that Queſtion, ſince that it had been regularly put from the Chair, 
was what no man could deny; and, therefore, the proper way of 
making room for the motion of the Right Hon. Gentleman on 
the other ſide the Houſe, would be to/negative the motion then 
before them. The ſubſtantial Queſtion for them to decide was, 
whether now they were aſſembled, agreeable to full notice, for 
the purpoſe of going into a Committee, in order to hear the 
Limitations and Reſtrictions which he ſhould have the honour to 
ſubmit to the impartial deciſion of the Houſe, or whether they 
onght to interpoſe this additional delay, in order to ſtop ſhort in 
their proceedings, and wait for further information. 

As much as he ſhould lament every delay that prevented them 
from putting Government into a ſituation in-which it could act 
with energy and effect. [A cry of bear, hear!] He ſaid, he 
wiſhed Gentlemen to hear, and therefore he repeated, that anx- - 
ious as he was to have the Government put into ſuch a ſituation 
as ſhould enable it to act with energy and effect, he thould, ne- 
vertheleſs, think it better to proceed prudently and properly, 
though a little mare time were loſt, than raſhly, and upon inſut- 
kcient grounds, to riſque an error in a matter of ſo much mag- 
1 nitude and importance. | 
the : | 

Before the Houſe, however, conſented to interpoſe any farther 
delay, it was worth while to conſider what information they had 
to proceed on already, and whether any farther information were 
neceſſary or not. The firſt leading fact contained in the Report 
of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, was what that Houſe had already re- 
ſolved, viz. that his Majeſty was incapable of meeting his Pat- 
lament, and attending to public buſineſs. The ſecond Queſtion 
was, that his Majeſty was likely to recover. Was there any 
thing- to make the proſpe& of his Majeſty's recovery, leſs pro- 
bable, or was there any reaſon to enable Gentlemen to ſtate an 
given period within which it was likely not to take place? Could 
any Gentleman ſuggeſt, that there were grounds for either of 
theſe two different opinions; becauſe, if neither of theſe points 
could be ſtated, he muſt, for one, think, that the Houſe had 
already before them ſufficient information to enable them to pro- 
ed, and that they ought to proceed without further delay, All 
lis Majelty's Phyſicians agreed in the firſt important fact, —_ 

e 
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what was the longeſt time at which perſons afflicted with the 
diſorder in queſtion had been cured ; and alſo, as far as any thing 


neceſſary energy and effect, on account of the ſituation in which 
account of the public; he owned he was anxious to interpoſe no 


Farther delay, but immediately to go into the Committee, agree- 
able to the order of the day, that he might ſtate what he had to 


had ſtated, becauſe he thought the diſcuſſion it had occaſioned 
vas extremely proper, and becauſe it was undoubtedly necellay 


- Majeſty's health, previous to their deliberations as to what 
might, or what might not be fit for reſtrictions to impoſe on the 


The Right Hon. Gentleman, over the way, ſeemed to g0 
a Committee of that Houſe, and had ſaid, that they all agretd 
that there was a probability of his Majeſty's recovery, and that 4 
man had ſtated; but certainly he had not preciſely ſtated the 


| jeſty's Phyſicians. That they generally agreed, that it was pſ0- 


did not agree as to the period when that recovery might a " 
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the Houſe had voted, viz. That his Majeſty was incapable c 


attending to public buſineſs, and they all ſaid, that there was 2 
probability of his recovery, though they could not fix any period 
of its taking place. But the Houſe knew, that there were thoſe 
among the Phyſicians, who were moſt converſant. with the gif. 
order with which his Majeſty was afflicted, and who had ſtated 


like an average could be drawn in ſuch caſes, what was the 
average length of time, before a cure could be effected; and 
thence had ſuggeſted, that, in their opinion, his Majeſty's reco- 
very was, molt probably, not at any. very diſtant period ; there. 
fore, he conceived the Houſe had ſufficient ground to go upon 
without further delay, and perfonally feeling extremely Lane 
that Government ſhould, as ſoon as poſſible, be reſtored to its 


he had the misfortune to be placed, but feeling it ſtill more, on 


ſubmit to the impartial deciſion of the Houſe, If, therefore, 
no Gentleman could ſuggeſt, that any new grounds had ariſen, 
ſince the laſt examination of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, to induce 


the Houſe to change their opinion on the two important facts e- 
ſulting from that examination; he ſhould think it his duty to op- 


ſe the Motion of the Hon. Gentleman, and contend for the 


order of the day's being then read, 
Ar. Fox ſaid, though he did not mean to oppoſe the Queſtion 
for reading the order of the day, he was exceedingly glad that 


the Hon. Gentleman behind him had made the motion that he 


that they ſhould have ſome preciſe knowledge of the ſtate of his 


upon the Report of the Phyſicians, when they were examined bf 
no very diſtant period. It was not neceflary to enter into all 
argument, as to the preciſion of what the Right Hon. Gentle- 
facts, as reſulting from the Report of the examination of his Mi 


bable his Majeſty might recover, was undoubtedly true, but tie] 


pected, 
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pected. Dr. Warren, in his mind, not only declared no ſuck 
thing, but a perfect ignorance about it, and had expreſsly ſaid, 


that he could not give any ſatisfaction on that head whatever, It, 
therefore, they were to go upon the order of the day, they were 
bound to ſhut their ears to all the reports out of doors; and à8 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had deſired them to confine them- 


ſelves to the facts reſulting from the Report on the table, 


ought to do ſo ſtrictly; only keeping in their minds what, of 


courſe, would not fail to have its due impreſſion on every Gen- 
tleman, viz. that the information they were deſired to proceed 


on was, information communicated four weeks ago, and that, 
therefore, they were to conſider that four weeks had elapſed, 
without any alteration whatever in his Majeſty's health, 

Mr, Fox ſaid, that the reaſon for ſo many contrary reports, in 
ſavour of his Majeſty's recovery, were in circulation, he thought 


the matter proper to be laid betore the Houſe; not that he was 


much in the habit of paying attention to common reports; in ge- 
neral no man treated them with more contempt ; but he had 


heard that, in another place, a perſon of no inconſiderable au- 


thority, his Majeſty's firſt Miniſter, firſt in rank, and by no 
means laſt in conſequence, (he ſaid he meant the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had declared, that he had grounds to hope ſoon to hear of 
his Majeſty's recovery. | 

This declaration he could not but conſider as highly improper 
to be made, becauſe, as on the one hand, if any man ſhould 


unfortunately have reaſon to entertain the melancholy opinion, 


that there was no probability of his Majeſty's recovery at all, he 


ſhould deem it highly improper for ſuch a one to declare his ſen- 


timents ; ſo, on the other hand, if any man thought he had good 
reaſon to entertain an opinion that his Majeſty's recovery was 
near; it appeared to him equally improper for him to declare it: 
becauſe no man ought to declare his ſentiments, either on one 


ide of the queſtion or the other, unleſs the grounds upon which 
thoſe ſentiments reſted, could be made the objects of examina- 


tion and enquiry, and be the facts ſubſtantiated by evidence. Mr. 
Fox enforced this doctrine by much argument, and talked of the 
poſſible caſe of certain perſons ſpreading rumours and reports, 
merely with a view to delude the people by falſe hopes, and in- 


duce Gentlemen to vote under an ill- founded preſumption of his 
Majeſty's recovery; of which there might not, in truth, exiſt 
the ſmalleſt; probability. Perhaps it would be wile, therefore, 


to ſhut their ears againſt all rumours and reports whatever, and 


to act merely from the Report of their Committee. In that 


Report they would ſee, that his Majeſty's Phyſicians had all of 
them been aſked, whether ſigns of convaleſcence appeared; which 
was beyond all queſtion a material part of the examination. If 


no ſigns of convaleſcence had ſince appeared, and none, the 


Phylicians 
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Phyſicians had all agreed, had then appeared, a new enquity cer- 


tainly was not neceſſary. If ſigns of convaleſcence had fince 
appeared in his Majeſty, as it had been induſtriouſſy rumoured 
they had, an enquiry was neceſſary; firft, with reſpect to the 


fact of thoſe ſigns; and, ſecondly, with reſpect to the opinions 
formed of thoſe ſigns by his Majeſty's Phyſicians. If, on the 


contrary, the Houſe agreed with the Right Hon. Gentleman, 


that they were to abide by the Report of their Committee, and 


to wave farther enquiry, they would, he truſted, ſhut their 
ears to every idle report that was abroad, and go only by the 
papers on the table. Ut! Nonsens | 

Mr. Edwards roſe to ſpeak of the ſituation of his Majeſty, as 
deſcribed in the Report of the Committee, He ſaid, that the 
Phyſicians: had not deſired to be underſtood, that his Majeſty had 
afforded ſymptoms of a recovery having began to take place; 
but that there were previous ſigns of a recovery being likely to 
take place. This information was given the Houle four weeks 
ago, and therefore he was of opinion, that a freſh examination 
ſhould be had, becauſe, in four weeks, though there was no 


ſymptom of an actual recovery, 'but rather the ſemblance of a 


ſymptom, it ought to be aſcertained to the Houſe, whether the 
probability of bis Majeſty's recovery, had encreaſed or dimi- 
niſhed, Some Gentlemen, on the other ſide, having laughed, when 
Mr. Edwards uſed the expreſſion, a ſemblance of d ſymipton, he 
declared he had no doubt but thoſe Gentleman wiſhed, by their 
inſults, to induce him to ſuppreſs his ſentiments, but as he net- 
ther courted their favours, nor dreaded their frowns, he would 
continue to do his duty, and though he ſhould fet down then, he 
did fo merely becauſe he did nat with to take up more of the 
time of the Houſe, but when the great Queſtion of Limitations 
came, he would very fully ſpeak his ſentiments upon it. 


Ar. Burke began, by taking notice of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer's declaration, that he was anxious that the Govern- 
ment ſhould be put in a ſituation to act with energy and effect. 
He gave the Houſe joy of that declaration, it was the firſt time 
they had heard of it, and.it was well worth their notice. 

The Houſe would recollect, that when the Report of their 
Committee was laid upon the table they were given to under- 
ſtand, that the King's illneſs was likely to laſt but a ſhort time; 

and then, a full month aftervrards, they heard that they were ex- 
actly in the ſame ſtate of expectance that they had been in when 

their Report was made. TIT TED 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had declared, that they were to 
go upon that Report as the ground of their proceedings, having 
no more recent information to go upon. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman would not fay the Repôrt of the Houſe of Lords had 
not been made, tince the Report of that Houſe 5- = 
; I | efore 


* T | 
beſore the Houſe of Lords was taken ſince, and taken on oath, 
which it muſt be allowed, gave the Report of the Houſe. of Lords 
more authority, than the Report upon their table could poſſeſs.. 
+ That Report the Lords had publiſhed for their information, 
and for the information of the world in general. That Report 
he held in his hand, and that Report ſaid, that the probability of 
his Majeſty's recovery was more doubtful than their Report 
ſtated it to be. | 3 | 

Nobody, the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, ought to ſtate. 
facts without ſubſtantiating them, and going into an enquiry. 
He had taken pains to aſcertain facts, and he was ready, at a 
proper time, to prove them, to the conviction of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman and of that houſe. - Becauſe he had not been of the 
Committee he had but little authority, and having but little au- 
thority, he had endeavoured to make up for it by information, 
and therefore he had reſorted to the Report of the Houſe. of 
Lords. „„ * | | 
In conſequence of his Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs, what in- 
finite calamities had happened. to the country, calamities that 
might be followed by others, unleſs ſpeedily prevented, which he 
dreaded to think of; the ſooner, therefore, the Government was 
reſtored to its energy and effect, the better undoubtedly ; but 
then it ought to be really a Government of energy and effect, 
and not a maimed, crippled, and impotent mockery of Govern- 
ment. In order to aſcertain the fact, however, that his Ma- 
jeſty's illneſs was not likely to be of ſhort duration, let them 
turn to the Report printed by the Houſe of Lords. Mr. Burke 
here read ſeveral Queſtions and Anſwers from the examination 
of one of his Majeſty's Phyſicians before the Committee of the 
Houſe of Lords, the ſubſtance of which Queſtions and Anſwers 
was as follows: : „ e 

« Are there any ſigns of convaleſcence? None. 

« dince you were called in to his Majeſty, were there any 
« figns ? = There were none. | | 

eis there any probability of cure ?—lIt diminiſhes in propor- 
tion as the time of the diforder's continuance lengthens.” 

Here, Mr. Burke ſaid, was a regular ratio to guide the Houſe, 
in forming their judgement z here were ſtrong grounds to govern 
their opinions by, and if the argument was a true one, there 
was no fit ground to examine the Phylicians again. 

If the laſt anſwer he had read, was to be depended on, and 
let the Houſe remember it was an anſwer delivered by a grave 
and learned Phyſician on oath, it bound their Speaker, it bound 
him Mr. B.] and it bound every one of them. It was their 
duty to pay it due attention before they cut and carved the Go- 
vernment, as. they would cut out morſels for hounds, rather than 
nolate it as a ſacrifice to the gods. [Here being a cry of Hear 
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Hear!) Mr. Burke repeated his expreſſion, and ſaid with the 
Poet, © It ought to be conſidered as a ſacrifice fit for gods, and 
not as—a Carrion carcaſe, cut for hounds,” The Report in his 
hand expreſsly ſaid, his Majeſty's recovery was leſs probable, 
becauſe his illneſs had -continued longer. They all knew his 
Majeſty's illneſs had now continued a full month longer, than 
when his Majeſty's Phyſicians were examined before a Com- 
mittee of that Houſe. [ The other {ide of the Houſe expreſſed 
ſome diſguſt at Mr. Burke's mode of reaſoning. } Mr. Burke 
faid, he perceived, it was the wiſh of ſome Gentlemen to diſturb 
him, and prevent his delivering his fentiments ; they had often 
done ſo with too much ſucceſs before, but he was determined they 
never ſhould gain their ends again. He added a few more argu- 
ments before he fat down. | | 

Ur. Baſtard, in a ſhort ſpeech, declared, he 28 it imma- 
terial to the purpoſe, which they had all profeſſed to have at 
heart, to have a further examination of his Majeſty's phyſicians, 
before they proceeded to reſtore the government to its due tone, 
All he wiſhed was, that proper ſteps might be taken for that 
purpoſe, without any further delay, nor could he conceive, that 
it was neceſſary, at that moment, to inſtitute another enquiry, 
as to the preſent ſtate of his Majeſty's health. They had — 
reſolved, his Majeſty was incapable of any public — and 
having done ſo, it was their duty to loſe no time in providin 

for the exerciſe of the Sovereign Authority thereby interrupted 


With that view he had already voted for one of the Reſolutions, 


propoſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman. 

Wich regard to the Regency, and the conditions, he had 
made up his mind upon that ſubject, and was ready to ſtate his 
2 whenever it ſhould be properly under their conſideration. 

e would only ſay, that when a bill, which he conceived it would 
be neceſſary to paſs on the occaſion, ſhould be introduced, he 
truſted proper care would be taken, to provide that the Houle 
might receive conſtant information of the ſtate of his Majeſty's 
health, and from time to time know of his ſituation. 

There might, Mr. Baſtard faid, be different degrees of ill- 
neſs, with which it had pleaſed Providence to afflict his Majeſty, 
but it was no conſequence to him what the degree of his Ma- 
jeſty's illneſs was, unleſs it could be ſtated, that he was capable 
of attending to buſineſs. He declared, he entertained a very 
high reſpect for his Hon. Friend who had begun the debate, and 
having no doubt of the. purity of his motive in coming forward 
with the. motion, wiſhed he could have, concurred with him in 
opinion, but as. he really thought it would rather tend to create 
unneceſſary delay, he wiſhed him to withdraw it. | 

Mr. Vanſitturt begged to know of the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
What was the name of the phyſician, whoſe anſwers he had _ 
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from the report of the Houſe of Lords, and whether the other 
phyſicians agreed with him in the opinion that he had ſtated. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, it was the examination of Dr. Warren. [A 

eneral cry of Hear! from the other fide of the Houſe.] Mr. 
Burke immediately took fire, and with great warmth and vehe- 
mence ſaid, were their ſchemes ripe, that they ventured thus 
early to betray their ſentiments ? Were they going to build 'a 
weak and miſerable machine of government, on that foundation 
of fraud and falſehood and calumny ? Were they going to rob 
the firſt phyſician in this country of his character? He called 
upon them to ſhew, how Dr. Warren was likely to have given a 
falſe, precipitate, and ill-grounded account of his Majeſty on 
oath ? By their clamour, they had furniſhed an unanſwerable 
argument for a freſh enquiry, He knew Dr. Warren, he be- 
longed to a fociety where the Dr. frequently came, and always 
found him an inſtructive companion, and had ever heard him 
conſidered as a man of learning, integrity, and honour; but if 
he ſhould now find him a deſperate quack, unſkilled in his pro- 
feſſion, and daring enough to deceive the Houſe of Lords, and 
to deliver an ignorant and unfounded opinion of the ſituation of 
his Majefty on oath ; he ought to be enabled to aſcertain the 
fact, and it could be aſcertained by another enquiry, where Dr. 
Warren might be uncaſed to the eyes of mankind, and expoſed 
to the contempt and ignominy he deſerved, ff the imputation 
were true, | | | 

Mr. Burke contended, that a' ſudden cry was more eloquent 
than any compoſition of words, becauſe the genuine ſentiment 
of the ſou], betrayed itſelf in an involuntary exclamation, while 
words were frequently uſed for the purpoſe of concealing men's 
feelings, and exhibiting a falſe colour for their conduct to the 
eyes of mankind. 

Mr. Yanſittart ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman had certainly 
anſwered one part of his requiſition, but he had taken no notice 
of the other, which was a defire to know, whether the reſt of his 
Majeſty's phyſicians concurred in the opinion of Dr. Warren, 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman had read to the Houfe from 
the printed Report. 

Sir James Fohnflane declared, he was ſorry that the Right 
Hon, Gentleman ſhould prevent them from going upon the moſt 
glorious act, that the ſubjects of a free counzry could perform, 
namely, the exerciſe of their undoubted right to provide a'go- 
vernment for themſelves, when the natural government was, 
through accident, or the unfortunate incapacity of his Majeſty, 
no longer able to act. 

dir 5 proteſted, that he ſpoke his genuine ſentiments,” in- 
dependent of favour, or any motive whatever, but a ſenſe” of his 


duty. He had never been at St. James's ſince the year 1761, 
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nor at Carleton Houſe in his life; but he thought that a man 


might be a good Member of Parliament, and do his duty in 
that Houſe, without either cringing at Court, or ſacrificing to 


the riſing Sun. 


- Beſides, how abſurd was the expectation of thoſe who wiſhed 
for a further enquiry. Was it ever known, that two phyſicians 
agreed in opinion in the world! It was impoſſible to make them 
agree upon any caſe z and therefore it was idle to expect it, for 
which reaſon he adviſed the Houſe, who were the true Phyſi- 
cians of the State, to preſcribe for it without farther delay. 

Mr. Loveden confeſſed, that he had received ſome information 
from the diſcuſſion, but his mind was not ſatisfied ; he was, he 


faid, always happy when he could coincide in opinion with his 


Hon, Friend, (Mr. Baſtard;) but, on this occaſion, his Hon, 
Friend had-declared, that his mind was made up upon the ſubject, 
and therefore he wiſhed for no farther enquiry, Upon a ſimilar 
principle, viz. becauſe his mind was not made up upon the ſub- 
je, he wiſhed for farther information, to enable him to decide 
as an honeſt. man ought. | | 

A variety of 2 reports were in circulation, reſpect- 
ing the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, and he could only ſpeak 
from rumour. In the Houſe of Lords he had heard it declared, 
that his Majeſty was ſo much better, that there were good 
grounds to hope for his ſpeedy recovery. He had elſewhere 
heard directly the contrary ; his only with was to come at the 
truth, and that the Houſe ſhould have the whole truth before 
them. | 

Lord North ſaid, he roſe to take up but little of their time, 
but as a ſudden cry had burſt forth, when the name of a phyſi- 
cian had been mentioned, to whom he confeſſed himſelf greatly 
indebted; and as that cry might be differently interpreted by 
thoſe without doors, from its real meaning, he could not avoid 
riſing to do juſtice to a character, that might be very materially 


and very ſeriouſly affected, unleſs ſome explanation were given, 


to prevent a falſe and injurious impreſſion obtaining; | 

The cry to which he alluded, might, like other exclamations 
of a ſimilar nature, have proceeded merely from the warmth and 
ardour-of debate ; but as it could not be recalled, it might be 
underſtood, as if the other fide of the Houſe had reaſon to doubt 
the {kill and integrity of Dr. Warren. Now, as he well knew, 
that Dr. Warren was a phyſician of great learning, great abi- 
lity, great honour, and great integrity, for the ſake of Dr. War- 
ren's character, which could not but be materially hurt, it an 
idea ſhould prevail, that any part of that Houſe thought him ca- 
pable of giving falſe evidence, or diſguiſing the truth when un- 
der an examination on oath ; he called upon any one who by 
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the ſmalleſt doubt of Dr, Warren's {kill and integrity, to ſtate 
what the grounds were, on which he entertained that doubt. 

It was fair and candid for thoſe who joined in the cry, to riſe 
and juſtify it. If no one ſhould riſe,” when thus called upon, he 
ſhould take the cry to have been nothing more than a ſudden 
burſt of zeal for his Majeſty's recovery, and that Dr. Warren's 
ſkill was acknowledged to be as undoubted, and his integrity as 


unimpeached, as if no ſuch cry had been made. His Lordihip 


repeated, that he knew Dr. Warren to be an able, a learned, 
and an honeſt inan, and that every thing was due to evidence 
given by ſuch authority. Fo 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe immediately, and there 
being ſome objection made by the Oppoſition fide” of the Houſe, 
he ſaid, that having before explained on what grounds it was 
that he objected to the motion, and as the greateſt part of the 
debate that enſued, had conſiſted either of comments on what 
had fallen from him, or of matter directed perſonally to him, it 
would not be conſidered, he conceived, as any violent infringe- 
ment of the Orders of the Houſe, if he wiſhed to ſpeak a ſe- 
cond time. He did not riſe, he ſaid, to ſpeak of the character 
or ſkill of Dr. Warren; his general ſkill as a phyſician was ge- 
nerally known and acknowledged; but with reſpect to the par- 
ticular diſorder with which his Majeſty. was afflicted, his {kill 
was comparatively little, conſidered or compared to that of thoſe 
phyſicians who had made that diſorder their peculiar object of 
attention; and in ſaying this, he begged the Houſe to know that 
he ſpoke from undoubted authority, the authority of Dr. War- 
ren himſelf, who, in his examination, told them, that he always 
thought it neceſſary to call in and conſult others more experienced 
in that ſpecies of practice than himſelf. | J 

He repeated, therefore, his objection to any unneceſſary delay, 
but after the very extraordinary footing upon which what he had 
before ſaid had been placed, it became, in his mind, unavoidable 


that ſome farther, enquiry ſhould be gone into. He had faid, 


that the Report gave them ample. grounds for proceeding, and 
then a Right Hon. Gentleman had got up, and told the Houſe, 
they were to conſider the probability of his Majeſty's recovery, 
to ſtand exactly as it did four weeks ago; with this difference, 
that the probability of his Majeſty's recovery was the more di- 
ſtant, becauſe a month had elapſed ſince it had been declared; 
to that opinion he could not accede; but if the Right Hon. 
Gentleman thought it a conceſſion, becauſe he did not with. for 
any farther examination, ha was welcome ſo to conſider it. To the 
belt of his belief, the very reverſe of the Right Hon. Gentleman's 


Inference was the fact; and when he made ſuch a declaration, 


from the ſituation in which he ſtood, he could not be ſuppoſed 
to ſpeak wholly without ee Ye when he declared, what 
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he knew induced him to make this ſuggeſtion to the Houſe, 
With regard to their future proceeding, he thought the grounds 
afforded by the Report of the examination of his Majeſty's phy- 
ficians ample ; and that the two facts to which he had before 
alluded, were ſufficient to juſtify all that he had to propoſe to the 


Committee; but when he found matters, under the pretence of 


ſuppoſing that no alteration had taken place in his Majeſty's 
health, in the courſe of the month paſt, ſtated in ſuch a way, as 
to extort from him what he had juſt ſaid, and which he had cau- 
tiouſly avoided in his former ſpeech, from a conviction, that the 


Houſe could not proceed upon private opinions delivered, or en- 
comiums paſſed by others on particular characters; but muſt 
have the grounds of thoſe opinions, and the truth of thoſe enco- 
miums ſubſtantiated by an enquiry ; he was of neceflity compelled 
to agree to that enquiry. 7s 

He begged to be allowed to remark a little on the fituation in 
which they were diſcuſſing the ſubject, Fhe noble Lord over the 
way, had talked of the ardour and warmth common to debate; 
he was ready to admit, that to debates on political queſtions, 


where men were governed by their partiality (and he meant a 


laudable partiality to one ſet of men over another) from perſua- . 


ſion, that their political ſyſtem was wiſer; they might ſhew 
a degree of ardour, and occaſionally betray warmth ; but, in 
the preſent diſcuſſion, there could be no difference in opi- 
nion, becauſe there could be but one wiſh ; he could not, there- 
fore, but very ſeriouſly lament the degree of warmth that had 
been uſed, where nothing like violence ought to have characte- 
rized their diſcuſſion, He could not but lament, in particular, 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman, over againſt him, had done 


himſelf ſo much injury, as to have betrayed a degree of warmth 


that ſeemed to have ariſen from his entertaining wiſhes different 
from thoſe of the reſt of the Houle. | 

Tf the Right Hon. Gentleman had diſcovered, that the evi- 
dence of the Houſe of Commons was not enough to proceed on, 
and that the report of the Lords was neceſſary to be recurred to, 
and if the Right Hon, Gentleman felt the impropriety of delay, 
was it fair, was it candid, that an argument ſhould be ſtated on 
thoſe grounds for further enquiry, and the report of the Houle af 
Lords ſhould be quoted, without once ſtating to the Houſe, that 
the report was a report delivered, and printed by the Houſe of 
Lords nearly a month ago? . | 
Having ironically remarked on the great emphaſis, which Mr, 
Burke had laid on this circumſtance, he ſaid, contrary to his own 
opinion as to the neceſſity, and merely to prevent the Houſe from 
doing what, he conſidered as totally irregular and improper, 
namely, the proceeding to act upon the private opinions of any 
man, when the grounds of thoſe opinions could be ſubſtantiated; 


he felt himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of agreeing to a further 
| : | _  Enqulſ 
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enquiry; but the Houſe, he conceived, would inſtitute the en- 
quiry by a motion, more generally expreſſed than that of the 
Right Hon, Gentleman; and that they would, from motives af 
delicacy, proceed, as before, by a Select Committee, who might, 
he hoped, finiſh their examination in half a day, or little more; 
and, as the Houſe might content themſelves, with having the re- 
port (which would, he ſuppoſed, be a ſhort one), read without 
waiting for its being printed z he hoped they would not loſe more 
than a day or two at fartheſt. Upon theſe grounds, he ſhould be 
happy to withdraw the queſtion of the order of the day, wiſhing, 
however, that they might not miſtake the principles on which 
it was that he did ſo. | 

Mr. Burke, in reply, ſaid, he always thought it neceſlary to 
ſtand upon his guard, when that Right Hon. Gentleman un- 
dertook his defence, The Right Honourable Gentleman, not 
being able to do any thing by reaſoning, had fallen upon his mo- 
tives, inſtead of his arguments, well knowing, that it was a ſafer 
mode of attack, becauſe every man could judge of the juſtice of 
the one, though no one could poſſibly gueſs at the truth of the 
other; and, therefore, the Right Hon. Gentleman had judged him, 


from the motives within his own breaſt. 


There was, however, ſo muck of malice, in the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's compaſſion, and ſo much of cenſure in his lamenta- 
tions, that, he hoped, the Right Hon, Gentleman would be ſo 
good as to ſpare his pity, and to leave him out of his lamentations 
tor the future. | 

After a preface to this effect, Mr. Burke, in anfwer to Mr, 
Vanuttart's queſtion, whether the other Phyſicians concurred in 
opinion with Dr. Warren, read ſome extracts from Sir G. Baker's 
examination, He then took notice of Mr. Pitt's ſarcaſm, about 
the tone aud emphaſis with which he had mentioned the cireum- 
ſtance of the Lords Report being a month old; and conterided, 
that if the Right Hon. Gentleman preſcribed the mode of exami- 
nation of the Phyſicians, the Houſe never would come at the 
truta ; becauſe, if learned men were to be examined by ignorant 
men, the ignorance of the latter rendered the learning of the 
former of no avail; it being impoſſible for thoſe, who were not 
killed in a difficult profeſſion, to put ſuch queſtions to ſkilful 
men, as ſhould extract the neceſſary information, which could 
only be got at, by ſuffering the learned to diſcourſe at large, and 
as they thought proper of themſelves, and then to extract and 
collect from the whole of their diſcourſe, what was matter of 
neceſlary information. EY 

If there was a difference of opinion among his Majeſty's Phy- 
licians, why was not Dr. Monro called in? The keeper of one 
madhouſe ought to be ſet againſt the keeper of another, and by 
the oppoſition, they would * at the truth. He knew _ 
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£4 ] | 
Dr. Monro was to be, that day, conſulted by the firſt Phyſicians 


in exiſtence. | 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had called for good grounds to 
be ſhewn, why opinions were entertained, 'that his Majeſty's re. 
coyery was more Improbable than it had been four weeks ago; 
he, in like manner, called upon the Right Hon. Gentleman, to 
ſhew what grounds there were for the opinion he entertained of 
there exiſting a greater probability of his Majeſty's recovery now, - 
than there exiſted then. _ 


The Right Hon. Gentleman had forced him to ſay ſomething, 33 


from his having thrown. out a moſt malignant and unmerited im- 
putation. To charge him with not wiſhing his Majeſty to re- 
cover, was as foul an aſperſion as could have come from the 
loweſt man in that Houſe 3 and he, Mr. Burke faid, ſhould be the 
_ laſt free-man in it, if he ſufiered himſelf at any time, to be r. 
beaten by that Right Hon. Gentleman. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman was fond of throwing about his treaſons and his ill-wiſhes: 
he never would tamely ſubmit to either. 

With regard fo any warmth that, he had betrayed, he had not 
let a word eſcape him, that he ſhould be aſhamed to have re- 
corded. His voice was weak, and, therefore, he was forced to 
raiſe and exert it, but it did not follow that he was in a paſlion 
he might ſay with one of the Ancients, who had been charged 
with being in a paſſion, © let my pulſe be felt, and ſee if it does 
not beat temperately?ꝰ When he ſpoke of a fact, without being 
ready to adduce any authority for it, then let him be arraigned 
by the Right Hon, Gentleman, and bad motives be aſcribed to 
him. He hoped to meet with judges more favourable than to 
judge him from imputed wiſhes, when he had: argued from au- 
thentic information. When he fled from enquiry, then let the 
Right Hon. Gentleman aim his envenomed ſhafts at him. He was 
ready to go into a full and free enquiry at the bar, there he could 
do juſtice to himſelf, but not in a Committee. Let Dr, Warren 
be placed againſt another eminent Phyſician, and a keeper of a 
mad-houſe, with thirty patients, againſt the keeper of a nzad-houſe 
with three hundred, and, by that means, the Houſe would obtain 
real information, | | | 

Ar. Rolle roſe to obſerve, that all the blame, imputable to the 
introduction of the name of one of his Majeſty's Phyſicians that 
day, was imputable to the other ſide of the ouſe, and not to 
thoſe on the {ide on which he was, for that Dr. Warren's name 
had been firſt mentioned by the Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf. 

Ar. Pulteney declared himſelf ſorry, that ſo much warmth had 
been ſhewn in the debate; he owned, he was deſirous of calling 
back the Houſe to a proper degree of temper, and was again 
withdrawing the Queſtion for the order of the day. | 7 
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the propoſed enquiry abſolutely neceflary, 


his Right Hon. Friend had ſpoke from his wiſhes. If ſuch attempts 
to impute unbecoming motives to Members, for their arguments, 


1 


He conſidered both ſides of the Houſe had been drawn from 
their object merely by warmth, and that they had thence forgot 
how much the country had already ſuffered, and was daily ſuffer- 
ing by delay. If any man were to fay, that it was impoſlible for 
his Majeſty to recover, that would be a ground for farther en- 
quiry; or, if any man were to ſay, that his Majeſty was capable 
of doing public buſineſs, that alſo would be a ground for enquiry 
but neither of thoſe things were ſaid. Between the two there 
might be many ſhades of difference, but the Houſe had no occa- 
ſion to meddle with any one of them, and, therefore, he was againſt 
the ſuffering the motion to be withdrawn, 0 | 

Mr. Fox ſaid, he did not wonder that the Hon. Gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, ſhould have objected againſt withdrawing the. Queſtion 
of the order of the day. "t'hat Hon. Gentleman had not been, he 
believed, a' conſiderable time in this country, and, therefore, he 
muſt be a ſtranger to the various rumours and reports that had 
been circulated. Had he known as much of thoſe reports as he 
did, the Hon. Gentleman would, he had no doubt, have thought 


With regard to the two propoſitions that the Hon. Gentleman 
referred to, they were pretty nearly the words he had himſelf uſed 
on the firſt day that the ſubject had been mentioned in that Houle. 
He had then ſaid, that all his Majeſty's Phyſicians had declared 
themſelves clearly and deciſively of opinion, that his Majeſty was 
incapable of meeting his Parliament, and of doing public buſi- 
neſs ; but that his recovery was probable, . though no one of them 
could ſay, when his recovery was likely to take place. Agreeing, 
therefore, that his Majeſty might recover, and if the probability. 
be, that he would recover ſoon, that they. muſt ſubmit, for a 
ſhort time, to a weak Government, or elſe do an injury to his 
Majeſty, when the time ſhould arrive for him to reſume his pre- 
rogatives. | | ; 

If that be the argument, ſtill he ſhould contend, that it was 
neceſlary for them to proceed to learn when his Majeſty's reco- 
very was likely to take place; for his part, he had not the leaſt 
doubt of the hopeleſſneſs of the caſe. Before he fat down, Mr. 
Fox ſaid, he ſhould take notice of what had fallen from the Right 
Hon. Gentleman over the way, and enter his Proteſt againſt what 
muſt, if continued, inevitably end in putting a ſtop to all free- 
dom of debate in that Houſe. Ihe Right Hon. Gentleman had 
talked of warmth, and faid, it was allowable, when the political 
intereſts of parties were at ſtake, but not then; that, therefore, 


were made, unaccompanied with any one reaſon, in anſwer to 
thoſe arguments, it was enough to fire any man with indigna- 
tion; he made no ſcruple to confeſs, that he felt equal warmth 

| | with 


» 
* 
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With his Right Hon. Friend, as much warmth as he had ever felt 
on any political Queſtion not from a wiſh that his Majeſty 
might not recover, he ſincerely withed that he might; but from 
What was more ſtrong in his mind, even than the ſatisfaction 
that muſt reſult from his knowing that his Majeſty was reſtored 
to his health, from his deſire that the people ſhould be acquainted 
with the truth. | | 

In ſuch a cauſe, he was not aſhamed to confeſs himſelf warm, 
and to avow his deſire, and his determination, to reſiſt an attempt 
to deceive an affectionate people, and to prevent that Houſe from 
being deluded, under falſe pretences, into a mode of Govern. 
ment that would facrifice the conſtitution, In ſuch a cauſe, he 
felt a warmth ſupecior even to his attachment to Majeſty, ſupe- 
ior to the love and loyalty a ſubject owed his Sovereign, an at- 
tachment faunded in the love of a man of honour to truth, and in 
his deteſtation of falſehood. | | 

With regard to the manner in which the cry had been given 
from the other fide, when Dr. Warren's name had been men- 


tioned, it was impoſſible for the friends of that Gentleman, and 


for every man feeling like a Gentleman, not to feel contempt, 

A Phyſician's eminence, above all other profeſſions whatever, 
ſtood upon the moſt ſecure and certain footing; no man em- 
pos a Phyſician from favour ; no man employed a Phyſician, 

auſe he was of his party, nor becauſe he had given him his in- 
tereſt at an election; but they truſted their health in his hands, 
becauſe he was known to ball ſuperiot ſkill, and, on that ac- 
count alone. . 

He would believe, that the Great Perſonage alluded to by him, 


the Lord Chancellor, had an ill opinion of Dr. Warren, when he 


thould hear, that the learned Lord truſted his health, when he 
ſhould next have the misfartyne to be ill, in any other nands. 
Theſe were not encomiums, but facts. It was the confidence 
with which people, of the moſt exalted ranks, truſted their health 
in Dr, Warren's hands, that made him fo unutually eminent as a 
Phyſician, The cry, therefore, if it meant any thing, muſt have 
been meant to convey an inſinuation againſt Dr, Warten's iate- 


grity; but as the opinion of Dr. Warren's ſkæ Il never could riſe, 


fo no more could the opinion of his integrity riſe, though his in- 
tegrity, undoubtedly, equalled his ſkill, _ 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had been pleaſed to ſay, that he 
thought that the probability of his Majeſty's recovery, was greater 
than before, and he had ſaid, that he had been provoked to de- 
clare that to be his private opinion. I will not be provoked, ſaid 
Mr. Fox, to declare any private opinion of mine to the contrary, 
nor will I afſent to that of the Right Hon. Gentleman; but, if 
the Houſe was to proceed on ſhades of difference of opinion, — 
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to the provability of his Majeſty's recovery, which, he thought 
extremely abſurd, he ſhould {till contend, that the enquiry ſhould 
be as free and open as poſſible, Mr. Fox concluded with calling 
on Mr. Pulteney to withdraw his motion. 5 
Ar. Pulteney ſaid, he meant to divide the Houſe, declaring, 
tat it was not likely that all his Majeſty's Phyſicians ſhould de- 
cide alike ; and, therefore, as he conſidered the propoſed enqui 
to be nothing more than a deſign to delay, he would take the ſenls 
of the Houle on the Queſtion of the order of the day. f 

Ar. Sheridan roſe to remind the Right Hon. Gentleman, that 
he was bound, by his own words, to ſubmit to the propoſed en- 
quiry, ſince he had declared, that if any Member aſſerted, that 
— was a greater probability of the recoyery of his Majeſty 
ſooner than there had been, when the Phyſicians were laſt ex- 
amined, the Houſe ought to progeed to another examination; 
now, the Right Hon. Gentleman ſtood exactly in that ſituation 
himſelf, having declared, that he hgd, from what he knew, reaſog 
to believe that his Majeſty's ſpeedy recovery was more probable 
than it had been, and he had alſo declared, that his opinion had 
been extorted from him, 

Mr. Sheridan added a few words to prove, ho material it was, 
that the Phyſicians characters ſhould be facred ; employed as 
they were about his Majeſty, and not in any ordinary caſe, the 
public had an intereſt in their characters, and on that depended 
all the proceedings that they were about to deliberate upon in 
that Houle. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer obſerved, that after what had 
paſſed, he ſhould be in the ſingular predicament of feeling him- 
ſelf obliged to vote againſt his own motion, and he owned he 
ſhould do it, with the greater reluctance, as he ſhould have the 
misfortyne to differ from the Hon, Gentleman under the gallery, 
who, he had hoped would have waved his objection to the with- 
drawing the > of the order of the day. 

He objected to Mr. Sheridan's repreſentation of what he had 
faid, as being quite incorrect; he had not, in his former argu- 
ment, declared, that if any Member could aftert, that he had 
reaſon to believe his Majeſty's ſpeedy recoyery more probable 
than it was, that the Houſe ought to proceed to another enquiry z 
but he believed, he had ſaid, that if any Member could aflert, og 
ſuggeſt, that he had good reaſon to think that his Majeſty would 
not recover, or that he would recover in any given time, ig 
either caſe he ſhould think a new enquiry neceſſary. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he could not help re- 
marking the extraordinary way in which the Right Hon. Gentle. 
man had choſen to ſay nothing, as to his private opinion of the 
probability of his Majeſty's ſpeedy recovery, or otherwiſe, when, 
at the ſame time, he had argued, that they were to coniider-the 

| | 1 | probability 


f 
probability of bis Majeſty's recovery, juft exactly as it ſtood 


when the Report had been made four weeks ago, adding to it, 


the recollection, that it was now four weeks ſince the Report 
/ 2 bande 3 $f IE » 
This was the neweſt way of ſaying nothing, that he had ever 
experienced. He declared he would not retract any thing he 
had ever ſaid in that Houſe ; but if the examination were ordered, 
| py it muſt not be at the bar, but by a Select Com- 
tee, on account of delicacy and every other conſideration. 
He-added, that he was in hopes the Committee, before they left 
the Houle that evening, would be able to iſſue their ſummonſes, 
and proceed to the examination next day, ſo that as little time as 
poſſible might be loſt. | | A | 
Ar. Fox ſaid, the Right 15 on. Gentleman ſeemed to accuſe 
him of diſingenuouſnefs. He had ſaid nothing, but that the 
ground of the probability of his Majeſty's recovery muſt be 
drawn from the papers before the Houſe, unleſs a new enquiry 
was gone into, He had given no opinion of his own as to the 
preſent ſtate of his Majeſty's: health, nor ſhould the Right Hon. 
Gentleman extort one from him. 5 HEY 
Sir Peter Burrell ſaid, he ſpoke but ſeldom in that Houſe, but 
that he always delivered his genuine ſentiments. His opinion 
was, that an examination of the Phyſicians again was abſolutely 
neceſſary; but that it ought to be an examination at the bar of 
that Houſe, and not before a Select Committee. By that means, 
the reports that were abroad would be effectually and entirely 
done away; which would not be the caſe with an examination 
in a corner, with which he was perſuaded the public would not 
be fatisfed, vs I 3 
Sir Peter was of opinion, that no Member of that Houſe 
would put an indecent or an indelicate queſtion to the Phyſicians; 
and, if it was by accident propoſed, the Houſe could eaſily guard 
againſt, and prevent it. e ; 
Ar. Pulteney ſtill inſiſting, that the Queſtion ſhould be put on 
the order of the day, the debate: was protracted, but without 
roducing any thing new. Mr. Rolle, Mr. Turner, Mr. 
Vyner, and others, took a ſhare in the converſation. 
Sir Peter Burrell inſiſted, with much force, that nothing 
could poſſibly be gained from a new enquiry, but what would 
reſult from its notoriety. The way, he contended, to ſuppreſs 
all dangerous, becanſe indiſtinct rumours, would be to examine 
the Phyſicians at the bar of the Houſe, and not as before, in a 
Committe. | | | 
A diviſion was called for on Mr, Pulteney's Motion, that the 
order of the day ſhould remain; and at ſeven o'clock the ſtrangers 
were ordered to withdraw, | | 45 


- 
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8 Aſter the. Hen bad been cleared, Mr. Pulteney's Motion 


was negatived without a diviſion. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, & That the Phy- 


ſicians be again examined, reſpecting the ſtate of his Majeſty's : 


health, before a Select Committee of the Houſe to-morrow.” 
Ar. Sheridan, in a ſpeech of ſome length, profeſſed himſelf 
by no means inimical to the tendency of the Motion; but la- 
mented much that myſtery which had been obſerved reſpecting 
the Sovereign's health; when it was ſuch as called for an un- 
equivocal account of his Majeſty's REAL ſituation. The people 
were extremely anxious on the buſineſs ; and therefore, to da 
away every idea of myſtery, he would move an amendment to 
the E That the Phyſicians be examined at the bar of 
the Houſe.” | | 

- Mr, Wyndham ſeconded the amendment. 11 

The Houſe then divided, when there appeared, 


Againſt the amendment . 
For it — "a0 
Majority — 80 


of the Exchequer, which was carried without a divifion. | 
Several Motions, of courſe, were carried, and th Committee 


The queſtion was then put on the Motion of 4 Chancellor 
ordered to fit to-morrow, | 


A Motion was then made by Mr. Pitt, «That the Houſe do 


meet on Thurſday next, to take into conſideration the State of 
the Nation,” —which was alſo carried; and then the Houſe 
adjourned. a 2 


—— 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY. 7. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ABOUT four o'clock the —_ took the chair; but there 
c 


not being more than twenty 
adjourned to ten o'clock to-morrow. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 8, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THIS day the Houſe met. - 
The Report from the Select Committee, appointed for a fur- 
ther examination of the Phyſicians on the ſtate of his * 
: 185 8 health, 


mbers preſent, the Houſe was 
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| 

| 
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—.- 
health, not being brought up—it was moved, and carried, that 
the order of the day, for taking into conſideration the State of 
the Nation, ſhould ſtand over to Monday next; after which the 
Houſe adjourned, | 


SATURDAY, JANUARY ie. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE Speaker having taken the chair at four o'clock, and the 
order of the day being read, . 

Mr. Dundas roſe to expreſs his concern, in being again obliged 
to repeat, that the Report of the Committee, ſitting on the exa- 
mination of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, was not yet ready to be laid 
before the Houſe. As the Committee loſt no time in their en- 
deavours to prepare the Report, he truſted no future diſappoint- 
ment would occur, if the order for receiving it lay over till 
Monday, On that day he had no doubt but it would be brought 
forward : and if, for their better information, the Members 
wiſhed to have it printed, that could alſo be effected by the Wed- 
neſday following. F 4 
He would therefore move, © That the order of the day be 
diſcharged. : | 

« That the Houſe meet on Monday to receive the Report of 
the Committee now fitting on the examination of the Phyticians, 
touching the ſtate of his Majeſty's health. 

And, « That the Houſe do meet on Wedneſday next, for 
the purpoſe of going into a Committee on the State of the 
Nation.” | 

Theſe Motions being agreed to, the Houſe inſtantly adjourned, 


PIE _ — 


1 —e— 


MONDAY, JANUARY 13. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


AS ſoon as prayers were over, and the Lord Chancellor had 
taken the woolſack, | 

Lord Suffolk roſe, and faid, he intended, as that day, to have 
made a Motion for the Phyſicians, who had attended his Majetty 
in his preſent illneſs, to be examined at the bay of that * 
| I | an 
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and all ſtrangers to be excluded during ſuch examination ; but 


having conſulted with ſome noble Lords, he was adviſed not to 
make ſuch a Motion in ſo thin a Houſe. His Lordſhip, there 
fore, begged to have as early day as poſſible, Wedneſday was 
named, which was approved of on all ſides of the Houſe. His 
Lordſhip gave notice that he ſhould, on Wedneſday next, make 
the above Motion. 

'The Houſe then adjourned till Wedneſday, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
THE Houſe waited till five o'clock, in expectation of the 


Committee, appointed to examine his Majeſty's Phyſicians, be- 
ing able to complete their Report, and preſent it that day, but 
it appearing that the hope was fruitleſs, ö 

12 Pyner roſe and ſaid, it was with reluctance that he ſtood 
up to make the Motion, that he found himſelf under the neceſ- 
ſity of offering to the Houſe z but although the Committee above 
ſtairs had applied themſelves moſt affiduouſly to the object of 
their appointment, and had exerted every. endeavour to expedite 
the completion of their Report, they had found ſo much new 
work upon their hands, and that of too great importance to be 
paſſed over, that it had, as yet, been out l of their power to finiſh 
their buſineſs; and therefore they found themſelves obliged, either- 
to be guilty of the very groſs irregularity of making a Report 
in part only, or of detiring the Houſe to wait another day; by 
which time they thought they ſhould be able to conclude their 
examination, and make their Report whole and entire ; what he 
had therefore to propoſe to the Houſe was, that they ſhould ad- 
journ to the next day. | 3 

The Queſtion of adjournment having been put from the chair, 
the ſame was agreed to, | 

At that moment the Chancellor of the Exchequer entered the 
Houſe, and defired to be heard a few words before the Houſe 
leparated; a cry of places ! places ] being called, ſome Gentle- 
men ſaid, there is no Speaker in the chair, (Mr. Grenville havi 
left it as ſoon as the Queſtion of Adjournment was carried) the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer then ſaid, as his obje t was to 
lave Gentlemen trouble, he hoped they would excuſe a little diſ-. 
order; that he had not been able to get down ſooner, having 
but that moment left the chair of the Committee. | 

| . As 
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As the Report, from the circumſtances that had occurred dur- 
ing the examination, would be conſiderably longer than had been 
at firſt expected, the Chancellor of the Exchequer informed all 
the Members preſent, that had the Houſe been ſitting, it was 
his intention to have moved to diſcharge the order, for the Houſe 
to reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe, on the 
the State of the Nation, on Wedneſday, and to have moved it 
for Thurſday, which was as early as the Report could reaſonably 
be expected to be printed, and Gentlemen to have read it. 
No perſon, he ſaid, could be more anxious and impatient than 
he was, on every account, to go into the Committee on the State 


reſtoring the Government to its due ſhare of energy and vigour; 
but as the delay of a day was, under the circumſtances he had 
mentioned, abſolutely unavoidable ; he hoped, what he had then 
ſaid, however irregularly introduced, would be conſidered as a 
notice, that he ſhould, the next day, move to diſcharge the or- 
der of the day for Wedneſday, and move it for Thurſday. 

The Houle adjourned till to-morrow. | 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 13. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


_ THIS day the Report of the Committce, appointed to exa- 
mine his Majeſty's Phyſicians, being expected to be made, the 


ſtairs roſe, and Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. V yner, 


vately informed the Speaker, and moſt of the Members preſent, 
that they had cloſed. their examination, and that the Report 


after five the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought the Report 
down, and, after the uſual form, was ordered to bring it up to 
the table. He then moved, „ That this Report be now read.“ 

Mr. Burke roſe immediately, and objected to the reading of 
the Report. Mr. Burke dcclared, he would confine what he 
had to ſay to a few words, and a few words only; he ſaid, it 
always gave him pain to differ in opinion from Gentlemen, with 
whom he was aſſociated, for the purpoſe of diſcharging a public 
duty, and that, on the preſent occaſion, it gave him as much 
2 ſo to differ, as it ever had done on any one occaſion that 

a 


d occurred in the whole courſe of his life; but there was 4 
; | polat 


of the Nation, and proceed to take the other neceſſary ſteps for 


Houſe waited patiently till paſt five, when the Committee above. 


with other Members of the Committee, came down, and pri- 


waited only for the laſt ſheets of it to be fairly copied. At halt 
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point of duty, and in that duty a point of importance, ſuperior 


to every perſonal conſideration; it was, therefore, in compliance 


with that important duty, that he then felt it incumbent on him, 
to riſe, to object to the Report's being read, to move for its 
recommitment, to complain of the conduct of the Committee, 
and to accuſe them with not having faithfully diſcharged their 
duty. | | 
the order of the Houſe, which appointed them, in its largeſt 
ſenſe, and extending their enquiry to that degree which alone 
could be likely to furniſh ample evidence, they had narrowed it 
within the literal conſtruction of the order, and confined them- 
ſelves to the bare examination of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, with- 
out calling before them any of the Surgeons, Apothecaries, and 
others, who had attended on his Majeſty, and by that excluſion 
had debarred themſelves of the opportunity of learning, from 
the moſt likely channels of authentic information, the actual 
ſtate of his Majeſty's health, and the progreſs of that alteration 
and approach of convaleſcence, from whence they were to col- 
let their hopes of his recovery. | 

From this circumſtance of their having narrowed their 
ground, and included themſelves within the letter of the law, 
they had deprived themſelves of the poſſibility of reporting the 
whole truth, and thus, by a partial and imperfe& Report, had 
iven what it contained of truth, in ſuch a maimed and mutilated 
£4 that it could not be relied on. 
Mr. Burke (on being whiſpered by Mr. Wyndham) faid, he 
was aware that the Committee had acted under the order of the 
Houſe, but ſtill, he thought it right to ſtate what he had faid, in 
ſupport of his charge againſt the Committee ; at the ſame time, 
he did not reſt his complaint to the Houſe chiefly on the circum= 
ſtance of the Committee having narrowed their ground of en- 
quiry, and confined it too literally to the order, upon the autho- 
rity of which they had proceeded, There were other grounds 
of complaint, conſiſting of the omiſſion of certain material cir- 
cumſtances, tending, in his opinion, to give the Committee a 
juſt eſtimate of the ſtate af his Majeſty's health, and of the pro- 
bability of his cure. Mr, Burke LS theſe to conſiſt of 
two points, the chief of which was, that of two of his Ma- 
jeſty's Phyſicians having been ſet againſt each other, and exa- 
mined as equal in point of ſkill. 

He did not, he ſaid, ſo much complain of Dr. Warren and 


Dr. Willis having been put upon an equality, and ſo conſidered, 


poets it was impoſhble for him toknow, whether, in point of 


ach they were ſo or not) but whee there was a manifeſt dif- 


ference of opinion between two profeſſional perſons, in reſpect 
to the nature of the * the only way for unlearned 
d : men 


The firſt matter he had to ſtate was, that inſtead of conſtrajng | 
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men to enable themſelves to decide, which authority ought to 
reponderate and govern their opinion, was by calling other 
Phylicians before them, and by examining them, collecting, to 
which of the two fo ſet i each other, the greateſt degree 
of credit ought to be given. 


Mr. Burke faid farther, that it appeared plainly to him, in 


conſequence of what had come out in the courſe of the examina- 
tion, that hs Majeſty's life was not ſafe, nor had it been fafe ſince 
he had been put into ſuch hands, He did not mean, by this de. 
claration, that there was any where a treaſonable deſign to take 
away his Majeſty's life. God forbid there ſhould be any ſuch 
deſign! He imputed a murderous deſign to no man, but he re- 
peated it, that it appeared to him, and he believed he might fa 
to others of the Committee, that his Majefty's life was not ſafe, 
and that owing to no bad defign in any perſon, but to the raſh- 
neſs of thoſe to whom the care of his Royal Perſon was intruſted. 
That truſt, if he might ſo phraſe it, was of too much ſacred 
importance to be ſuffered to be executed raſhly, carelefsly, and 
improperly. In it was involved the life of the Sovereign and 
the intereſts of the pcople ! | 

Mr. Burke ſaid, he thould, on the grounds that he had ſtated, 
move to recommit the Report, becauſe it was, in his opinion, 
bighly eſſential, that having contraſted two Phyſicians together, 
the other Phyſicians ought to be fully abel upon the points 
in diſpute between thoſe two Phyſicians fo contraſted; and if the 
Committee did not poſſeſs ſufficient powers to have purſued ſuch 
examination, they ought immediately to have come to the Houſe 
and aſked for further powers. | 

He was aware, that his Motion would be attributed to delay; 
but although the Report upon the table certainly would be found 
to be of value, it would ſtill be more valuable, if it were ren- 


dered more extenſive, and it would, at the ſame time, be more - 


faithful, more fair, and more ful, as well with regard to its ob- 
ject, as to the Phyſicians themſelves. 
Ihe Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, he would not take 
up the time of the Houle, but (hould only fay a very few words. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had began with charging the Com- 
mirtee with having narrowed their Enquiry; which, when the 
time that the Committee had lat, and the bulk of the Report on 
the table, (nearly 400 folio hages) were conſidered, he did not 
believe would be the ſenſe of the Houſe, | 
But the Hon, Gentlemar had ſaid, that they had narrowed 
their enquiry, becauſe, havng been ordered by the Houle to ex- 
amine his Majeſty's Phylitians, the Committee had not pro- 
ceeded to examine his Myeſty's Surgeons and Apothecaries; 
for examining whom, the enſe of the Houſe had Nen expres 
| 18 155 : | taken 
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been, that they ſhould not be examined. 


| taken before the Committee fat, and the ſenſe of the Houſe had 


Whether the Committee had not examined his Majeſty's Phy- 


ficians for the laſt week fully, would be ſeen from the Report. 
But as from the manner in which the Hon. Gentleman had 


ſtated, what he had called the ſetting two of his Majeſty's Phy- 
ſicians one againſt the other; an impreſſion might poſſibly 

made upon the minds of the Houſe, that the Committee had ex- 
amined only two of his Majeſty's Phyſicians ;, it became neceſſary 
for him not to let the Houſe ſeparate, without informing them, 
that when the report was read, Gentlemen would find that the 
Committee had examined every one of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, 
and that over and over again. They had put to all of them 
every queſtion that appeared to them immediately to lead to the 
main point and object, and he was aſhamed to ſay a great many 
collateral queſtions beſides, that had a very remote relation to 
the ſtate of his Majeſty's health. But there had, in the courſe 
of their enquiry, come out the preceding day, a point which was 
not the point of the King's recovery, not the point of Dr. 
Willis's or Dr. Warren's opinion upon the probability of that 


moſt deſirable event, but a point that went to the ſkill of his 


Majeſty's Phyſicians; a matter which the Committee was nei- 
ther authorized nor competent to enquire into. The Hon. Gen- 
tleman had himſelf, at the laſt moment, when the Committee 
were about to cloſe their examination, and to diſmiſs the Phy- 
ſicians, thought proper to introduce collaterally a point, that 
conveyed a charge againſt Dr. Willis's conduct, and the ſingle 
circumſtance on which the Hon. Gentleman had then reſted the 
ſtrong language he had juſt uſed, of his Maje/ty's life not being 
ſafe, was its having come out, that Dr. Willis had tru/ted a razor 
in his Majefty's hand; a fact, which Dr. Willis moſt readily ad- 
mitted, and without the ſmalleſt reſerve. had ftated his reaſons 
or having done. a 6 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſhewed clearly, that the 
fort of enquiry, for not having ſuffered which, Mr. Bui ke had 
charged the © 
an Enquiry into the ſkill and prudence of Dr. Willis, which the 
Committee had no right to enquire into; and that the circum- 
ſtance on which he had grounded the ftrong language, he had 
uſed, was chiefly a queſtion of reaſon and propriety, and not di- 
rectly in point to the object before them; the Committee, there- 
fore, after being ſatisfied as to the immediate end of their en- 
quiry, had thought it their duty, inſtead of fruſtrating the expec- 
tations of that Houſe, and the public, by what they conſidered. 
3s unneceſſary delay, to'cloſe their examination, and make their 


Report, ? 1H | 
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The Hon, Gentleman, he conceived could not be ſerious in- 
objecting to the Report being read, becauſe it would be impoſſi- 
ble for him to introduce the Motion of recommitment, or any 
other reſpecting it, unleſs the Report were firſt read pro forma, 


Before he ſat down, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he 


would juſt ſtate, *that it had been his intention to have moved, 
that the order of going into the Committee on the State of the 
Nation ſtand for IThurſday; but from the extreme length of the 
Report, he had learned that it would be impoſſible to have it 
printed ready for delivery before "Thurſday morning; and as it 
was voluminous, Gentlemen could not read it through in time 
to proceed upon it in the ſame day, he found himſelf under the 
neceſſity, therefore, of moving, that the Committee on the State 
of the Nation ſtand for Friday, + | | 
Ar. Wyndham ſaid, he roſe in ſupport of his Hon. Friend's 
dbjection, but that he would not detain the Houſe more than a 
very few minutes. "The firſt obſervation he had to make on 
what had fallen from the Right Hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was, that whether the Report was long, or not, was a mere 
relative conſideration. The length or ſhortneſs of a Report, 
undoubtedly, depended on the importance and extent of the ob- 
ject, to which that Report was confined, and it mattered not, 
whether the Committee had fat one day or ten, or what was the 
number of ſheets contained in the Report. 1 

Mr. Wyndham ſaid, they had been ordered to enquire, touch- 
ing the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, and the probability of his 
recovery, and they were to form their own judgment upon it, 
and report that judgment to the Houſe. They could have no 
judgment till they had enquired and obtained information, and 
chat information they were to receive through his Majeſty's Phy- 
ficians. In order to obtain it, they muſt neceſſarily atk them 
queſtions of all ſorts, and not merely as to their knowledge of 
the preſent ſtate of his Majeſty's health, and their opinion as to 
his recovery, becauſe that kind of examination would be ſhort 
indeed, could take up but a very little time, and might be com- 
pleated by making the number of Queitions the ſame as that of 
the Phyſicians. | 

Mr. Wyndham argued the neceſſity of ſifting the grounds of 
the opinions of the Phyſicians, as well as of afcertaining the 
facts on which thoſe opinions reſted. He put the caſe, that if 
he knew that a man was in a bad ftate ; what better ground was 
there, than of learning, whether the opinion of his Phyſicians 
had been wrong ? Suppoſe a Phyſician of ſuperior authority, and 
who ſtood alone, was called in, and ſaid, it was true, that a pa- 
tient was-in-a bad ſtate, but that the courſe purſued with him had 
been wrong, and that another courſe would be more advan- 


tageaus ; ſhould he not, ſaid Mr. Wyndham, take the 2 
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of other Phyſicians on the ſubject, and know from them, whe- 


ther another courſe would be more advantageous or not? Upon 


thoſe grounds, therefore, he thought the Committee had neither 
done juſtice to the Phyſicians, nor diſcharged their duty. The 
firſt he acknowledged was a ſubordinate conſideration, but ſtill 
it was ſufficiently important, in his opinion, to warrant his Hon, 


Friend's objection, and therefore he ſhould ſupporc it. 


Hr. Burke roſe again, not he ſaid, to enter into a juſtification 
of his former argument, but to explain ſuch parts of it as the 
Right Hon, Gentleman had miſrepreſented. In the firſt place 
he had not complained: of the Committee's having narrowed 
their 2 on the ground of their not having ſat long enough, 
or made a Report ſufficiently voluminous; but, on account of 
their too religious obedience to, or rather too liberal and too 
ſtrict an obſervance of the order, by the authority of which they 
had proceeded. Nor had his objection gone to the examining 
of two witneſſes only, but that a difference of opinion having 
been ſtated by thoſe two, he had contended, that the other Phyſi- 


cians ought to have been examined as to the grounds of that dif- 


ference of opinion, whence the Committee might have fortified 
their own minds, and enabled themſelves to decide which opi- 
nion was right, : 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had intimated that much of the 
diſcuſſion that had kept the Committee fitting ſo long, had been 
owing to thoſe who had differed in opinion; if the Houſe would 
have a little patience, he believed, it would be found to be ather- 
wiſe. With regard to his having introduced a point at the end 
of the enquiry, which had led to collateral circumſtances, not 
immediately relative or materia}, he appealed to the Right Hon, 
Gentleman, whether he had not, in the early part of the Exami- 
nation, given way to Members of the Committee of greater 
weight and authority than himſelf ; but when he had done fo, he 
had expreſsly given notice, that before the enquiry cloſed, he 
ſhould put queſtions of the nature complained of. If then he 
had been wrong at the end of the enquiry, he had been wrong 
at the beginning, and ought to have been ſtopped then, Mr. 
Burke added other explanations, and ſaid, he would not oppoſe 
the reading of the Report, but after it was read, he would move 
its re-commitment, 

Sir John Scott deſired to call the attention of the Houſe, by 
one word only, to that part of the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
ſpeech, in which he had defired the Houſe to have a little pati- 
ence, and they would be able to decide for themſelves. Sir John 
ſaid, he wiſhed the Houſe to attend to that; at preſent it would 
ill become him to argue upon the reſult of an enquiry, or to 
reaſon on the contents of a Report, with which the Houſe were 
unacquaigted ; but when the proper moment ſhould arrive, he 
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ledged himſelf to deliver his opinion upon the ſubject, and to 
Rate why he differed from the Right Hon. Gentleman, and 
thought the Report contained all the material informatiom, that 
the Committee, conſiſtently with their duty, and a proper regard 
to the order of the Houie, could obtain, and that the Committee 
had no power to go more at large to thoſe objects to which the 
Right Hon. Gentleman referred. | | 
he Queſtion for reading the Report was put and carried; 
and as ſoon as the Report had been read, pro Jug | 
Ar. Burke moved, that the ſaid Report be re-committed; a 
Motion, which Mr. Burke prefaced by a few words, which 
were not diſtinctly heard. N | 


The Motion for re-commitment was negatived. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, “ That a ſuffi- 
cient number of Copies he printed for the uſe of the Members 
of that Houſe,” and“ That the order for the Houſe, to reſolve 
itſelf into a Committee on the State of the Nation the next day, 
be diſcharged.” This being agreed to, he afterwards moved, 
& That the Houſe reſolve itſelf into the ſaid Committee on Fri. 
day, and that the Houſe adjourn to Friday.” Both Motions 
having been agreed to, | : 
The Houſe roſe at half after fix o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


As ſoon as prayers were over, the Earl of Suffolt roſe, and 
informed the Houſe, that ſeveral of his noble friends having in- 
timated to him, that they did not concur with him in the pro- 
priety of the Motion, which he had given notice it was his inten- 
tion to bring forward that day, in deference to their better judg- 

ents he had determined to abſtain from propoſing it. 

Upon the Queſtion put, the Houſe immediately adjourned to 
Tueſday next. | - FAIRY 


—_— 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 16. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THIS day there was as full an aſſemblage of Members, as 


had been ſeen ſince the meeting, and the gallery was filled to an 
e "overflow 
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to hear the Reſtrictions propoſed to be laid upon the Regent. 
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overflow before twelve o'clock, owing to the general eagerneſs 


After the ſettlement of ſome previous buſineſs, relative to the 
Colcheſter Election, the order of the day was read, and the Houle 
reſolved itſelf into a Committee upon the State of the Nation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved the order of 
the day, with the order for referring the ſeveral Reports that had 
been brought up and read to the Committee; the Speaker left 


the chair, and Brooke Watſon, Eſq. took his ſeat at the table. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then roſe again, and after las 
menting the peculiar circumſtances of the country, which called 
upon them to exerciſe a Right, that had devolved on them, in 
conſequence of the melancholy ſituation of his Majeſty, which 
rendered him incapable of exerciſing the Royal Authority; ſaid, 
it was their duty to provide the means of ſupplying the defici- 
ency; but, in doing ſo, he truſted it muſt be the wiſh of eve 
Gentleman, that they ſhould proceed in the manner the bel 
calculated to give general ſatisfaction, and the moſt likely to ſe- 
cure the approbation of the people; which, he had the happi- 
neſs to know, had generally attended every ſtep they had hithertg 
taken. | | 

He ſincerely wiſhed, that every thing he ſhould have the ho- 
nour to propoſe, might be fully diſcuſſed, and fairly decided 
upon; that the nature of the caſe, the en principles on 
which they ought to proceed, and the application of thoſe prin- 
ciples, might be clearly and diſtinctly traced out. In ſo doing, 
they a be beſt enabled to meet the emergency that called 
upon them and provide for the defect of the perſonal exerciſe of 
the Royal Authority. | | 

The buſineſs of the Committee lay in a very narrow compaſs, 
notwithſtanding the voluminous Reports. upon the table. In the 
Report laſt delivered, there was abundant matter of coafirmation 
to him, of the propriety and prudence of thoſe meaſures which 
he was, as the Committee were aware, prepared to have pro- 
poſed to them nearly ten days ago. But though there was much 
material information in that Report, there was no difference in 
his opinion, in the ground of what he had to offer, but that, on 
the former day, as well as the preſent, the Committee had more 
information before them than enough, to bear out all that he 
ſhould ſubmit to their conſideration. If on the former day, he 
had had to ſtate the ground on which he intended to have built 
his proceeding, he ſhould have ſtated it thus: That his Majefty 


us incapable of meeting his Parliament, or attending ta public bu= 


ſmeſs ; that the unanimous opinion of his Phyſicians, was, that his 
Majeſty's recauery was more probable than the contrary, and that all 
the Phyſicians agreed, that it was impuſſible to aſcertam when that ſa 
much wiſhed for event might take place, but that thoſe who were mare 
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immediately converſant with the diſorder with which his Majeſty was 
ee, had declared, that the majority were cured, and that one of 
the phyſicians, the moft converſant of any, had ſlated, that the great. 
eft length he had ever known the diſorder to continue, was a year and 
a half or two years; that the ſhorteft was three months, and the 
average five or fix months. In ſaying even that, he ſhould have 
faid more than was neceſſary, for any argument on the principle 
on which he went. But to whatever duration this ſpace was ex- 
tended, the Committee had in their contemplation, that they 
were conſidering of expedients, for an interval. His Majeſty 
may recover within the ſmalleſt term mentioned ; if he did not, 
the fact was open to be proved: and if the duration of his ill- 
neſs was protracted, contrary to their hopes ; the Houſe would 
then, no doubt, proceed to a final and permanent ſettlement of 
the ſupreme authority. If they conſidered that the diſorder was 
not in itſelf incurable, any man muſt think that the ' proviſions 
ought not to be permanent. 2 12 70 
He recapitulated what had paſſed on the ſubjedt on Tueſday 
ſe'nnight, and the line of argument that had been taken, which 
rendered it impoſſible for him to avoid giving way to a more 
narrow and minute enquiry, than had before taken place ; and 
however he might feel pain on account of ſomething that had 
paſſed in the Committee, he could not, upon the whole, but re- 
Joice that he had given way, as it now appeared that the argu- 
ment, on which the Right Hon. Gentleman over againſt him 
had relied, viz, that becauſe a month had elapſed fince the for- 
mer enquiry, that his Majeſty's cure was to be conſidered as the 
more improbable, was not grounded ; fince, however much the 
phyſicians diſagreed in other points, they were unanimous, that 
the probability of the cure reſted preciſely on the ſame grounds 
as before; a circumſtance which he was perſuaded would give 
as much pleaſure to the Right Hon. Gentleman, as it had done 
to himſelf. | | 3 
With regard to the difference of opinion between the phyſi- 
cians, as to the proſpect of a recovery, it appeared to him to 
depend on two circumſtances, by which it could be decided on 
whoſe opinion the greateſt reliance ought to be placed, viz. the 
knowledge of the malady in — or the knowledge of the 
particular cafe of the patient, Three of his Majeſty's nde 
had been converſant with the malady. Two others, who though 
not ſo converſant, are well acquainted with his Majeſty's habits. 
Theſe two (Sir George Baker and Dr. Warren) attend his 
Majeſty for two hours each day, the three others from evenin 
till eleven o'clock in the forenoon: now it was natural for tho! 
who attended his Majeſty moſt, to be the beſt judges of his ſitu- 
ation; and it was remarkable, that Dr. Warren and Sir George 


Baker were the leaſt confident of a cure, and the other Doctors 
6:20 1 more 
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more ſo; but Dr. Willie, who attended his Majeſty more than 


any of the others, was more ſanguine than them all. Sir Lu- 


cas Pepys ſtates circumſtances, that do not amount to a cer- 
tainty of a cure, but which prove an abatement of his Majeſty's 
diſorder. Dr. Willis is of opinion, that all the ſymptoms, ſince 
his laſt examination, are more favaurable, and that there are 
conſiderable 2 of abatement. In a word, all the phyſi- 
cians agree in the probability of his Majeſty's recovery; that 
the length of the time has made no unfavourable change, and 
thoſe who underſtand the diſorder beſt, think it more favourable. 

He ſaid, he wiſhed not to go at length into the particulars of 
the laſt Report, on which the Committee might ſafely rely; as 
there were thoſe on the Committee who were anxious to fift 
with the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy, every thing likely to prove 
his Majeſty's recovery. There had, he ſaid, been thoſe who 
had given little credit to Dr, Willis ; if, therefore, any obſer- 
vations ſhould ariſe from them, he had no doubt they would be 
made in the fame ſpirit, and with the ſame ability as they had 
made them with in the Committee above ſtairs. He ſpoke of 
the ſkill, integrity, and good ſenſe of Dr. Willis, which, he 
faid, were evinced under a ſevere croſs examination, calculated 


to puzzle ſimplicity, in terms of eulogium, and faid, that though 


being ſo near the city, the good man was equally untouched by 
its mad politics, and its how intrigues ! (A loud cry of Hear ! Hear ! 
came from both fades, on this remark) Mr. Pitt proceeded, and 
ſud, that however it might ſuit with the political intrigues of 
the times, or be convenient to circulate, juſt at preſent, in Lon- 
don and its environs, he would not anticipate the remarks that 
might be made; but if there were any ſuch remarks to be 
brought forward, he deſired if they choſe to diſcuſs the credit of 
this or that phyſician, that they might underſtand t nature of 
the imputation, whatever it might be. 

In the courſe of the enquiry above ſtairs, a circuriſtance had 
come out, over which he would not draw a veil of delicacy, as 
he was not aſhamed to bring it forward. If it be ſtated to the 
diſcredit of any phyſician, that he had ſubmitted to be unduely 
influenced by a great perſonage, let the Committee know to what 
phyſician, the imputation of having conſented to give an untrue 
account of the ſlate of his Majefly's health applied; if an im- 
propriety of tranſaction, like that, was imputed, he would not 
believe it, till it was diſtinctly ventured to be ſaid, and when he 
uſed the term venture, he did not mean to apply it with regard 
to the exalted ſtation of the perſon in queſtion, but with regard 
to the tranſaction itſelf; nor did he, he repeated it, believe that 
any man would venture to charge blame of any kind on the re- 
ſpectable perſonage in queſtion, who had lived for almoſt thirty 
years in this country without traduction; a pattern of the moſt 
| unexampled 
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unexampled affection, domeſtic tenderneſs and virtue; againſt 
whom the breath of calumny had not dared to ſend forth even a 
whiſper, and who could not merit it at a moment, when viſited 
by a calamity, which rarely befals a private perſon, but which 
jurely is not a little aggravated when it becomes the lot of the 
family of a perſon, in To exalted a rank as the Sovereign of the 
country. . | 4 | 

If it was meant to impeach the credit of any phyſician, he 
would produce the opinion of Dr. Warren himſelt, in favour of 
the conduct of the high perſonage alluded to. That gentleman 
bad faid, © that there undoubtedly appeared ſome ſigns of amend- 
ment, but that he had been fo often deceived by theſe, that he 
did not think it proper to make them a ground for his reliance.” 


This was merely a matter of medical opinion, and may poflibly 


be wrong; it was not therefore ſtrange, if un- medical people, 
and among them the perſonage before mentioned, whoſe hopes, 
and whoſe anguiſh, were equally alive, ſhould interpret them 
more favpurably, and act in conſequence of the immediate im- 
ulſe; that a wiſh ſhould naturally ariſe to have the report be 
ſuch as ſhould give the public the moſt favourable account of his 
Majeſty's health. Would any man prove, that an undue influ- 
ence had been uſed for that purpoſe ? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explained in what manner the wards a comfortable 
way, had been introduced into the report, and then ſpoke of Dr. 


Willis, declaring, he was known in the country where he lived, | 


by his character, and by the happineſs he had been the means of 
giving to the numerous families, who were bound to bleſs him 
for the good effects of his ſkill, He ſpoke of another phyſician, 
whoſe character was likewiſe high, and declared, that if he 
wiſhed to draw a true concluſion of his Majeſty's ſtate of health, 
and proſpect of recovery, he would wiſh to draw it from Dr, 
Willis, more than from any other phyſician, | 

Having ſaid every thing he meant to go upon, reſpecting the 
report; he came to the main point, and ſaid, the ſituation they 
were to provide for, was, for the ceſſation of the perſonal exer- 
ciſe of the Royal Authority, a deficiency, for which no previous 

oviſion had been made. As the cauſe of this deficiency, he 
Faq every reaſon to think, would be but temporary, they mult 
deliberately conſider what were the objects to which they were 
to look. | 
The firſt object they had to provide for, was to take care 
that there was a government in the country, equal to its ſafet), 
and the diſpatch of public buſineſs. Out of the nature of ſuch a 
proviſion another duty aroſe, and that of equal importance to 
the other, viz. to take care that the meaſure provided, did not 
go beyond the neceſſity of the caſe, The Committee were to 
provide powers for the exercife of the government, and they Ne 
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take care to place thoſe powers in proper hands; but, above all 
things, to recollect, that they were not placing a King upon the 
throne. They were to remember that the throne was full, that 
no right any where exiſted to exerciſe the Royal Authority, but 
that which was conferred by that Houſe ; they were to take care 
to provide againſt any embarraſſments in the reſumption of the 
Royal Authority, wheneyer God, in his providence, thould per- 
mit the rightful holder again to exerciſe it. They were to pro- 


vide only for the neceſſity of the caſe, and not to exceed it, and 


therefore the meaſures he ſhould propoſe would be, to inveſt his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales with the whole Royal Au- 
thority, to be exerciſed in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majeſty, under ſuch limitations and reſtrictions only, as ſhould 
be provided. | 

The principle, he faid, was not new, although the circum- 
ſtances of the cafe happened to be unprecedented, No man 
would ſay, that the ſame power that the principal exerciſed, 
ought to be given to the delegate. If they referred to Prece- 
dents they would find, that no one inſtance would be met with, 
of the whole of the Royal Prerogatives having been ſo delegated ; 
on the contrary, every Precedent that bore the ſmalleſt analog 
to the preſent lituation, evinced the direct contrary, and that, no 
doubt, with a view to facilitate and enſure the reſignation of the 
delegate, when the principal ſhould be competent to exerciſe, 
or to reſume his authority. 


lle referred them to the Act of Queen Anne, (the Act of Suc- 


ceſſion) the Regency Act of George II. and the Regency Act 


of the preſent King. Let them look to the caſe of a Sovereign 
diſabled by infancy; was the Regent of the country inveſted 
with full and unlimited power to exerciſe the Royal Authority? 
Undoubtedly not. In the three Regency bills in the Statute 
Books, to which he referred; were there not limitations? There 
were in every one. All the powers might be given, but then 
they were not given to one perſon. What was the principle in 
a caſe of minority ? It was thought unſafe to veſt all the powers 
in one perſon, He laid particular ſtreſs on the Regency bill, in 
the reign of George the Second, and obſerved that there appear- 
ed, at that time, to have been a wiſh on both ſides the Houſe, 


to doubt what confidence ſhould be placed in the Regent. They 


were afraid of making a precedent, and therefore they gave the 
royal powers among many; appointing a Council, without whoſe 

conſent the Regent could take no important ſtep whatever. 
The Chancellor ftated, that the will of the predeceſſor was, 
by one of the bills, to be the ſyſtem followed, while the Heir 
Apparent continued a minor; a principle, which he owned he 
thought went too far, although it was-a plauſible principle, and 
was apparently moſt applicable to the preſent caſe, 10 
* | 3 — 


| 1. 
Alfter reaſoning upon the three different precedents, and 


touching upon the ſhort protectorate of Richard the Third, the 
other protectorates or guardianſhips in the earlier periods of our 


hiſtory, and demonſtrating, by argument, that as in no one pre- 


ceding inſtance, all the powers of royalty were given to one 


perſon ; ſo in the preſent inſtance, which certainly differed mott 
eſſentially, they ought not to be, nor could they be truſted in 
the hands of one perſon, without proving a hazardous, and, poſ- 
fibly, a prejudicial experiment, He ſaid, he ipoke without any 


prejudice on this head, and he ſhould therefore wiſh to give all 


power to the Regent, which was conſiſtent with the dignity of 
the Sovereign in his preſent ſituation, He ſhould give all that 
was neceſſary for the preſent ſafety of the country; and he ſhould 
withhold nothing, but what might poſſibly tend to counteract 


their wiſhes of giving back the ſupreme authority, whole and 


unimpaired, whenever it pleaſed Heaven to grant the recovery 
of the Sovereign, 5 „ = 

His firſt Reſolution, the Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, 
he need not trouble the Houſe with, as he had already ſtated its 
ſubſtance and effect. N 17 | | | 
His ſecond Reſolution, (which he read) was to reſtrain the 
Regent from exerciſing one branch of the prerogative peculiarly inhe- 
rent in the Crown, viz. the powers of granting Peerages, excepting 
10 his Majeſty's fons, being twenty-one years of age. This reſtric- 
tion he thought neceſſary, as the Regent ought to grant nothing 
which might produce difficulties and embarraſſments, when the 
happy hour of his Majeſty's reſtoration to his health ſhould ar- 
rive. 

Nor would this reſtriction, he truſted, be found irreconcilable 


under the preſent circumſtances. The cauſes of this prvikegs 
e 


being veſted in the Crown were three ; the fir/t was, that, as t 
fountain of honour, it may iſſue this reward to high and diſtin- 
guiſhed merit; the ſecond was, that as property and the influence 
hich accompanied it, were fluctuating, and as the dignity of 
Ne Peerage would be loſt, if that power was ſuppoſed to exiſt 
elſewhere, it was neceſſary that it ſhould be infuſed into the Peer- 
age gradually as it aroſe the third was, that it placed a ſtrong 
check in the hands of the Crown, and this was one of the checks 
againſt oligarchy, as others had been deviſed, by the conſtitu- 
tution, againſt a pure monarchy, and an imperious democracy. 
Not one of thoſe reaſons, he ſaid, could operate againſt the pre- 
ſent reſtriction. If there were thoſe, who, on the firſt ground, 
hoped for the reward of their merits ; it would, ſurely, not be 
long to wait until the Sovereign had recovered, or until his re- 
covery were more removed from expectation. With reſpect to 
the ſecond cauſe, the fluctuation of property; if thoſe, he aid, 


who were underſtood to be the adviſers of the Regent, could 
YEA © | even 
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even contradict all their own preſages, concerning the revenue 
and commerce of theſe kingdoms; it did not therefore follow, that 
ſuch a change was to take place, either in the landed or com- 
mercial intereſts, as to make a ſpeedy creation requiſite within 
the limits of the propoſed delay! On the third ground, he was 
convinced, that the objection would be looked on as of greater 
weight, It would be urged, that there was at preſent a predomi- 


| nant opinion, on certain queſtions, in the Upper Houle, which 


might impede the Executive Government under the authority of 
the Regent But when the remedy to this was examined—when 
it was ſeen, that perſons muit, therefore, be infuſed into the 
Peerage, whoſe opinions the Sovereign, on his recovery, might 
with to reject; the inconveniences mult then be weighed againſt 
each other, and the whole became a matter of conjecture and 
opinion. He knew that rumours had been ſpread abroad, that 
there exiſted at preſent a dangerous cabal, a conſpiracy, whoſe 
aim it was to preſerve the powers which they had obtained in 
dehance of the claims of the Heir Apparent. But when the rank 
of the Peerage, and their ſtake in the general intereſt was conſi- 
dered, he truſted, that it could not be thought, that their pre- 
poſſeſſion would lead them to oppoſe any fair or neceſſary mea- 
ſure, or that they would riſk their reputation to bring in any ſet 
of Miniſters, If they ſhould obſtruct the Executive Authority 
in the beginning, they certainly would not, after an interval of 
experiment, and when the King's recovery might become leſs 
probable.— At all events, the remedy was reſerved in their own 
hands, and the Houſe of Commons could, at any time, refolve 
that the cauſe of the reſtriction had loſt its force, and: the meaſure 
its neceſſity. | ; | 

He ſaid, he meant to make no profeſſions, but he deſired what 
he was going to ſay, might be conſidered as the teſt of his future 
conduct; he then declared, that he ſhould not be found an op- 
poſer of the juit and wiſe meaſures of the new Government, which 


would remain to be diſcuſſed hereafter. He urged a great variety 


of other arguments in proof, that the with-holding the power of 
making Peers for a time, was what they owed to the real inte- 
reſts of the country, and the true Sovereign; that it could not 
proye prejudicial to the Regent's Government, and that, if it 
thould turn out ſo, they would have the remedy in their own 
hands, a principle which coupled with that, of doing nothing 
beyond the real neceſſity of the caſe. 

Having repeatedly laid a fireſs upon this, he ſaid, that upon 
the firſt view, the principles he had laid down might be ſuppoſed 
not to contine themſelves merely to one branch of the Legiſla- 
ture, and it might be contended, that, as the preſent Houſe of 
Commons had proved themſelves fo loyal to their Sovereign, and 
attentiye to the intereſts of his people; that his Majeſty would be 


happy 
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happy to receive the congratulations of the fame Houſe of Com- 
mons on his recovery; but a little more conſideration would 
ſhew that, that would be reſerving from the people an opportu- 
nity, perhaps, of ſhewing the ſenſe of the conduct of their repre- 
ſentatives, and there could be no danger to the Sovereign in ſend- 
ing them back to their conſtituents, if the Regent ſhould deem 
it wiſe or proper ſo to do; eſpecially to a people whoſe loyalty 
had been fo conſpicuouſly manifeſted by the general and heartfelt 
ſorrow expreſſed throughout the kingdom, in conſequence of his 
Majeſty's melancholy ſituation and illneſs. 

After fully dilating on the ſecond Reſolution, he read the third; 
which was a reſtriction, preventing the Regent from allnwing any 
grant, patent-place, reverſion, or annuity for life, except in particular 
unavoidable caſes, ſuch as to Fudges, &c, As this Reſolution ran 
ſo much upon the principle of the preceding one, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer faid, it was unneceſſary for him to go into 
farther explanation of it. 

The fourth Reſolution was for the purpoſe of preventing the 
Regent from any controul over the real or perſonal property of 
his Majeſty. | wh 

With reſpect to the real property of the Crown, Mr. Pitt ad- 
mitted, that it could be little endangered, as, by an Act of Queen 
Anne, it could be lett but on very ſhort leaſes. The perſonal 
property alſo, which had been ſo often mentioned, but with the 
amount of which he profeſſed himſelf totally unacquainted, was 
introduced into this Reſolution, only becauſe the old law-books 
ſtated, that the perſonal property of the King was held jure G- 
ronæ, “ in right of the Crown,” on which ground the Prince 
might poſſibly be deemed entitled to it, in virtue of the firſt Re- 
ſolution. | | | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he ſcarcely thought it 
neceflary to paſs this Reſolution, as it was not grobes his Royal 
Highneſs ſhould interfere with his Majeſty's perſonal property 
in his lifetime ; but, as 39/4 were acting upon parliamentary | 
principles, he thought it his duty to ſubmit it to the Committee, 

The laſt Reſolution would be for entruſting the care of the 
Royal Perſon during his Majeſty's illneſs, where, of courſe, all 
men would be unanimous in agreeing, the Royal Perſon ought 
to be placed, in the guardianſhip of the Queen; and, with this 
truſt, his intention was to propoſe to put the whole of his Ma- 
jeſty's Houſhold under the authority of her Majeſty, inveſting 
her with full powers to diſmiſs, appoint, &c. as ſhe ſhould think 

roper. 6 | 
, Without being inveſted with this controul, he imagined the Queen 
could not diſcharge the important truſt committed to her care. He 
ipoke of the Officers of high rank in the Houſhold, which, though 


their places were worthy the ambition of men of the firſt m_ 
| | an 


F 


and family in the kingdom, were, nevertheleſs, only the firſt 
menial ſervants of his * and actually neceſſary to direct 
and ſuperintend the greateſt part of his Majeſty's Houſhold. 

He ſtated that theſe Officers, ſuch as the Maſter of the Horſe, 
Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, &c. were, by many, thought 
high Officers of State, but the fact was otherwiſe ; they were the 
menial ſervants of the Crown, and eſſential to its dignity and 
ſplendour. He argued againſt new modelling the Royal Houſhold 
under the preſent circumſtances, and ſpoke of the anxiety and 
pain it muſt give his Majelty, to find all thoſe whom he had 
choſen to be about his Royal Perſon diſcharged. Poſſibly his 
Majeſty's illneſs might continue but a few months, perhaps a 
few weeks; in ſuch a ſituation, would it, he aſked, be delicate and 
reſpectful to make a change? Thoſe, who were Lords of the 
Bedchamber, he admitted, did no great duty at preſent, but the 
Equerries did. He owned, that this part of the arrangement 
was a matter of ſome difficulty; but when he conſidered what his 
Majeſty would feel, when he waked from his trance of reaſon, 
and aſked for thoſe attendants, and was told, that his ſubjects 
had taken advantage of his momentary abſence of mind, and 
changed them; be flattered himſelf no Gentleman would object 
to ſuch a mark of attention being paid to his Majeſty. Mr. Pitt 
combated, even with violence, the idea, that thoſe noble Lords, 
with their known purity, and acting in the eye of the public, 
ſhould attempt to impede the Executive Government, or ſhould 
form even a neutral body to acl from any other impulſe than their 
own conſcious propriety. The Regent, it was true, he faid, 
was different from the King, but, at the ſame time, the Regent 
ought to have a retinue adequate to the importance, and the 
high rank of his ſtation ; and he meant to move, that he ſhould 
have ſuch a retinue which -would, unqueſtionably, be ſome in- 
creaſe of expence to the country; but, as it was unavoidably 
neceſſary to appoint a Regent, it was equally neceſſary to main- 
tain the dignity of the character, and Gentlemen would not, he 
conceived, grudge a little expence on ſuch an occaſion. He 
recurred again to the power to be lodged in the hands of the 
Queen, and urged the neceſſity of conſidering the rank of the 
King, the rank of the Prince of Wales, and the rank of the 

en, who was conſort of the Sovereign, and mother of the 

Regent; it was not to be ſuppoſed, therefore, that the influence 

arthng from the patronage held by the Queen, would operate to 

the detriment -of the Regent's Government ; in his opinion, to | 
conceive as much, would be equally indecent and improper. On 

the grounds that he had mentioned, he moved, ce 
© That it is the opinion of this Committee, that for the pur- 
* poſe of providing for the exerciſe of the King's Royal Autho- 
* rity, during the continuance: of his Majeſty's illneſs, in ſuch 
« manner; 
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e manner, and to fuch extent, as the preſent circumſtances of 
dt the urgent concerns of the nation appear to require; it is ex- 


« pedient that his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, being 


© peſident within the realm, ſhall be empowered to exerciſe and 


ce adminiſter the Royal Authority, according to the laws and 
« conſtitution of Great Britain, in the name, and on the behalf 
c of his Majeſty, under the ſtyle and title of REGENT of the 


« kingdom; and to uſe, execute, and perform in the name, and 


on the behalf of his Majeſty, all authorities, prerogatives, acts 
<« of government, and adminiſtration of the ſame, which belong 


“ to the King of this realm, to uſe, execute, and perform ac- 
« cording to the law thereof, ſubject to ſuch limitations and ex- 
« ceptions as ſhall be provided.“ | 

The Clerk read all the Reſolutions ; when he came to the laſt, 
it ſtated that her Majeſty was to have a Council, upon which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe again, and ſaid, that he had not 
entercd fully into an explanation of the laſt Reſolution ; becauſe, 
although he had conſidered it as his duty to ſtate it to the Com- 
mittee, he meant it to be conſidered as a ſeparate and diſtin 
object, and ſo to be, at a fit opportunity, debated and diſcuſſed. 
He would juſt farther ſay, that it had occurred to him, that in 
caſes of difficulty and embarraſſment, on a ſubject of fo delicate a 
nature, it might be a comfort to her Majeſty's mind, to have a 
Council to conſult, but it was merely intended to be a Council of 
advice, not a a Council of controul. 

The Chairman then read the firſt motion in form; 


Mr. Powys roſe immediately and ſaid, he could not withſtand, 


ſeizing on the earlieſt moment, to reſiſt the whole ſyſtem opened 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman, as a monſtrous fabric, tending 


to mutilate and diſmember the conſtitutional authority of the 


Crown. | | 

When the Committee of Enquiry, of which he was an unworthy 
member, firſt fat, he knew all that was neceſſary for him to know 
of his Majeſty's ſituation, viz. that he was incapable of meeting 
his Parliament, or attending to public buſineſs ; that, lamentable 
as his ſituation was, it was nevertheleſs accompanied with the 


hope of his probable recovery, the time of that recovery was, 


however, declared to be uncertain. 
What was then the next proceding ? They had voted a Reſolu- 


tion, that it was their duty to preſerve the Royal Authority whole 
and entire. What were they now called upon to perform? To 


diffolve, ſeparate, and parcel out that Royal authority, that they 


had ſolemnly reſolved to preſerve whole and entire. What was 


the Conſtitutional Authority of the Crown ? He took it to be an 
aſſemblage of all the duties of the Kingly office defined by ſta- 
tute, When, and to which of the three eſtates was aſſigned the 
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the Crown, was derived from the ſame ſource, from whence that 
Houſe derived its power. It was an integral part of the power 
of the people; the moment they took from the Crown the power 
of beſtowing honours ; it, therefore, was no longer the Conſtitu- 


tion framed by our anceſtors, 


He was tcld the political character of the King was entire ; 
good God ! was not the political character of the Crown entire! 
Was it neceſſary that Government ſhould be new modelled ? 
Were the regal Rights inherent in the perſon of the King, or 
were they annexed to the office ? | 

He had heard in another place, that there was an infirmity in 
human nature, which naturally attached itſelf to power ; theper- 
ſon who ſaid ſo, was, no doubt, convinced of its truth; but was 
that infirmity confined to Princes ? Was there any thing in the 
conduct of the Heir Apparent, that warranted a ſuſpicion of his 
labouring under ſuch an infirmity? "Thoſe who harboureda ſuſpicion 
were bound to prove it. Had he acted improperly during his 


" father's illneſs? Had he ever attempted by intrigues or cabal, to 


wrelt the ſceptre from the hand of his father? Had he been guil 


of high treaſon? It was not, Mr. Powys faid, conſiſtent wi 


the liberality of the Right Hon. Gentleman, to judge of a man's 
conduct, in a ſituation in which he had never been placed. Ke 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, there might be bad ad- 
viſers of the Regent ; might there not be bad adviſers of the 
Queen? This country would look at their actions with peculiar 
jealouſy, The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, when the new 
Government came in, they would have able leaders. Let thoſe 
who were without offence caſt the firſt ſtone ! But was there na 
energy left in that Houſe to cenſure Miniſters, and controul their 
conduct? He flattered himſelf they ſhould ſtill be competent ta 
grapple with all ill adviſers, | 

In the Reſolutions, if there were any thing plauſible, and at 
firſt ſight reaſonable, it was in the third Reſolution, containing 
the Reſtrictions againſt granting offices, patent places, and pen- 
lions; but it all proceeded on the miſtaken notion that they were 
private property; that part of the Prerogative, which was the 
property of the Crown, he always had conſidered, and ſhould 
conſider, as part of the public revenue. Were none of the 
King's Houſhold the political ſervants of the Crown; and had 
not the Right Hon. Gentleman declared, that the Regent ſhould 
bare the appointment of his political ſervants? Did the Hon. 
Gentleman know how many Members of that Houſe, and how 
many of the othgr were on the eſtabliſhment of the Royal Houſ- 
bold? And was that to ſecure to the King the ſafety of his 
Crown againſt the ambition of the Regent, and his ill-adviſers ? 
Why would they veſt one power in the Regent and not another; 
ud they ſuppoſe that the * would abuſe it ? Did they really 

e feel 
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ſeel that to be the caſe? Had they not ſome other object in view) 
There could be no argument for curtailing the Prerogatives of 
the Regent, that would not apply to the excluſion of the Heir 
Apparent from the Regency. If that was the object, let Gen- 
tlemen go to it explicitly, and in a manly. way, and not ir the 
narrow, myſterious, crooked, miſchievous manner they were 


purſuing 


Mr. Powys read an extract from a political pamphlet, in this 
part of his ſpeech, which he thought applicable to his argument, 
and then called on the Committee, not to ſet up that paralytical 
power which they were about to eſtabliſh, "The Reſolution he 
charged with being like to excite feuds and animoſities, not only 
in the kingdom, but in the Royal Family, and to arm other againſt 
fon. Was that the way to add energy to add vigour to the Go- 
vernment? By all this, he muſt aſk, however, what good was to 
be gained? They were to accept of a preſent incapacity of Go- 
vernment, in the hope of a future exceſs of power. They were 
to range in the twilight with contentment, in expeCtation of a 
ſuperfiux of light, when other planets, beſides the ſolar Royalty, 
ſhould bleſs them with their rays | For his part, he loved not ei- 
ther this weakneſs, or the exceſs of power. He diſliked theſe ebbs 
and flows of the Conſtitution, 19 5 1 

Mr. Powys reminded Mr. Pitt, that he had formerly fought 
under his banners, and fought with ſucceſs ; when he thought, in 
order to preſerve a diſtant branch of the Government, an attempt 
was made to introduce a tourth eſtate, grounded on a wound at 
the very vitals of the Conſtitution, . He declared, he confidered 
the preſent ſyſtem to be equally deſtructive to the Conſtitution; 
and, as he did not want to parcel out any of the Prerogatives of 
the Crown, at the will of an individual, he would move an 
amendment. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, he went by 

recedent, but the precedents he had quoted, told againſt him, 

r. Powys faid, he would eſtabliſh himlelf upon precedent, upon 
the ſtatutes themſelves. The extent of power to be given now, 
ought to be the fame as given in former ſtatutes, and, there- 
fore, he would give thoſe words of the ſtatutes. Mr, Powys ac- 
cordingly referred to the ſtatutes, and moved his amendment in 
theſe words: | 
40s leave out from (illneſs) in order to inſert, 

« And preſerving the Conſtitution of Great Britain undif- 
« turbed, and the dignity and luſtre of the Crown unimpaired. 
t His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales be appointed, during 
« the preſent indiſpoſition of his Majeſty, and no longer, in the 
& name of the King, and in his ſtead, to exerciſe and adminiſter, 
« according to the laws and conſtitution of Great Britain, the 
s regal power and government, under the ſtyle and title of Re- 

gent of the kingdom, and to uſe, execute, and perform all pre- 
| | | & rogatives 
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« rogatives, authorities, and acts of Government, which mi 

« haye been lawfully uſed, executed, and performed, by the Re- 
« gent and Council of Regency, conſtituted and appointed by an 
« act of the 5th of his preſent Majeſty, cap. 27.” 

The Chairman having read the amendment propoſed by Mr. 
Powys, Lord North preſented himſelf on one fide of the table, 
and Lord Belgrave on the other; but the Chairman deciding, by 
calling upon 

Lord North. His Lordſhip began, with declaring, that he could 
not ſee what Gentleman had riſen, he hopec, therefore, he had 
not riſen improperly. He had heard his name called upon from 
the Chair, and, on that account, he had perſiſted in ſtanding up, 

It might appear diſreſpectful ; it certainly was not pleaſant, and 
was rather unuſual, for any Member of that Houſe to riſe, with 
beginning to complain of any Reſolutions, which had, on a 
former day, received the ſanction of the Houſe, and yet, on the 
preſent occaſion, he felt a renewal of thoſe apprehentions which 
he had ſtated himſelf to labour under, when, inſtead of proceed- 
ing to perform that ſingle act of duty, which the neceſſity of the 
cale alone required at their hands, they had taken a courſe, at 
once novel and dangerous, by eſtabliſhing a precedent unknown 
before, of appointing a ſhadow, a fiction of law, inſtead of a real, 
uſeful, and rational repreſentative of the third eftate. 

Did it become them, as Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
in a moment like that, when the Royal negative, which the Con- 
ſtitution had inveſted in his Majeſty, was ſuſpended, to avail 
themſelves of the temporary incapacity of the King, and to at- 
tack all the authorities of the Crown while it remained without a a 


mield. When he talked of the Crown, and of the King, he 


meant to ſpeak of both in that ſenſe, and in that character, which 
the Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke before him (Mr. Powys) had 
diſtinctly defined. The meaſures they were now called upon to 
adopt, contradicted that wiſe maxim of our Conſtitution, that the 
King never dies; the King, in his individual and natural capa- 
city, it was true, ſuffered a demiſe, but the political capacity of 
the Crown was, - both by Law and the Conſtitution, always held 
to be whole and entire; and why was this maxim eſtabliſhed, but 
for a plain and obvious reaſon ? to guard _—_ and prevent a 
fatal interregnum of imperial power. Miniſters had contrived ta 

produce that evil, which the Conſtitution had ſo wiſely and fa 
cautiouſly guarded againſt, and had deviſed the means of the poli- 
tical death of the Crown. Let them aſk themſelves, what conſti- 


tuted the kingly office? It conſiſted of duties and functions on 


the one hand, of rights and prerogatives on the other; neither of 
them granted to the King for his perſonal gratification and ad- 
vantage, but wiſely inveſted in the Crown, as the third eſtate, 
for the good and — of the whole. Separate theſe public 
V2 duties 
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duties and prerogatives, ſuſpend ſome, and parcel out others, 
and there exiſted that fatal interregnum, which the Conſtitution 
had forbidden. | 

Ihe Right Hon. Gentleman had repeatedly told them, in the 


courſe of his ſpeech, that they were to expect, that his Majeſty's 


melancholy diſorder would be but ſhort, and that they were to 
conſider themſelves as providing for only a temporary ſuſpenſion of 
the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority ; but let the Com- 
mittee recollect, that notwithſtanding the long and repeated ex- 
aminations his Majeſty's Phyſicians had undergone; notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe examinations had obviouſly been governed by the 
general and anxious wiſhes of the Committee, that they might 
learn, when they might expect the happy moment of his Ma- 
jeſty's reſtoration, to the full exerciſe of his authority; it had 


not been in the power of any one conſulted, to give an idea of 


of the probable time, when his Majeſty's recovery would take 


place. 


The Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf had admitted, that unleß 
his Majeſty's recovery did take place, the Reſolutions he had 
propoſed would not be proper. Undoubtedly they would not. 


If it was but for a moment, every man, who was a friend to the 
Conſtitution, muſt ſubmit to ſuch Reſolutions with regret, be- 


cauſe they went immediately to effect the fundamental principles 


of the Conſtitution. But if it were admitted, that the Reſolu- 


tions would not be proper, in caſe his Majeſty's recovery did not 
take place, he muſt beg leave to deny, that they were proper at 
all, under any circumſtances, or in any poſſible caſe. Nor were 
they, in his mind, more neceſſary than they were proper. They 
were, in themſelves, pernicious and dangerous, and muſt Gabor 
farily lead to the utmoſt confuſion, : | 
'T hat Houſe had reſolved, that it was their Right and Duty to 
provide the means of e defect in the perſonal exer- 
ciſe of the Royal Authority. What could that mean, more than 
that they were to provide for the interval of his Majeſty's illneſs, 
by not ſuffering any advantage to be taken to deſpoil the Crown 
of its juſt and conſtitutional Rights? It was their duty to take 
care, that when his Majeſty ſhould be capable of re- aſſuming the 
Royal Functions, he ſhould find them in as good a ſtate as he 
left them in; undiminiſhed, whole, and entire. Would any 
man venture to ſay, that this would be the caſe, if the Reſolu- 
tions, the Right Hon. Geatleman had propoſed, ſhould be adopt- 
ed by the Committee? Indiſputably it would not becauſe the 
object of the Reſolutions. was to appoint a perſon to the regal 
office, and to ſeparate from that office the Royal Authority. 
What was the nature and extent of the Limitations and Re- 
ſtrictions ſpecified in thoſe Reſolutions, containing the detail of 
the — ſtated in the preliminary Reſolutions then _ 
* OE the 
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the conſideration of the Committee. By the firſt of theſe Res, 
ſolutions, the Regent was to be reſtrained from making Peers; 
a new and unconſtitutional limitation of the Royal Authority ! 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had relied pretty much on prece- 
dents and their analogy, when he had perſuaded the Houſe 
it was neceſſary to declare it to be their Right to provide for 
ſupplying the deficiency, occaſioned by the ſuſpenſion of the 


Royal Authority. Could the Right Hon. Gentleman produce 


any precedent, which, by the moſt diſtant analogy, or the moſt 
forced conſtruction, could be brought to countenance the re- 
ſtraining the Regent from making Peers? His Lorqſhip declared, 
he knew of no moment in which ſuch a power had lain dormant 
in this country. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that this power could 
not be neceſſary to the Regent. The King poſſeſſed this power, 
becauſe it was neceſſary; and the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
deſcribed it as the inherent Right of the Crown. It was, ne- 
vertheleſs, a public Right, and not a perſonal individual Right. 
It belonged to the Kingly office as one of the Royal Preroga- 
tives, all of which were ſuppoſed to be neceſſary to the ſupport 
of Government, and the good of the people governed. If the 
power of making Peers was neceſlary to a 1 why was it 
not neceſſary in a Regent? In Kings, this power had been conſi- 
dered as the fountain of honour, and had been exerciſed often, to 
the general ſatisfaction of the people, as the reward of merit, 
and the incentive of public virtue. Why then ſhould it be de- 
nied the Regent? His Majeſty's ill-health, and the uncertainty 
of his recovery, would, of themſelves, make the government of 
a Regent more precarious, more inſtable, than that of the Crown; 
which, from its nature, was permanent; and conſequently more 
firm, more vigorous, and more effectual. Becauſe then, the 
government of a. Regent was naturally and unavoidably weaker 
than the Government of a King, was it to be made weaker ſtill, 
by the impoſition of unneceſſary Limitations and Reſtrictions, 
* to cramp, to embarraſs, and enfeeble its powers and au- 

ority? | 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, a time might come, 


when it would probably be neceſſary to reconſider the buſineſs, 


and then, if his Majeſty's recovery did not take place, they 
might remove the Reſtrictions now impoſed on the Regent, and 
lelen the Limitations, or take them away altogether. That 
Parliament could reviſe, explain, and amend its own acts, was a 
truth, by no means new to that Houſe ; but why ſhould the 
Houſe create a neceſſity for ſuch reviſion, explanation, and 


amendment, when the creating it would eſtabliſh a dangerous 


precedent, and the avoiding it could lead to no ſort of difficulty 
or inconvenience ? The laſt Peerage Bill that was agitated, was 
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in the reign of George the Firſt, At that time there were many 
- men who deſerved well of their country, and were fairly entitled 

to any honours in the power of the Crown to beſtow ; but 

George I. was then old and infirm; the Miniſtry, though a 

owertu} party, compoled of men of high character, great abi. 
ities, and great authority in the country, were imagined not to be 
much in the good graces of the Prince of Wales, the Heir Ap- 
rent to the Throne. They had reaton to expect, therefore, 
that when the Prince of Wales came to the Crown, he would 
create fo many new Peers, that their party would be outnumbered 

in the Houſe of Lords; and thus they would be ſhut out from a 

reaſonable chance of returning to power, in caſe it ſhould, on 

the acceſſion of the new King, be taken out of their hands, 

With a view to avert this evil, they propoſed to limit the Peers 
to be created in future, and to reſtrain the Crown from enno- 
bling more than a certain number of Commoners, from time to 
time. His Lordſhip faid, theſe motives, he did not mean to 

_ afſert, were the true motives, hut they were thoſe attributed to 

the Miniſtry at the time. The Bill in queſtion was fo clearly 
calculated to encreaſe the importance of the Peerage, that it 
was greedily graſped at by the Lords of all parties, although 
they pretty plainly ſaw the object that was meant by it. The 
Peers in oppolition overlooked the political diſtinctions of the 
times, and were glad to loſe ſight of party in the promotion of 
a meaſure, the neceſſary end and effect of which muſt have been 
the exaltation of their own rank and authority in the Conftitu- 
tion, The Lords faid, © this Bill may grow out of the ſecret 
policy of Minifters; it may be a job tor them; but it is ſo 
plainly a job for us, that it is our intereſt to promote and em- 
brace it; and thence the Marquis of Buckingham, at that time 
in oppoſition, gladly undertook to introduce the Bill, and gave 
it all the ſupport of his influence and abilities. It was carried, 
in conſequence, by a high hand in the Houſe of I ords ; but 
when the Bill came down to the Houſe of Commons, it met 
with a very different reception, The Houſe felt the inſult to 
themſelves, and ſpurned at a Bill which went to ſet the other 
Houſe above its balance in the Conſtitution, The Bill had 
been rejected in that Houſe by a majority of two hundred and 
22 a number, which his Lordſhip ſaid, was apt to run in 
is head. [His Lordihip alluded to an incident in his political 
life.] The Houſe of Commons of that day conſidered the Bill 
as an Ariſtocratic meaſure, and they rejected it with indignation. 
In the preſent caſe, it might be ten, fifteen years, no body could 
ſay how long, they might be under a Regent, It behoved them, 
therefore, to be cautious how they proceeded. Were they ſure, 
that when it ſhould be thought neceſtary to take this among other 


Reſtrictions off, that they would have the ready concurrence 8 
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the other Houſe ? That Houſe could do nothing legiſlatively with- 
out the concurrence of the Houſe of Lords; and when the time 


ſhould come, that the Houſe ſhould find it proper to take off the 


Reſtriction in queſtion, and to declare, that they thought it no 
longer neceſſary, the Houſe of Lords might ſay, We beg your 
pardon, we think it is. We are too wile to part with what you 
were ſo unwiſe as not to withhold, We will not ſubmit to be 
governed by the fancies of the Houle of Commons, we are aware 
of your capricious and changeable temper, but we do not move 
arbitrio popularis auræ. You once thought theſe reſtrictions ne- 
ceſſary, we think them neceſſary ſtill, we are aware of the value 
of what we have obtained, and it reſts with us to judge, when 
it will be moſt fit to return it.” Let Gentlemen, therefore, ſe- 
riouſly conſider of the future difficulty they might create, by 
abridging the Royal Prerogative, in ſo eſſential a particular, and 
if they were determined to impoſe the Reſtriction on the Regent, 
let them at leaſt limit its duration, and put it out of the power of 
the other Houſe to continue it in force, after the time, when it 
might appear no longer neceſſary to remain. His Lordſhip hint- 
ed, that it might be proper to date the exiſtence of the Reſtric= 
tion from the 16th of January, and limit its duration to any 
future day, that to the wiſdom of the Committee might ſeem 
roper. | 
j The third Propoſition, his Lordſhip ſaid, was for preventing 
the Regent from granting patent places, offices for life, in re- 
verſion, &c. a propoſition which he muſt oppoſe in the terms in 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman had conceived it. Theſe fort 
of places, like the honours of the Peerage, were the proper re- 
wards of merit, and ſuch as the Regent, generally ſpeaking, 
ought not to be reſtrained from granting. If any number of o 
tices, which, before the firſt of November, were only offices 
held during pleaſure, ſhould, by the Regent, be converted into 
ofhces for life, or in reverſion, his Lordmip ſaid, he ſhould ad- 


mit that ſuch a power ought not to be exerciſed ; becauſe 


it would be a great diminution of the power of the Crown, 
which ought not to find itſelf in a worſe ſtate, than it was in 
before his Majeſty's illneſs commenced, and no principle could 
eſtabliſh that without contradicting the Conſtitution. But no man 
could ſay, that the ſame objection could-be applied to the power 
of making Peers, becauſe, if the Regent were allowed to exer- 
ciſe that prerogative, it would not, in the ſmalleſt degree, dimi- 
nith the power of his Majeſty to exerciſe the ſame authority, 
when he ſhould be capable of re- aſſuming the reins of govern- 
ment, 

His Lordſhip ſaid, he would paſs on to the fourth Reſolution, 
which, if he underſtood it rightly, went only to reſtrain the 
Regent from interfering with _ acquiſitions of wealth or eſtate, 
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as from ſavings, or by any other means, his Majeſty might hare 


made perſonally, ſince his acceſſion to the 'Throne, With re. 
gard to thoſe, undoubtedly the Regent ought not to meddle with 
them; but the real property of the Crown was, in his conſidera. 

tion, the property of the public, lodged in the hands of the 
King for the public benefit. All property of the other deſcrip. 
tion his Majeſty might deviſe and diſpoſe of by will, in like man- 
ner as any private gentleman could diſpoſe of his unentailed pri- 
vate fortune, | ? = E- 

The laſt Refolution was, undoubtedly, well worthy a ſerious 
and deliberate diſcuſſion, becauſe it went to the diſpoſal of a 
number of places in bis Majeſty's houſehold, amounting to a 
vaſt deal of money out of the Civil Liſt. For the diſpoſal of 
places, of this deſcription, to be ſubmitted to the truſt of any 
other perſon than the-King himſelf, or the immediate Repreſen- 
tative of the Crown, or for the exerciſe of ſo great a power de- 


ducible out of the Civil Liſt revenues, to be ſeparated from the 


other regal authorities, appeared to him to be an unconſtitu- 
tional, an unprecedented, and a monſtrous propoſition. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that a great part of the ex- 
pences of his Majeſty's houſehold was under the pay or controul 
of the Maſter of the Horſe, the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Lord Steward, and that, therefore, their remaining undiſturbed 
in office was actually neceſſary to the regularity of the Royal 
houſehold during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs ; and, 
that his Majeſty's feelings might be much hurt, when, upon his 
recovery, he ſhould find, that, during his unfortunate infirmity, 
his ſubjects had changed his houſehold, and removed his domeſ- 
tics. His Lordſhip ſaid, he did not wiſh to deprive his Majeſty 
of his property, nor of his domeſtics; but could no other way 
be deviſed, by which proper attention could be paid to the King, 
without this vaſt patronage being veſted in any other hands than 
thoſe of the Regent? The Right Hon, Gentleman had declared, 


he found it a difficult thing to ſettle the interior of his Majeſty's - 


houſhold, without giving the controul of it to the high and re- 
ſpectable character, to whom. the care of the Royal Perſon was 
(and undoubtedly, in his opinion, ought) to be entruſted ; and 
yet the Rt. Hon, Gentleman bad found a way for the two Houſes 
of Parliament to pals a law without the King, or a third Eſtate; 
and that, he muſt take leave to ſay, was a much more difficult 
thing. The Right Hon. Gentleman had, that day, alfo pro- 
poſed to make Baden and to expect, from him, the duty and 
reſponſibility of a King; while he withheld from him the unre- 
ſtrained exerciſe of the Royal Authority, Was it poſſible, then, 
for the Right Hon. Gentleman to feel any embarraſſment in the 
diſpoſal of the Grooms of the Bedchamber ? Ihis reminded him, 
of the extraordinary powers of an extraordinary order of beine, 
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dk whom they had all heard, when they were young. His Lord- 


ſhip ſaid, he alluded to witches,-and the potent faculties that were 
attributed to them, "They were ſuppoſed to be capable of riding 
through the air on broomiticks, of blaſting the molt fertile helds, 
of dettroying corn and cattle, and of perſecuting their enemies, 
and killing people at a diſtance by a thouſand ways; and yet, 
reat and preternatural as the power of theſe witches was pre- 
tended to be, he had been told, when a boy, that all their efforts 
were vain, and all their arts defeated, by the ſimple circumſtance 
of two ftraws being put acroſs each other, Do this, and the 
power of the witch was at an end, Could not, therefore, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman get over his difficulty? Could he paſs laws 
without a third Eſtate ? Could he form a pageant, and inveſt it 
with the Royal Authority? Could he appoint a Regent, and 
deſpoil him of regal power ? Could he make a King and no 
King, and yet, was the proviſion for diſpenſing with the patron- 


age of appointing the Grooms of the Bedchamber, ſo difficult, 


ſo arduous, ſo inſurmountable, that his invention, his, power, 
his ingenuity, all left him, and he was forced to confeſs himſelf 
incapable ? His Lordſhip ſaid, he was perſuaded, if the Right 
Hon, Gentleman would deem it worthy his endeavours, he would 
eatily ſurmount this leſſer difficulty, after having got over difficul- 
ties, that, to his underſtanding, appeared to have been fo much 
more formidable. . | t I 

The Right Hon, Gentleman, he obſerved, had told them, 
that the Lords of the Bedchamber were formerly intimately con- 
nected with the interior of the King's Houſhold, and in the ſtrict 
ſenſe of the words, domeſtics of the Sovereign. This might 
have been the caſe in George the Second's time ; but they all 
knew, that Lords of the Bedchamber had been otherwiſe em- 
ployed of late years. They, as well as the higher houſhold of- 
hicers, were the political ſervants of the Crown; not appointed 
tor the domeſtic comfort of the Sovereign, but for his public 
pomp, and annexed to his retinue, as a part of the pageantry of 
the Crown, | | 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had aſſured them, that the pa- 
tronage to be withheld from the Regent, under this Reſolution, 
would not be abuſed, and had deſired his profeſſion, that he 
would not take part in any factious oppoſition to the govern- 
ment of the Regency, might be conſidered as the teſt of his fu- 
ture conduct, That the exalted Perſonage, in whoſe hands this 
enormous Patronage was to be nominally lodged, would not 
abuſe it, his Lordſhip ſaid, he was willing to believe, but when 
he conſidered, that there was to be a Council to adviſe her Ma- 
leſty, he was not quite ſure that advice would always be pure and 
free from the influence of a ſpirit of factious oppoſition. He 
bad not, his Lordſhip ſaid, that nice gift of ſight, by which he 
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could tell, at the firſt view of a perſon's countenance, the ſince. 
rity of his intentions, but though he had loſt his fight, he had 
not Joſt his ſenſe of hearing. He had heard the Right Hon, 
Gentleman's profeſſiom of what he defired to be contidered, as 
the teſt of his future conduct, but the Committee well knew, 
it was not parliamentary, to rely on the profeſſions of an indivi- 
dual; when a great public meature was under conſideration they 
ought to govern themſelves by public principles, and not by 
perſonal confidence. | 


His Lordibip remonſtrated againſt withholding fo great a part 


of the Prerogative of the Crown from the perſon who was beſt 


entitled to expect to be entruſted with the exerciſe of the Royal 
Authority, during the incapacity of the Sovereign. The Right 
Hon, Gentleman had denied, that there exiſted a right in the 
Heir Apparent to aſſume the excrciſe of the Royal Authority, 
but they had all heard it was admitted to be ſuch an irreſiſtable 
claim, as could not be rejected without injuſtice and without 
violence. What was it then, to which his Royal Highneſs had 
ſuch an irreſiſtible claim, that he could not be deprived cf, but 
for reaſons ſtrong enough to juſtify a Bill of Excluſion ? It could 
be no new conſtitution 3 it was a claim, he ſuppoſed, to ſome- 
thing that had exiſted before. It was not a right to ſuſtain a 
burthen, to ſubmit to the performance of all the duties, with- 
out enjoying all the prerogatives of a King, No reſtrictions 
eught, therefore, to be impoſed on the Regent; but it any 
Reſtrictions were adopred, they. ought to be dated from the 16th 

of January, and be confined to a limited duration. He conjured 
the Committee to have recourſe to their conſtitutional ideas, and 
if, during the temporary ſuſpenſion of the King's perſonal capacity 
to exerciſe the Royal Authority, it was their duty to provide for 
that defect in the conſtitution; let them be governed by the ne- 
ceſſity of the caſe, and not exceed its limits. Let them provide, 
that the people ſhould have a good government : and when they 
had done that, they would have done all that they owed to them- 
ſelves, to the people, and ſo good a Sovereign as his Majeſty: 
to do more, would be a moſt dangerous experiment, During 
the continuance of that melancholy malady, with which the 
King was afflicted, and the bare recollection of which made 
every man's heart bleed, the people had a right to expect, that 
they ſhould be well governed. Let it not be ſaid, then, that for 
fear the Regent ſhould change a Miniſtry, they were willing to 
change the Conſtitution, Let them not be captivated with every 
light and airy fancy of political ſpeculatiſts, but let them adhere 
to what they knew, from experience, to be ſolid and ſecure. If 
they adopted the project ſuggeſted by the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, they would act contrary to the * — of their anceſtors, 


and contrary to the principles of the Conſtitutidn. His 
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His Lordſhip ſaid, there was no inftitution of their anceſtors, 
which might not be changed on the ſuggeſtion of wanton ca- 
price and looſe fancy, if they once gave way, upon ſo great a 
point, If they were prevailed on, there was nothing ſafe, ſince, 
upon the fame principle that they were now called upon to facri- 
fice what had been, for above a century, found agreeable to the 
wiſhes and taſte of the people, they might be deſired to alter 
every inſtitution, the moſt utctul and the moſt ſalutary. Let 
them learn to dread the change of their Conftitution, from the 
miſchicfs that had followed from ſuch a circumitance in other 
countries, | 

Spain owed the loſs of her Conſtitution to the complaiſance of 
the Cortes; had not their fatal pliability taken place, Spain would 
have remained free. The foundation was alſo laid for the ruin of 
the liberties of Rome, by innovating upon her Conſtitution. "Fhey 
all knew that Rome owed her freedom and greatneſs to being 
under the government of perſons annually elected to office, and 
her victories to hort commands. When war was made, or 
peace proclaimed, in the beſt times of the Commonwealth, it 
was done by the Conful or Pro-conful, who headed the Roman 
armies, and conducted them to the field; but when great men 
came in faſhion, they did all themſelves; thus, when Serto- 
rius was in rebellion againſt the Republic in Spain, and Mithri- 
dates in arms in Afia, the Mediterranean infeſted with pirates, 
and Rome threatened with a ſcarcity of corn, Lucullus was re- 
called, and Pompey inveſted with the command, and with the 
conduct of the war; nothing would at that time. go down with 
the Roman people but Pompey ; Pompey, it was true, ſubdued 
dertorius, reduced the Mithridates, ſcattered the pirates, and 
brought grain to Rome ; but by the Commonwealth's departure 
from the eſtabliſhed principles of the Roman Conſtitution, the 
Conſtitution of Rome was undermined. Short Commands were 
aboliſhed, Cæſar was put at the head of the legions for five 
years, and his command was prolonged for five years more, 
Cæſar was undoubtedly a general, but this relaxation of the 
laws in his favour, and ſimilar acts of complaifance to other 
great men, put an end to the liberties of the Republic, and gave 
Kome a maſter, His Lordſhip declared he trembled for his 
country, if the Reſolutions were adopted. If they thought any 
advantage could repay the violation of the Conſtitution, and 
acted upon that principle, that principle would be their ruin. 
He ſhould not, he faid, himſelf probably live to ſee the fatal ef- 
fects that might follow, but his poſterity would, and there were 
gentlemen, who fat there, that might one day preſent, in the 
bitterneſs of affliction, the wreck of public freedom, that 
would follow in conſequence of the liberty they had that day ſuf. 
{cred to be taken with the landmarks of the Conſtitution ! 


Lord 
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Lord Belgrave roſe after Lord North, but it is utterly impoſſi- 
ble to follow his Lordthip regularly, the Committee happening 
to be rather in a ſtate of diſorder while his Lorſhip was on his 
legs. We underſtood his Lord{hip to affert, that veſting all the 
Royal Prerogatives in the Regent, would be to truſt tov much 
power in one perſon's hands curing the life-time of the Sove— 
reign. He reaſoned a good deal on the Report then upon the 
table, and upon the competition that had been ſet up between 
the ſkijl of Dr. Warren and Dr. Willis. He ſaid, he would 
not follow the example of others, e converſe, and ſay, that Dr, 
Warren was an improper or a dangerous man to be about his 
Majeſty, becauſe he thought Dr. Willis was not an improper 
nor a dangerous perion to be ſo employed. He would not take 
upon him to decide. upon the comparative merits of the Phyſi- 
cians, but he was perſuaded that if any unprejudiced man were 
carefully to peruſe the Report, he would pronounce the reſult of 
it to be, that the probability of his Majeity's recovery was de- 
clared to be increaſed, ſince the preceding examination of the 

_ Phyſicians who attended him. Lord Belgrave ſaid, the Queen 
Was univerſally beloved and adored, and that the whole of her 
conduct, during his Majeſty's ilmeſs, had been ſo exemplarily 
tender, and affectionate, that it muſt encreaſe the veneration 
and regard which all ranks of people entertained for her. His 
Lordſhip ſtrenuouſly maintained the political integrity of the 
King's character, and ſaid, if that were taken away, or conſi- 
dered as ſuſpended, the Conſtitution would be highly endan- 
gered. He urged, the propriety of ſecuring the Rights of the 
Crown, and not truſting them to the hazard of events. 

He profeſſed a ſincere eſteem for the Prince of Wales, and 
declared, he had an implicit confidence in the virtues of his 
Royal Highneſs; but in a caſe like the preſent, when they were 
eſtabliſhing a precedent, and providing an example, as it were, 
for poſterity, they could not proceed with too much caution. 
There might, hereafter, exiſt an Heir Apparent, who, equally 
deaf to the ties of nature, and regardleſs of the intereſts of the 
people, might connect himſelf with a deſperate faction, and, for- 
getting. what was due to his own character, and his exalted ſta- 
tion, might afford the nation a melancholy proſpect of what they 
were to expect when he came into power. God forbid, he ſaid, 
that ſuch an one ſhould exiſt; but as the tranſactions of the 
times would, doubtleſs, form an important æra in our hiſtory, it 
was their duty to guard againſt the poſſible danger of the Re- 
gent being ſurrounded by ill-adviſers, and his mind warped by 
the councils of an unprincipled faction, who had once already 

made a violent attack on the conſtitution of their country. His 
Lordſhip paſſed the higheſt encomiums on the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, obſerving, that when the juſt and lawful prerogar 
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tives of the Crown were in danger, his Right Hon. Friend bad 
manfully ſtood forth to defend them; and on the recent occaſion 
of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority being ſuſpended, 
when the liberties of the people were threatened by a declaration 
of a Right in the Heir Apparent, to aſſume the exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority (a Right that they had reſolved could exiſt, 
conſtitutionally, only in the perſon to whom that and the other 
Houſe of Parliament ſhould delegate it) his Right Hon. Friend 
had, with equal ſpirit, denied the exiſtence of the Right aſſerted 
to exiſt in the Heir Apparent, and aſter puting the aſſertion and 
denial at iſſue, had obtained a Parliamentary declaration in fa» 
your of the people. His Lordihip wrought up his panegyric to 
a climax, repeated his profeſſion of love and reſpect tor the 
Prince of Wales, and for the Conſtitution of the country ; and 
after a quotation, in Greek, from the Orations of Demolthenes, 
concluded with declaring, that he ſhould vote for the Reſolu- 
tions, as he highly approved of the ſyſtem which they tended to 
eſtabliſn. a 


Mr. Sheridan began a moſt pointed, ingenious, witty, and 
powerfully argumentative ſpeech, with declaring, that he meant 
not to copy the example of the noble Lord ; he roſe neither ta 
congratulate the majority, nor condole with the minority, on 
any former vote of that Houſe, which the noble Lord had ex- 
tolled as an act of ſpirit ; if the aſſertion were true, and the fact 
was, that the vote the Houſe had laſt come to, had been an act 
of ſpirit, he hoped they would now proceed to an act of juſtice. 
He declared, he would not attempt to deprive his Lordthip's 
Right Hon. friend of the character he had beſtowed upon him, 
whether taken from Roman or ſelected from Greek writers. As 
to his Lordſhip's Greek quotation, he lamented that it was ra- 
ther inapplicable to his purpoſe, if he meant in its alluſion to 
compliment the Miniſter. The noble Lord had mifapplied the 
line he had quoted from Demoſthenes, who had meant to re- 
proach the Athenians for waſting that time, which they ſhould 
have ſpent in effectually oppoſing their enemy, in fruitleſs en- 
quiries and examinations of phyſicians, from the with of learn- 
Ing an unfavourable opinion of his health; he hoped that was 
not a very applicable caſe on the preſent occaſion, and that the 
enquiries had not been carried on with that view. is 

He would not, he ſaid, go much at large into the Report then 
upon the table, though he could not paſs by the repreſentations 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had made of the anſwers and opini- 
ons of the phyſicians; the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, 
that the phyticians had all agreed, that his Majeſty's cure was 
probable, that he was better, and that there were more or leſs 
lzns of his recovery, That he poſitively deuied; the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had not quoted the Report, and he would not do it, 
| but 
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but he aſſerted, that the phyſicians did not all of them Rate, that 
there Were ſigns of his Majeſty's recovery. Dr. Willis, indeed, 
did ſtate it, and there was ſomething of the ſame ſort ſaid by Sir 
Lucas Pepys, but the other phyſicians declared the expreſs con- 
trary to be their opinion. | 

Mr. Sheridan took notice of the manner in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had ſpoken of Dr. Warren, and charged 
bim with having indirectly endeavoured to attack Dr. Warren's 

character; the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt, had alſo, he faid, fol- 
lowed the Right Hon. Gentleman's example, and in a way pe- 
_ euliarly injurious inſinuated to the prejudice of Dr. Warren, 
On occaſions like the preſent, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, it was ridi- 
culous to ſtand upon idle ceremonies, and trifting etiquettes ; 
he would ſpeak out and ſay, that if there was a witneſs, who 
appeared to give prevaricating and evaſive anſwers, that witneſs 
was Dr. Willis. In order to ſec whether he was right or wrong 
in this aſſertion, let Gentlemen look fairly to the Reports, and 
then decide. The Right Hon. Gentleman, when talking of 
the endeavours to puzzle and miſlead Dr. Willis, and perplex 
the ſimplicity and plainneſs of his nature, had looked towards 
him, as if he meant to allude to his croſs- examination of that 
phyſician in the Committee above ſtairs. He knew not that it 
was either parliamentary or proper, to make what paſſed in Se- 
lect Committees above ſtairs, the ſubject of alluſion in that 
Houſe; but if the minutes of the Committee were before the 
Houſe, they would fee, that he had croſs- examined Dr. Willis 
with a view to put his credibility to the teſt; in conſequence of 
a learned friend of the Right Hon. Gentleman, then in his place, 
having croſs-examined Dr. Warren, expreſsly, as he had him- 
ſelf declared, for the purpoſe of impeaching Dr. Warren's cre- 
dibility. | | 

| — the different anſwers given by Dr. Willis at dif- 
ferent times, and charged them with various contradictions. 
When he heard Dr. Willis at one time aſſerting, that the ac- 
counts ſent to St. James's did not convey a true ſtate of his Ma- 
jeſty's health, but were conſidered by him as preſcriptions for 
the public to ſwallow, and when at another he heard him admit 
them to be ſtatements of facts, and found from the examination 
of the other phyſicians, that no ſuch converſation had paſſed 3 
Dr. Willis had ſtated to have paſſed, was he not neceſſarily ſtag- 
gered, and inclined to think Dr. Willis a looſe and random 
— ? When he heard Dr. Willis attribute his Majeſty's ill 
neſs to ſeven- and twenty years of extreme ſtudy, abſtinence and 
labour, and declare that his Majeſty was recovering; afligning 
as a reaſon that the phyſic he had that day given him, had pro- 
.duced the deſired effect; what muſt he think of Dr. Wills 
when he heard him aſſert that his phyſic could in one day, my 
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come the effects of ſeven-and-twenty years hard exerciſe, ſeven- 

and-twenty years ſtudy, and ſeven-and- twenty years abſtinence, 

it was impothble for him to keep the gravity ft for the ſubject. 

Such aflertions put him in mind of thoſe noſtrums that were to 

cure this and that; and alſo diſappeintments in love, and long ſea 
ayages. 

* did not, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, impute Dr. Willis's anſwer 
to any intention to deceive, but when he heard him roundly de- 
clare, what every other of his Majeſty's phyſicians pronounced 
it impoſſible to ſpeak to, he muſt aftert that Dr. Willis was a 
very haſty decider. Having diſmiſſed this part of his argument, 
Mr. Sheridan proceeded to animadvert on other parts of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech, and declared he did not won- 
der, that in ſpeaking of one perſon whom the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had thought fit to introduce, he choſe to appeal to the 
feelings, rather than the judgment of the Houſe. That Gentle- 
man, he faid, indelicately endeavoured to intraduce the name 


7 of the Queen, and to provoke the diſcuſſion of a ſubject, that be 
. truſted the dehcacy of the Houſe would difappoint him in; and 
. that on that ſcore the Houſe would leave him content with have 
. ing negatived what had never been affirmed. The dutiful con- 
0 duct and domeſtic virtues of that royal perion, never had been 
: called in queſtion; he hoped, therefore, they ſhould avoid the 
t diſcuthon, as a matter equally unneceſſary and indecent, and 
4 when the Right Hon. Gentleman talked of delicacy on the ſub- 
v ject, he wiſhed him to reflect on his own conduct in the Com- 
of mittee, Thoſe who would give reſponſibility to the Queen, 
he thole who would take her out of that private and domeſtic ſta- 
bs tion, in which ſhe had conducted herſelf fo amiably and irre- 

proachably, who would preſume to place her in any other ſta- 


tion; thoſe, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, were the perſons who tear the 
veil of temale delicacy away, and make her, initead of being an 
object of domeſtic pity, act incompatible with the duties the 
owes her royal conſort, and unbecoming her feelings. "Choſe, 


15. he repeated, were the perſons who manifeſted a want of delicacy, 
* and a want of attention, to the character and comfort of the 
mit royal perſon in queſtion, 1 2 | 

Bon With regard to the feeble preference to the Prince's claim, 
* which the Right Hon. Gentleman had admitted, it appeared 
ug. from the Right Hon. Gentleman's conduct, as if his concurrence 
1 with it, was extorted from him by the opinion of the public. 
il The plain queſtion was, what were the motives that induced the 
11 Right Hon. Gentleman to refuſe the full powers of the Crown, 
ning to the perſon who was to act as its repreſentative? What, but 


an intention to tie up the hands of Miniſters, at a time when 
biey would be molt in need of unreſtrained authority, 
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It would not, he believed, be denied, that a Government by 
a Regent, muſt necefiarily be more weak than a Government 


. carried on by the Crown itſelf; and that conſequently it required 


every potible degree of additional aid and aſſiſtance; but by the 
line propoſed, it was ſignified to all foreign powers, that they 
were divided among themſelves, and that there did not exiſt 
that harmony of heart, and unanimity, ſo neceſſary to exiſt at 
that criſis. | 7 | | 
The Right Hon: Gentleman had reforted to precedents in 
ſupport-of his arguments of that day, but the whole line of pre- 


cedents he meant to follow, made directly againſt the inference 


he meant to draw from it. By the mode the. Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had adopted, the balance of the Crown was deſtroyed, 
and as far as the balance of the Conſtitution was concerned, that 
was deſtroyed alſo. Did the Regency bills, reterred to by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, proceed upon the ſuppoſition that the 
minor could never be of age? Mott certainly they did not, nor 
were the powers of the prerogative withheld. They were all 
given, not into the hands of one perſon indeed, but into the 
hands of many, Mr. Sheridan ſtated, that at that time (in the 
reign of George the Second) the Prince of Wales was thirteen, 
and he was. by the Regency bih declared to be of full age at 
eighteen, and the King was at that time alive and in good health, 
He reaſoned upon theſe facts, and ſhewed, that the utmoſt time 
the Prince could in that cafe have been a minor, was five years, 
and that the probability- was, that he would have remained fo 
when he came to the Crown more than two or three years. To- 
wards the latter end of the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech, he 
ſaid, the true motive of the Right Hon. Gentleman's conduct 
had manifeſted itſelf; he had, on a former day, adverted to it, 
but not that day, except in the part of his ſpeech to which he 
then alluded, and that was his belief, that the Regent would 
change the Adminiſtration, and that the Government would fall 
into the hands of thoſe whom the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
dared to aſſert, had been convicted of a confederacy to overturn 
the Conſtitution. That was the real ſpring of all the Right 
Hon. Gentleman's meaſures reſpecting the Regency. If the 
preſent Miniſters had been intended to have been kept, the li- 
mitations, he verily believed, would never have been heard of. 
The whole of the Right Hon. Gentleman's conduct was, con- 
feſſedly, governed by party conſiderations, and by the impulſe of 
his oven perſonal ambition. x 

The Right Hon. Gentleman talked of the evil adviſers the 
Regent might * have about him; was there, in fact, auy 
real cauſe to dread ſuch a circumſtance? If that were the caſe, 


might he not aſk with the Hon. Gentleman near him (Mr. 


Powys) was there not vigour enough left in that Houſe, to cruſh 
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any attempts of abuſe of authority, to call bad Miniſters to a 
ſevere account, and to addreſs the Regent to remove them from 
his councils. The Right Hon. Gentleman had more than once 

wantonly attacked that fide of the Houſe, as containing a poli- 
tical party; he made no ſcruple to declare, that he thought it 
the glory and honour of his life to belong to that party; he, who 
knew the character of that party, knew that it was an honour - 


any man might covet, to belong to it. Was it a diſgrace to | 


have been formed under the Marquis of Rockingham, and under 
his banners to have combated on behalf of the people with ſuc- - 
ceſs? Was it a diſgrace to be connected with the Duke of Port- 
land, a nobleman who, ſwayed by no mean motives of intereſt, 
nor influenced by any ambitious deſigns to graſp at power, nor 
with a view to any other purpoſe than the welfare of the Coun- 
try, dedicated his mornings unremittingly to the promotion of 
the public good? Mr. Sheridan ſpoke alſo of his Right Hon. 

Friend near him, as an individual, whom no man knew, with- 

out immediately becoming aſtoniſhed at the extent of his mind, 
and the keennels of his underſtanding, enamoured with his vir- 

tues, and attached to him from principle. He faid, it was the 
pride and glory of his life, to enjoy the happineſs and honour of 
his friendſhip ; and aſked, if the Dake of Portland and Mr. Fox, 
were the leſs worthy of the confidence of their country, or more 
unfit to be Miniſters ; becauſe an arrogant individual choſe pre- 
ſumptuouſly to load them with calumny. 

Were he an independant man, ftanding aloof from party, and 
wholly unconnected with it, he could not, with patience, hear 
tie Right Hon. Gentleman's inſulting language; but as a party 
man, boaiting himſelf to be one, how did the Right. Honour- 
able Gentleman imagine, he ſhould receive his reflections but 
with that ſcorn and diſdain, which became a man, conſcious of 
the worth and value of thoſe, with whom he was connected ? 
He reminded the Right Hon. Gentleman, that after that confe- 
deracy, whom he had fo groſsly calumniated, had, among other 
of their iniquitous proceedings, paſſed their India bill, and after 
they had formed their. coalition, that Right Hon. Gentleman 
was my enough to have joined the confederacy ; and a treaty, 
a tne Houſe well knew, had been then ſet on foot, but the ne- 
gotiation was not concluded. K 

He declared, he did not believe the Right Hon. Gentleman 
Was in earneſt, he would not injure him ſo much as to believe 
him to be in earneſt, when he talked of the damages to be dread- 
ed from the evil adviſers of the Regent, as to the abuſe of the 
exerciſe of the powers of creating Peers. 

Mr. Sheridan commented on the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer's argument, on the ſubject of creating Peers, with ſome 
peaſantry, declaring, he had 3 before heard, that the com- 
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merce of the country had ſwelled to ſuch a pitch, that therefore 
it became neceſſary to add to the number of the Peerage; and 
that another reaſon was, the prevention of a faction, in the 
Houſe of Lords, againſt the Crown. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had, he faid, made no leſs than forty-eight Peers in the 
five years that he had been the Miniſter, and that yet he had 
never heard of any faction having been likely to have taken place 
in that branch of the Legiſlature. After putting this pointedly, 
Mr. Sheridan took notice of the Right Hon. Gentleman's hay. 
ing laid, he deſired it to be conſidered as a teſt of his future con- 
duct, and not as a profeſſion, when he declared, that he wodld 
not oppoſe the meaſures of his ſucceſſors in office, he deſired 
the Houle to remark the manner in which that teſt had been 
worded, viz, that the Right Hon. Gentleman would not oppoſe 
any juſt or good meaſures of the new Miniſtry, which meaſures 
were hereafter to be dijſcrſ/ſed, Mr. Sheridan faid, the declaration 
called to his mind a ſimilar one of the Right Hon. Gentleman on 
a former occahon, which the Right Hon. Gentleman had not 
adhered to. He declared, he believed the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man was ſincere in his intention, though he had not what Dr. 
Willis declared he poſſeſſed, the gift of ſeeing the hearts by look- 
ing at mens' countenances. He remembered the Doctor at firſt 
told the Committee, © that he could thus ſee the heart of any 
man, whether he was ſick or not,” a declaration that had ap- 
peared particularly to have alarmed the Right Hon. Gentleman; 
that out of the queſtion however, it was not parliamentary tv 
_ truſt to any Gentleman's profeflion ; eſpecially, where the grounds 
of faithfully adhering to *thoſe profeſſions, was expreſsly left 
hereafter to be diſputed. | 
He reprobated the idea of reſerving the patronage of the royal 
houſehold, and mentioned the Right Hon. Gentleman's having 
charged his Right Hon. Friend, (when on a former occaſion he 
quitted office) with having left a fortreſs behind him. The 
charge was true, he admitted that his Right Hon. Friend had 
done fo, but then like a coarfe, clumſy workman, he had built 
his plan in open day, and retired with his friends, who ſerved 
without pay, though their ſervices had been long continued. 
Not 10 the Right Hon. Gentleman over the way; like a more 
crafty maſon, he had collected his materials with greater cau- 
tion, and worked them up with abundantly more art. Perhaps 
he had taken the advice of the noble Duke, famous for fortifica- 
tions, and with the aid of that able engineer, had provided 2 
corps of royal military artificers, and throwh. up impregnable 
ramparts to ſecure himſelf and his garriſon. Mr. Sheridan was 
extremely ſportive in this part of his ſpeech. The ambition of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman would be highly gratified, when be 
could proclaim abroad, that he had the power of making Nag 
A au 
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| ſhould attend him, the officers of ſtate ſhould appear in his ſuite, | 


as that, then made to the Committee; and declared, that take 


from retaining the patronage of the King's houſhold, and con- 


recover and find his houſehold changed, was to ſuppoſe that he 
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and of making and unmaking Kings. In this cafe, he could 
have no doubt, but the people would flock to the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's door, to have the banners diſplayed on his ramparts, 
The horſe guards, the corps of artillery, and the chamberlain, 


whether to attend him to the capitol, or to hear the thunder of 
his eloquence without. "Thoſe, ſays he, who dare give the Queen 
advice to lend her name to the tactious government of her fon, 
and contrary to the intereſt of the Right Hon. Gentleman, ſhall 
be proſcribed, | 

He ſeriouſly reprobated the perſon, whoever it might be, that 
had adviſed her Majeſty to lend her name, to ſuch a propoſition 


away the one ground of ſuſpicion, of the bad adviſers of the Re- 
gent, and the Right Hon. Gentleman had not produced a ſingle 
argument in ſupport of his ſyſtem. 

„He deſcribed the power that the Ex-Miniſter would derive, 


tended, that the pretext that his Majeſty's feelings would be 
ſhocked, when he recovered and found his houſhold changed, 
was ridiculous ; he faid, the bad adviſers of the Regent were to 
be allowed the power of making war, peace, treaties, &c, and 
the exerciſe of various other important authorities. 


To talk, therefore, of his Majeſty's feelings, when he ſhould 


would be leſs ſhocked to learn, that the Conſtitution of his 
country was changed, part of his dominions ceded to foreign 
powers, and other eflential and important calamities and diſ- 
graces entailed on his country; which was like a man, who hav- 
ing been entruſted with the manſion-houſe of a perſon (during 
his incapacity) to take care of; ſhould ſuffer it to go to ruin, 
and the winds of heaven to blow through almoſt every part of it, 
the encloſures to be broken down, the flocks of ſheep to be ſhorn 
and expoſed to the ftorms, and all left to ruin and decay, except 
a few looking -glaſſes and old worthleſs gilt lumber, that were 
locked up in an old-faſhioned drawing-room. He ſaid, he had 
lately heard much of the political capacity of a King, but had 
never heard that the political capacity of a Lord of the Bedeham- 
ber was ſo inſeparably connected with his body natural, that if 
the former were extinct, the latter could not, without difficulty, 
be found, when his Majeſty ſhould recover, and call back his 
houſehold officers. | | 
He obſerved, that Miniſters were deſirous of making it a con- 
tion with the Regent, that they were to have no claim upon 
him, provided the Red Book remained as it ſtood at preſent ; 
let the Court Kalendar continue unaltered, and the Prince of 
Wales might be Regent. Having put this pointedly, Mr. She- 
8 X 2 | ridan 
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ridan ſpoke again of the Miniſter's pretended regard for his Ma- 
jeſty's feelings, and aſked the Right Hon. Gentleman, whether 
he thought his Majeſty would not be hurt, when, upon his re- 
turning reaſon, he ſhould know in what manner his ſons, the 
Heir Apparent and the Duke of York, as well as the other Royal 
Dukes, had been treated by Miniſters during his illneſs; eſpeci— 
ally after the gracious declarations they had all heard of in ano- 
ther place. He obſerved, that the Right Hon. Gentleman had' 
admitted the reſtrictions to be evils, and had diſcuſſed them 
chiefly on the grounds of expediency ; he combated them on 
that ground, and in the courſe of his argument, declared, he 
fully admitted the doctrine of the Lawyers, that the political 
Capacity of the Monarch was whole and entire, but that he muſt 
contend, they were acting in direct oppoſition to that principle, 
and to what had originally made it a principle in our Conſtitu— 
tion. 

He ſaid, he had no occaſion to reaſon upon the queſtion, it 
was enough to itate his arguments; they were ſo evident, that 
they needed only to be heard to be admitted as if they were 
proved. After a great variety of farcaſms, and ſhrewd obſerva- 
tions, Mr. Sheridan concluded with declaring, that when it 
ſhould be known by the public, that the motive for ſuch rettric- 
tions was no other, than becauſe the Prince was going to have 
another ſet of men than thoſe now in office, they would deſpiſe 
and dcteit the cunning and the craft, that dictated ſuch a crook- 
ed, miſerable proceeding ! 

I he Speaker (Mr. Grenville) confeſſed, after the partiality 
the Houſe had ſhewn for him, and the ſituation in which it had 
placed him, nothing could certainly induce him to remain ſilent 
on the ſubject before the Committee, if it was not of a nature 
the moſt intereſting that ever attracted the notice of the nation. 

With regard to the ſtatute of George II. the moment the 
Houſe found it had the authority, to provide for the deficiency 
in the executive branch, it alſo proceeded to legiſlate, as far as 
the neceſſity of public affairs required. When the Crown de- 
ſcended on the ſon of King James II. the Parliament met, not 
only to conſider whether the King had forfeited his Crown, but 
whether, on the neceflity of the caſe, they could transfer the 
Crown to whomſoever they thought the beſt entitled to it. 

He inſiſted, that acting conſonant to the propoſitions of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) the Houſes acted conſtitu- 
tionally, and according to him acted under the calls of neceſſity, 
but without ever acknowledging any right in the perſons whom 
they thought the beſt entitled to the election in ſimilar caſes. 
The throne, he inſiſted, was not vacant, but full; and there- 
fore that King could not be deſerted, to whom the Houle had 
iworn allegiance, In the hiſtory of the country, there ms no 
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inſtance where the throne was full, that any ſubject was ever 
inveſted with the Royal Authority. : 
The Speaker, after combating, with much legal and conſti- 
tutional doctrine, the arguments on the oppolite ſide, concluded 


with declaring, he would give his hearty negative to the amend- 


ent. a | 

Hr. Melbore Ellis inſiſted, that a greater queſtion was never 
agitated within the walls of the Houſe, than that at preſent before 
it, He wiſhed that the Houſe would adopt the principles of the 
Precedents ſelected from the time of the Revolution, as far as 
they were analogous. | | 

The powers entruſteg to the Crown, he obſerved, were en- 
truſted by the people. If any viſitation fell on the King, by 
which he was incapable of exerciting thoſe powers, Parliament 
was called on to reſtore thoſe powers, as far as the neceſſity of 
the caſe required, and the powers of the Crown, to which the 
people are entitled, as ſpringing originally from them, in caſe of 
incapacity in the King, could not be withheld. 

Rewards, emoluments, and honours, he obſerved, are the 
principal inſtruments of government; for merits called out into 
ation, ſhould meet a ſuitable reward ; but if you ſtop the ſource 
of royal munificence, and deprive the Prince of this part of his 
prerogative, you then, indeed 


«K Place a barren ſeeptre in his gripe.” 


It was a_wiſe maxim, he ſaid, which mentions, that the 
King can do no wrong,” and as long as that principle was ad- 
mitted, he ſaw no dread of thoſe abuſes being committed by the 
Prince, which had been inſinuated. | 

With regard to Peerages, he could not ſee, on the recovery 
of his Majeſty, how he would be embarraſſed to find a few de- 
ſerving and loyal ſubjects raiſed to the dignity of the Peerage ; 
and he confeſſed, that he faw no colour for any of the Right 
Hon, Gentleman's reſtrictions, except that which went to the 
limitation of granting reverſions, which might harraſs his Ma- 
jeſty in caſe of recovery, He would therefore vote for his Hon. 
friend's amendment. h 5 IM 

C.lmel Fullarton inſiſted, that if the powers of the Sovereign, 
in his preſent lamentable ſituation, were to be withheld from the 
Prince, and that the Right Hon, Gentleman argued in favour of 
their remaining unoccupied and unproductive, he would repeat, 
as the Right Hon. Gentleman had the temerity to repeat to aàn 
Hon, Friend of his, on a former debate, that his (Mr. Pitt) 
arguments were treaſon againſt the State. 

He wiſhed to know, if the King's powers were to be conſi- 
tered as his wardrobe, and never to be worn but at the caprice 
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df the Sovereign? This was a propoſition that no man would 
preſume to ſupport, for thoſe powers are not lodged more in the 
perſon of the King for his good, than for the beneſit of the 
country. | 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that every thing with. 
held from the Regent, was gained to the ſtate. But he begged 
leave to differ, for the King is the legiſlative Sovereign, and 
the executive Magiſtrate, and the Conſtitution could not be ſafe 
when one branch infringes or mutilates the other, He quoted 
Monteſquieu in favour of his propoſition, who aflerts that “ the 
Conſtitution of England is that inſtant in imminent danger, 
when the legiſlative power is ſuffered to violate the executive,” 
He next alluded to the caſe of Charles VI. of France, whoſe 
hiſtory he recommended the Right Hon. Gentleman to recol- 
Je. There he would find the Queen of thet unhappy Monarch, 
under the influence of a Chancellor and his party, who were 
afraid they ſhould loſe their ſituations, if they did not prevail on 
her to combine in their artifices and intrigues againſt her ſon.— 
They were ſucceſsful in their villainies, and they prevailed on 
the weak woman unnaturally to combine againit the Prince; 
and for the purpoſe of depriving him of his rights, the Great 
Seal of Charles the Sixth was put to an inſtrument by the Chan- 
cellor for that purpoſe. The Frince being of courſe driven from 
his kingdom, and ſtript of all his powers by a wicked faction, 
had at length the good fortune of reſcuing it, and under the cha- 
racer of Charles the Victorious, was afterwards the comfort 
and adoration of his people, | ' 

Colonel Fullarton excuſed himſelf for introducing any thing 
ſo unpopular as foreign hiſtory, but could not reſiſt introducing 
a Precedent, amid the rage for ranſacking old books, to prove 
what can never be juſtified againſt the Heir Apparent. He 
would therefore give his hearty ſuffrage for the amendment, 

The queſtion was then put on Mr. Powys's amendment, 
& that the words originally propoſed, ſtand part of the queſtion.” 
On a diviſion, the numbers were, | 
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Majority againſt the amendment 73 


The original queſtion was then carried. 

The queſtion was afterwards put from the Chair, on the je- 
eornd Reſolution, reſpecting the reſtricted creation of Peers, 

On this a converſation of ſome length took place, in which, 
amongſt others, Mr. Fox took a ſhare ; but as all ſtrangers were 


| then excluded, it is impoſſible to give it in detail. 2 
wig | h e A diviſion 


„„ 
A diviſion took place, on which the numbers were 


Ayes —— 216 
Nocs — — 159 
Majority for the Reſolution 57 


The conſideration of the remaining Reſolutions was poſtponed 
to Monday, on account of the lateneſs of the hour. a 
At half paſt two o'clock, the Houſe adjourned to Monday. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 19. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
RESTRICTIONS on Tue REGENT: 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the reading of the 
order of the day. 

Ar. M. A. Taylor begged leave, before the order of the day was 
read, to obſcrve, that rumours had gone abroad of the Prince of 
Wales having heard of the reſtrictions. The preſent Queſtion was 
a Queſtion of no common moment, but affected every thing dear 
to Englichmen; it went to the undermining the Conſtitution, 
and overthrowing the Government of this coungey 1 he, there- 
5 fore, requeſted firſt to be informed, if his Majeſty's Miniſters 
5 had had the Reſolutions communicated to his Royal Highneſs the 
F Prince of Wales; and his next queſtion was, whether his Royal 
Highaefs had given any anſwer to ſuch communication; if he 
had, Mr, Taylor ſaid, he ſhould move, that the papers be laid 
0 before the Houſe, and the anſwers to them, previous to their 
proceeding any farther. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer doubted whether the Hon. 
Gentleman had any regular grounds to go upon, when he aſked, 
if the confidential ſervants of the Crown had communicated with 
the Prince of Wales, upon a ſubject under diſcuſſion in the Houſe 
of Commous? Or whether he could ſhew to whom the Houſe 
could iflue orders for the production of ſuch papers ? 

Mr, Taylor conceived the Right Hon. Gentleman meant to ſay, 
that no ground had been laid before that Houſe. He ſaid, there 
could not be any, under the preſent circumſtances. But it is 
very eaſy for the Houſe to be put in poſſeſſion of the ſort of in- 
formation neceflary, as there was a Member in that Houſe, who 
mult have knowledge of _ letters paſſing, if any bad ng 
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Communications ought to have been made to the Prince; if they 
had not, the Cabinet had not done their duty; and if they had, he 
thought it very ſingular, that they were refuſed to be produced 
to the Houſe, which ought not to proceed without them. 

Mr. Folie ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman owed ſuch a com- 
munication to the Houſe, who ought to be acquainted whether 
the Prince would, or would not, accept of the Regency under 
ſuch and ſuch terms; it was but decent, he ſaid, that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman ſhould anſwer explicitly to the Houſe, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the Hon, Gentleman | 


(Mr. Jolliffe) had furniſhed him with a ſufficient argument againſt 
giving any intimation of the kind. It would certainly be not only 
very unparliamentary, but nothing could be fo preſumptuous and 
improper, as to ſay on what reſtrictions, or in what manner the Re- 
ency would be accepted, at the moment the Houſe was deciding 
In what manner it ſhould be given. | 

Mr. Foliiffe, in his own juſtification, ſaid, that he conceived 
it would be deluding the Houſe, if the Right Hon. Gentleman 
ſhould propoſe ſuch reſtrictions. upon the Regency for them 
to adopt, that he knew his Royal Highneſs would not accept 
it upon, | 5 

The queſtion on the order of the day was then put and agreed 
to, after which the Houſe reſolved into a Committee, Brook 
Watſon, Eſq. in the Chair. | 
- The Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded the Committee, that 
the four Reſolutions he had propoſed, on a former night, being 
agreed to, it was neceſſary for him to venture again to trouble 
the Committee, by ſpeaking more particularly than he had before 
done, to the fifth Reſolution, which he ſhould that day have the 
honour to propoſe for their conſideration. . 

The foundation he had gone upon, for all the meaſures he had 
propoſed, was, the exigency of the caſe; they were bound to pro- 
vide the means for the diſpatch of public buſineſs, and for the diſ- 
charge of the Executive Authority; they were alſo equally bound 
to two other objects, the care of the Royal Perſon of his Majeſty, 
and the preſervation of his dignity, which ought to be inſeparable 
from him during his preſent indiſpoſition. | 

With a view to both, but eſpecially thetlatter of theſe points, 
the laſt Reſolution went. On the firſt he would but lightly dwell, 
conceiving that all muit agree to the care of his Majeſty's Perſon 
being entruſted to the Queen ; he would not, he ſaid, for a mo- 
ment entertain an opinion, that to her guardianſhip there could 
exiſt the leaſt objection; he would not anticipate, becauſe he did 
not believe the exiſtence of a difference opinion on that ſubject; 
he, therefore, thought it unneceſſary and difficult to argue, a5 it 
appeared like arguing a propoſition that was ſelf- evident: for, 


under the character, under the virtues, and under the ao 
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feelings of that great and amiab le Perſonage, he was confident, 
that there would hardly be a heart in the country, that while it 
deplored the fatal and melancholy neceſſity that exiſted, would 
not, at the ſame moment, feel a conſiderable degree of ſupport 
and alleviation, in the remembrance, that under ſuch guardian- 
ſhip, with ſo much propriety and ſafety, might be entruſted the 
care of their Sovereign. He would fay no more on that ſubject, 
feeling it not reſpecttul to the Committee, to argue on a propriety 
of conduct ſo ſelf-evident, until he ſhould hear, if it was poſſible 
to be heard, an argument againſt the propriety of delegating ſuc 
a truſt, | | * 
The next point of the Reſolution he ſhould have to offer, and 
on which he preſumed they might differ, was with regard to the 
powers given to the Queen, to diſcharge ſuch truſt on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to maintain the dignity of his Majeſty's 
perſon: The Committee were to remember, that while they were 
delegating part of the Executive Authority to be exerciſed in the 
King's name, that they were bound to provide for the ſafety of 
their King, that it might appear, that they had not forgot that he 
was ſtill their Sovereign; and that the Repreſentatives of a faith- 
ful and loyal people, ought not to endeavour to deprive his Ma- 
jeſty, in his preſent melancholy ſituation, of that dignity, which 
he enjoyed at the moment of health, = 
On that ground he ſubmitted: the principle on which he went, 
contending that it was neceſſarily inſeparable from her Majefty, 
in the care to be entruſted to her, to have the whole direction of 
all about the perſon of the King; the Lord Steward, tne Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Maſter of the Horſe, could only be conſi- 
dered as the great leading parts of the ſeveral diviſions of the 


Houſhold; the only queſtion then that could ariſe on the pro- 


priety of their being under the direction of the Queen were, whe- 
ther the alteration of circumſtances made it a fit thing, that any 
alteration ſhould be made in the expence or duty of ſuch officers, as 
would render it fit or decent for Parliament, in the preſent ſitua- 
tion of his Majeſty, which could be conſidered but temporary, and 
which all hoped might be ſhort, to new-model his Houſhold, 
and render it leſs ſuitable to his dignity? and whether the ma- 
nagement of his Majeſty's domeſtic affvirs ſhould ſtill remain to 
be carried on, through the fame hands as it had for ſome time 
been, or whether a new management was to be introduced during 
the preſent temporary interval ? | i 

The noble Lord oppoſite him, who could not help ſpeaking 
with ingenuity, and who poſſeſſed much real information, but 
who, on a former day, had only diſplayed his ingenuity, and 
withheld his information, had told. them of the eaſe with which 
thoſe officers might be ſeparated from the Houſhold ; but he had 
not told them how it was to be executed. He did not contend 


that 


-- 


11 
that it was impoſſible to be ſo. He would allow that means might 
be found to ſeparate thoſe officers from the Houſhold ; but he 


a moment, whether it would become them, thus early, and with 
the well-grounded hopes of a recovery, to try the experiment, 
| how far they might new model and limit his Majeſty's Houlhold ? 
He maintained, that it was not conſiſtent with the affection of 
the people at ſuch an anxious period, to be trying experiments, 
in order to introduce a new ſyſtem. [Here a cry of Hear, hear !] 
He hoped that the noble Lord, and thoſe who fo noticed his aſ- 
ſertion, would attempt to prove to the Committee, in a manner 
at leaſt as rational, conſiſtent, and parliamentary, the contrary ; 
but for what he aſſerted, he appealed not only to the feelings, but 
to the reafon of the Committee. It was an appeal, which the 
more conſidered, would be found the more to deſerve the atten- 
tion of that Houſe, He wiſhed to aſk, whether it was expedient 
to annihilate every appearance of external dignity ; whether it 
was conſiſtent with reaſon and found policy, at the moment the 
Sovereign was incapacitated from exerciſing his author ty, to ſepa- 
rate all appearance of Sovereignty from him? When theſe queſ- 
tions ſhould be conſidered, he could not ſee how it was poſſible 
to deny the propriety af allotting the direction of the Houſhold 
to her Majeity ; or to aflert, that the preſervation of the ex- 
ternal dignity of the King was inconſiſtent with the duty of the 
zeople. 

7 The general grounds on which they had heard it objected to was, 
that ſuch power being entruſted to her Majeſty, would form fo 
large an influence, and ſo extenſive a patronage, as to render it 
impoſſible that any Goverament ſhould be carried on with effect. 

To that, however, he ſhould reſerve himſelf to ſpeak, when he 

ſhould hear it more fully explained. He would, nevertheleſs, 

ſpeak ſhortly on the argument upon which. this principle turned ; 

it ſuppoſed that a degree of political influence would neceſlari)y 

follow patronage. He admitted, that a degree of political influ- 

ence, likely to be exerciſed, was an evil, He wiſhed, however, 

to aſk thoſe Gentlemen, who contended againſt the power, that 

the propoſed eſtabliſhment might create, whether eſtabliſhments 

had not been created, much more likely to haye been exerciſed 

againſt the Executive Authority? When Gentlemen recolleCted, 

that ſuch eſtabliſhments had been formed, he did not take too 
much upon himſelf, when he contended, that what had not been 

denied to branches of the Royal Family, ought not to be denied 

to the Sovereign himſelf, while labouring under temporary ill- 

neſs ; an argument that reverted to the propriety of continuing to 

his Majeſty that eſtabliſhment. If Gentlemen diſagreed to ſuch 

a continuance of his Majeſty's Houſhold, if they were leſs regard. 

ful of his Majeſty's dignity at the preſent mament, than when n 


health, 


wiſhed to aſł this queſtion, Whether it would be decent, at ſuch - 
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health, it would be expected from them to ſhew their reaſons, 
and ſtate the danger of ſuch patronage as would be obtained by 
the neceſſary powers, for a temporary, and, perhaps, a ſhort in- 
terval. The argument of the danger of the patronage turned, he 
ſaid, upon the 8 that thoſe who were now in his Majeſ- 
ty's ſervice, wou d be in oppoſition to another Adminiſtration. 
If that was offered as an argument againſt the Reſtrictions, he 
denied the truth of it. Suppoſe, for a moment, and for the ſake 
of argument, that ſuch a conduct was likely to be purſued. 

A factious oppoſition, he was bold to ſay, they never would en- 
age in; he wilhed not, however, that any man ſhould teſt on 
b aflertion, or upon the aſſertion of any other man; it was pub- 
lic conduct that alone ſpoke to the people the conduct of public 
men; he then wiſhed to aſk whether, if they purſued the conduct 
of a deſperate faction or cabal, it was likely that they ſhould meet 
with ſupport from the people, ſupport equal to that which they 
had received while in Government; was it likely that ſuch a fac- 
tion ſhould be ſupported by the authority of the country at large; 
would it not depend on the independant Members of that Houle, 
and on the people. | | 
Whatever might be the patronage annexed to the powers pro- 
poſed to be granted to her Majeſty, he wiſhed to aſk, whether it 
was likely, that the patronage intruſted to ſuch hands would be 
granted to enable a faction, to obſtruct with its weight, the Go- 
vornment of the Regent? Was it likely, if fo given, that it could 
make it predominant to the accumulated patronage of .Govern- 
ment? or, was it likely, that the Queen would ſupport a faction, 
by that means to oppoſe the wife and prudent meaſures of the 
Government of her ſon? Was it likely that his Majeſty's Mini- 
ſters, in the preſent calamitous and diſtracted ſtate of affairs, for- 
getful of their duty to their country, forgetful of their duty to 
their Conſtitution, and forgetful of their duty to him whoſe deareſt 
intereſt was the welfare of his empire, would neglect the intereſt 
of the people, to form a factious oppolition, in order to obſtruct 
the neceſſary meaſures of Government. Could it be ſuppoſed, 
that perſons ſtanding in ſuch a ſituation, would factiouſly unite 
to the injury of a country, to the Goverament of which they 
might, on his Majeſty's recovery, again be called, and the inte- 
reſt of which it appeared to be, and ever would be, their honour - 
and ambition to advance, It was an idea he did not believe was + 
felt, or imagined by any one, and on which he, therefore, would 
not dwell any longer. 

He concluded by ſaying, that it was due to his Majeſty from a 
loyal people, not to deſtroy that ſyſtem his Majeſty had adopted 
tor the management of his Houſhold: — that the — ought 
not to deſtroy the dignity due to his Majeſty, and that the care of 


lis Majeſty, and the govermgnt of the Houſhold, ought to be 


entruſted 


11 
entruſted to the Queen. The Chancellor handed the following 
motion to the Chairman, a0 ON op 88 
That it is the opinion of this Committee, That the care of 
cc his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, during the continuance of his 

c prefent illneſs, be committed to the Queen's moſt excellent 
« Majeſty; and that her Majeſty be enabled to exerciſe the 
« power to remove, nominate, and appoint to his Majeſty's 
4 houſehold, as they may fee cauſe, diſpoſing and making all 
« other matters, relating to his Majeſty, as ſhe ſhall think pro- 
< per; and that to enable her Majeity the better to execute this 
« truſt, a Council be appointed to adviſe her Majeſty, with 
« powers to examine, from time to time, the Phylicians, 
« touching his Majeſty's health.” Y 
Tord Maitland roſe with great animation, and faid, called 
upon, as he had been, he could not avoid riſing to ſay that if he 
had anſwered the Right Hon. Gentleman's 'argument in any 
other way, than by the geſture or expreſſion that he had be- 
trayed, he ſhould have forgot what was due to himſelf as a 
Member of that Houſe. After ſome farther warmth, his Lord- 
ſhip faid, he was ready to agree with every panygeric on the vir- 
tues of her Majeſty ; ſhe was univerſally known to be emi- 
nently amiable and virtuous, and as ſuch he admired her. On 
her amiable qualities, however, the queſtion did not reſt; the 
propoſition for maintaining the dignity of his Majeſty, he con- 
ceived to be particularly miſplaced at the preſent ; it was a dig- 
os under his preſent unfortunate and mortifying circumſtances, 
unfit to be beſtowed, and could only beget contumely; it was a 
dignity that tended not to make his ſubjects look up to him with 
reverence, but to make them contemptuous ſcoffers. 

If the Houſe was not loſt to every principle, it could not 
adopt the Reſolution propoſed. At the inſtigation of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, the Houſe had agreed, that in conjunction 
with the other Houſe, they had a right to provide for the de- 
ficiency of the Executive Government, a Reſolution that 
he had thought wrong; but it had paſſed, and the Prince was 
acknowledged as a proper perſon to fill the ſituation of Regent; 
the Houſe conſidered; that he, who was intereſted in the preſer- 
vation of the Empire, becauſe he was to fill the throne in fu- 
ture, was of courſe the fitteſt perſon to be truſted with the Re- 
Nas. they had alſo reſolved, on a very good principle, that the 
Prince, being intereſted, ſhould not be truſted with the care of 
the Royal Perſon of the Sovereign: if the Committee ſhould 
agree to the preſent Reſolution, they would give the lie to their 
principles. | Rn | 

That her Majeſty ſhould feel an intereſt, was natural. She 
bad an intereſt as a wife; the Prince had an intereſt as a fon. 
Her Majeſty ſtood under the Reſolution in a very different light. 


He would readily agree, that if her Majeſty had no part of the 
| executive 


11 


executive power, ſhe would be the fitteſt perſon to have the care 


of his Majeſty; but, intereſted as the was propoſed to be by the 
Reſolution, ſhe would be, in his opinion, more intereſted than 
the Prince, and poſſeſſing ſuch power, be highly improper, and 


- inadequate to ſuch truſt. - 


| Novelty was a faſcinating thing to the human mind, and the 
new poſleſſion of power might warp and prejudice the pureſt 
boſoms. Independent of that argument, he had, however, a 
ſpecial objection to her Majeſty's being intruſted with the King's 
perſon, ariling out of the Report on the table. They knew 


what muſt be her Majeſty's anxiety ; they all felt her anxious, 


her virtuous, and her dutiful wiſhes on the occaſion ; they felt, 
that that anxiety might lead her to a belief of a too favourable 
Report of the ſtate of her Royal Conſort's Health; and though 
ſuch commendable anxiety micht redound to her honour, and 


for which ſhe might be moſt juſtly eſteemed, it operated againſt. 


her being ſolely intruſted with the care of the Sovereign; eſpe- 
cially, when there were Princes of the Blood in the Country, 
the King's brother's. The Right Hon. Gentleman, on a for- 
mer night, had ſpoke of the neceſſity of continuing about his 
Majeſty, his uſual attendants ; that, however, would not be ef- 
fected by the preſent Reſolution ; for it gave her Majeſty the 
power not only to continue but to remove. | 

By the Reſolution before the Committee, they were going 
to ſever the executive power of the country, and give a great 
part of it to the. Queen, withont any reſponſibility ; who was 
to be the perſon that was to be reſponitble ? Were they to look 
to the Queen? No! Were they to look to her Council of Ad- 
vice? — No! For they were not a Council of Power. The 
Queen would be intruſted with a patronage of upwards of e:ghty 
thouſand pounds yearly ; ſuch power, he conceived, would, in a 
great meaſure, take away, if not totally annihilate, all reſponſi- 
bility in the Regent's Miniſters ; it would be creating that mon- 
ter, hitherto unknown to the Conſtitution, a fourth Eſtate in 
the realm; it would be exerciſing all that unbounded ambition, 
all that wiſh for patronage, all the unconſtitutional attempts 
charged, but falſely charged, upon his Right Hon. Freind. 

On the compariſon of his Right Hon. Friend's India Bill, 
with the preſent propoſition, .he could dwell with pleaſure, but 
not then ; at a moment like the preſent, he conceived it improper 
to amuſe the Houſe with ridicule. If the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man would thew him how the preſent motion would facilitate 
the King's recovery, he would willingly compliment the Right 
Hon, Gentleman with his vote; he believed that no ſuch reaſon 
could be ſhewn, he believed no reaſon at all, like it, could be 
hewa. Perhaps there were ſome ſectet reaſons, which thoſe 
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who knew the human heart, might gueſs, but no mortal could 


judge of. 


The Right Hon. Gentleman might have once climbed into 
power, by a contemptible line of politics; and the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, be ſaw, had a plan, again to wound the conſtitution 
of his country, for which reaſon, he would not give him his 
vote. He had not, he faid, the moſt ſanguine hopes of bis 
Majeſty's recovery; he had examined the regiſter of the princi- 
pal hoſpital for the malady in the kingdom; and had found, that 
out of one hundred and twenty-five, received in the courſe of ten 
years, there had not more than one in four recovered, 

When the welfare of his Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Houſe of Hanover, came in competition, it was not, he 
ſaid, eaſy to atlert, which weighed moſt with him. The Com- 
mittee could not conſent to the Reſolution, without abandoning 
the principles of the Conſtitution. His Lordſhip concluded, by 
declaring, that notwithſtanding the Right Hon. Gentleman's ma- 
jorities, he was ſure he would that day be defeated. 

- Mr. Sturt, conceiving that he was one of the perſons who 
were included in the cenſure of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, for having raiſed the cry of hear hear! againſt him, roſe 
in his own juſtification to ſay, that it was the only way in which 


he could declare his diſapprobation. He was no orator—no De- 


mofthenes—and as he could not quete Greek, (alluding to Lord Bel. 


grave) fo was he incapable of making a ſpeech on the ſubject, 


To a matter of fact, however, he could and would ſpeak. An 


| Addreſs had been contrived to be got from the borough of Brid- 


port, ſigned by one hundred and ſeventy names. This place he 
had the honour to repreſent, notwithſtanding which circumſtance, 
and his having been there lately, he had never heard of that 


Addreſs, till it had arrived, ready figned, in London. He, there- 


fore, ſhould continue to expreſs, in the beſt manner he could, 
his abhorrence of the Right Hon. Gentleman's clandeſtine ma- 


neœuvres. 


Mr. M. A. Taylor delivered ſome argumets op legal and con- 
ſtitutional grounds, againſt the Reſolutions. He thought the 
celebrated India Bill, which had been ſo much ſcouted, by no 
means went the length of theſe meaſures. If there was, in that 
Bill, a new Eſtate created in the Conſtitution, it had reſponſi- 


- bility attached to it—here there was none. Thoſe who ſhould 


have the care of his Majeſty's perſon, he contended, ought to 
have no other intereſt whatever; the power propoſed to be given, 
he conſidered as unknown to the Conſtitution, and as tending to 
cripple the new government, and fettering the Prince, who ought 
to lie under no reſtraint whatever. The invaſion of the execu- 
tive power was more palpable, and more dangerous in the pre- 


ſent, than in the former caſe—for which, and ſeveral other rea- 
ſons 
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ſons that he aſſigned, he declared himſelf againſt all the Re- 
ictions. | | 
Wo John Swinburne made his firſt ſpeech in Parliament againſt | 
the Reſolution, He thought, that in their conſideration of the | 
reſpect that they profeſſed for the Queen, Gentlemen ſeemed to 
forget what was due to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
He entertained that proper reſpect for her Majeſty, which every 
Member of that Houſe, he truſted, did in common with himſelf; 
at the fame time, he was not ready to allow, that it was proper | 
to entruſt her Majeſty with the entire cuſtody of the Royal Per- | 
ſon, the controul of the houſehold, and a patronage of not lels + | 
than three hundred thouſand pounds a year. He conſidered the | 
preſent ReſoJution as improper ; it tended to introduce a divided | 
government, and ſuch a government muſt neceſlarily be weak. | 
As a noble Lord, Sir John ſaid, had quoted Greek, he would | 
quote a few words of Latin, it was zmperium in imperio, which 
was the character of the Regency as about to be eſtabliſhed. 
They were going to take out of the hands of the executive 
0 power, the executive truſt, and give part of it over to thoſe 
a hands, which were not reſponſible, to thoſe who were com- 
e pletely abſtracted from all ſhare in the Government, who were 
1 never likely to enjoy ſuch power on his Majeſty's recovery from. 
| 


his preſent diſorder, nor ever ought to be poſſeſſed of. 
He called upon the Gentleman of the law to. know, whether 
. property did not always deſcend, and whether it was ever afcend- 
1 able? He ſaw no g 


good end the Reſolution could obtain, on the 
Fe contrary, it appeared to be calculated to promote anarchy. | 
e Mr. Pulteney ſpoke at ſome length in vindication of the Re- 
, ſolution before the Committee. It was impoſſible that any evils 
it could reſult from the patronage in queſtion. The Lords of the 
5 Bedchamber ſhould, in his opinion, be retained, as being the firſt 
65 likely to be called for by the Sovereign on his recovery; and in 
1 the Houſe of Lords, it was impotfible that their votes could have 
ſuch an operation, as to interrupt the executive government. 
* With reſpect to the other influence, which muſt accompany the 
ie payment of the money thus allotted, no inference could be drawn 
10 from this, unleſs it was aflerted, that it would be in the power 
at of a ſet of butchers and bakers to overturn a ſtate. He had, on 
1 2 former occaſion, voted, that the influence of the Crown ought 
id to be diminiſhed ; and he could not, therefore, conſiſtently op- 
to poſe any reduction it may ſuſtain in this inſtance. | 
n, Sir James Sevinburne ſpoke in explanation. He added, that 
to the diftribution of three hundred thouſand pounds fer annum muſt 
ht be accompanied with more effect, than the Hon. Gentleman, 
u- who ſpoke laſt, ſeemed willingly to allow. 
e Sir James Johnſtone roſe to propoſe a queſtion ; the anſwer ta 
a- which, he laid, might decide his vote on this oceaſion, and this 
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was—Whether, in caſe of the Queen's demiſe, the ſame powers 
were to be continued to any other perſon; and if fo, to whom 
were theſe powers io be conſigned ? 

The Hon. Mr. Bouverie expreſſed his diſſent to that part of 
the Reſolution, which gave her Majeſty the controul over the 
houſchold, and expreſſed his with, that it may be omitted, or te- 
ſerved for a diſtinct queſtion, | | | 

Lord North oblerved, that the Reſolution. conſiſted of three 
queſtions perfectly diſtinct from each other. The cuſtody of the 
King's perſon ;. the controul of the Houſehold ; and the eſta- 


bliſhment of a Council. Theſe queſtions, fo diſtinct, he hoped 


that Mr. Pitt would fcc} no reluctance to divide, 

[On this ſubject a: converſation took place acroſs the table, 

when Ar. Fox preſſed the neceſſity of dividing the Reſolution; 
Ar. Pitt ſaid, that it being his intention to move for the full 
powers, as incident to the cuſtody of the King, any alteration 
would come better in the ſhape of an amendment, from the other 
fide —It ended with 14r, Bouverie's perſiſting to move for the 
omiſſion of the ſecond part of the Reſolution. }. 
Ar. Grey then began a ſpeech of much force, by remarking 
on the diſorders which were inſeparable from ſuch a diviſion of 
government. The ſafety of the King's Right was made the 
oftenſible plea for every meaſure now introduced, however hoſtile 
to their feelings - however it may militate againſt the duty which 
they owed to their country. But when the buſineſs came to be 
conſidered, it would be found, that the Limitations propoſed for 
this purpoſe, were ablurd and ridiculous in the extreme —An 
Hon. Gentleman, (Mr. Powys) had very properly oblerved, how 
idle ſuch Reſtrictions muſt prove, if ſeriouſly conſidered, to a 
reren who had, at the ſame time, the army and navy at com- 
mand ! : 

The powers veſted, on ſuch an occaſion, ſhould certainly be 
equal to the neceſſity; but in the preſent inſtance, the want of 
permanency was, in itſelf, a want of {ſtrength ! The Reſtriction, 
therefore, reſpecting the Peerage, was unneceſſary, and ſpoke 
in the plaineſt language the exiſtence of that conſpiracy which 
had been ſo often mentioned from the other fide of the Houle. 
If his Majeſty had the power of creating Peers, to counteract a 
confederacy or cabal in the Houſe of Lords againſt his govern- 
ment, the ſame neceſſity might exiſt on the part of the Regent. 
The marks of dignity, which were propoſed to be kept up for 
his Majeſty, he conceived to have been provided for the diſcharge 
of the King's offices, not for the gratification of an individual, 
but as part of the Regal State, and would, conſequently, belong 
to the Regent, who would be the firſt Magiſtrate, They bad 
deemed it neceſſary to dwell, with particular EMPHASIS, on the 
name of influence, and the impropriety of introducing it — 
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nion of the prerogative. 

After a retroſpective view of the fourth Eſtate, ſuppoſed to 
have been created by Mr. Fox's India Bill, and expoſing, with 
much ſucceſs, thoſe aggravations which nugatory dullneſs would 
have affixed to that meaſure, Mr. Grey paſſed on to a deſcription 


of the preſent ſituation of her Majeſty, on whoſe character he 


diſcanted in terms of the warmeſt eulogy. She, however, he 
obſerved, had gained her chief praiſe from having never joined 
in any political cabal. He hoped that this might be the caſe in 
the preſent inſtance. He diſtruſted much the council of advice, 
as it was termed; and declared his diſlike to the preſent Reſolu- 
tion, if on no other grounds but one, namely, that it veſted a 
power where it was not poſſible, by any act of theirs, to attach 
a reſponſibility ! Th 

Mr. Dundas attempted, at ſome length, to vindicate the pro- 
priety of the Reſolution. He ſaid, that the Right Hon. Gene 
tleman (Mr. Fox) had been too frequently guilty of acts of im- 
prudence, for the Houſe to ſuppoſe, that he would have aſſerted 
the Right of the Prince of Wales to aſſume the government, if 
he thought the ſuperſtructure, which he was to raiſe, could have 
been placed on _ other foundation. A noble Lord (North) 
had given alſo a ſtrong vindication of the Reſolution, in pro- 
nouncing it the natural offspring of the preliminary Reſolutions 
which had paſſed that Houſe, Mr. Dundas had little, in the re- 
maining part of his ſpeech, to entitle him to a particular Report, 
except in one part, where he ſaid, he would not let the power 


out of Yi hands, meaning, he explained, the hands of Parlia- 


ment - And in another inſtance, where he contended, that the 


Prince would have the full influence over every part of the houſe= 
| hold, through the intervention of the Council, and by means of 


bis Mother, : 5 
Lord North replied, that his learned Friend, who had ſpoken 
laſt, had totally miſtaken his meaning, if he ſuppoſed him to have 


the former, He had, on the contrary, faid emphatically, that 
theſe were the unnatural offspring; and had expreſſed his ſur- 
prize, that a bad precedent ſhould ſo ſoon be followed by that 


ſaid, they had heard, from the beginning, that the Reſolutions 
vere of a temporary nature, and that it was but for a little time, 
that they were to provide for. the defect of the perſonal exerciſe 
of the Royal Authority. Thus, as it was but for a little time 
they were expected to ſacrifice the Conſtitution, and perſuaded to 
do without it for a few months, _ withhold the neceſlary pow- 

: ers 


hat Houſe : but every perſon, who had watched the changes of 
our Conſtitution, could not but know, that the mild dominion: 
of influence had, for many years, ſuperſeded the harſher domi- 


ſaid, that the preſent Reſolutions were the natural offspring of | 


which would have been an abuſe of the worſt, His Lordſhip 
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ers from the Regent! But the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid 


been uſed, that the Houſe had been called to leaue thoſe powers in 
the hands of the Queen, when it was, in every reſpect, a re- 


ployed in political ſervices? The Hon. Gentleman had voted on 
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he would have the powers that were neceſlary, and had aſked 
could a black or a white ſtick be neceſſary. "The duty of the 
Regent would be to govern a large empire, and every power 
the Crown found neceſſary to the diſcharge of that important 
duty, the Regent ought to have. Had the Right Hon. Gentle. 
man any rule to judge by, of what was neceſſary for a King, 
other than what was neceilary for a Regent to enjoy,—lt had. 
been ſtated, he obſerved, as if this phalanx, to be preſerved, in 
the Houſe of Lords, might prevent another India Bill, if any 
effort were made for the introduction of ſuch a meaſure ; but 
this, he obſerved, was a kind of poſthumaus remedy, like that 
of giving phy/ic to a dead man! "The Bill of the Right Hon, 
Gentleman (Mr, Pitt) had accompliſhed all the purpoles of the 
former, which had been ſo much reprobated ; or it any thing 
bad been left undone, it was fully perfected by the Declaratory 
Act, which had paſſed in a ſucceeding ſeſſion. 
Ihe precautions which had been held forth ſo ſtudiouſly on 
this buſineſs, his Lordſhip regarded as ſpringing not from real, 
bur affected fear. Ihe King, on his alcertained recovery, no 
doubt might caſily reſume his power. In the preſent ſituation 
of things, it was not a Regent merely—it was not a King of 
twenty years ſtanding, that could reſiſt a folemn decree of the 
Legiſlature.— It was ſomewhat ſingular, in the terms which had 
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vb and again, that they were called to yield, for a little time, 
by thoſe men who, by refuling to fix any term, ſeemed to wil 
the time as 7ndefinite as poſſible, FER 

The Hon, Gentleman had ſaid, would they introduce a new 
ſyſtem into his Majeſty's houſehold ? If they gave the patronage 
of the houſehold to the Queen, and withheld it from the Regent, 
that would be to introduce a new ſyſtem, and ſeparate the pa- 
tronage of the Crown trom the Kingly office. But the Hon, 
Gentleman had faid, his Majefty's mind would be uneaſy, when, 
upon his recovery, he ſhould find bis houſehold changed. Was 
it reaſonable to tay, that during bis Majeſty's incapacity, the 
offices of the houſchold were diſpoſed of, not to his with, but 
according to the ideas of the Prince, that his Majeſty would be 
uneaſy. Could it be ſuppoſed, that when he could alter it back 
again, that he would be uneaſy. With regard to the ſtate of. 
ficers, as his Hon. Friend behind him had ſaid, they were uſeful 
only tor political purpoſes. Why then ought they nat to be em- 
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the motion ſome years ſince, © that the influence of the Crown 
had encreaſed, was encreaſed, and ought to be diminiſhed. 5 
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He hal oppoſed it, and ſo had his Hon. and learned Friend, and 


yet his Hon. Friend now wanted to diminiſh it a little more, 


The power of making Peers, and the patronage of the houſe- 
hould, were neceſſary to the Crown as the fountain of honour, 
and they were equally neceſſary to the Regent. It was faid, 
would it do the Regent any harm to be without thoſe powers for 


a little while? In anſwer to this, he aſked, would it do the 


public 2ny harm to be with them for a little while ? the whole 
turned on à little while. How did the Hon. Gentleman know 
the advantage, the holding of thoſe powers might be of to the 
government of the Regent, in the interim? If his Majeſty's 
recovery ſhould be protracted, then it was ſaid, the reſtrictions 
would die away. Would they die away becauſe Parliament 


might aboliſh them ? 


His Lordſhip complained of the Motion as complicated and 
embarraſſing. It conſiſted of three diſtinct Propoſitions. Firſt, 
it ſtated, that the perſon of the King ſhould be entruſted to her 
Majeſty, There he faid, he agreed with the Hon. Gentleman, 
and, he believed, the Houſe would agree with him. The next 
Propoſition was, that her Majeſty was to diſpoſe of the offices of 
the houſehold, a patronage conſiſting of about four hundred 

laces in number ! 
Majeſty ſhould have a Council of Advice. The firſt and laſt 
Propoſitions might, in his mind, be well ſupported, although 
they had not yet been ſuſtained by any good argument. His 
Lordſhip concluded with declaring, that he ſhould give his vote 


for tne Amendment. 


Sir Gregory Page Turner ſpoke of the extreme importance and 


the extreme delicacy of the ſubject, when the character of the 
Prince of Wales, on the one hand, and the character of the 
Queen, on the other, were brought forward. He faid, he knew 
not how to give his vote in that Houſe, without diſputing the 
merits of either one or the other. He admired the virtues of 
them both, but he came there as a Member of Parliament, to do 
his duty upon public principles. He muſt, that night, vote dif- 
ferently from the Right Hon. Gentleman at the head of the Ex- 
chequer, to whom, on a former occaſion, he had been proud 
to pay juſt compliments and encomiums, and thoſe not only to 
bis talents but to his integrity. He reſpected thoſe talents and 
that integrity, but the Queſtion was, whether the Prince of 


ales was to be appointed Regent or no Regent! There muſt, 


he laid, be an Adminiſtration in the country, but he ſhould con- 
tend, that if the King's houſehold was put under the manage- 
ment of the Queen, there would be a double houſehold and a 
double Adminiſtration; and a double Adminiſtration could have 
na power equal to the * of a vigorous Government. 
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The third Propoſition propoſed, that her 
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The Right Hon. Gentleman might juſt as well have ſaid, that 
the Prince of Wales had no right to bring in his political friends, 
as that he had no right to the Patronage of the houſehold. But 
it was ſaid, when his Majeſty ſhould recover, his Majeſty would 
be uneaſy at ſeeing new faces around him. He could not but be 
of a diffrent opinion; his Majeſty had been pretty much uſed 
to new faces. He faid, he alluded to the frequent changes of 
Adminiſtration that had taken place, and he believed, among 
the reſt, the Lord Chamberlain and the Lords of the Bed. 
chamber had been more than once changed. He could not, 
therefore agree with the Right Hon. Gentleman in giving his 
vote for the Reſolution as originally moved. 

Whatever his abilities were, Sir Gregory ſaid, his property 
rendered him independent, and he always delivered his fincere 
ſentiments according to his conſcientious opinion. On thoſe 
principles he came into that Houſe originally, and he was deter- 
mined to preſerve them, as he had done hitherto. The Reſtriction 
preventing the Regent froni making peers, he ſaid, had pre- 
vented the Prince from making Members of the other Houle of 
Parliament, though it had permitted him to take away moſt of 
their Members. Sir Gregory contended, that ſuch Commoners 
as deſerved well of their country, had a right to look up to the 
honours of the Peerage, the conferring of which was no ex- 


pence to the country. He declared, he would ſubmit ſuch far- 


ther obſervations as he had to offer upon the ſubject, when he 
ſhould have an opportunity of doing ſo in the Houſe in a future 
ſtage of the buſineſs. | 

The Solicitor General (Sir John Scott) began with expreſſing 
his ſatisfaction, that he had not preſſed himſelf upon the Chair 
man, when he had riſen with the Hon. Baronet, who ſpoke laſt, 
as he had thereby avoided depriving the Houle of the opportunity 
of hearing a ſpeech, that had he believed entertained all who 
heard it, and afforded pleaſure unexpectedly to ſome. Sir John 
ſaid, he would comprize what he had to ſay upon the Reſolution 
in as ſmall a compals as poſſible. Ihe arguments they had heard 
that day appeared to him to be of a ſpecies, which could hardly 
have been expected to have been ſtated in an afſembly repreſent- 
ing Engliſhmen, diſtinguiſhed for their ,humanity, diſtinguiſhed 
for their loyalty, diſtinguiſhed for their reſpe& and reverence for 
their Sovereign and his Conſort, They might, in that Houſe, 
uſe what arguments they thought proper, but the country would 
Not bear to be told, that having reſolved that it was not only 
their Right to provide for the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Au- 
thority, during his Majeſty's unfortunate incapacity, but that it 
Was their duty alſo; that they had exerciſed the Right with a con- 
viction on their own minds, that they had done their duty, 


i they once forgot that they had a King upon the Throne, — 
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Guth in ſuch a caſe, to prefer that which appeared to be the leaſt 
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that being there, his perſonal capacity, and his political capacity, 
remained whole and entire, What were the arguments that had 
been made uſe of that night? Gentlemen ſeemed to have forgot 
that they were to make a choice of evils, and that it was their 


evil. | 387 . 
When Gentlemen told him, that by withholding the patro- 
nage of the Royal houſehold, they ſhould be guilty of a breach of 
the Conſtitution, let them ſay how he was to diſcharge his alle- 


giance to the Sovereign on the Throne, without taking care that 


| his reſumption of his Royal Authority ſhould be rendered as lit- 


tle dificult, when he ſhould have recovered. his health, as poſſi- 


dle? Sir John ſaid, he did not ſpeak with indelicacy towards the 


Regent, if he ſhewed that jealouſy belonging to his character as 
a Member of Parliament, which it was his duty to ſhew, reſpeCt- 
ing the other Houſe of Parliament, and reſpecting the executive. 
Government of the country. They were not acting upon per- 
ſonal confidence, but upon public principles. But let them ſee: 
what the Regent could do, and what he could not do. Suppoſe 
that his Majeſty's ſhould continue ill fix or twelve months. 
Suppofe the King ſhould recover at the end of the twelvemonth, 
and the Bill ſhould expire in the fortnight next after the end of 
the twelvemonth, In that caſe, ſuppoſe an adviſer, out of that 


Houſe, were to get hold of the Regent and tell him, “ though - 


you have ſubmitted to theſe Reſtrictions, and Limitations for a 
twelvemonth, yet believe me, you have an inherent Right to the 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority, do not ſubmit to the Reftric- 
tions you have had impoſed upon you, any more.“ Sir John 
declared, he did not ſay that any perſon would be fo bold as to 
adviſe him in any way, but the caſe was a poſſible one, and it 
was Parliamentary to ſtate the hypotheſis, and provide againſt 


the danger of ſuch a circumſtance. It had been aſked by an - 


Hon. Baronet, what would be the caſe if the Queen ſhould ſuf- 


ſer a demiſe? In anſwer to that he aſked, what would be the caſe 


if the Regent ſhould ſuffer a demiſe ? They would come down 


to that Houſe and provide a ſucceſſor, In the preſent exigency 


of affairs how were they to do their duty to their country? They 
were to do it, by recollecting, that his Majeſty's political cha- 
racter was entire, and if Gentlemen were to act equal to that 
integrity, they would vote the preſent Propoſition. The King 
on the Throne had been beloved by his ſubjects. It had pleaſed 
God ta afflict him with a grievous calamity, In conſequence of 
that calamity,” it became neceſſary for that Houſe to provide a 
perſon to exerciſe that part of. the Royal Authority, which his 
Majeſty, from; his infirmity, could 'not exerciſe himſelf. His 
inirmity, however, was not likely to laſt long, and they were, 
therefore, to conſider what they had to provide, as a mere tem- 
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porary meaſure, not a permanent one. Perhaps his Majeſty 
might be well in three months, the people, therefore, had x 
right to expect, that the Houſe of Commons would do: its duty, 
and not forget the reſpect due to that Sovereign, whom they all 
loved. How was the ſenſe of the people of England to be col- 
lected on the ſubject? Perhaps, if a Right Hon, Gentleman was 
alked, he might adopt his firſt opinion, and fay, “ rhe ſenſe of 
the people was ſpoken by their Repreſentatives in that Houſe ;” 
or he might take up his ſecond opinion, and ſay, “ the ſenſe of 
the people can only be known from the people of England at 
large;“ or he might go back again to his old doctrine, and ſay, 
„ the ſenſe of the people of England can only be collected in 
the Houſe of Commons.” But let the ſenſe of the people be 
taken at their Bar, or in any other way, the language they would 
undoubtedly hold would be.“ What, could you not do your 
duty for three ſhort months? Were you ſo haſty to dethrone the 
King, your lawful Sovereign, to whom you have all ſworn 
allegiance, that you treated him with the groſſeſt diſreſpect, and 
ſtript him of every mark of regal dignity and diſtinction, after 
he had been ill no longer than a month ?” What would the 
people ſay, when they heard, that it was refuſed to the Monarch 
by that ſet of men, who faid it was the public with, that they 
ſhould be the Miniſters of the Regen“; although that wiſh had 
been circulated in whiſpers, ſo low, indeed, that every perſon had 
not heard it? Was it poſſible, Sir John aſked, that thoſe Gen- 
tlemen could ſeriouſly argue, that the Regent, with the army, 
the navy, the church, and all the officers of the public revenue 
at his command, could not carry on a vigorous and effectual go- 
vernment. He ſaid, it was not parliamentary to ſtate, that the 
influence, ariſing from the patronage of places, was abſolutely 
neceſſary to the carrying on of Government; but where: was 
the integrity of that Houſe, if ſuch arguments were uſed? Was 
there no man who would act from the impulſe of an higher feel 
ing, from a ſenſe of duty, and from what they owed to their 
character and to their country? If the Propoſition was a bad 
one, he hoped they ſhould hear that which would be a good one. 
He aſked, if his Majeſty was not alive, and afflicted with a ſe- 
vere malady, and whether that circumſtance was not a reaſon 
for giving him additional attendance, rather than taking that 
away which he had before his illneſs. The noble Lord, be ob- 
ſerved, had ſaid, that as ſoon as his Majeſty recovered, and re- 
ſtored himſelf to the Throne, the Regent would retire, and 
leave him in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the Government. It 
was the duty of that Houſe to take care that his Majeſty ſhould 
be enabled ſo to do, but they were not to leave it to chance, 
whether his Majeſty might have it in his power to do ſo or not. 
But it was ſaid, that the Propoſition. gave all the n 
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its preſent ſituation, to the Queen, and that it would be ſo much 
influence thrown into the hands of Oppoſition. It was, he faid, 
a groſs and indecent reflection on the high and exalted character 
alluded to, to ſuppoſe that ſhe would employ her power for the 
purpoſe of oppoling the Government of her ſon, the Regent. 
Sir John dwelt on this point, and, after declaring, that no Pro- 
ſition could be ſuggeſted, that was not clogged with ſome evil 
or other, that of two evils he had choſen the leaſt, and that, in 
his honour and his conſcience, he thought the plan the Propoſi- 
tion contained, the beſt, moſt fafe, moſt expedient, and moſt 
politic, that could be adopted, all the circumſtances of the caſe 
conſidered. x | | 

Mr. Fix roſe, and combated the Reſtrictions in a moſt maſ- 
terly manner. Perhaps, he ſaid, he might be partial to the 
talents of thoſe with whom he aſſociated, and peculiarly fo, 
when they were perſons whom he could not but love and eſteem 
yet he did not think it fair, he did not think it honourable, he 
did not think it candid, to introduce into a debate any compari- 
ſon between the abilities of the reſpective parties. From the 
difference, however, which he flattered himſelf, could not but 
have been obvious during the diſcuſſion; he had not felt one 
moment of mortification from the preſſure of thoſe abilities, the 
weight of which he frequently dreaded, for he never had met 
with ſo little talent, fo little argument from people with whom he 
had to contend, and perhaps never lefs than that which had fallen 
from the Right Hon. and learned Gentleman who ſpoke laſt. | 

Perſonal encomiums had been ſuftered to mix with public mea- 
ſures ; but he would not make the panegyrie of the Prince of 
Wales the ground of his argument, nor would he ever liſten to 
the praiſe of the Queen, or of his Majeſty. Let us not, faid 
Mr, Fox, ſpeak of the King, but of à King; let us not ſpeak of 
the Prince of Wales, but of à Prince of Wales; let us not ſpeak 
of the Queen, but of 4 Queen conſort! He well knew that hu- 
man beings had been deified, before a true and more rational re- 
ligion was revealed ; but it was done with the moral view of en- 
forcing obedience to power, and making mankind happy. He 
well knew, that there were characters in this country, to which 
he affected not to lay claim, who were called ſometimes High 
Churchmen, and fometimes Tories, ſometimes by one name, and 
lometimes by another, who had endeavoured to render Majeſt 
divine, in order to give vigour to authority. But what did we 
now? We adopted the ſuperſtition of religion, and rejected its 
morality, which tended not to ſupport Government, but to en- 
feeble thearm of power. . 

The Right Hon. and learned Gentleman had talked of his al- 
legiance to the King, an allegiance which was affeRed to belong 
to an object unable to protect him, and which, in the preſent ſitu- 
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ation of affairs, therefore he could not feel. Allegiance, Mr. 
Fox conceived, to be the reciprocal act which we naturally pay 
to the monarch that affords us protection. That protection the 
Throne was now incapable of affording. If ſuch was the truth, 
was not the whole of the Bill founded on hypocriſy and fraud! It 
was aſſerted, nay inſiſted on, ſome time paſt, by the Right Hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that there was not only the 


probability of a cure, but of a ſpeedy cure, and that eighteen 
months was the fulleſt extent of the time to be limited for the 


King's recovery. If Gentlemen looked forward to that diſtant 


period, it would be found more dangerous than uſeful to reſtrict 


the Prince's power of granting Peerages. If he was not miſtaken, 
which he could not ſuppoſe to be the caſe, as he ſpoke on un- 
doubted authority, the Right Hon. Gentleman had placed forty- 
two Members in the Houſe of Lords ſince his acceſſion into office. 
Are you afraid,” ſays he, © that there is a confederacy inthe Houſe | 
© of Peers? They have too much attachment to the Crown to 
« form a confederacy againſt the Regent.” Allowing the juſtice 


of this argument, what evil could ariſe from their giving the Re. 


ent the ſame power which the Right Hon. Gentleman had him- 
Fa ſo. repeatedly exerciſed ? Not only, ſaid Mr. Fox, is the pri- 
vilege of making Peers denied, but the diſpoſal of the Houſhold 
officers is to be placed in the hands of the Queen, leſt the King 
ſhould, on his recovery, behold a change in the faces of his poli- 
tical ſervants. This ftrong attachment to the Crown, may, 
however, be productive of the moſt miſchievons conſequences, 
The Right Hon. Gentleman exclaims, who can imagine that a 


Queen could combine againſt her ſon? when, at the {ame time, 


he aſſerts, that Heirs Apparent have joined againſt the intereſt of 
the Crown, If ſuch facts occur in political hiſtory, why may not 
a mother be equally ſuppoſed. to combine againſt her ſon ? Have 
not other Queens been biaſſed by bad adviſers, and was our Queen 
leſs likely to be thus influenced? Mr, Fox ſaid, he knew enough 
of the human heart, to be convinced, that a competition for 
power breaks and diſſolves all the deareſt ties of nature, kindred, 
tenderneſs, and affection ! The Right Hon. Gentleman had aſked, 
whether it could be ſuppoſed, that when he quitted his preſent of- 
fice, he would head a factious oppolition ? That queſtion he was 


not obliged to determine, and did not think it proper to diſcuſs, 
. Oppoſition might be in earneſt, but not factious. He had ſpent 


7 


the greateſt part of his life in oppoſition, and Hough he was likely 
to leave it for a time, he could not help feeling ſome hankering 
after oppoſition ſtill. That love of former habits might, per- 


haps, ariſe from the probability of his being ſooner or later obliged 


to return to oppoſition. again; but from whatever cauſe it origi- 
nated, that love, that hankering remained, : | ; 
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Let the Right Hon. Gentleman head an oppoſition, but let 


him not uſe unfair arms, or contrive any ſecret machinations. 
If any diminution of Royal power be neceſlary, it is that of the 
Crown, not that of the Regent; for the government of a Regent, 
being naturally weaker than the government of a King, ought to 
be ſtrengthened by every conſtitutional prerogative. If this coun- 
try ſhould be afflicted with the loſs of the King, let us then watch 
the Regent, and not grant him one atom of power beyond what 
is ſtrictly neceſſary. The Right Hon. Gentleman having diveſted 
the Regent of his juſt prerogatives, fays, do you with for the 
Government of the country for the purpole of giving away places, 
and offices, and emoluments? My anſwer, continued Mr. Fox, 
is, that I would not accept the Government, without enjoying 
thoſe powers, and that patronage which are given me by the Con- 
ſtitution. As for accepting ſuch an office, for the mere ſake of 
emoluments, according to the Jow idea annexed to the word, it 
is what I diſdain. And the Hon. Gentleman well knows, that if 
I ſought an high office, merely on a principle of avarice, I muſt 
be the molt ignorant of mankind. he $7", N 
But, perhaps, we are the firſt men who ever ventured to confer 
all the ſhare of reſponſibility on one ſet of perſons, and all the 


power on another. However, I may offend the Hon. Gentle- 


man behind me [Mr, Pulteney], who has always honoured me 
with his eſteem, notwithſtanding the difference in our political 
opinions; I muſt repeat it, that I would not accept the admini- 
ſtration of affairs, unaccompanied by all the patronage, all the 
emoluments of the office, which are annexed to it by the Conſti- 
tution, Mr, Fox then aſked, if the Right Hon. Gentleman over 
againſt him had not been ſaid to have done ſervice to the country; 
that he ſerved his country on the Continent, he admitted; but 
could he have done it without the uſe of that patronage, and 
thoſe emoluments now to be withheld from the Government of 
the Regent? r 
Mr. Fox ridiculed the Lords of the Bedchamber, and called 
them that Prætorian guard of Houſhold troops, who, though they 
had fought bravely under the banners of the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, might, if placed in oppoſition, prove factious and un- 
ſteady, and unable to endure the unproductive fatigues of an op- 
polition campaign, might run dver to the enemy. They were 
troops which the Right Hon. Gentleman employed only on occa- 
hons of danger. But let it be remembered, that thoſe ſervants 
of the Crown might deſtroy the Crown, | a 8 
Mr. Fox adverted to the indecent cuſtom of attacking perſons, 
Inſtead of attending.to things, and ironically ſpoke, of the crooked 
policy of the Duke of Portland, the factious ſpirit of Earl Fitz- 
william, the deep inſidious policy of the noble Lord near him in 
ie blue zibband, and, above all, the deſperate * of 
| . 8 | ord 
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Lord John Cavendiſh ! Mr. Fox, then adverting to what he had 
formerly ſaid on the ſubject of placing the Reſtrictions on the 
Regent, illuſtrated his meaning, by putting the following caſe, 
A: and his friends in the oppoſition, have a pe#fonal objection to 
B. the Miniſter, whom A. was adviſed, in as conſtitutional a 
manner as poſſible, to endeavour to remove. No, ſays A, I will 
remove him in a more effectual manner, What then will they 
do? They will cripple the executive power of the Governinent, 
and deſtroy the eſſential principles of the Conſtitution, The 
Prince is deprived of many of his powers, in order to give the 
Government energy and effect, and to gratify the King with a 
fight of his favourite Houſhold troops, when he returns to a ſtate 
health. But will any perſon ſay, that the Lords of the Bed- 
chamber would be certain to remain in office till his Majeſty's 
c_ Is not the Queen as likely to change them as the 
nt! N i 
l The ſent Bill had been compared to the Eaſt-India Bill. 
But the Right Hon. Gentleman ſays, the preſent Bill is tempo- 
rary: Was the India Bill a perpetual one? The India Bill took 
nothing from the Crown, and gave eng to the Crown. It took 
power outof the hands of one ſet of ſubjects, and placed it in the 
hands of another. It annihilated the power of the Directors of 
the Eaſt India Company, and gave it to a Board of Commil- 
fioners appvinted by Parliament, 1 
Mr. Fox alluded to what Sir John Scott had ſaid with reſpect 
to the three different methods of collecting the ſenſe of the people. 
He had been aſked whether he would adhere to the firſt method, 
or to the ſecond, or to the third? He would adhere to them al}, 
as vecafron might require. That Houſe wus, generally ſpeaking, 
the organ of the ſenſe of the * but it was not always a per- 


fect organ of that ſenſe. It 4 however, a better organ of 
the ſenſe of the people, than t aſſertion of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman. | . | 
The whole ground of the Reſtrictions of the Regency, was that of 
the probability of his Majeſty's recovery, He wouldnot canvas that 
probability, but, he mult fay, that the Houſe went on moſt dangerous 
— when it changed the Royal Office rather than the Royal 

rfon, The uncertainty of phyſic was allowed, by the firſt of 
the profeſſion, as an uncertainty greater than that of any other 
ſcience. Let the Right Hon. Gentleman confeſs with him, that 
the meaſures on the occaſion ſhould be proportioned to the neceſ- 
fity of the caſe, To the period, ſaid Mr. Fox, at which you 
conceive his Majeſty, if capable of being cured, is likely to te- 
cover, limit the Reſtrictions, but do not limit the Bill, 1" 
natural conſequence, in the time of Charles II. of the two Houſes 
legiſlating without the King, was, that they impaited the powef 
of the Crown, and ultimately ruined the Conſtitution, whe 
DIO a | | 
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had not been their intention. Why do we now attack the power - 
of the Crown? Not for the generous purpoſe of diminiſhing its 
influence ip favour of the people, but for the ſuper- abundant love 
of the King, and from a wiſh to ſecure his reſtoration. But how 
ſhall we ſecure it? By miſtruſting the Regent; and placing an 
implicit power in Parliament? They had better diſtruſt Partia- 
ment than the Prince of Wales, becauſe the Prince had the 
teſt intereſt in the Crown, which muſt devolve to him after 

the death of his father. | 
It was ſaid, will you ſuſpe& the power of giving away a few 
ces can influence the Queen? I do not ſuſpect it of influencing 
the Queen, but à Queen. I will ſuſpect that the Queen is as 
capable of loving power, as the Prince of Wales was of wiſhing 
to preſerve it, and that ſhe may be influenced by her adviſers. 
Mr. Fox approved the idea of committing his Majeſty's perſon 
into the hands of the Queen, but lamented the circumftance of 
her having ſo much power placed in her hands, as that of diſ- 
poling of the Offices of the Houſhold. He mentioned what was 
to be done in caſe of a demiſe happening to the Queen or the 
Prince of Wales, and faid, that if an attempt were made to ſet up 
a principle of competition between the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York, though it would be as eaſy to pluck the planets 
from their ſpheres,-yet, were ſuch a thing effected, a faction 
would be created, which might prove the ruin of the | country. 
The queſtion reſpecting the Houſhold was plainly this: ſhould a 
King have a pageantry, which he could not enjoy, to the detri- 
ment of the prerogatives of the Regent, and the principles of the 
conſtitution ? France was ſaid to be in a ſtate of imbecility. 


) 
Perhaps ſhe was; but was it any argument, that becauſe ſhe was 
1 in a ſtate of imbecility, we were to make ourſelves a match for 
c ker in weakneſs? Miſery melts the heart, and takes away the 
1 ſtings of reſentment. When we were in a ſtate of imbecility 
and miſery, we might ſay to our neighbours on the other fide of 
of the water, let us be lookers on, and fee what confuſion and ani- 
it + af on the , Continent, without ourſelves venturing to 
15 nteriere, * | a ä pL 01954 
al A Right Hon. Gentleman had talked of a weak Government 
of preventing miſchief, It was known, that among the generous 
er and liberal minded, the female ſex was ſtronger than the male; 
at Perhaps, when the Right Hon. Gentleman commended the effi- 
2 ciency of a weak Government, he was actuated by the ſame mo- 
on tive of chivalry. . 2 4 = 8 8 
ie» Mr, Fox ſaid, he had underſtood that a proviſion-was intended 
"he to be made for the Prince of Wales. ee te 
iſes {t might, per hape, be a matter of delicacy to ſiate the opinion of his 


Real Highneſs, but he knew it to be the ſentiments" of his Royal 
Highneſs, that it woighd be highty-irhſore 30 him, 10 add any burthen 
X b e < ta 
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ls the country in its preſent melancholy, and calamitous ſctudtion, fa 
the purpoſe of encreaſing the ſlate and dignity of his rank as Regent. 
After this declaration Mr. Fox ſaid, if any expence were un- 
avoidable, in his mind, it ought to be defrayed out of the Civil 
Liſt. Before he ſat down, amongſt various other pointed argu- 
ments, remarks and declarations, he aſſerted, that he ſhould con- 
ſider his duty to his conſtituents as of the firſt importance, and 
prefer his duty in that Houſe as a member of Parliament, to that 
of being a ſervant to the Crown, He ſhould therefore be ready 
to oppoſe any inordinate power in the Regent, as much as he 
uſed to do in the Crown ; and he hoped and truſted the Houle 
would not give its authority to a meaſure, which tended to break 
all the ſtrings of Government, and to violate the Conſtitution, 
Ar. 1 profeſſed, that he had great perſonal friend. 
ſhip. for his Right Hon. Friend, (Mr. Pitt) but great as was 
that perſonal eſteem, he would not facrifice his underſtanding if 
he was not convinced that he was right. In his mind, what his 
Right Hon. Friend had propoſed was fo fair and equitable, that 
the difficulties ſtarted by his adverſaries, though ſupported by the 
Tubtlety of reaſoning, ſhould never affect or ſhake his ſentiments, 
Much had been advanced in favour of the virtues of à Prince 
incapable of acting diſhonourably, but yet he ſaid a Prince may 
be ſo powerful, and fo ill inclined, that, if placed in the ſituation 
of the Prince of Wales, he may, from his powers and intrigues, 
prevent & King from re- aſſuming his throne when his mental 
faculties may be completely reſtored. Mr. Wilberforce here 
entered into a panegyric on the merits and abilities of the Solici- 
tor General, and defended him againſt any aſperſions that may 
be caſt on his profeſſional talents or conſtitutional knowledge. 
He alluded to the argument which had been dropped, which 
intimated the abſurdity of preſerving all the pomp of regal great- 
neſs, during. the Sovereign's preſent lamentable calamity ; it was 
not, he ſaid, legal metaphyſics, to pronounce, that if you weaken 
the conſequence, or deſtroy the ſplendor of the King, you-take 
away that which keeps the vulgar in awe, and deprive him of 
thoſe eſſentials which never ſhould be ſeparated from royal dig- 
nit. TY | | 
e aſked the Right Hon, Gentleman (Mr, Fox) if he found 
any oppoſition from the Lords of the Bedchamber, when the 
le were unanimous in their execration of the Eaſt-India 
il? From their conduct on that occaſion, he ſhould learn to 
treat them with more reſpect than he had in the courſe of the de- 
bate. He was of opinion, that the doctrines which that Gentle- 
man may have imbibed, either of a religious or political nature, 
during his recent attention to both in foreign countries, were 
ſubjects by no means congenial to a Britiſh Parliament. Ag 
government, he obſerved, may be injured by the bad advice . 
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bad example of bad Miniſters. . He alluded to the expreſſions 
which fell from Mr. Sheridan on a former night, reſpecting the 
Lords of the Bedchamber ; that Gentleman, ſays he, drew a 
pathetic picture of the ſituation of the King, ſuppoſing him fo 
well recovered, as to be capable of fulfilling the high functions 
of the executive power, and capable of ſeeing the wonderful al- 
 terations made about his perſon 3. þut he never hinted what thoſe 
feelings of the King muſt be, when he found that he was no 
longer to wear the crown on his own head. He called on the 
loyalty, the good ſenſe, and the reſpect they owed the character 
of a good and gracious Sovereign, to reſiſt every effort made to 
deprive him of the care of thoſe to whom he was attached, as 
well as to mutilate and curtail his dignity. | we 
Mr. Drake preferred an implicit to a ſyſtematic confidence; 
he loved and eſteemed the Hon, Gentleman who preceded him, 
and felt as much as any man. for the unhappy, the melancholy, 
and the lamentable ſituation of the King. He rejoiced in his 
own ſorrow, and wept over the afflictions of his Sovereign. He 
had no doubt, he ſaid, but the two mighty combatants, who had 
ſhewn ſuch pungent hoſtilities towards each other, would, in- 
{tead of being at political variance together, act hereafter in 
political co-operation, in political conjunction, for the good of 
their country. He muſt be permitted to ſay, if he had not a 
great ſhare of confidence, he muſt have a large ſhare of ſuſp;-. 
cion, when he faw a kind of entanglement he did not like, in the 
reſtriftions of the Regent. And without any reference to the 
Conſtitution, he would declare, although it may diſpleaſe both 
ſides of the Houſe, that he had an attachment and loyalty to en- 
force that attachment, to the munificent character of the Prince 
of Wales, as well as to the Queen- and every branch of the 
royal family, | 1 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought it unneceſlary, to 
late any thing further in ſupport of the propoſitions before the 
Houſe, after the able manner in which they had been ſupported 
by his honourable friends. 1 5 OED PE 
There were two points, however, on which he would with 
permiſſion, and for the gratification of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
nd man who called on him, beg leave to ſpeak a few words. He 
| had been aſked, when were theſe reſtrictions to be done away? 
He thought it extremely difficult to aſcertain the preciſe time. 
I, unhappily, his Majeſty's illneſs. ſhould be protracted, and 
there appeared ſufficient reaſons to think him incurable, then 
= moment he thought the reſtrictions ſhould be immediately 
one away, "2p | | 
As to his real and perſonal eſtates, thoſe, he underſtood, were 
ſubjects that need no anſwer. With regard to the houſehold, 
Vat ought not to continue in the ſhape now propoſed, if 2 
WW | Id 
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ffrould be the melancholy confirmation of the continuance of bis 
Majeſty's malady ; and not even then to be totally done away, 
but to be contracted and reviſed according to what may be 
deemed. moſt expedient ; but with the proſpect now before us, 
he could not conceive that the Houle, with any degree of jul. 
tice or decency, could refuſe the plan propoſed, | 
Another point he wiſhed to ſpeak to, was that reſpecting the 
time when any proviſion ſhould be made for giving an additional 
eſtabliſhment to the Prince of Wales. A Right Hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Fox) has already told you, it would be highly irk- 
tome to his Royal Highneſs, to have the country put to an addi. 
tional expence, for the purpoſe of adding to his eſtabliſhment; 
this, ſays he, is a ſentiment worthy the nobleneſs of his nature, 
he muſt inherit it from his illuſtrious father; the merit, he ob- 
ſerved, muſt be totally his own, it was an hereditary virtue, 
from which the country ſhould draw the moſt. pleafing infer. 
' ence. But whatever may be his Royal Highneſs' wiſh to avoid 
additional expence, in conſequence of his high character ag 
Regent, he conceived it was not unnatural on the part of the 
Prinee, nor was the medium through which the Houſe had been 
informed, to be queſtioned. From his royal parents the Prince 
inherited ſuch virtues; but deſirous as his Highneſs may be, of 
abridging the expence of his dignity as Regent, he was con- 
vinced, that looking to the ſituation of the acting executive go- 
vernment, the ſpirit and reſources of the country, which, on 
former occaſions, had kept pace with the exigence and neceſ- 
fity of the times, would, in this inſtance, ſee it - indifpentably 
neceſſary to preſerve that dignity, which is as inſeparable from 
the ſituation of the Sovereign, as it is from the office of the Re- 
gent; and the duty he owed the public, the gratitude their par- 
tiality had inſpired, compelled him to declare, that whether in 
or aut of office, he ſhould lay in his claim to bring forward, at a 
ſeaſonable period, thoſe propoſitions for ſupporting the dignity 
which he had previouſly ftated to the Houle, as eſſential to the 
political conſequence and diſtinguiſhed character of Regent of 
this great and flouriſhing empire. | ot 
Whatever may be his ſituation hereafter, he was now willing 
to avow, that the ſame principles which actuated him in office, 
fhould direct his conduct when out. Nothing ſhould ever deter 
him from doing his duty. He had, during his continuance in 
office, in order to retrieve the ſinking finances of the nation, to 
ſtrengthen its reſources, and to diſcharge its national debt, been 
under the painful neceffity of laying heavy burthens on the peo- 
le; and he was witneſs of the patriotic patience of the country. 
t was his firm belief, and it was a belief founded on experience, 
that if it be — make a proviſion for the Regent, the 


people would be the firſt chearfully to offer their alkane. = 
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thought the amount of the houſehold, wauld come near the 
eſtabliſhment neceſlary for the Regent. | r 
r. Sheridan ridiculed the modeſty of the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, who was ſo laviih in his praiſes of the extraordinary abi- 
lity diiplayed on his own fide of the queſtion, when it was well 
known, whatever trifling degree of ability was diſplayed on that 
fide, reſted with the Gentleman himſelf. He had riſen, he ob- 
ſerved, to give an anſwer to a queſtion, which had been afked 
for the information of the Houle, but he had involved it in ſuch 


a pomp of phraſe, and in ſuch. a cloud of unexpected panegyric 


on himſelf and the Prince of Wales, that the Houſe was jutt as 
much enlightened as it was before the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had condeſcended to ſpeak. . He was aſtoniſhed at the trick he 
attempted to impoſe on the Houſe 3 he had been aſked what 
time are the reſtrictions to be limited to; he replies, the period 
of the limitation is to be deferred till his Majeſty is pronounced 
in an incurable ſtate. Who, he would aſk, were to aſcertain 
that incurable ſtate, was it the phylicians ?—Yes. But who is 
to give them liberty to pronounce it? The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man can, if he pleaſes, anfwer the Houſe that queſtion. At the 
beſt, no ſuch point of time can now be aſcertained ; then how 
can any man dare to offer ſuch language to the Houſe. The 
Gentleman has riſen to give an explanation of his own explana- 
tion, and ſtill we remain as uninformed as ever. If his Majeſty 
ſhews no ſymptoms of corivaleſcence in twelve months, will the 
reſtrictions of the Regent be withdrawn ? But it is fruitleſs ta 
alk ior an anſwer to any plain queſtion from the Right Hon. 
Gentleman; he has been repeatedly aſked, who are the perſons 
to compoſe the Queen's council; but he evaded this queſtion, 
to paſs an eulogy on himſelf, and to boaſt of his popularity. He 
ſays, he has acquired his popularity, by laying heavy burthens on 
the people, and declares himſelf not averſe to do fo again. He 
will voluntarily join in oppreſſing the country, to increaſe the 
eltabliſhment of a Regent who difdains his affiſtance, and has 
honourably ſuperceded the Right Hon. Gentleman's intention, 
by declaring it would be extremely irkſome to him, to have the 
people ſutter the leaſt inconvenience, in contributing to the ſup- 
port of his dignity in the regal character. * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not preſume to fay, at 
what period the reſtrictions could be, with propriety, taken off 
the Regent, He had, from the beginning, ſuppoſed that the 
Regency was only for a temporary interval. As to the council, 
he was obliged to the Hon. Gentleman, for having reminded 
him of that ſubject, as it was a lapſe of memory, and not his in- 
tention, that occaſioned him not to have mentioned it before, 
The powers of the council were ſtated in the reſolution, but who 
tis council were to be, was a fubject, he conceived, improper 
| ta 
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to be diſcuſſed at that period. He thought the moſt natural way, 
was to ſelect ſeveral noble characters who are at preſent included 
in the houſehold. He would allo wilh, that high and exalted 
legal characters, together with certain high and venerable pre- 
lates, ſhould alſo be added, for the purpoſe of adding dignity and 
gravity to the council, and convincing the people that nothing. 
was more detirable, in the Houſe, than to have the Sovereign 
properly, carefully, and wiſely attended. | ; oF: 
Mr. Frederick Montague roſe to ſpeak, but the Houſe was ſo 
clamorous in calling for the queition, that the ſtrangers were 
ordered to withdraw. ES 
A diviſion then took place on the amendment, 
165 


Ayes — — 
Noes — . 229 == 4 
Majority — 64 - 


Lord North then moved, that the reſtrict 
ſhould only continue for a limited time, 
On the diviſion there appeared 


ions on the Regent 


For the motion — 164 
Againſt it — 1 
Majority 7 . 


The Houſe being reſumed, it was moved 
That theſe Reſolutions be now read, 1 
Mr. Rolle immediately roſe and ſaid, that he gave his conſent 
to appointing the Prince of Wales Regent, only upon the ground 
that he was not married to Mrs. Fitzherbert, either in law or in 
equity. | | | 
97 F. Baſſet called him to order, and ſaid, that no man ought 
to uſe ſuch language, unleſs he was prepared to bring forward 
ſome ſpecific propoſition. 3 | 
Ar. Rolle appealed to the Chair, whether he was diſorderly, 
repeating his former words. He added, that having heard from 
a Right Hon. Gentleman, on a former occaſion, an explicit dil- 
avowal of any ſuch marriage, though he had ſince heard and 
read, that the diſavowal was not warranted, he, nevertheleſs, ſo 
far truſted to the Right Hon. Gentleman's declaration, as to 
agree to make the Prince Regent. He meant, however, when 
the bill was brought in, to move ſeveral clauſes upon that point, 
which no threats or oppoſition ſhould induce him to decline do- 
ing. [Lord North reflecting « Mr. Rolle for what he had ſaid] 
He declared, that he alluded not to anonymous publications, 


but to a pamphlet with a name to it at full length. 24 
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Lord North replied, that an aſſertion, at the very beginning of 
that pamphlet, was ſufficient to diſcredit it; for the Author, Who 
was a very ingenious Gentleman, ſet out with declaring, that 
the Marriage Act was no law; and if aſſertions of that ſort, 
ſtating an Act paſſed by King, Lords, and Commons, to be no 
law, was to be believed, we were in a ſtate of nature, and there 
was an end of all government. | 

Mr. Pulteney propoſed ſome words to limit both the Reſtric- 
tions, and the whole power of the Prince, . 

Mr. Pitt, though he rather preferred leaving the period un- 
ſettled for the preſent, yet had no particular objection to limit 
the duration of the whole Bill, as the whole ſettlement of the 
Regency, would then undergo a proper conſideration, and the 
ſtrong objections he had made againſt limiting the Reſtrictions 
only, would, in a great meaſure, be obviated. 

Mr. Fox rather agreed with Mr. Pulteney, but begged the 
Houſe to obſerve, that they were, in truth, turning the Conſti- 


tution into a Republic, by ſuch repeated elections of the chief 


Magiſtrate. | 

The propoſition was agreed to be withdrawn at preſent, in 
order to be propoſed again on the Bill. 

This converſation ended. The Reports were read a firſt and 
ſecond time. | 

An amendment was propoſed, after empowered, to inſert, for 
a time to be limited. — Withdrawn by leave of the Houſe, 

In the ſecond Reſolution, after extend, to inſert, for a time to 
be limited. —Negatived. FLIES 
In the third Reſolution, the ſame amendment; and after the 
word offices, to inſert, as were, on the firſt day of November laſt, 
bell for life, except ſuch offices —Negatived. | 

The third, fourth, and fifth Reſolutions were read, and agreed 
to, and ordered to be communicated to the Lords in a conference; 
and that Mr, Wilberforce do go to the Lords and deſire ſuch 
conference. 

The Houſe roſe at a quarter before Two in the morning, 
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cellor had taken the woolſack, a meſſage was brought from the 
2 Houſe 
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Houſe of Commons by Mr. Wilberforce, defiring a conference 
with their Lordihips. | 25 
He then withdrew, and ſome ſhort time after the Gentleman 
Uſher of the Black Rod acquainted the Houſe, that the Managers 
for the Commons were attending without. 
The Managers for the Lords were then named, viz. the Lord 
Preſident of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, Duke of Chandos, 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, Biſhop of St. David's, Marquis of Car. 
marthen, Lord Sydney, Lord Hawkeſbury, &c. they then went 
into the Painted Chamber, and were met by the Managers for 
the Commons, viz. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Maſter 
of the Rolls, William Wilberforce, Eſq. Sir George Shuck- 
burgh, Hon. Henry Fiovart, Hon. D. Ryder, ]. P. Hungerford, 
Eſq. Hon. James Murray, Sir W. Dolben, Matthew Brickdale, 
Eſq. Edward Bearcroft, Eſq. Henry Addington, Eſq. 

As ſoon as they were ſeated, Mr. Wilberforce addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the Lord Preſident, and faid, the Commons had come to 
ſeveral Reſolutions, to which they deſired the concurrence of 
their Lordſhips. | | 

The Managers on each ſide then withdrew, and as ſoon as the 
Lord Preſident and the other Lords, above- named, returned to 

their places in the. Houle, the Lord Preſident acquainted their 
Lordihips, that he had received from the Managers for the Com- 
mons ſeveral Reſolutions, which he deſired might be read by the 
Clerk, and the ſame having been read, his Lordſhip then moved, 
ﬆ That this Houſe do, on Thurſday next, reſolve itſelf into a 
| Committee on the preſent State of the Nation.” : 
[ Lord Rawdon ſaid, he could ſee no poſhble reaſon for the delay 
q! of a day, and withed to put the queſtion to the noble and learned 
| Lord, why it could not be brought on to-morrow ? 
q' The Lord Preſident declared, it was for the ſake of decency 


| Lord Rawdon ſaid, the noble and learned Lord's argument 

if would have had its full weight, had the matter contained in tix 

| Reſolutions been novel to their Lordſhips ; it was, howevel, 

| not novel, the ſubject had been amply talked over by their Lord- 

q ſhips; the argument of the noble Lords conſequently fell to tie 

1] ground, and he could fee no reaſon whatever for the delay. He 
| 


did not, however, mean to oppole the motion The 


1, and propriety that he had propoſed to bring on the buſineſs on 

| Thurſday ; he conceived it neceſſary, that one day ſhould be 

j allowed, to give noble Lords an opportunity of looking into the h 
i Reſolutions, of deliberating upon them, and of forming a ſobcr tt 
| and ſerious opinion, before they came to give their final vote on 

i the ſubject. In his opinion, it was highly proper that a day In 
1 ſhould be allowed, and if any noble Lord had propoſed even an th 
l additional day for the purpoſe, he knew of no good argument d; 
| that could be offered againtt it. 


[339 J | 
The Lord.Chancellor wiſhed the noble Lord (Rawdon) would 


propoſe an amendment, or that he would not. He wiſhed his 
Lordthip would explain what he meant, by ſaying, the ſubject 
had been amply talked over, and not leave the preſent converſa- 
tion to be taken advantage of on a future day, on a ſuppoſition, 
that the ſubject having been amply talked over, needed no fur- 
ther diſcuſſion. 

Lari Rawdon wiſhed the learned Lord on the woolſack had 
roſe with that coolneſs of temper and candour of judgment, when 
he called for an explanation, which the occaſion demanded; His 
Lordſhip ſaid, he ſtill continued to conceive that no delay was 
neceſſary; he conceived ſo on the ground of their Lordſhips“ 
being fully acquainted with the ſubject of the Reſolutions ; the 
matter was not novel, it had amply been talked over; but by: 
ſo ſaying, he did not mean to take any advantage, and to pre- 
clude further diſcuſſion; he fincerely hoped it might again be am- 
ply talked over, and diſcuffed in every point, not ſo much to 
enable noble Lords to form their opinions, which, in a great 
meaſure, muſt be already formed, but for the information of the 
public, who ought to be fully acquainted with every particular of 
ſo important and momentous a buſineſs. 

The Queſtion wns then put and agreed to; the Reſolutions 
ordered to be referred to the ſaid Committee, and the Lords to be 
ſummoned. LA 


Adjourned to Thurſday. 


— 
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YESTERDAY Mr. Wilberforce acquainted the Houſe, that 
he had met the Lords at a conference, to whom he had delivered 
the Reſolutions come to by that Houſe, as he had been directed. 
| The order of the day was then read, for the Houſe to be put 
into a Committee on the State of the Nation on Friday next, 
— ſame was, upon motion, diſcharged, and appointed for Mon- 

y next, | . Bi 7 4 


The Houſe then adjourned to Monday next. 


es THURSDAY, 


never to have been agitated, and which received their beſt reſu— 
ving, at length, been fully and conſtitutionally aſcertained, that 


be exerciſed, It was unneceſſary to dwell upon the painful ſub- 
ject of his Majeſty's preſent fituation ; It was ſufficiently evi- 


Aid uſeful to the King himſelt, but of no ſervice whatever in the 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 23. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
RE G-ENC.Y. 


THE Report tranſmitted by the Houſe of Commons, of 
the Reſolution of the Committee on the Sate of the Nation, 
deing lead. | 

Lord Camden roſe, lamenting the delay which had intervened 
on a buſineſs ſo intereſting to the welfare of the Nation, a delay, 
which, however, was the more unavoidable, from the greater 
evils which may reſult from precipitancy, or want of delibera- 
tion. A noble-Lord (Loughborough) of great authority and 
conſequence in that Houſe, and a Gentleman (Mr. Fox) of no 
leſs conſequence in another, had ſtirred a queſtion of certain 
Rights in the Prince of Wales, which, in his mind, had better 


tation in the filence which had ever ſince covered them, For 
neither in the Debate or the Proteſt, could he trace a ſingle veſ- 
tige of that Right, or any attempt to maintain it; but it having 
been neceſſary to define how that Right really ſtood, and it hav- 


branch of the Legiſlature, in concurrence with the other, had a 
right, and it was their duty, to determine in what manner, and 
under what Limitations the Royal Authority ſhould, for a time, 
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dent, that he was now incapable of performing the offices of 2 
Monarch; and whilſt it was the duty of the two other Branches 
of the Legiſlature to take care that the defect, in the exerciſe 
of the Royal Authority, ſhould be ſupplied, they muſt alſo be 
careful that the Government which they eſtabliſhed, ſhould be 


one of vigour, energy, and effect. It was already determined, ex 
that they poſſeſſed the power of making ſuch Reſtrictions and der 
Limitations as they thought neceſlary ; and to ſuch as had been fer 
propoſed, he did not know of more than one general objection, pox 
namely, that it would cramp and impede the neceflary powers to 


of a good Adminiſtration, If it could be proved, that ſuch 
ſhould be the caſe, he would be the foremoſt in imploring the 
Houſe not to ſanction any ſuch Limitations ; but ſo little did he 
expect any ſuch proof to be alledged, that he was himſelf ready 
to maintain, that the Reſolutions then waiting for the concur- 
rence of the Houſe, withheld only ſuch prerogatives as were dear 


gene 
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neral Adminiſtration of affairs. From the opinions of the fa- 
culty on his Majeſty's diſorder, it was neither of a fatal, or in- 
curable nature; it may continue, for fix, twelve, eighteen 
months, -or poſſibly two years ; but ſhould it not be relieved be- 
fore the expiration of the latter period, he was ſorry to learn, 
that all hopes of a'cure would then be at an end, | | 

The Miniſters appointed by his Majeſty, he muſt remark, 
had now only the name, without the powers, or authority which 
would otherwiſe attend office; in fact, he knew now of no per- 
ſons in power, except thoſe who were commonly termed the 
Oppoſition z amongſt whom there were, certainly, perſons of 
great talents and integrity, who undoubtedly would mean well for 
the intereſts of the country ; but as affairs were now ſituated, 
thoſe who had been Miniſters, thought and felt that they owed 
that duty to the nation in general, which muſt induce them to 
provide, in the beſt manner, for their welfare, during the inter- 
val that may occur, till his Majeſty's wiſhed for recovery. It 
was undoubtedly to them a very painful and troubleſome _ 


one which they would cheerfully reſign to thoſe who were like y 

| to be their ſucceſſors, one in which they could poſſibly have no 

K perſonal intereſt, for they were themſelves the victims of the 

: very firſt Reſolution. He was extremely apprehenſive, that a 

ſubject of ſo much importance was committed into hands by 

i much too ſeeble, when entruſted to him. He was grown too 

t old and weakly for the further diſcharge of much public duty 

a but as this was the laſt great office he was likely to perform for 
d his country, he was ready, under evey diſadvantage, with chear- 

e, fulneſs to undertake it. 


Of the Reſolutions before the Houſe, there were but three 
which could be in the ſmalleſt manner controvertible—Thoſe 
reſpecting the Peerage—Patent Places—and the Houſehold. 
On the Reftritions of the Peerage, his Lordſhip was equally 
diffuſe and perſpicuous. This was the nobleſt and moſt magni- 
hicent Prerogative which the Conſtitution had inveſted in the 
Crown—a Prerogative which required the utmoſt delicacy in its 
exerciſe ; which, if profuſely adminiſtered, would diminiſh and 
degrade the Nobility and Rank which it now. very properly. con- 
ferred—would even abridge the Crown of its moſt valuable 
powers, by leaving none untitled who were willing or worthy 
to receive it ; and deſtroy that patronage with which ſuch an 
authority muſt ever be attended. On the other hand, if exer- 
ciled too ſparingly, it would render that branch of the Legiſla- 
ture too inſignificant, and too light in the ſcale, againſt the pre- 
ponderant influence of the Houſe of Commons. It was, there- 
fore, always the duty and intereſt of a wile and judicious Mo- 
march, to make ſuch uſe of this. Prerogative, as may have its 
proper effect through the whole of his reign. To make mode- 
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rate uſe of it, either in teſtimony of his friendſhip, or in the 
reward of merit, but always ſo to temper his favours as to leave 
behind him numbers of thoſe whoſe wiſhes, in a fimilar point of 
view, he may afterwards be enabled properly to gratify, This 
power was ſo meant by the Conſtitution, and not intended to be 
conferred on thoſe by whom it may be employed'for temporary 
or improper purpoſes. . Lo argue a minori, from a circumſtance 
of much inferior quality, he would aſk, if any man would be 
raſh enough to grant a yearly tenant the privilege of felling 
timber? Certainly not—and yet the law gave that power always 
to a tenant in fee, The reaton was obvious—tor the one had 
but a temporary intereſt, of which he would not fail- to ayail 
himſelf, whatever eventual injury it may be productive of; but 
the other had a laſting and permanent intereſt, which muſt in- 
duce him to exerciſe this privilege diſcreetly and profitably, 
Should any one aſk him, whether he was of opinion that his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales was a perſon likely to make 
ſuch a profligate uſe of his power? He would readily anſwer, 
that in every legiſlative point, ſuch a queſtion was highly impro- 
per. They were to provide againſt any thing which may poſ- 
fibly, and at any future time happen, without being in the leaft 
influenced by any preſent or perſonal motive whatever, But if 
fuch a conſideration ſhould for a moment, be admitted, was not 
the Houle aware of the ſituation in which the Prince muſt un- 
avoidably be involved, and from which he would, by this Reſo- 
lution, be removed. Every one knew with how many claims, 
from perſonal friendſhip, promiſe, or ſervices, he muſt be fur- 
rounded, They muſt alſo be convinced, how irreſiſtible ſolici- 
tation muſt be on every fuch occafion—and thoſe ſolicitations 
muſt be ſtill the more prefling, from the uncertainty as to dura- 
tion of the power of the Regent. Whenever the fair claim of 
merit and public ſervice preſented itſelf, the Regent was em- 
powered, with the concurrence of Parliament, to enoble the 
perſon in whom ſuch claim was veſted ; and what was that me- 
rit, which would not be more highly gratified by the reward, 
in which his country at large concurred, than owe the compenta« 
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tion to the private friendſhip or good opinion of any individual, c 
however great or exalted ? He did not, by any means, affect to I 
ow indifferent to the favour and good opinion of the Prince of h 

ales ; he had as high an opinion of his virtues and character t! 
as any of thoſe now in oppofition, who were about to ſucceed th 
the preſent Adminiſtration z and conſiſtent with his allegiance to ef 
the King, confeſſed, that he paid him a homage almoſt greater fo 
than was conſiſtent with the real duty of a ſubject, But with li 
this, he conceived the power of creating peers to be ſuch as he hi 
ought not now to be poſſeſſed of. During the long Regency i fi 


the reign of Henry VI. Sir John Cornwall was the a m; 
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teman whom he could find, in his reſearches, to have been eno- 
bled, and that was done with conſent of Parliament, From this 
Precedent it was, at leaſt, ſafe to infer, and to argue, that no 
Regent ever had, or was entitled to the exerciſe of this prero- 
gative, and the attempt to prove the contrary muſt be very dif- 
hcult, 7 6 

On the ſubject of the Reſolution reſpecting patent places, his 
Lordſhip did not think it neceſſary to dwell at any length. It 
was a Reſtriction which could not, in the leaſt, diminiſh his in- 
fluence, or impede his government. For as ſoon as the patent 
was made out, the patentee became inſtantly independent of the 
donor, and it was too notorious how frequently ſuch benefactions 
were forgotten. He could not, at all events, diſplace thoſe al - 
ready appointed; and he would find thoſe appointed, ad interim, 
more intereſtedly devoted to him than they otherwiſe might, if, 
by a patent, he had made them independent. 

The butineſs of the houſehold formed the concluding part of 
the noble Lord's fpeech, and in this he urged much of what had 
been ſaid before—the neceſſity of maintaining all the appearances 
of Royal Splendour—and as that muſt attend the perſon of the So- 
yereign, the care of which was to be entruſted to her Majeſty, 
he followed the argument of the indiſpenſibility of the Queen's 
having the controul and management of the houſehold. The 
idea of expence was paltry, and unbecoming the rank of ſo great 
a nation, There were alſo confiderations of a more delicate 
nature, to which the Houfe ſhould attend. In every revolution 
and change of Adminiſtration, which this country had expe- 
rienced, the office of the Lords of the Bedchamber was ever 
deemed facred, and exempt from the general viciſſitule. They 
were a ſet of Noblemen, whom his Majeſty's friendſhip had 
ſelected for the. pleaſures of converſation, and the companions 
and partakers in his amuſements in thofe hours of relaxation, 
waich he could ſet apart from the fatigues of butineſs. When- 
ever it ſhould pleaſe God to remove from him the affliction with 
which he was now vitited, it would, undoubtedly, be matter of 
ſufficient concern to him, to find that the Adminiftration of the 
country was in other hands than thoſe to whom he entrufted it. 
But how much more would he be affected, on beholding round 
his perſon—not thoſe who were his companions for years— not 
thoſe to whom, from long intercourſe, he was attached—not 
thoſe in whom he confided, and who poſlefled his friend{liip and 
eſteem, but a ſet of new and unwithed for faces—a ſet of per- 
ſons ſtrangers to his good opinion, or perhaps objects of his dif- 
like, —He truſted there was but one wiſh in England, reſpecting 
his Majeſty's recovery; and how improper would it be to ob- 
firudt fo deſirable an event, by the effect which ſuch changes 
may have upon him when his convaleſcence fhould take 1 
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As to the argument of patronage, conferred by ſuch a power 


veſted in her Majeſty, he ſcarcely deemed it worthy of oblerya. 


tion. Let the Gentlemen who were to ſucceed the preſent Ad. 
miniſtration act with diligence and integrity in the ſervice q 
their country—let them increaſe its revenue, advance its com. 
merce, ſtrengthen its credit, raiſe its reputation, and confirm 
its ſtrength and importance, by wiſe treaties and advantageous 
alliances—and what have they to fear from the puny oppolition 


of twelve or thirtcen Lords, ſhould they be diſpoſed for oppol. 


tion? Let them act well, and their government muſt be ſtrong; 
for, even in their own ftate of the circumſtances, all that coul 
come againſt them was comparatively trifling.— There was a 
time, when he heard much of the exerciſe of the power of the 
Crown, which it was then thought ought to be diminiſhed, I; 
was accordingly diminiſhed, too much, as one party thought; 
and too little, in the opinion of another. Yet it was ſingular, 
if not unaccountable, that theſe two parties ſhould, on this as 
well as other ſubjects, ſo conveniently blend their opinions, and 
lend their principles to each other for mutual accommodation, 
when certain intereſts required it. On other occaſions, he ob- 


| ſerved, oppolition unfortunately carried to ſuch extreme and ma- 


lignant an extent, as to draw themſclves up in array, and, in a 
manner, give battle to the Miniſter before he was ſeated in his 
ſituation, Principles ſo miſerable, and a conduct fo unworthy 
ſhould, he was convinced, be never imputed with juſtice to thole 


who compoſed the preſent Adminiſtration, The country was 


already highly benefited by their exertions, and was particularly 


obliged to one (Mr. Pitt) whoſe name he need not mention, 
whilſt it was ſo triumphantly reſounding in the praiſes and accla- 
mations of his country. From the merit they already poſſeſſec, 
they would never detract, by the meanneſs of intrigue, or the 
violence of faction: Nor would they condeſcend to form an op- 
poltipn, unleſs danger was threatened to the intereſts of the li- 

erty of the nation. The patronage of the Regent would be 
ſufficiently extenſive — The Revenue, Cuſtoms, Army, Nav), 


Treland, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, together with America, were 


ſuch ſources of power and patronage, as could not but with ri- 


dicule, be ſaid to have any thing to dread from Twelve Lords of 


his Majeſty's Bedchamber. 


Earl Fauconberg (Lord of the Bedchamber) roſe with preci- 
pitation, and expreſſed himſelf with much warmth, that ſuch in- 


ſinuations had then, as well as in another Houſe, been throw! 
out againſt the characters and ſituations of thoſe noble Lords, 


who had the honour to attend the perſon of Majeſty ; an office, 


in its nature, confidential, honourable, and important. For 
eleven years hg had exjoyed it. The appointment, on his path 
Was not, in the moſt diſtant manner, either ſolicited, ot 12 
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was a deſcendant, by an acceptance of it. 


( 345) 
*ed, nor did he know that his Majeſty had conſerred the high 
— upon him, until the late Lord Aſhburton communicated 
it. In accepting ſuch appointment, he never conſidered that 
the conſequence of his vote in that Houſe had, in the ſmalleſt 
degree, diminiſhed, nor did he conceive himſelf bound to ſup- 
port any ruling Adminiſtration by virtue of his office, during his 
enjoyment of which, his vote had not been influenced by any 
other authority than that of his own unbiafſed opinion. Had it 
been otherwiſe, and the conditions of holding the office were to 
ſurrender his vote, and yield it to the mandate of miniſterial au- 
thority, he could aſſure their Lordſhips, upon his honour, that he 
never would have degraded the illuſtrious Houſe, of Which he 
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Lord Camden aſſured his Lordſhip, he did not, in the courſe of 
his remarks, intend, in the ſmallet degree, to derogate from the 
dignity of his Lordſhip's character, or charge him with any ſer- 
yile ſurrender of that hereditary privilege, which, in common 
with other noble Lords, he enjoyed, He was conyinced of his 
integrity, and ſincerely believed that the ſituation his Lordſhip 
held, had never been the cauſe either of influencing his vote, or 
controuling his opinion. : 
Earl WWinchelſea, (Lord of the Bedchamber) obſerved, that 
though he had the honour of attending the. perſon of the King, 
he never conceived, in conſequence, his nobility, in the ſmalleſt 
degree, degraded, ; or the value of his vote and privilege, in 
point of political importance, comparatively leſſened. What 
had been in other places expreſſed of the fituation of a Lord of 
the Bedchamber, was, he conſidered, merely meant to anſwer 
the temporary purpoſe of faction and party; he, therefore, had 
treated the inſinuations with all the contempt they merited and 
(deſerved, 
The Biſhop of Landaff highly commended Lord Fauconberg 
for the ſpirited manner in which he had vindicated the Lords of 
the Bedchamber, and juſtiſied his own individual conduct, The 
learned Prelate obſerved, that he had often heard, with infinite 
regret, the Lords of the Bedchamber, Scotch Lords, and the 
Bench of Biſhops, treated with the utmoſt contempt, as if they 
were merely at the will of a Miniſter, although, to his own 
knowledge, nothing could be more untrue than ſuch an aſſer- 
tion; nor did he believe more independent Peers could be found 
in that Houſe than were in either of the above deſcriptions. 
Without, however, deſcanting upon a ſubject with which their 
Lordſhips muſt be ſo well acquainted, he would beg leave to 
trouble the Houſe with a few words upon the Reſolutions then 
before them; and this he ſhould do with the utmoſt diffidence, 
confident of the ſuperior talents of many of their Lordihips, and 
with that gravity and temper which the importance and melan- 
. 5 | choly 
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. holy nature of the ſubject demanded. Much time had been 
expended already upon inveſtigations, which, in his humble 
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opinion would be found as uſeleſs as they had been unneceſſary; 
for certainly, when the two Houſes of Parliament firſt met, and 
unfortunately found the Legiſlature was incomplete, they ſhould 


have inſtantly proceeded to ſupply the defect as far as was in 


their power, and rendered the executive government as complets 
as poſſible. But how? not by diſputing upon queſtions by ng 
means connected with, or neceſſary to the ſubject, but by ad. 
erciling his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales to ſupply 
that deficiency, which, by an affliction of the Almighty upon his 


Royal Parent, had become vacant. He ſhould here trouble their 
Lordſhips with a poſition, which ſome people, he knew, would 


not contend againft, this was, that the ſovereignty of this coun- 
try was given by. the people, that the powers annexed to it were 
for the benefit of the community at large, and that in caſe of 
demiſe, or incapacity, it reverted back to the people. who had 
beſtowed it; upon this ground, in an inſtance of incapacity, the 
choice of a Regent certainly fell upon the two Houſes of Par- 
lament, who having the power, could chooſe whom, and as 
many as they thought proper, and therefore he preſumed it was 
that an Hon. Gentleman had aſſerted in another place, that the 
Heir Apparent had no more right to the Regency, than he or 
any other individual. Unfortunately for thoſe who proteſted that 


opinion, it was not true, when applied to a government; there 


was a poſitive law againſt them, the Jaw of ſucceſſion, by which 
it would be found, the Crown never reverted to the people, but 


actually and abſolutely devolved to the Heir Apparent ; this, he 


knew, might be faid, was only in caſe of a demiſe; but he 
ſhould contend, that an incapacity to execute the neceſſary du- 
ties attendant on the truſt, was a political demiſe ; for, if inca- 
pable to produce thoſe benefits to the public, for which regal au- 
thority had been given, and another was neceſſary to come for- 
ward, that other muſt be him, to whom the authority would 
have devolved, in a natural demiſe ; he was led to this opinion, 
and he truſted it would not be conſidered: a light one, when he 
mentioned that Grotius, had made this diſtinction upon ſpeak- 
ing of a King, and repeatedly treating ſuch a perſon as poſlel- 
ſing two bodies, a natural and political one it muſt be owned, 
however melancholy the concluſion, that our Sovereign was no 
longer in poſſeſſion of the latter, for the two Houſes had co 

to a Reſolution of confirming his incapacity, and they had ao 
come to reſolutions, which, though he did not intend to con- 
demn, he could not applaud ; for they had fpent much time upon 
a diſcuſſion of Rio, but what was meant by that right, he 
really had not heard defined. He ſaid Grotius defined, © 2 


Right” to be, the morally poſſeſſing à thing in conformity 7 _— 
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There was another definition of this word, by an author of no 
jeſs authority than Grotius, which was, that “ a Right” was 
the moraily poſſeſſing a thing conſiſtently with law. He knew 
it was not to be found in common law, for there had not a ſimi- 
lar caſe occurred, nor was it to be found in ſtatute law; where 
then were they to look for this right, but in the eye of reaſon! 
If a natural demiſe had taken place with our preſent Sovereign, 
the Prince of Wales would, unqueſtionably, have been his in- 
diſputed ſucceſſor; and, therefore, although he might not have 
the Right to become Regent, he certainly had an indiſputable 
claim: this drew him to conclude, that the queſtion came to 
this ſingle point, that the Prince of Wales was, or was not, of 
capacity to ſucceed his royal father; if he was not to be truſted 
as Regent, in his opinion, it was a declaration that he ought 
not to be, ſhould there be a neceflity, for his being King. 

A kingdom might be compared to private property, though 
he by no means intended to inlinuate, that a King might uſe his 
kingdom 1n the fame manner, or to the ſame purpoſes, as a pri- 
vate individual could ule his private eſtate ; yet they would bear 
compariſon in this reſpect ; if a man was jucapacitated by ſick- 
nels, or- otherwiſe, for the management of his eſtate, who was 
ſo proper as his eldeſt ſon to be entruſted with it, who was one 
day to ſucceed to the wholc. fortune ? In like manner, in the 
preſent calamitous ſituation of his Majeſty, who, with ſo much 
propriety, could ſupply the defect of the Royal Authority, as the 
Prince of Wales, who, in the natural courſe of events; would 
ſucceed to the throne of theſe kingdoms. As they meant to 
entruſt his Royal Highneſs, with all the Regal Power but what 
was mentioned in the Reſtrictions, he could conceive no reaſon 
whatever, why he ſhould not be entruſted with the whole of the 
Royal Authority. When he conſidered the public character of 
thole who propoſed this plan, he could not doubt, but they had 
proper grounds for their conduct; he ſtill, however, was under 
the neceſſity of ſaying, that he could not perceive what thoſe 
grounds were. 

His Lordſhip next obſerved, that it had been ſtated, that the 
whole of the caſe was to be found in the Precedents. He had 
referred to them, and he did not find the Precedent ſo much re- 
lied on; that of Henry the Sixth bore out the argument that had 
been grounded on it. Henry the Sixth was only a few months 


> 


old, and was born and reigned in dark and barbarous times; 


whereas George the Third had long reigned over a free and 
happy people, 1n an enlightened age. In the reign of Henry the 
dixth, the principles of che Conſtitution were but little under- 
ſtood ; in that of George the Third, the principles of the Con- 
ſtitution were clearly marked out and aſcertained, and well 
known to all ranks of men in this country, Much had been 


reſted 


1 
reſted on the argument, that there was no diſtinction between 
an Heir Apparent and an Heir Preſumptive. He ſaw a wide 
diſtinction. His preſent Majeſty was a man of middle age; the 
Heir Apparent was a man of ſeven-and- twenty. Henry the 
Sixth was a child nine months old; his uncle, the Heir Pre. 
ſumptive, coniiderably advanced in years. He faid, he would 
but lay down this one pſlulatum, which could not be denied, 
that theſe four perſonr would live the ordinary period of human 
hte: this was a reatonable ſuppolition. It would therefore fol. 
tow, that the uncle of Henry the Sixth could never fucceed; 
whereas the preſent Prince of Wales mult ſucceed to the throne, 
and therefore the two caſes were unlike. He grounded a logical 
deduction on this ſyllogiſm. As the power of the Regent was 


in itſelf weak and precarious, ſo the whole of the Regal Power 


was more neceſlary to him than even to a King. It was un- 
doubtedly neceliary in all its extent to a King, or if it was not, 
he held and exerciled ſome degree of power that was miſchievous, 
But this the King neither did, nor was permitted to do by the 
Conſtitution. The government of this country was a limited 
monarchy, and the King did not act injuria licentia, like the de- 
ſpots on the continent, who ſet no limits to their authority, and 
often exerciſed it for the moſt cruel and oppreſſive purpoſes. 
He contended, in particular, that the power of creating Peers 
ought not to be taken from the Prince, in order to lie dormant. 

With reſpect to his Majeſty's houſehold, he conceived, the 


greateſt part of it to be uſeleſs. Our feelings, however, fre- 


quently got the better of our ſober judgment, and this, he ſaich 
was the caſe at preſent; for, although it was his opinion, that 
the eſtabliſhment was in a great meaſure uſeleſs, yet he owned, 
he ſhould not at preſent like to ſee the office annihilated ; and 
that their unhappy Sovereign, upon his recovery, might have 
reaſon to complain, that they had taken advantage of the hour of 
his diſtreſs, to ſtrip him of his domeſtics, This he could not 
approve of, loaded cven as the nation was with taxes, But he 
faw no end to theſe limitations : for upon the ſame principle 
that they were made, they might make others, and even anni- 
hilate the whole regal power. That his Majeſty's houſehold 
was neceſſary to a King, he entertained not a ſhadow of doubt; 
for ſubordination was abſolutely neceſſary to the peace and happi- 
neſs of every community; and thoſe external enſigns of royalty, 
which all ranks were capable of perceiving, and were deeply im- 
preſſed by, were of no ſmall importance for attaining this de- 
tirable end. If this power was neceſſary to a King, then ought 
it not to be transferred to a Regent? The preſent ſubject was 
not a party queſtion. If it were he would ſay, non agitur dt 
publico commodo, ſed utrum Czſar aut Pompeius polſideat rempubli- 


cam; dic ergo, Cato, quid tibi refert iſta contentio# It _ — 
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whether this man nor that man ſhould be Miniſter, but what was, 


moſt conducive to the public good, and agreeable to the Conſti- 
tution. If it ſhould be ſaid, certain powers were withheld from 
the Prince, becauſe it would have been unſafe to have entruſted 
them with him, this was at once confeſſing that he was unfit for, 
the office. But if he was to be truſted with thoſe powers, that 
were now intended to be committed to him, he ſaw no reaſon, 
why he ſhould not be entruſted with the whole of the Regal 
power. A venerable common lawyer had deſcribed two bodies, 
as cor. tituting the perſon of a King, a natural body, that was 
ſubject to paſlions, and a political body, that was free from paſ- 
fon, and immortal. The natural demiſe of the King, by death, 
was the ſeparation of theſe two bodies from each other; and he 
contended from analogy, that, on the preſent occaſion, although 
the political capacity of the King remained entire, his natural 
capacity was gone, and that there was a temporary political de- 
miſe, But although the Prince had no {trict Right to ſucceed. 
to the Regal Power, during the incapacity of his father, becauſe 
there was no law that expreſsly ſaid ſo ; yet, from analogy, he 
had ſuch a claim as he could not be diveſted of, but for reaſons 
which would juſtify his being excluded from the throne. He 
faid, if there was any weakneſs in the reaſoning of this venerable ' 
common lawyer, it was, that the caſe he probably had under 
conſideration (for he was not certain) was a natural demiſe, but 
{ill it applied ſtrongly to the preſent caſe. — 

It had been urged by a noble and learned Lord, who firſt 
ſpoke, that unleſs theſe reſtrictions had been impoſed upon the 
Prince, his Majeſty, when he recovered, and came down to that 
Houſe, might ſce faces which were new to him, probably ſuch 
as he would not like to ſee, and that he might find himſelf ſur- 
rounded by his enemies. His Lordſhip ſaid, he did not wiſh 
to uſe any aſperity of expreſſion, but he could not help think- 
ing this was highly illiberal, for he was ſure the King had no 
enemies. It was paying but a poor compliment to the two great 
perſonages. He was certain the Prince of Wales, would have 
no friends but thoſe of his family, and of the Conſtitution ; and 
he was as certain, that his Majeſty would not be offended in 
ſeeing thoſe men in that Houſe. 

He ſaid, he was ſenſible that friendſhip could only ſubſiſt 
among equals, it was a maxim he had learnt at ſchool, and there- 
fore he did not pretend to be a friend to the Prince of Wales; 
but he confidered himſelf as a friend to the whole Houſe of 
brunſwick, becaule they had been friends to the Conſtitution of 
this country, and had maintained the rights and liberties of the 
people, He ſaid, he believed no man in that Houle uttered any 
popolition which he did not believe. He had taken the liberty 
to ſubmit theſe obſervations to their Lordſhips, as ſober enqui- 
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ries after truth, He concluded with giving it as his decided 


be entruſted with all the Regal Powers, 
In the courſe of his ſpeech the Biſhop, amidſt a variety of 


5 other points, which he put very forcibly, ſtated, that his 


enemies, he well knew, had reported him to be a favourer 
of republican principles. They might poſſibly ſeize on this 


occaſion, to charge him with being an advocate for prerogative, - 
but he was neither a friend to republican nor prerogative prin- 


ciples, neither to an ariſtocracy, nor a democracy, but to that 


Juſt equilibrium of the three powers, which formed that excel. 


lent fabrick, the Britith Conſtitution. 

Lord Sandwich ſpoke with great plainneſs, but with ſtrong 
ſenſe and force of argument, againſt the reſtrictions. His Lord- 
ſhip ſaid, he might well feel alarmed, at riſing after fo able and 


ſo eloquent a ſpeaker as the noble and learned prelate, but he 


wiſhed to prevent a fourth eſtate being introduced into the Con- 
ſtitution, and, as the noble and learned prelate had not moved 
any amendment, he would take the liberty of introducing one, 
His Lordſhip went through all the various arguments, that had 


been advanced in the other Houle of Parliament, againſt limit- 


ing the powers of the Regent, and introduced feveral pertinent 
obſervations, in reply to Lord Camden's argument; among 
others, obſerving, that the caſe was not that of ſuffering a te- 
nant in tail to cut down timber, but to plant a tree on the fa- 
mily eſtate. He ſpoke of the injury that muſt reſult to the em- 
pire, and the damp that would be caſt on the ardour of public 
ſpirit, by reſtraining the Regent from conferring the honour of 
Peerage on meritorious 1 he aſked whether it was like- 
ly, when his Majeſty ſhould recover, that he would feel unealy 
at ſeeing the moſt deſerving ſea-officer, who had done as much 
ſervice to his country, as ever had been done by an officer ſince 
a ſhip had worn a pendant, the gallant Lord Rodney ſeated on 
the ducal bench? He reprobated the conduct of Miniſters in 
deſerting ſuch a man, ſuffering him to ſink almoſt into the earth. 
He ſpoke of his Majeſty's fituation, as by no means ſuch as to 
warrant ſanguine expectations, obſerving, that in the courſe of 
his life he had learnt the bitter leſſon of ſad experience. He 
mentioned the Reſolution agitated ſome years fince, that the 
power of the Crown had increaſed, was increafing, and ought to 
be diminiſhed ; declaring, that he had voted againſt the maxim 
being convinced of the contrary; but that now thoſe who had 
voted with him againſt the Reſolution, were for diminiſhing the 
influence of the Crown. His Lordſhip added a variety of other 
pertinent arguments and obſervations, to enforce his opinion, 
which we paſs over, in order to get to the more important pa!l 


of the debate) and concluded with moving to add to the ew 


pinion, that his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales ovght to 


( 31 ) 
tion, by way of amendment, the words, “ for a time to b 
limited.” ; 2 | 5 
The firſt Reſolution was then agreed to, and the ſecond being 
read, * that his Royal Highneſs ſhould- not have the power of 
creating any Peers, except the ſons of his Majelty, having at- 


on Lord Sandwich's amendment, “ for a time to be limited.“ 
Lord Sydney oppoſed the amendment, upon the ground of the 
abſolute impoſſibility, under the circumſtances of his Majeſty's 
illneſs, of fixing any time; in what a diſagreeable dilemma would 
not the Houſe be involved, aſked his Lordſhip, ſhould they agree 
to limit the reſtrictions to ſix or twelve months, and at the end 


of that time, his Majeſty, though he might not be recovered, 


might be on the point of perfect recovery. His Lordſhip con- 


| tended, that moving the amendment was a tacit admiſſion of the 


propriety of the Reſtrictions. 


Earl Carliſle was againſt the whole of the Reſtrictions, which 


went, he ſald, to create a weak Government, and a ſtrong Op- 
poſition. He ſupported the amendment, wiſhing that ſome part 
of the evil of the Reſtrictions might be done away by their be- 
ing limited, but he would not allow, that therefore the Reſtric- 
, tions ought to paſs. He ſpoke ſhortly on the inguſtice of ſuſ- 
pending the prerogative of creating Peers; and noticing what 
had fallen from the noble and learned Earl, of the Parliament 
bringing in a bill for creating a Peer, declared a remedy of that 
fort, to be much worſe than the diſeaſe, and, in his opinion, 
highly unconſtitutional, The doctrine of the two Houſes hay- 
ing the power of creating Peers, being held by ſo great a cha- 
racter as the noble and learned Earl, was, he ſaid, ſo contrary 
to every thing that he had hitherto underſtood of the principles 
of the Conſtitution, that he called on the noble and learned 
Lord for an explanation. | 
The Lord Preſident. ſaid, the noble Lord had miſconceived 
him; he did not tay. the two Houſes of Parliament could create 
a Peer, but that the Parliament could, 


tion to be equally unconſtitutional with the original aſſertion, 
The Earl of Derby, in a looſe ſpeech, but replete with ſtrong 
ideas, argued againſt the Reſtrictions, and combated ſeveral of 
the poſitions of the Lord Preſident, In particular, he aſked whence 
the noble and learned Lord derived his information, that the pre- 
ſent Miniſters were to go out; and anew Adminiſtration to be 
formed? He conceived, he muſt have inferred it from a conſci- 
ouſneſs, that the preſent Adminiſtration had treated the Prince of 
Wales ſo ill, as to feel themſelves unworthy of his confidence. 
His Lordihip reprobated the idea of the other Houſe having any 


ulic On- 


tained the full age of twenty-one years, the queſtion was put 


Lird Carliſle was ſtill diſſatisfied; he conſidered the explana- 


participation in the creation of Peexages, as in the higheſt degree, 
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unconſtitutional ; when he ſaid this, he declared it was well known 
he was partial to tae other branch of the legiſlature ; becauſe, 


being the popular eſtate of the realm, from tne circumſtance of 


the Members of that Houſe being liable to be frequently fent back 
to their conſtituents, they were molt likely to ſpeak the real ſen- 
timents of the people at large, who, in a Government, conſti- 
tuted as ours was, deſerved every poſſible degree of reſpect and 
attention. \ 

Earl Fitzwiltam roſe, and, in a ſhort ſpeech, reprobated the 
doctrines that had been advanced in the courſe of the ſeveral diſ. 


cuftions, that had taken place on the ſubject of the Regency, as 


tending more and more to reduce the Conſtitution from the prin- 
ciples of a limited Monarchy, and change it to the principles 
of 2 Republic. His Lordſhip, in particular, complained of what 
they had that day heard from the noble Earl at the head of his 
Majeſty's Council, who had ſtated in argument, that no evil 
could reſult from paſſing the Reſtriction, diſabling the Regent 


from creating a Peerage, becaule that the two Houſes of Parlia- 


ment could, in effect, grant a Peerage, where the caſe ſhould be 
of a nature to render ſuch a diſpenſing of the honour of nobility, 
not only proper but neceſſary. His Lordſhip charged this ſettle- 
ment as in the higheſt degree unconſtitutional, and faid, he 
ſhould, in conſequence, think it his indifpenſible duty, to come 
forward with a declaration, condemning all ſuch doctrines as re- 
pugnant to the principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution ; and he 
would do it the very firſt opportunity, the next day, if it 
ſhould be vacant, of which he deſired their Lordſhips to take 
notice. 

The Lord Pre/ident roſe again, and after obſerving, that the 
noble Lord would only vote a tru, it he had kept his word, 
re-ſtated what he had ſaid, inſtancing the precedent in the reign 
of Henry the Sixth, of the Act of Parliament paſſed to ennoble 
Sir John Cornwall. He ſaid a variety of inſtances could be 
given, of Peerages ſo granted by the authority of Parliament, 
and that a Peer fo created, was not, in his opinion, the worſe 
for it. | 

Earl Fitzwilliam declared, he was confirmed in the neceſſity 
of coming forward with the declaration he had intimated, his 
intention of ſubmitting to their Lordſhips ; his apprehenſions, 
of what he before much doubted -whether he had heard cor- 
rely, were aſcertained by the noble and learned Earl's having 
re- aſſerted the republican doctrine, he had before advanced, and 
maintained that the two Houſes of Parliament was not an unfit 
channel to canvaſs for a Peerage. : 

The Lord Preſident defired, that if he had looſely ſtated any 
point relative to the ſource of honours, ſuch as a creation to the 


Peerage, that advantage might not be taken of any _— 
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2 linguæ that might have eſcaped him. No man was mor 
convinced than he was, that the Crown, and its ſpontaneous will- 
was the conſtitutional ſource of Peerage. In the inſtance he had 
ſtated, the fact was as he had deſcribed it; during the minority 
of Henry the Sixth, Sir John Cornwall had been ennobled, in 
conſequence of an Act paſſed, to enable the Regent to grant the 
honour. His Lordſhip faid, an abundant variety of Peerages, ſo 
created, might be adduced, and, ſurely, an honour ſo conferred, 
whether by the Crown, or the perſon exerciſing the Royal Autho- 
tity in behalf of the Crown, was not the worſe for the previous 
advice and conſent of both Houſes of Parliament. 


Earl Fitzwilliam ſaid, worſe and worſe ! He was certainly 
ſpeaking in a Republic, and not in a limited Monarchy, The 


noble and learned Ear}, he had firſt underſtood to mean, that the 
honour in queſtion had been beſtowed in conſequence of a regular 
Act of Parliament, but he now learnt, that it was merely at the 
inſtance of the two Houſes of Parliament, He was more than 
ever, therefore, confirmed in the neceſſity of coming forward 
with his propoſed declaration, and he ſhould feel for the Conſti- 
tution, if their Lordſhips did not lend him their ready concurrence 
when he did bring it forward. His Lordſhip ſaid, a confirmation 
of the neceſſity of his bringing forward the declaration he pro- 
poſed, was a noble Lord's having lately ſtood up and avowed, 
that the proceedings going on were intended to delude, and throw 
duſt in the eyes of the public, | 

The Lord Preſident again repeated his acquieſcence in that doc- 
trine, which no man, who knew any thing of the Conſtitution, 
could object to, viz. that honours and rewards were derivable 
from the ſpontaneous will of the Crown, and that only. He was, 
he ſaid, as much an enemy to Republican principles as the noble 
Earl. He had never meant to inſinuate, that the Peerage could 
fairly and conſtitutionally originate in a proceeding of the two 
Houſes of Parliament, at their own inſtance, but at the inſtance 
of the Regent, intimated through the medium of the Houſes of 
Parliament, and in ſuperaddition to the will of the Regent having 
the ſanction of their advice. 

Lird Portchefter charged the Lord Preſident with having ſaid, 
that the creation of Peers depended on the concurrence of the two 
Houſes of Parliament, a doctrine highly unconſtitutional | 

The Lord Preſident denied that he had ſaid a ſyllable that came 
near the idea ſtated by the noble Lord; he had not talked at all of 
te concurrence of the two Houſes, but of an act having paſſed 
the immediate inſtance of the Regent, ſignified expreſsly to be 
ſuch, which authoriſed the enobling Sir y Cornwall. He 
repeated it, that abundant inſtances of Peerages, created by Par- 
lament, could be adduced, but deſired, if by any looſe and un- 
parded expreſhon, he had been underſtood to intimate, that, it 
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was his opinion, the . honour of the Peerage could originate in 
any other ſource than the pure, ſpontaneous will of the Crown, 
or the perſon. exerciſing the Royal Authority, he might ſtand 
corrected, and be conſidered as having withdrawn any ſuch ex- 
preſſion. | | 


Lord Portebeſter roſe again, and with great warmth imputed the 


dangerous doctrines broached that day, and all the unconſlitu- 
tional opinions advanced, one after the other, from time to time, 
from the imprudence of the Houſes not having, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, purſued the plain, direct, and obvious line of their duty, 
that of declaring his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales Re. 


gent, and, by that means, 13 that _—_ that had led 
el 


to accumulated difficulty and danger. His Lordſhip denied, that the 
preſent Miniſters were, or ought to be conſidered as Miniſters, they 
were the late ſervants of the Crown, and at preſent were Uſurpers, 
| Whe had arrogated to themſelves offices, which they had no right 
to hold, and clinging to office to the laſt moment, continued in 
the exerciſe of authority, after their truſt and powers were at an 
end; their only object, he faid, could be to ſhare the ſpoils of 
Government, by providing places, penſions, ſinecures, &c. for 
their friends and adherents— 

Lord Oſborne (the Marquis of Carmarthen) called the noble 
Lord to order. His Lordſhip faid, he was ſure the noble Lord 
would forgive him for his interruption, fince it wonld afford him 
an opportunity of recollecting himſelf, and he was perſuaded, that 
when he became cool, he would feel the injuſtice of applying 
ſuch a term as Uſurpers to thoſe who cettainly could not, under 
the prefent circumſtances, be deemed Miniſters, but who, ne- 
vertheleſs, were under the neceſſity, on a principle of duty and 
honour, obvious to the underſtanding of every man of common 


ſenſe, not to leave their offices till ſuch meaſures had been taken 


with the advice and conſent of Parliament, as fhould render it 
 fafe for the public, that they ſhould quit thoſe diſagreeable ſitua- 
tions, and embrace others of greater eaſe, ſecurity, and com- 
fort. The taſk of propoſing the meaſures neceſlary to be adopted 
in the preſent arduous criſis, had devolved on thoſe who had the 
honour to ſerve his Majeſty, at the time that he had been ſeized 
with his illneſs, and furely it was no very enviable taſk ; the noble 
Lord, therefore, he truſted, would ſaffer them to proceed in the 
"diſcharge of their duty, relying as he might ſafely do, that they 
were as anxious to retire, as he could with them, from the irk- 
ſome ſituation in which they then felt themſelves placed. The 
noble Lord had thought proper to impute to the noble and learned 
Earl at the head of his Majeſty's Councils— 

Lord Portebeſter rofe haſtily, and ſaid, what the noble Lord 
was then ſaying was not to order; his Lordſhip therefore reſumed 
his laſt ſpeech, and proceeded to enumerate the monſtrous evils 


that had followed from the delay that the late ſervants of the * | 
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had been guilty of. Among other enormities, he ſtated that no 
longer ſince than Monday laſt, two men had been butchered by a 
public execution, at a time when, from there not exiſting a Go» 
vernment, the door 6f mercy was barred to them. Thoſe un- 
fortunate convicts, therefore, had been deprived of the fair chance 


(of which every other convict, during the exiſtence of an actual 


Government enjoyed), the opportunity of applying to the foun- 
tain of mercy, to obtain either a temporary reſpite, or a final re- 
prieve. Another circumſtance of a fimilar nature, his Lordſhip 
laid, had occurred in Scotland, the circumſtances of which, as he 
had been informed of them, (for he knew them not from his own 
knowledge) made his heart bleed at their recollection. He had 
heard two men had been executed there, after it had been inti- 
mated to the late ſervants of the Crown, that one of the witneſſes 
againſt them on their trial, was believed on no light authority to 
have been the perpetrator of the crime charged upon one of the 
unhappy men conv'ed, and who had fince ſuffered. His Lordſhip 
enlarged on theſe facts, and admitted that he ſpoke with warmth, 
the ſubject being of a nature which, he freely contefled, arouſed 
his feelings, and put it out of his power to argue coldly. 
Lord Sydney urged the injuſtice of any charge being made 
againſt his Majeſt y's ſervants, in ſo ſudden a manner, and of fo 
extremely delicate a nature, without its being reduced to ſuch a 
ſhape and form, as ſhould admit of the parties charged making 
a regular defence. With regard to the perſons executed in Scot- 
land, though he ſpoke wholly unprepared, he believed, he ſhould 
be able to ſtate the facts correctly. The two perſons were con- 
victed after a full and ſolemn trial; applications had afterwards 
been made to Government, ſtating, that a witneſs on one of the 
trials was charged by the convict with having been guilty of the 
crime alledged againft him, and of the perpetration of which he 
had been convicted; repeated arreſts of execution had been ſent 
down, and ſince the trial of the witneſſes in queſtion, the Law 
Officers of the Crown in Scotland, had ſignified to Government, 
their clear and thorough conviction, that the perſons under ſen- 
tence were, beyond all queſtion, guilty of the crimes of which 
they had been convicted, and the execution of the law had, in 
conſequence taken place. With regard to the execution in Lon- 
don, they were two perſons convicted of murder, who were, by 
the authority of a ſpecial ſtatute, obliged to be executed within a 
ſpecified period of time, unleſs fome circumſtances had been fig- 
nihed to have come out on their trial, to make the interpoſition 
of the Royal clemency neceſſary. If, however, his Lordſhip had 
any charge to make againſt thofe wha had the honour to ſerve his 
Majeſty, it behoved the noble Lord, in candour and fairneſs, to 
give regular notice of his intention, in order to enable thoſe ac 
to prepare for their _— 
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. 
Lord Porte hſter declared he perſiſted in his aſſertion, but that 
he meant no charge againſt Miniſters; he had merely imputed 
the melancholy facts that he had mentioned, to the delay that had 
taken place, and he repeated his words, that the convicts executed 
had been butchered, having been debarred of the opportunity of 
applying by Petition, or otherwiſe, for that mercy, which, had. 
there been an exiſting Government, there would have been an 
opportunity of their applying for. His Lordſhip quoted Judge 
Blackſtone's Commentaries, in which the venerable author ſtates, 
that ſo tender and humane is the criminal law of England, that if | 
a convict, after receiving judgment, loſes his ſenſes, it is uſual to 
| ſtay the execution, from the idea, that if the priſoner had retained | 
his ſanity of mind, he might poflibly have ſuggeſted ſome plea, | 
ſufficiently ſtrong, to have induced Government to have mitigated a 
the ſeverity of his ſentence. -4 
Lord Sydney ſaid, God forgive him! but he had thought; when 
he had heard his Majeſty's ſervants charged with being Ulurpers, 
and that they ſtaid in office merely to thare the ſpoils of Go- 
vernment, and provide places, penſions, &c. for their friends and 
adherents, that ſomething like a charge had been made againſt 
them. 

Lord Porte boſter again inſiſted upon it, that what he had aid, 
was no charge againſt his Majeſty's ſervants. He had urged it 
as an argument, to prove the fatal conſequences reſulting from 
the delay that had taken place in making the legiſlature complete; 
and as one of the moſt prominent of thoſe evil conſequences, he 
ſhould perſiſt in maintaining it to be, ſince the perſons executed, 
though, perhaps, all guilty of the crimes alledged againſt them, 
to the utmoſt extent of thoſe crimes, had certainly been executed 


without having an opportunity of appealing by various means, to N 
the conſtitutional fountain of mercy, in the ſame manner as other 10 
convicts had been enabled to appeal. — 
Lord Kenyon declared, he could not fit ſtill, and hear a charge 1 
of ſo ſerious a nature, urged with ſo much warmth and vehe- * 
mence againſt a Judge. If the fact were true, that the noble is 
Lord alledged, it muſt have been owing to the criminal neglect i 
of one of the Judges ; he had hoped, therefore, that the noble 1 
and learned Lord who had ſat near the noble Lord, who | 
had made the charge, as he had been ſo much longer 4 the 
Judge than he had, and, poſſibly, might have known the "ap 
fact in queſtion, as far as referred to the London execution, He 
would have riſen, and ſet the noble Lord right. His Lordſhip he 
ſtated, that if on the trial of a perſon, convicted of a capital » 
crime, circumſtances came out on the trial, that warranted the a , 
Judge to ſuppoſe the conviction was founded on erroneous prin- wh 
Ciples, it was his duty, to reſpite the convict; that this had been wie 


done from time to time, and, he might ſay, from year to yea! 


If, therefore, any favourable circumſtances had come out on _ | 
tria 
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trial of the two perſons executed on Monday laſt, it was the duty 
of the Judge, who tried the criminals, to have reſpited them; 
and, if he had neglected this high duty, the men had not been 

jutchered, but murdered, which was in the contemplation of law, 
2 much higher offence, and the Judge, Who had been guilty of 
ſuch an act of criminal neglect, inſtead of being ſuffered to go in 
fate to Weſtminſter Hall the next morning, ought to be 
ſeized in his fur robes, dragged from the ſeat of juſtice, and hur- 

ried to that dungeon, in which the two unfortunate ſufferers had 
lngered their laſt hours of exiſtence. His Lordſhip, for this 

reaſon, called upon the noble Lord to make good his charge, to 

put the parties accuſed, whoever they might be, (for he declared, 

he knew not who was the Judge in queſtion upon their trials), 

and bring the guilty perſons to that condign puniſhment, which, 

if the charge was true, they moſt undoubtedly merited. His 

Lordſhip apologized to the Houſe, for having thus ſuddenly intrud- 

ed himſelf upon them, but declared, that he ſhould have held it 

criminal to have fat ſilent, when ſuch a charge was made upon a 

Judge, and he had been in hopes, that the noble and learned Lord, 

to whom he had before alluded, and who, at all times, ſpoke with 

ſo much more authority than he could pretend to do in that Houſe, 

would have riſen, and ſaved him the trouble, that he had felt 

himſelf obliged to give their Lordſhips. 1 

Lord Portchefter declared, he ſtill perſiſted in what he had faid, 
but denied that he either had made, or had meant, to urge any 
charge againſt a Judge. He had not known when he firſt ſpoke, 
who the Judge was, who tried the criminals convicted at tne 
Old Bailey. He had that moment learnt, that the Judge was his 
own relation, and a man for whom he entertained a ſincere reſpect; 
but that altered not the truth. He had mentioned the facts to 
which he had alluded, as proofs of the various evils that had re- 
ſulted from the delay that had been ſuffered to take place in re- 
ſtoring the Sovereign Authority, and though he believed the 
perſons executed, to have deſerved their deaths, and knew, that 
two of them were executed in conformity to an expreſs ſtatute, 
he ſhould, nevertheleſs, contend that they were deprived of that 
chance of mercy which the Conſtitution allowed all convicts to 
take advantage of, and which other convicts enjoyed. 

Lord Loughborough declared, he had not meant to have troubled 
their Lordſhips that night, and for an obvious reaſon, he not only 
was unable to ſpeak at any length, but ſcarce able to breathe. 
tle lamented, that both at the beginning, and at the concluſion-of 
the noble and learned Lord's ſpeech in that Houſe, he ſhould have 
alen occaſion to impute to him an inattention, the imputation 
af which muſt neceſſarily have given him pain. Undoubtedly, 
te had been a Judge ſome years longer than the noble and learned 
Lord, and he certainly felt ſo much reſpect and eſteem for the 
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Judges in general, ſo much conviction of the probity and honour 
of every one of them; he might ſay ſo much of the ſort of 72 


tion, implied by the term commonly uſed in their mode of ad- 
dreſſing each other, that had he heard any thing that tended, in the 
ſmalleſt degree, to impeach their integrity, or arraign their con- 
duct, he ſhould have thought it his duty, to have ſtood up, and 
deſired, that the imputation might have * reduced to a ſhape, 
and a form capable of being combated. But he had heard no- 


thing like this; a noble Lord ſpeaking plainly, on the evils re- 
ſulting from the preſent conjuncture of affairs, had ſtated, that 


certain convicts had been debarred the opportunity of appealing 
to the beſt attribute of the throne before them, and of ſoliciting 
through the different channels of ordinary application that cle. 
mency, the peculiar ornament and glory of the Crown, With 
regard to the ſuppoſed imputation, on any one of the Judges, he 


denied that any exiſted ; a Judge might try a priſoner, paſs the ſen. 


tence of the law upon him, (which undoubtedly was the ſentence 


of the law, and not the ſentence of the Judge), and not feel 
himſelf entitled to report in his favour, hen he ſaid this, he 


ſpoke from his own experience ; it had happened to him, and that 
more than once or twice, or thrice, that he had tried priſoners; 
they had been capitally convicted; he had carefully reviſed all the 
circumſtances of their trial, and not being able to diſcover, to the 
ſatisfaction of his own mind, a ſingle reaſon to juſtify a report in 
their favour, had reported, that he could not think himſelf war- 
ranted in recommending them to mercy. He had done this, 
and, nevertheleſs, mercy had been more than once extended to 
perſons of that deſcription ; and he very believed, on a very fair 
and proper principle. He ſaid, he particularly recollected a caſe 
in Norfolk, where four priſoners had been capitally convicted, 
and he had not, upon the moſt ſcrupulous reviſion of the trial, dif- 
covered to his own conviction, any difference in their caſes ſepa- 
rately conſidered, that appeared to him to warrant his reporting 
of one more favourable than of another; it happened, neverthe- 
leſs, that the Royal mercy was extended to one of them, and he 
thought very fairly, it having been conſidered, that it was poſ- 
ſible one out of the four might be ſaved, without injury to the 
effect of the law. His Lordſhip ſaid, in ſtating theſe facts, he 
did not heſitate in the leaſt to riſk his own character for humanity 
as a Judge. He had always held it to be more huniane, as well 
for the example of others, as for the enforcement of the object 


and intention of the penal ſtatutes, where the guilt was evident 


and glaring, rather to let the law take its courſe, than wy miſ- 
taken lenity, to multiply offenders, and accumulate the ſacrifices 
at the ſhrine of what was falſely conſidered the ſanguinary fpirit 
of our criminal laws, Being upon his legs, he faid, he would 
make one effort more, with a view to faye their Lordſhips _ 

| trouble. 
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trouble. His Lordſhip then took notice of what had paſſed be- 
tween the noble Lord at the head of his Majeſty's Council, and 
2 noble Earl near him, relative to a Peerage being created by the 
authority of an Act of Parliament. His Lordſhip ſhewed the 
miſchief of encouraging any ſuch idea obtaining ground, and 
frongly urged the danger of its admiſſion, as a doctrine autho- 
riſed, even by the ſanction of an individual Peer of Parliament, 
delivered in debate, reminding their Lordſhips, that although, 
admitting the noble and learned Earl's doctrine in its fulleſt ex- 
tent, a Peerage Bill might originate in a meſſage delivered, either 
at the inſtance of the Crown, or at the inſtance of the Regent, 
nevertheleſs, the Houſe of Commons would immediately be let 
into their ſhare of creating a Peer, the honour of the Peerage 
would be put to the vote, and thence a moſt unparliamentary in- 
terference of the other Houſe, with the conſtitution of that Houſe, 
would be eſtabliſhed, a doctrine too monſtrons to be permitted 
for a ſingle moment! His Lordſhip reaſoned with his uſual per- 
ſpicuity and force of argument on this grand objection, to the 
countenancing of ſuch a plan, and after ſtating that he hoped, 
the noble and learned Earl would, by a full diſvowal of the doc- 
trine, render his noble friend's * 44 appeal to the Houſe un- 
neceſſary, proceeded to ſay a few words on the uſe and advan- 
tage reſulting from the power of creating Peers remaining entire, 
free, and unreſtrained, in the hands of the Executive Govern- 
ment, as an incentive to public ſpirit and public virtue. His 
Lordſhip ſpoke of the ancient mythological fable, repreſenting the 
Temple of Honour as placed behind the Temple of . Virtue, 
meaning thereby to inculcate the doctrine, that all who obtained 
admiſſion to the latter, muſt neceſſarily paſs through the former, 
lince it was ſuppoſed, that no perſon ccould deſerve honour, who 
had not manifeſted proofs of virtue. His Lordſhip contended, that 
if the doors of the latter temple were cloſed, it was a virtual ſhut- 
ing up of the exterior. 
he Lord Preſident roſe once more, and ſaid, he ſhould be ex- 
tremely unhappy, if he had not made what he meant intelligible 
by his explanations, and if he had not reſcued himſelf from all 
polſible imputation of either broaching or maintaining uncon- 
ſtitutional doctrine. He therefore begged leave to — that 
he had not entertained any the moſt diſtant idea of laying down 
poſſtions repugnant to the ideas the conſtitution ſupported. re- 
pecting the creation of Peerages; and if any words that had fallen 
tom him, had warranted ſuch a ſuppoſition, he begged to be un- 
derſtood, as having retracted every expreſſion of that tendency. 
Earl Fitzwilliam, under this ample diſavowal of the Lord Pre- 
ldent's intention, to advance any unconſtitutional doctrine, pro- 
leſſed himſelf fatisficd, | 
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The Lord Chancellor roſe, for the avowed purpoſe of drawing 
the attention of their Lordſhips back to the ſubject of the queſtion 
before them, from which he conceived the Committee to have 
been ſtrangely led aſide. His Lordſhip profeſſed himſelf to have 
entertained a wiſh, that inſtead of anſwering the argument of the 
noble Earl, who had threatened to introduce an abſtract propo- 
ſition, and call upon the Houſe to vote a truiſm, the noble and 
learned Earl would have challenged the noble Earl to have come 
forward with his propoſition, and take the ſenſe of the Houſe on 
it. The noble and learned Earl was right in his argument; it 
was indiſputable, that Peers had been created by the authority of 
Parliament, In point of fact, in a certain period of our hiſtory, 
Peers were as often created that way as any other. With regard 
to the noble Lord who had charged Miniſters with uſurpation, 
and had talked of the butchery of certain convicts who had ſuf- 
fered the ſentence of the law, he imputed much of the violence 
of that noble Lord's charges againſt Miniſters, to the natural 
warmth of his temper, which would not allow him to reflect on 
the injuſtice of ſuddenly and looſely urging an accuſation againſt 
men, whoſe characters for integrity, rectitude, and a faithful diſ- 
charge of the duties of their office, were as dear to them as any 
principle of action on which the noble Lord might pride himſelf, 
Jet the noble Lord recollect, that a charge of having iuffered 
men to be butchered, was of that ſort to which no human breaſt 
could ſubmit, and that he and every other man, ſtanding in a 
Public and reſponſible ſituation, muſt neceſſarily feel that ſuch a 
charge ought not to be ſlightly urged. If the noble Lord thought 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of any fact, to ground either of his charges 
upon, (for charges he ſhould contend, moſt undoubtedly, that they 
were) let him come forward and ſtate them. But the noble 
Lord ought to ſtate them ſpecifically and in form z let the noble 


Lord attack him like a man, and he would anſwer it as a man, 


but he ought not to be expected to fit ſilent, and hear himſelf 
arraigned in the grofſeſt manner, without endeavouring, at leaſt, 
to repel the blow. The Lord Chancellor, in the courſe of this 
ſhort ſpeech, manifeſted a conſiderable ſhare of indignation, 
which ſeemed to make an impreſſion on the Houſe, and to carry 


their feelings in a ſimilar train with his own, 


Lord Stormont began with declaring, that meaning as he did, 


- to claim their Lordſhips indulgence, when the ſubject of the 


Reſolution, reſpecting the King's houſehold, ſhould come on, 


he would not, at that late hour, enter into any diſcuſſion of the 
various matters not immediately connected with the queſtion, 
that had inadvertently ariſen in the courſe of the debate, but 


would endeavour, as briefly as poſſible, to ſtate his ſentiments 
reſpecting the Reſtrictions as to the Peerage, and the amendment 


ſo properly moved by the noble Earl. He declared, he would 
| | ſupport 


$8 1 
ſupport the latter, though he by no means approved £0 a. 
friction itſelf, which he thought came with a very ill grace 


tom thoſe, who had exerciſed the power of the Prerogative with 


a liberal hand, and thence held out to the world that in their opi- 
nion, at leaſt, the power of making Peers, was peculiarly eſſen- 
tial to the exiſtence of a good Government. In the courſe of 
five years, the preſent Adminiſtration, his Lordſhip faid, had 
created forty-two Peers. Calling his Majeſty's reign therefore, 
for the ſake of eaſing the average, only five-and-twenty years, 
in that period, if the Prerogative of making Peers were exer- 
ciſed in proportion to the ratio of the laſt five years, no leſs than 
two hundred and forty Peers would have been created in the 
preſent reign 3 which if it were true, as the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majeſty's councils had ſtated, that there ought to be 
a certain quota of Peers only created in every reign, was a pretty 


large quota for the preſent reign. His Lordſhip argued, the ne- 


ceſſity for this Prerogative of the Crown to be freely exerciſed 
by the perſon or perſons, whoever he or they might be, that re- 
preſented the third eſtate, and appealed to the Houle itſelf, whe- 
ther, if the power in queſtion had not been exerciſed during the 
laſt ten years, the public and the country would not have ſuf- 
fered many great inconveniences. Among other material loſſes 
that Houſe in particular would have ſuſtained, it would not have 
had the advantage of the preſence and abilities of the two noble 
and learned Lords, -who had juſt ſpoken. In order to enforce 
his argument reſpecting that diſadvantage (a diſadvantage which 
he was perſuaded their Lordſhips would admit with him to have 
been a real and a ſubſtantial one, had they ſuffered it) he would 
go a little into detail, which was ſometimes the moſt effectual 
mode of reaſoning, Ever fince the diſcuſſion of the queſtion, re- 
ſpecting the Regency, they had loſt two perſons of great charac- 
ter and conſequence in the country (Lord Grantley and the late 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons) and it was impoſlible to 
lay, what farther ravages the fell tyrant, whoſe irreſiſtable power 
they muſt all one day ſubmit to, whether crowned, or not, might 
make among them. At preſent there were not more than hve 
noble and learned Lords, members of that Houſe, who uſually 
attended. No one of theſe five (Lord Camden, Lord Bathurſt, 
Lord Thurlow, Lord Loughborough, and Lord Kenyon) could 
render their natural exiſtence, like their reputation, immortal; 
it was impoſſible, therefore, to ſay how ſoon their Lordſhips 
might be deprived of the benefit of their aſſiſtance. Should ſuch 


an unfortunate event (which no man could more ſincerely depre- 


cate than he did) take place, and the Regent be deprived of the 
power of adding-to the Peerage, to what a ſituation would that 
Houſe be reduced? In what a lamentable condition would the 
property of the kingdom ſtand ? Cauſes of appeal of infinite 

| | | magnitude 
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magnitude and importance, involving queſtions of great legal 
ſubtlety, might come before them, and ſurely none of their Lord. 
ſhips would ſay, that the iſſue of appeals, of that deſcription, 
ought to reſt on the deciſion of integrity alone. The afliſtance 
of Peers of profeſſional knowledge, was clearly indiſpenſable, 
and yet from the caſe he had put, their Lordſhips would fee, that 
if the Reſtriction, diſabling the Regent from making Peers, were 
adopted without its being, as the amendment propoſed, confined 
to a limited time, they would be expoſed to the chance of being 


deprived of ſuch very neceſſary aſſiſtance. Lord Stormont rea- 


ſoned upon the ſtrong neceſſity of preſerving the whole chain 
of ſovereign authority entire. Ihe firſt link, he ſaid, ought to 


be faſtened to the foot of the throne, and proceed regularly, link 
by link, to its termination. Let them (as they had been well 


adviſed) beware how they ſhut the door upon the power of cre- 
ating Peerages. The door once locked, they would no longer 
have the key in their poſſeſſion, nor would it be in their power 


to obtain it again. He reminded their Lordſhips, of the pride 


and vanity natural to human nature, and thence argued againſt 
their own weakneſs, which might induce them to reſiſt any at- 
tempt hereafter to reſtore that branch of the prerogative. He 
reminded them of the Regency bill, that had been introduced in 
the reign of George the Firſt, and recapitulated all the circum- 
ſtances of it (nearly as they were ſtated by Lord North laſt Fri- 
day in the Houſe of Commons) obſerving, that the Miniſter of 
that day, who was undoubtedly a man of ability, ſtood upon 
the baneful ground of introgucing diſſention into the _ fa- 
mily, and poiſoning the ear of che Sovereign againſt the Prince 
of Wales, the Heir Apparent. He dwelt moſt emphatically on 
the pernicious effect of ſuch conduct, and laboured it with ſin- 
gular energy. His Lordſhip afterwards cautioned the Commit- 
tee, againſt conſulting to take from the Regent any part of the 
royal prerogatives, contending, that as his government, from 
the uncertainty of its duration, and its want of permanency, 
would unavoidably be weaker than that of the Crown, it ought 
to have the benefit of being armed and fortified with every power 

nted to the Crown, in aid of its executive authority ; and 
aflerting, that if it were inſiſted on, that powers were given to 
the Crown, that were not abſolutely neceflary to the government 
of the Regent, the plain inference muſt be, that more powers 
were poſſeſſed by the Crown than were abſolutely neceſſary, and 
all ſuch ſuperabundant powers, every man would adinit, muſt 


be miſchievous, and ought not to remain a moment longer. 


His Lordſhip took occaſion to allude to the conduct of Richard 
Duke of York, of whom they had heard ſo much before, who, 
in the character of Guardian of the Kingdom, during the inhr- 
mity of Henry the Sixth, put the Great Seal to a Commres 
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iſued in the name of the King, purporting to authorize the 
levying of troops to proceed againſt the traitors which traitors, 
ſo deſcribed, were no other than the Queen herſelf, and all thoſe 
who had, from principles of loyalty, ventured to ſupport the ſink- 
ing cauſe of Henry the Sixth. "This he inſtanced as a proof of 
the dangerous abuſes that might be grounded on a fiction of law 
repreſenting the King's authority, and in confirmation of it, he 
mentioned, that a ſimilar Commiſſion had been iſſued in France, 
in the name of the Queen of Henry the Third, of that kingdom, 
by the young Duke of Guines, who, in his early career, affected 
to have the jupport of the Government for his object, in taking 
up arms, but who ultimately endeavoured to ruin the intereſts 
of the beſt Monarch that ever fat on the throne of France, Hea- - 
ry the Fourth. | | : 

His Lordſhip added farther arguments, and collateral obſerva- 
tions, but there were few, if any of them, little different from 
thoſe agitated and offered by different oppoſition ſpeakers in the 
Houſe of Commons. 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, he would lay out of the caſe for the 
preſent, every conſideration that did not immediately refer to the 
Reſolution, not with a view to avoid the diſcuſſion of every part 
of the various topics, that had been introduced into the LEE 
that day, but as he ſhould have a future, and, he truſted, a full 
opportunity of diſcuſſing them —_— and to the utmoſt ex- 
tent. He gave as a farther reaſon for ſo doing, that he meant 
to confine what he ſhould then trouble their Lordſhips with, to 
that Reſolution and the Amendment then before the Committee. 
Before, however, he did fo, he muſt take the liberty of declar- 
ing, that he concurred completely with the noble Viſcount in 
that poſition, that he had laid down with ſo laudable an em- 
phaſis, viz, that the man who endeavoured to ſow diſſentions in 
the royal family, and to ſet the different branches of it at vari- 
ance, deſerved the execration of his country, and acted with 2 
degree of baſeneſs beyond any other ſpecies of human depravity. 
He truſted, however, from the little that he had been able my 
of the royal circle, that there was no probability of any ſuch 
event, as a diſunion in the family taking place, and therefore he 
hoped, inſtead of attempting to inſinuate, that her Majeſty's 
holding the patronage of the houſehold, was likely to operate to 
tne diſadvantage of the Government of the Regent, it would be 
inſiſted upon on all hands, as more likely to be exerciſed to its 
lrength and its advantage. He declared, he felt what had fallen 
from a noble Earl early in the debate, as the moſt handſome 
thing that had been ſaid upon the ſubject, in the courſe of the 
liſcufions relative to the Regency in either Houſe of Parliament. 
He alluded, he ſaid, to the noble Earl's emphatical declaration, 
luat he was 9/ perfect convinced, that the patronage. of war 
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royal houſehold was not likely to be exerciſed by the exalted 
perfonage, in whoſe hands the Reſolutions went to place it, to 
the diſadvantage of the Prince Regent, her ſon. That was the 
true point of view to regard it in, and for the peace and quiet of 
the country, it ought to be fo argued. His Lordſhip ipoke of 
the amiable conduct of the Prince of Wales, and ſaid, to ſuch a 
mother he cculd not but act with every poflible tenderneſs and 
regard. He was proud to confeſs, he thought the Houſe highly 
obliged to the Prince, for 3 ſet the Queſtion of Right, 
which had accidentally been ſtarted, and he verily believed with- 
out any ſerious intention of inſiſting on it, completely at reſt, by 
the very explicit and ſatisfactory meſſage, that they had all heard 
delivered with ſo much propriety and force in that Houſe. For 
that they were already indebted to his Royal Highneſs, and he 

_ truſted they ſhould be ſtill farther indebted, for various inſtances 
of good ſenſe and proper regard, to what concerned the quiet 
and intereſt of the public. 

After more comment on the neceſſity and probability, of the 
continuance of the moſt perfect harmony and union in the royal 
family, his Lordſhip proceeded to notice fome of the arguments 
that had fallen from noble Lords, who had ſpoken againſt the 

queſtion in the courſe of the debate. | 
He began this part of his ſpeech with declaring, that he had 
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| not clearly underſtood the logical definition of Right, as ſtated 
in two kifſerent ways by a noble and learned prelate. The no- 
ble and learned prelate had quoted Grotius, as ſtating the right t 
of any man, to be “ his moral right to poſleſs himfelf of any d 
thing conformable to law.“ Now this definition, his Lordſhip - 
faid, could not apply to the Regency ; ſuch an office as that of f 
2 Regent not being recognized by any part of the common, or b. 
of the ſtatute law, and conſequently no analogy of law could be 1 
brought to bear upon it; nor, indeed, did Grotius mean it to * 
refer to any ſuch matter, but (for he well recollected the paſ- th 
ſage) to refer ſolely to a right exiſting in a ſtate of nature. The * 
- other definition, that the learned and noble prelate had quoted of 
from a different authority than that of Grotius, viz, © a moral Wl 
right to pofleſs any thing con/i/tently with law,” warranted not the 
the application of the inference, that the noble and learned pre: the 
late had drawn from it; becauſe if it could be deemed a fair argu- del; 
ment to ſay, that the Prince of Wales had a right to the Re- faig 
gency, becauſe it was not inconſiſtent with any known law for oy 
him to poſſeſs it, it might with equal fairneſs be ſaid, that the ſuf 
noble and learned prelate had as good a right to it, upon the very func 
fame ground of reaſoning. Another remark made by the noble not 
and learned prelate, was relative to the natural demiſe of his "KI 
Majeſty ; the noble and learned prelate had argued, that his Ma- H 
> and 


jeſty having been, by infirmity, rendered incapable of , 
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his politic capacity, was to be conſidered, during the eontinu- 
ance of ſuch incapacity, as having undergone a natural demiſe 
and therefore to be in a ſtate of temporary natural demiſe, His 
Lordſhip reaſoned upon this poſition, and contended that it was 
the clear language of law and the coſtitution, that nothing but 
the death of the King could be deemed the natural demiſe of 
the Sovereign. After enforcing this by argument, he proceeded 
to ſhew, that, by a ſubſequent part of the Biſhop of Llandaff's 
ſpeech, the noble and learned prelate had forgot what he had ſaid, 
of the temporary natural demiſe of the King, and had reaſoned 
upon his natural and political capacity remaining ; he meant, 
he ſaid, where the noble and learned prelate had ſuggeſted the 
plan, that he thought the two Houſes ought to have purſued, 
viz, that of calling upon the Prince to act legiſlatively in the 
name of his father. All commiſſions and inſtruments of autho- 
rity would, in that caſe, neceſlarily have the Great Seal of Eng- 
land annexed to them, and they would, his Lordſhip ſuppoſed, 
run of courſe in the name of George the Third, which would 
be abſurd, if the King could be ſuppoſed to have undergone a 
temporary natural demiſe. _ D 

His Lordſhip reminded Lord Stormont, that the precedents 
of Henry the Sixth's reign were not, it was evident, thought 
equally ill of, as his Lordſhip had imagined, in all parts of the 
country, ſince the noble and learned prelate had fo heartily ap- 
proved of the precedent of the tranſactions, on the death of Henry 
the Fifth, that he had declared, he had wiſhed the whole prece- 
dent had been gone upon. The noble and learned prelate, he 
muſt obſerve, was miſtaken in ſuppoſing the two caſes, that of 
the minority of Henry the Sixth, and our preſent ſituation, to 
be at all ſimilar. When Henry the Sixth became King, there 
was no Parliament, no Judges, no Sheriffs, nor any other Offi- 
cer to carry on the law, or the public buſineſs; whereas now 
there was a Parliament exiſting, regularly convened, and in full 
force, The adminiſtration of juſtice proceeded, and the proper 


| officers were capable of executing their reſpective functions. 


His Lordſhip here ſtated the tranſactions that took place on 
tie acceſlion of Henry the Sixth, of the Chancellor's carr ing 
the Great Seal to him in his cradle, the Duke of Glouceſter's 
delivery of it to the then Maſter of the Rolls, &c. &. He alſo 
lad, that notwithſtanding ſo much had been faid againſt the pre- 
cedents afforded by the reign of Henry the Sixth, Lord Chief 
Juſtice Hale relied on them as good authorities for moſt of the 
tundamental principles of our Conſtitution, He owned, he did 
not diſlike the idea ſuggeſted by the Biſhop of Llandaff, and ſaid, 
lomething might in future be made of it. | 

Having noticed all theſe matters, he denied that all the powers 
and prerogatives of the Crown, could be neceſſary for the Re- 
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gent, and contended, that it was their duty to reſerve ſomething 
to mark the rank and dignity of the King's perſon, who ought 
not to be ſtripped of every rag, and aeg of royalty. He 
commended the independent ſpirit of Lord Fauconberg, that 
had induced him to repel the idea, of the Lords of his Majeſty's 
bedchamber being at the beck of the Miniſter for the time being, 
but ſaid, he had been a little ſurprized that the noble Lord ſhould 
have ſo far miſtaken the noble Earl at the head of his Majeſty's 
council, as not to have ſeen that the drift of the noble Earl's 
argument, had been to reſcue the Lords of the bedchamber from 
the calumny caſt on them elſewhere. He ſaid, when the noble 
Viſcount had talked of taking power from the Regent, he was 
perfectly at a loſs how to underſtand the phraſe. Where was 
it to be found, that there either exiſted any ſuch officer as a 
Regent, or if there could be found that there had exiſted any 
fuch office, what were its powers defined? He denied that there 
ever had exifted, in the contemplation of law, fuch a thing as a 
Regent. He had heard of King's Lieutenants, Guardians of the 
Realm, Protectors, &c. but never before of a Regent, and con- 
ſequently a Regent could poſſeſs no other power than the two 
Houſes choſe to beſtow. He argued againſt there exiſting a 
neceſſity for the Regent to have a power to make Peers, and 
maintained, that more real influence would reſult to the Regent's 
government, from their having the power to make expectations, 
than could poſhbly be the cafe, were they to be enabled immedi- 
ately to make Peerages. He ftated, that he knew but of two 
modes of making a Peer, viz. the one, of fummoning perſons 
to that Houſe by writ, or creating Peers by patent, both of 
which were neceſſarily inherent in the Crown, as the fountain 
of honour, and could not with ſafety be lodged in other hands; 
| nor ought they at any time to be put in truſt for the Crown, un- 
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leſs in caſe of abſolute neceſſity, and no ſuch cafe, he preſumed, 
would be pretended to exiſt at preſent. With regard to the 
amendment propoſed by the noble Earl, he admitted that the 
Reſtrictions muft in their nature be temporary, but the difficulty 
hy in the poſitive uncertainty, to what time the King's recovery 
might be delayed; to declare therefore generally, that they 
' ſhould continue only for a time to be limitted, was by no means 
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| removing the difficulty, Whenever his Majeſty's phyſicians 
| ſhould, unfortunately for the country, pronounce his Majeſty's 
malady to be ſo confirmed by continuance, that his cure was, in ( 


their opinions, either impoſſible or highly improbable, he ſhould 
then think the operation and effect of the Reſtrictions ought to 
- ceaſe and determine, and Parliament would, at all times, have 
it in its power to make the proviſions neceſſary for this purpoſe. 
With regard to what had been faid, of the riſque of leaving the 


removal of the Reſtrictions to the danger of future contingen- 
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cies, he ſaid, he had full confidence in the honour and inde- 
pendence of that Houſe, and did not doubt but that the ſame 
degree of honour and independence would continue, and that 
when the fit time for taking off the Reſtrictions ſhould arrive, 
that Houſe would willingly co-operate with the other eſtates of 
the realm, in putting a legal end to their duration. 

His Lordſhip, in the courſe of his ſpeech, denied that any 
perſon who had acted as Guardian of the Realm, Protector, &c. 
had ever poſſeſſed the full exerciſe of the Royal Prerogative, that 
ſelf-conſtituted Regent, Richard the Third, alone excepted. 
He alſo juſtified what had been deemed a fiction of law, and ri- 


diculed it as ſuch, declaring it to be the only conſtitutional mode 


of proceeding that could be reſorted to; and obſerving, that if 
the Reſtrictions propoſed were objected againſt, he ſhould expect 
to hear what trick thoſe who oppoſed them, would have adviſed 
the adoption of, as a more ſafe, more reſpectful, and more legal 
mode of proceeding, in a caſe fo difficult and embarraſſing. He 
farther took notice of a variety of other matters of argument and 


obſervation, that had been urged and ſuggeſted in the courſe f 


the debate, and raiſed a general ſmile, by ſaying emphatically, 
when ſome Lords exclaimed Hear] bear that he hated flat- 
tery as much as he difliked its reverſe. * 

Lord Stormont replied to the Chancellor, and inferred from 
what he had laid down as a principle in the eſtabliſhment of the 
Reſtrictions, that they were to be permanent. The noble and 
learned Lord had faid, that when it was certain his Majeſty could 
not recover, the Reſtrictions ſhould be taken off, but not before. 
Now, till his Majeſty did actually recover, it never could be 
certain that he would, though it might be extremely probable. 
The Reſtrictions, therefore, might be ſaddled on the Regent 
for twenty years, if his Majeſty ſhould live ſo long, under the 
preſſure of his preſent calamity. 

Earl Fitzwilliam and Lard Hawkeſhury ſaid each a few words 
in explanation; after which, the queſtion having been repeatedly 
called for before, the Committee divided : 


For the amendment = 67 
| Againſt it - 93 
Majority for the Reſolution of the Commons - 26 


On the next Reſolution, the Committee again divided : 


For the Reſolution = 94 
Againſt it — - 66 
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Lord Stormont roſe, and in a very few words, ſtated his ob- 
;jection to the Reſolution as it then ſtood, obſcrving at the ſame 


ing, he conſidered it as unneceſſary to take up their Lordſhips 


time,“ be added to the Reſolution. 


n r 
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then under conſideration; he referred to all the diſcuſſions that 


cluded, by alluding to a noble Lord's having, on a former day, 
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- The difference between the two diviſions was cauſed by Lord 
Radnor, who divided with the minority on the firſt, going with 
the majority on the ſecond, | 

The diſcuſſion of the remaining Reſolution, concerning the 
Queen's eſtabliſhmeut, and the houſehold, was reſerved for to. 
morrow ; to which, a little before twelve o'clock, the Houle 


adjourned. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 23. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
STATE or ru NATION. 


Lird Walſngham in the Chair, when the third Reſolution 
being read by the Clerk, | - 


time, that as ſo much had been ſaid on it the preceding even- 


time, but ſhould content himſelf with making a ſimilar motion 
to that which was then done by the noble Earl ; and he there. 
fore moved that the words, „ And to be continued for a limited 


Tord Cathcart followed the noble Viſcount. and = a ſpeech 
of very conſiderable length, entered at large into the queſtion 


had taken place on the ſubject, and dwelt for ſome time on 
each, without however, as far as we underſtood, ſtarting a ſin- 
gle new idea. He complimented adminiſtration for having in- 
troduced a plan which fo perfectly met his approbation, and con- 


expreſſed. his wiſhes for an early opportunity for diſcufling the 
queſtion; and yet, although that opportunity had occurred, 
his Lordſhip had not ſaid a ſingle word upon it, | 
Lord Rawdon finding himſelf thus perſonally called upon, de- 
clared he had not the leaſt objection to giving his ſentiments fully 
and fairly upon the Reſolutions at large; they were, he was free 
to ſay, not Racks as he had wiſhed might be introduced ; becauſe 
they were, in his opinion, by no means calculated to ſettle the 
preſent unhappy buſineſs ſo well as it might have been done—he 
objected entirely to the ſyſtem of placing any reſtrictions upon 
the Regent; he was appointed to act for his father, during his 


melancholy ſituation, and for the advantage of him, an the 
: country 
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country at large; now, how was it poflible that he ſhould be 
enabled to effect any thing for the benefit of either, if he was to 
be deprived of the means and power? Theſe reſtrictions, and the 
arguments that had been made uſe of in their ſupport, abſolutely 
hore the complexion, that it was neceſſary to protect the afflicted 
dire from any innovations of the ſon; but ſuch an idea was not 
|; abſurd than unnatural, for leaving the virtues of the preſent 
Heir Apparent entirely out of the queſtion, and ſpeaking in the 
abſtract of a, inſtead of the Prince of Wales, could any man ſup- 
poſe, that if he poſſeſſed any inclination to intrude upon the rights 
of the Crown, that he would be enabled to find an adminiſtration 
hardy and abandoned enough to ſupport his ambitious projects, or 
a Parliament A 7 Arann and profligate to give countenance 
toany ſuch meaſure ? He would undertake to anſwer the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the caſe in the negative, for the virtues of a Sovereign 
like ours, endeared him to all hearts, and muſt make every man 
in the country ready to ſtand forward, to preſerve him from the 
ſhadow of inſult or indignity. His Lordſhip then went into the 
merits of the Reſolutions, upon the ground of their conſiſtencg 
with the conſtitution, which, after a moſt able diſquiſition, ha 
declared, it was his opinion, that in every point of view they were 
totally inimical to, and conſequently they ſhould not have his, nor 
ought they to have the ſupport of any man in that Houſe, 

The Marquis of Carmarthen thought the noble Lord had drawn 
concluſions that were not warrantable, upon the fair inveſtigation 
of the Reſolutions—they were founded upon that principle which 
he had, and ever ſhould confider as juſt and proper ; upon that 
xcount, and that only, he had given them his approbation and 
4/ hy As far as related to the noble perſonages, ſo often, and, 
pemaps, neceſſarily alluded to, it was his pride, that he had the 
honour of having lived, he would not re perſonal friendſhip 
with them all, becauſe, he thought, friendſhip too familiar a term, 
for an honour he ſhould never be able to expreſs his high and 
grateful ſenſe of. It was not often, he preſumed, to trouble their 
Lordſhips with any of his ſentiments, therefore, when he did, 
be hoped they would give him the credit to believe they were real, 
and as independant as any man's in that Houſe, for, although he 
night have, as moſt others had, a preference for a particular 
et of perſons in their political opinions, yet he truſted, he never 
— be found to attempt in himſelk, or ſupport deceptions 
in others, | 

The Marquis Townſhend complimented the Miniſtry, for their 
general economical ſyſtem, but could not conceive the preſent 
mangement to be a part of it. So large an eftabliſhment of 
Viite wands and gold ſticks, could hardly be wanted at Kew, any 
More than the aſhftance of the Life Guards would be required by 
Ir, Willis, He was ſorry to find that a ſpirit of party pre- 
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vailed ſo much in the ſettlement of the Government.—He had 
always diſliked party, and not the leſs, becauſe he had ſuffere 
by it. 5 | 

"Ar the Marquis had fat down, an altercation took place he. 
tween the partizans of Lord Kinnaird and the Duke of Chandos, 
reſpecting which ſhould ſpeak firſt. Lord Kinnaird had riſen he. 
fore the Duke, and was firſt nodded to by the Chairman; Lord 
Walſingham, however, afterwards ſhewed a diſpoſition to heat 
the Duke of Chandos in preference to his Lordſhip. The Houſe 
then became rather clamorous, one party calling on the Duke af 
Chandos, and the other on Lord Kinnaird. 

Lord Kinnaird gave up the point to the Duke of Chandos 
whom he conſidered to have a prior right to deliver his ſentiments, 
on account of the debate turning, on a queſtion in which he wi 
intereſted (the Houſhold). 

The Duke of Chandos then roſe, and ſpoke in ſupport of the 
Reſolutions, and againſt the amendment. His Grace delivered 
himſelf in moſt affectionate terms, on the illneſs of the Sovereign, 
with whom, he ſaid, he had lived in habits of reſpectful acquaint- 
ance for forty years. He aſſured their Lordſhips, he would 
much rather deliver up his office, which he was ready to de, 
than be ſuſpected of being influenced by it in his vote, the emo- 
luments of it were what he leaſt conſidered ; he had never con- 
need himſelf with any Adminiſtration, from the time he had 
firſt come into that Houſe, to the preſent moment. He had ſup- 
ported the preſent Adminiſtration from principle, and he kney 
them to be an Adminiſtration that had rendered many ſervices to 
the country. His Grace paſſed a warm eulogium on Mr, Pitt, 
and parodying what Mr. Pitt's father ſaid of General Wolfe, pro- 
nounced the preſent Chancellor of the Exchequer an * Heaven 
born Miniſter.” | | | 

The queſtion was then put upon the amendment, which being 
rejected, the original queſtion was carried without a diviſion. 

The fourth reſolution was next put, diſabling the Prince of 
Wales from interfering with the real perſonal property of the 


ing. | 

Tod Loughborough oppoſed it, upon the ground of the Reſolu- 
tions conveying an indecent and unjuſt ſuſpicion of the Prince of 
Wales, which ought not to be ſuffered to go forth to the public. 
His Lordſhip began a converſation on the ſort of property be- 
longing to the Crown, which was held jure coronæ, and on what 
was held otherwiſe, 

Lord Kenyon ſpoke in ſupport of the Reſolution ; the King, be 
ſaid, had a right to transfer forfeited eſtates, his copyholds, Ke. 
and it would not be fit, that that power ſhould be given to a0 


other. | 
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Lord Loughborough aſked, whether there was any noble Lard 
that would ſuggeſt the probability of his Royal Highneſs, without 
the limitation, attempting to ſell any of his father's poſſeſſions? 
And if no ſuch probability exiſted, where was the neceſſity for the 
Reſtriction ? x 

Lord Radnor ſpoke of Church advowſons as a peculiar part of 
the property of the Crown, | 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, he could not conſider the Reſtrictions 
2s reflections on the Prince of Wales. If he conſidered them on 
the ground of neceſſity, of providing againſt the Prince of Wales, 
he ſhould give his vote againſt them all; for, he was ſo confident 
of the goodneſs of his Royal Highneſſes heart, that were he to be 
entruſted with the moſt unlimited power, na degree of danger of 
an ill uſe of it might be expected. He begged their Lordſhips to 
remember, that in the diſcharge of their duty, they were nat to 
conſider of any reſpect due to this or to that perſon, but to decide 
a the occaſion required; if they did otherwiſe, they would do 
abſolutely wrong. They were to conſider the Reſolution as ap- 
plicable to a Prince of Wales, and to perſons in 2 they 
yere to give to the new office to be appointed, all eſſential powers, 
and no more than were eſſential. He did not ſuppoſe, that any 
perſons who might be about his Royal Highneſs, would advite 
him to alter the real property of his father ; he did not believe, 
that if he was ſo adviſed, he would follow the advice ; nor did he 
believe he would do it of his own will; but notwithſtanding he 
had ſo high an „ verse of his Royal Highneſs, he felt it his duty 
to put every gonſideration of perſonal reſpect out of the cafe; and 
conſidered the Reſolution as abfolutely neceſſary, and eſſential to 
the rights of the Crown. | | l 

Lord Loughborough was ſtill of opinion, that it was unneceſ- 
lary, and that it tended to nothing but a reflection upon the 
Prince, inſinuating, that unleſs he was reſtricted, he would pre- 
lume to diſpoſe of his father's property. His Lordſhip ſaid, it 
was conſidered as a libel, if any perſon ſent to another the cam- 
mandment out of Holy Writ, “ Thou ſhalt not ſteal, as it im- 
plied by the caution, that the perſon to wham it was ſent, was a 
thief; ſeeing the reſtriction in the ſame libellous light, he ob- 
jected to it as an unjuſt and unwarrantable reflection upon his 
Royal Highneſs. | 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, the Reſolution was not to be admitted 
«a perſona] reſtrictiqn, but as a general proviſion. | 
The Queſtion was then put upon the Reſolution, and carried 
without a diviſion. | 
The Fifth Reſolution, that relative to her Majeſty's having the 
cuſtody of the King's perſon, and the controul and management 
of the Houſhold, was next read. | 
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Lord Rawaon immediately roſe to move their Lordſhips to di- 
vide the motion. His Lordſhip appealed to the Chairman for in. 
formation, what ſort of motion he ought to make to anſwer his 
purpoſe, which was to divide the motion into three diſtinct pro- 
poſitions, as it would be a matter of convenience, to debate each 
ſeparately and diſtinctly. oe | 

This gave riſe to a deſultory converſation relative to the ſort of 
motion that would be regular. | 

Lord Lougborough ſaid, if the whole propoſition were put toge- 
ther, it would puzzle the debate, and perplex their Lord(hips in 
voting, becauſe there might be ſome noble Lords who would vote 
for one part, and ſome for the firſt and laſt, leaving out the 
middle, that which gave her Majeſty the power of removing and 
appointing officers. His Lordſhip therefore recommended, that 
the motion might be divided as propoſed by the noble Lord. 

Earl Bathurſt ſaid, being a Reſolution ſent up by the Houſe of 
Commons, their Lordſhips could not divide it. The only queſ- 
tion they could put, was to move, © that the Committee do agree 
to this Reſolution of the Houſe of Commons,” and then any 
noble Lord who wiſhed to get rid of any part of it, might move 
by way of amendment, to leave out ſuch and ſuch words. If the 
motion had originated in that Houſe, they would have hac full 
command over, and might have divided it and ſubdivided it as 
they pleaſed. | . | 

Lord Rawaon again ſaid a few words on the convenience that 
would reſult from dividing the motion. | 

The Duke of Richmond argued againſt it, he thought the queſ- 
tion by no means complicated or embarraſſed, the ſecond and 
third parts naturally followed from the firſt, and, in his opinion, 
the component parts went together; if the Houſe thought they 
were improper, it would be right to divide the queſtion. | 

Lord Rawdon ſaid, he would move that the queſtion be now 
divided, | 

Lord Loughborough reaſoned upon the manifeſt injuſtice of 
forcing any noble Lord to vote for the whole of the three Propo- 
fitions connected together. He ſaid, perhaps, no perſon would 
object to the firſt Propolition, viz. that of committing the care of 
his Majeſty's perſon to the Queen, but many might object very 
forcibly to the ſecond part, and be extremely averſe to putting 
the patronage of the Houſhold into her hands, from a perſuaſion 
that it ought to go along with the other patronage annexed to 
Government. . 

The Lord Chancellor aſked whether a motion had ever been 
known. to be made in either Houſe for dividing the queſtion? For 
his part, he was ready to take it as a clear Propoſition, that the 
firſt and ſecond Propoſitions went together, and that the third 
naturally followed the two former. If any perſon thought © — 
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tree parts were ſingle and ſeparate Propoſitions, he might take 
the means of ſeparating them, but he could not do it by a motion 
to divide the queſtion. His Lordſhip ſaid, it had fallen to his lot 
to have read a conſiderable part of the Journals of that Houſe, and 
of the other, and a motion to divide the queſtion, was a motion 
perfectly new to him, the regular queſtion always being, © that 
theſe words ſtand part of this motion.” 5 ä 

The Marquis Toꝛunſbend ſaid, the motion appeared to him to 
de peculiarly complex; he wiſhed to vote for one part, but not 
for another. 

Lord Loughborough thought it a fair propoſition, that a com- 
plex queſtion be divided, | 

The Tord Chancellor roſe with ſome degree of warmth, and, as 


heproceeded in his ſpeech, he worked himſelf up into ſtill more. 


His Lordſhip faid, in what manner the noble Lords conceived it 
poſiible for the King to be placed in the hands of her Majeſty, 
without giving her the ſuperintendance and controul of the Houſ- 
hold was to him inexplicable. His opinion was, that all that be- 
longed to the Houſhold muſt, at the ſame time, with the care of the 
King's perfon, be put under her Majeſty's controul and manage- 
ment, There was no other way of preſerving the King's dig- 
nity, but keeping him with all his Royal attendants about him. 
If they ſeparated the Reſolution, they might as well proceed to 
treat the King as an ordinary individual and put him out on 
board wages, or ſend him to one of thoſe boarding houſes that 
take in unfortunate people. If they meant to abandon his Ma- 
jeſty, in his preſent bereaved ſituation, let them act in that man- 
ner, and that indeed would be the only manner to make ſhift 
without the royal houſehold going to the Queen, and then it 
would be in vain for that and the other Houſe of Parliament to 
loſe their time, in inventing the means of preſerving the rights 
of their Sovereign, and reſtoring him to his former power, and 
former ſplendor, for they might never expect a cure. Let the 
Committee remember, that the Queen was to have the care of the 


| royal patient, not as a wretched being, deſtitute of friends, an 


obſcure individual, without name, without honour, without re- 
putation, forſaken by all the world, but as a King, whom his 
people looked up to with Joyalty and with affection, and with 
anxious wiſhes that he would ſoon be enabled to re-aſcend his 
Throne, and again diſtribute bleſſings on his grateful ſubjects, 
His Lordſhip here ſaid, with great emphaſis and energy, that he 
claimed for the King, all the dignity that ſhould attend a Royal 
perſon who was fick, and who was entitled to every attention, 
and every comfort that could be adminiftered to him in the hour 


of his calamity, and who ſhould dare to refuſe his requeſt ? It 


would, and it ought, his Lordſhip ſaid, to mortify the Queen, if 
the King was deprived of all the dignity that ſurrounded him, and 
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turned over to her in an unfeeling and irreverend manner; deſti- 
tute of attendance, deſtitute of every mark and token of Royal 
greatneſs. How muſt a wife, of her Majeſty's deſcription, re. 
ceive a huſband, under whoſe beloved ſhade ſhe had, for many 
years, been protected and made happy? Was there a man, who 
heard him, who poſſeſſed the ſenſibility common to every ordi. 
nary human breaſt, who did not ſympathize with her Majeſty's 
fituation ? He had heard, indeed, that from political ſpeculations, 
doubts had been entertained, with reſpect to the dignity that 
ought to ſurround his Majeſty's perſon, but no man alive to the 
leait ſenſe of loyalty, alive to a principle of compaſſion, alive to 


any one generous feeling, could ſurely venture ſo far to forget 
What was due to their ſuffering Monarch, as to ſeparate the ſe- 


cond from the former part of the Reſolution, He proteſted to 
God, he did not believe there was a fingle noble Lord in that 
Houſe, who wiſhed to {trip his Majeſty of every mark of royalty, 
and reduce the King to an abject and forlorn tituation, while he 
was labouring under a misfortune equal to any misfortune that 
had ever happened fince misfortune was known in the world, 
With regard to ſeparating the ſecond from the firſt part of the 
Propoſition, he reprobated the intention as a cruel idea, and ex- 
claimed againſt it in terms of great animation, aſking if ever ca- 
Jamity ſo ſhocking, if ever misfortune ſo ſevere was ſuffered to 
excite ſo little compaſſion where ſo much was due? That King, 


Deſerted in his utmoſt need 
By thaje his former bounty fed. 


His Lordſhip declared, the obvious feelings of mankind went 
is directly to the wiſh of paying every mark of reverence, reſpect 
and attention to the Sovereign in the hour of his miſery and miſ- 
fortune; that, he was perſuaded, the public would be ſhocked at 
the idea of that Committee perſiſting for a moment to helitate, 
whether the King ſhould be attended with the Royal Houſhold or 
not, His Lordſhip purſued his theme in tones, that in a peculiar 
manner overwhelmed the feelings of all who heard him, and be- 
fore he ſat down, his emphaſis became more governed, when he 
ſaid, he deſired not to be underſtood as intending, either by his 
argument, or the warmth with which his zeal had impelled him 
to deliver it, to preclude the debate, or bear hard upon any one 
of thoſe noble Lords who had intimated a wiſh to ſeparate the 
motion. | | DE 

As ſoon as his Lordſhip fat down, Lord Rawaen roſe; and faid, 


after having been in ſo extraordinary a manner alluded to by tie 


noble and learned Lord, it was impoſſible for him not to riſe and 


declare, that he was exceedingly concerned at what he had heard; 


nay, he would go farther, and when he took notice of the extra 
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ordinary tone and manner in which the noble and learned Lord 
dad delivered himſelf, he muſt attribute it entirely to the noble 
and learned Lord's intemperate zeal. There was not in that 
Houſe a noble Lord, who felt greater gratitude to the Sovereign 
than he did, or one who would be mare ready to convince him 
of his zeal to ſerve him, ſhould Providence permit him to reſume 
his Royal functions. But what, his Lordſhip aſked, had he done 
to provoke the ſingular mode in which the noble and learned 
Lord had expreſſed himſelf ? Candidly and abſtractedly from all 
motives of faction or party, he had appealed to the Houſe, on the 
ſuggeſtion of his own mind, and barely on the principle of con- 
veniency. Ought he, his Lordſhip ſaid, to be immediately at- 
tacked, and to hear it inſinuated, that he had acted in an irreves 
rend manner? The expreſſion, it was true, had been retracted 
as ſoon as it had been made; but he muſt contend, that it ought 
not to have been uſed at all, and, he muſt inform the noble and 
learned Lord, that he would be given the fame credit for candour 
in that Houſe, that he had, at all times, given the noble and 
earned Lord, In the further diſcuſſion of the ſubject, his Lord- 
ſhip ſaid, he muſt requeſt that the paſſions might not be appealed 
to, and he claimed for himſelf that ſame ſentiment of ꝓeſpect to- 
wards Majeſty, which the noble and learned Lord. had claimed 
on the part of the defencelels ſituation of the King. He had, 
his Lordſhip ſaid, adviſed, whenever he could take the liberty af 
adviſing, that the utmoſt moderation and temper might diſtinguiſh 
the courle of the future proceedings; and, he was perfuaded, they 
would all profit by it, were his advice followed. His Lardſhip 
then moved to leave out the ſecond part of the motion, ſaying, 
that by ſo doing, he did not mean that no other proviſion ſhould 
be made, but becauſe he thought he did his duty to the Houle, by 
moving, that the words be left out. 

The Lord Chancellor took notice of what Lord Rawdon had ſug- 
gelted of his having retracted what he had faid, and denied that 
he had either retracted, meant to retract a word, or retract a ſyl- 
lable, becauſe, he was perſuaded, he had not ſaid a ſyllable that 
he had any occaſion to retract, He declared he would repeat 
what he had ſaid when laſt on his legs, addreſſing it, as he had done 
before, to the Houſe at large, and the Committee conjaintly, and 
not to any individual Lord on either fide the Houſe. His Lond 
[hip here re-afſerted his opinion, that the Committee would 
ſhamefully neglect their duty, and leave the King in that deſtitute 
and wretched ſituation that he had deſcribed, if they ſeparated the 
ſecond part of the Reſolution from the firſt, and did not accom- 
pany the truſt of the Royal perſon in the hands of the Queen, 
with enabling her to diſcharge that truſt, by putting the Royal 
Houſhold, at the fame time, under her direction and controul, 
Lill the particular word which he had been ſuppoſed to have re- 
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traded was ſpecified, therefore, he hoped, it would not be thought 


that he had retracted any words whatever. His Lordſhip ad. 


mitted, with regard to the motion, that there was nothing more 


fair than to move to leave out words in a motion, but he hat 
never heard of moving to leave out words, unleſs it was firſt de- 


clared, that the mover meant to ſubſtitute better words, and put 


the Houſe or the Committee in poſſeſſion of the amendment, 
regularly, before the perſon propoſing it, attempted to clear the 
way for it. | | | 

Tas Stormont roſe and ſaid, that he conſidered the expreſſion 


of © thoſe his former bounty fed, as peculiarly addreſſed to him. 


He had, indeed, he owned, enjoyed the higheſt honours, and 


paſſed the moſt conſiderable part of his life in the poſſeſſion of the 
gr 


eateſt emoluments from his Majeſty ; and, therefore, he might 


ſuppoſed to have been one who came under that deſcription, | 
and had ſhared the greateſt part of the Royal bounty. But thoſe 


honours,. and thoſe emoluments were not, he conceived, now re- 
paid with ingratitude. He would ſay, with the noble Secretary 
of State, he loved his Majeſty, he loved the Prince of Wales, but 
he loved more the Conffitution. This declaration was made in 


the preſegce of ſome of the Royal Family, and he would not 
_ ſcruple to make it before his Sovereign, if he ſhould ever 


be reſtored to his preſence again. He begged their Lord- 
ſhips to conſider what might be the conſequence of the divi- 


Hon of power propoſed. There might be a competition, and, 


however delicately he might with to ſpeak upon the ſubjed, 
ſparks might ariſe which would kindle in a lame. He inſtanced 
the caſe of Cardinal Richlieu, who ingratiated himſelf with the 
mother Queen, and cauſed a variance between her and her fon, 


The perſon entruſted, he thought, with the King's cultody, 


ought not to have the diſpoſal of his Houſhold. It was cruel to 
throw her Majeſty upon a ſea of politics without a rudder, chart, 


or compaſs, No man had ever yet aſcribed to her any political 


interference whatever, If any word ſhould eſcape him, which 
might be made to bear any tendency to reflect on the Lords of 
the Bedchamber, or of the Houſhold, his Lordſhip diſavowed 
having entertained any ſuch intention. He knew all thoſe noble 
Lords in that Houſe, and had been honoured with the friendſhip 
of many, particularly with that of the noble Duke, [the Duke of 
Chandos], whom he could not but admire, for the manline!s 
with which he had delived his ſentiments on the preſent occaſion, 
His Lordſhip then adverted to the famous bill, to diminiſh 


the Influence of the Crown, and faid, that he thought the premiſes | 


unfounded ; but allowing the premiſes, the concluſion was irre. 


ſiſtible: if thofe powers were unneceſſary, take them away; if 


thoſe in the preſent cafe, whoſe general opinion was to ſupport 
the Adminiſtration, be it what it might, were willing to conſent, 


in this inſtance, to ſo much patronage being taken from the 
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Crown, as that of which it was now about to be deprived, 
they were guilty of a monſtrous ſoleciſm in politics. People 
who accepted places, ought to quit them, and not enter 
into a ſyſtematic oppoſition, becauſe that would be turning 
into the bowels of Government what was meant for its defence; 
Though perſonal diſtinctions were diſclaimed, Gentlemen had 
ſometimes relied upon them, and it had been atked, whether the 
diviſion of power between a mother and ſon would not tend to 
produce bad conſequences ? His Lordſhip obſerved, ſcarcely a . 
lingle inſtance in hiſtory had occurred of power being divided 
between a mother and a fon, from which miſchief had not en- 
ſued. The Queen might have ill adviſers. In ſaying that, they 
might indeed go near to direct a cenſure againſt themſelves, for, 
as yet, they were but ſtriking in the dark, Who her adviſers 
were to be, his Lordſhip knew not ; but ſhe certainly might have 
powerful adviſers in Council. They might perſuade her, that 
ſhe could not render a greater fervice to her fon, and to the 
country, than by attempting to reſcue the Prince himſelf from 
ſuch pernicious hands as thoſe in which he placed his confidence. 
Nothing, he ſaid, could ſtrengthen the oppoſition like a weak 
Government, and, from the intended diviſion of power, he ex- 
pected to ſee the ſtandard of oppoſition erected in the centre of 
the Queen's Palace, It was aſked, will you leave the King in 
that miſerable deſtitute ſituation, without his Houfhold Officers? 
Gentlemen, his Lordihip ſaid, had raiſed a ſhadow, had given it 
a hideous form, and combated the ſhadow they had raiſed. Thoſe 
Officers were attendants on the King only, when he was the re- 
preſentative of Majeſty. Would it not feem taunting to attempt 
to ſuſtain ſuch an idea at the preſent moment? Would not the 
places of the Houſhold Officers be mere finecures ? The queſtion 
therefore was, whether the dignity of his Majeſty would not be 
better kept up by the idea he had profeſſed, than by the hideous 
idea of the King's being unhappy on his reſtoration to health, at 
deholding new Officers of the Houſhold ? His Lordfhip faid thoſe 
Officers, who were removeable at the will of one perſon, and 
not of another, lived at preſent like the gods of Epicurus, with 
ue ſplendour and hoſpitality ; ſome in town, and ſome at their 
eats in the country. A diſtinction had been made between the 
Political and the Houſhold ſervants of the Crown ; but this was a 
liſtinction without a difference. Let Gentlemen give a defini- 
tion of a political ſervant, which does not apply to the Lord 
Chamberlain,” or the Lord High Steward. The ſtatute- book on 
the table would prove, that in the reign of Henry VIII. they 
were both called Great Officers of the State. Were not thoſe, 
he would afk, political ſervants? Was it intended to deprive the 
Regent of the right of naming his Majeſty's chaplains ? Did net 
{tat properly belong to the office of the Lord Chamberlain? It 
| Was 
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was ſaid, that we muſt provide againſt the exigency of the caſs; 
But this ought not to be by dividing the royal powers between 
the Prince and the Queen, and ſetting the fon at variance with 
the mother. The Romans never provided againſt parricide, be. 


cauſe they thought no child could be ſo unnatural as to be guilty 


of the crime. But this was the worſt of parricides. He de- 
clared fairly, that he had not conceived ſuch a plan was poflible 
to have originated in the preſent adminiſtration. Little did he 
ever conceive that a Right Hon. Gentleman, with whom he had 
not the honour of being perſonally acquainted, would have acted 
ſo differently from what might have been expected from inge- 


nuous youth, bright talents, and increaſing fame. He had ima. 


gined that the Gentleman alluded to would rather have exclaim- 


ed, let the tide of royal power roll on with undiminiſhed ſtream 
from father to ſon, from King to Regent. It ſhall devolve whole 


and entire from the Crown to its Repreſentative. 

His Lordſhip aſſerted, that he conſidered the royal powers and 
authorities, as a weight in the balance of the Conſtitution; 
when Gentlemen diminiſhed that weight, they altered the balance, 
It had been ſaid by one ſet of perſons, that it they were in Ad- 
miniſtration, they would conduct themſelves as they had hitherto 
done, but that, as the caſe at preſent ſtood, they would be care- 
ful and vigilant in watching the power of the Regent; that if 


public meaſures ſucceeded they would rejoice, and that the com- 


pariſon between the government which they had conducted, and 


that which was to be conducted by their adverſaries, would 


now more obviouſly appear. But his Lordſhip obſerved, there 
could be no compariſon if they crippled the government. He 


would only ſuggeſt to the Houſe the conſequences of a fettered, 


weak and debilitated government, which had the power of call- 
ing for ſervices that could not be vigorouſly exerted. He was 
ſurprized to hear a noble Lord, when ſurrounded with newly 
created Peers, declare, that the wax was ſcarcely cold before 
they had ſuffered the impreſſion to be obliterated. Let the 
Houſe conceive the conſequences likely to ariſe, if a King on 
recovering from his ſickneſs, finds that the former government 
had been weak and defective. He was proud to acknowledge 
himſelf to be one of thoſe, whom that King's “ former bounty 
had fed; but he would not have to tell him, upon his reſto- 
ration, that to ſhew his attachment to his Majeſty, he had con- 
ſented to cripple the government of his ſon: a government to 
be proſperous muſt be ſtrong ; and it was not probable that the 
King would conſider it as no offence, to have put ſuch meaſures 
into execution, as . tended to prevent the proſperity of the Re- 

ent; a father might, from a ſenſe of his own dignity, from con- 
7 of perſonal rank, from other motives, bring himſel 
to paſs by and look doyyn upon an inſult that was offered to 2 * 
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put he äppealed to every noble Lord, who, like himſelf, had the 
happineſs to be a father, if a parent ever reſented any thing more 
pointedly than an injury committed againſt his ſon, and when 
wounded in the perſon of his ſon, reſentment and indignation 
aſſumed a fairer and more animated form, and almoſt deſerved 
the name of virtue, : | £4 

The Lord Chancellor ſpoke in reply, and inſiſted upon it, that 
it was altogether unuſual to move to leave out words, without 
ſubſtituting other words in the room of them. He declared, 
nothing like an argument had been advanced to prove, that her 
Majeſty ought not to have the direction of the royal houſehold, 
to enable her to diſcharge her truſt of the care of the royal per- 
ſon, His Lordſhip maintained, that the Lord Chamberlain, 
Lord Steward, and Maſter of the Horle, although they were un- 
doubtedly great officers, were nevertheleſs intimately connected 
with the interior of the royal houſehold, and neceſſarily a part 
of it. He combated the arguments Lord Stormont had advanced, 
relative to the diſſentions in the royal family, and ſpoke of the 
unimpeached character of the Queen, who had not only acted 
well, but ſo well as never to have been even ſuſpected, but to 
have eſcaped the breath of calumny, for eight-and-twenty years 
together, as the beſt ſecurity that the patronage of the houſehold 
ſhould not be abuſed or perverted to party purpoſes. His Lord- 
ſhip added a variety of other arguments. 

Lord Loughborough roſe as ſoon as the Lord Chancellor fat 
down, and made one of the moſt eloquent and animated ſpeeches 
we ever remember to have heard his Lordſhip deliver. Hebe- 
gan with complaining of the want of candour in the noble and 
learned Lord, who had betrayed his noble friend, into moving 


to leave out the words of the ſecond propoſition, and now come» 


plained of his having done ſo. After dwelling upon this for 


lome time, his Lordſhip proceeded in a general and extenſive 


line of argument, to combat not merely the want of attention to 
conſtitutional principles, but the want of practicability; the 
whole plan, he contended, being more likely to weaken and 
embarraſs the Regent's government than to give it ſtability or 
aſſiſtance. He declared, the true deſcription of the Prince when 
he came in, would rather be that of a Commiſſioner for the 
Crown, a ſort of firſt Miniſter, than a Prince Regent, and he 


maintained, that the Prince would not be in poſſeſſion of as much 


power, as even in the Republican government of Holland was 
allowed their Stadtholder. He ridiculed the Lord Chancellor's 
argument, that the Lord Chamberlain; Lord Steward, and Ma- 
ſter of the Horſe, were materially concerned in the interior 
of the royal houſehold, was idle and inapplicable, aſking whe- 
ther the firſt ordered the dinner, the ſecond the rummers and 
towels, and the third ſhoed the horſes ? He alſo W ins 

| | itution 
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ſtitution of a double houſehold, which would be the caſe, when 
the proviſion was made for ſupporting the ſtate of the Regent, 
He faid, the Regent's houſehold would, he ſuppoſed, be made up 
of repreſentatives of all the other houſehold officers, and they 
ſhould have repreſentative white ſtaves, repreſentative yeomen 
penſioners, repreſentative beef-eaters, &c. &c. He with great 
ingenuity pointed out the poſſible danger that might reſult to 
public credit, foreign negotiation, foreign embaſſies, and in x 
great variety of other points of view, from the introduction of 
a double council, contending all along, that the Queen's coun. 
ci} would operate like what had been condemned by patriots of 
all denominations during the preſent reign, as inimical to the 
Conſtitution and deſtructive of all good government, viz. a de. 
gree of ſecret influence, that would pervade every operation, and 
counteract every effort of executive power. He inttanced the 
caſe of the Duke of Marlborough's being diſgraced, and the ob. 
ject of Sacheverall's trial being defeated in Queen Anne's time, 
and a variety of other hiſtorical facts in illuſtration and ſupport 
of his reaſoning, ultimately contending, that the effect of the 
whole ſyſtem of appointing and limiting a Regent, and at the 
fame time to withhold a portion of the powers that ought to be 
annexed to the executive authority, was to infuſe ſuſpicions into 


the public mind, injurious to the Prince, and to ſet up a weak, 


divided, and embarraſſed government. 


The Lord Chancellor in reply ſaid, the noble and learned Lord 


firſt preſumed a variety of poſſible abuſes of the practice of the | 


fyftem, and to make out moſt of them had put extreme caſes, 
but had not adduced one found argument to prove that the queſ- 
tion before the Houſe, viz. the Propoſition that the Queen, 
with the care of his Majeſty's perſon, ſhould have the direction 
of the royal houſehold, was unwiſe or improper. His Lordlhip 
faid, all that the noble and learned Lord had ſaid of a double 


houſehold, double council, repreſentative white ſtaves, repreſen- 


tative beef-caters, &c. was idle ribaldry. 
The Duke of Richmind very ably argued to prove, that the 
ſecret influence talked of by the noble and learned Lord, was not 


the ſpecies of ſecret influence that had been ſo often reprobated 


as deſtructive to all good government, which was a ſecret influ- 
ence near the perſon of the King, pervading and affecting all 


public meaſures, though unſeen. His Grace alſo anſwered many 


other points in Lord Loughborough's ſpeech very ingeniouſly 
and ſatisfactorily, and called upon the noble and learned Lord to 


explain a particular point, aſſerting as a reaſon for his earneſt- 


nels, the ſcandalous freedoms taken with truth, and with all 
public and private characters, in thoſe vile publications, the 
daily papers, ED 


. 
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Lord Loughborough gave the defired explanation, and joined 
in reprobating the news- papers, aſſigning as the reaſon, why he 
imagined they were ſo much encouraged, was the impunity with 
which they were ſuffered to diſſeminate ſcandal, detraction and 
falſehood, and the foul and depraved taſte of the times, which 
induced the public eagerly to ſearch for frivolity, folly, calumny, 
and lies, in preference to truth, fair argument, decent obſer- 
vation, and genuine wit. | 

Lord Kinnaird cloled the debate, by an animated ſpeech againſt 
the Reſolution, in which he replied to ſeveral paſlages in Lord 
Cathcart's ſpeech, particularly an attack that his Lordſhip had 
made on the argument of the Biſhop of Llandaff, 

The Committee divided on the amendment, when the num- 
bers were (that the words, moved to be left out, ſtand part of 
the queſtion) Contents 94—Not Contents 68. 

The main queſtion was then put and agreed to. 

The Houſe having been reſumed, the Report was brought up, 
the Reſolutions read, and the Amendment of the words “ for a 
limited time“ moved to each, and negatived. 

All the Reſolutions were then read and agreed to. 

A Proteſt, ſigned by a large number of Peers, was laſt night 
entered on the Journals againſt the Reſolutions, 

The Houte roſe at half after twelve o'clock. 
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The Houſe took into conſideration the Report from the Com- 
mittee, appointed to conſider the Reſolutions of the Commons, 
delivered at a conference on Tueſday laſt, 

And the ſaid Report being read by the Clerk, it was moved to 
agree with the Committee in the ſaid Report; and the ſame 
was [upon the queſtion) ordered accordingly. 


DISSENTIENT, | 

iſt, Becauſe we firmly adhere to the principles and arguments, 
on which we diſapproved the Reſolutions formerly paſſed by this 
Houſe, eſpecially when the legiſlative power of the two Houſes 
of Parliament, unconſtitutionally aſſumed by thoſe Reſolutions, 
Is meant to be employed to reſtrict or ſuſpend many important 
and eſſential branches of the royal power, at the moment of the 
declared incapacity of the King. | 

2dly, Becauſe we think the power of conferring the rank and 
privileges of the Peerage, as a reward to merit, is neceſlary to 
the Royal Authority, in order to atford an incitement to vigo- 
tous exertions in the ſervice of the ſtate, and is more peculiarly 
axcellary (like all other parts of the prerogative) when the re- 
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gal power is to be exerciſed by a ſubſtitute, with an authority 
uncertain and precarious in its duration: but eſpecially on the 
preſent occaſion, as it is the only branch of the prerogative ſuf. 


ciently powerful to afford a remedy againſt ſuch a combination 


in this Houſe, as other parts of this ſyſtem of reſtriction and 
mutilation, have a natural and obvious tendency to produce. 

And becauſe we conceive that this reſtriction, may cæeate an 
intereſt in the members of this Houſe, to withhold: their aflent 
to reſtore the ancient powers of the Crown in this reſpect, 

3dly. Becauſe we conceive, that by the ſubſiſting law of the 
land, his Majeſty's property is ſufficiently ſecured from any un. 
due diſpoſition and alienation, and the reſolution on that ſubject 
can have no other effect, but to convey to the public injurious 
ſuſpicion, and unjuſt imputation, on the character and inten- 
tions of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. 

4thly. Becauſe we are of opinion, that in order to maintain 
the proper dignity of the Crown, and preſerve the due influence 
and reſpect which ariſes from the great offices of the ſtate, it is 
neceſſary that the perſon exerciſing the Royal Authority in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, ſhould be attended by 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed ſervants, whole functions have been eſtabliſh- 
ed for the purpoſe of adding weight and ſplendor to the regal 
office. We cannot agree to a diviſion of the royal power; to 
the creation of a fourth eſtate, unknown to the Conſtitution of 
this country, 


FREDERICK, HENRY, 

Lothian, St. John, Montfort, 
Devonſhire, R. Llandaft, Derby, 
Audley, Cholmondeley, Hertford, 
Craven, Hereford, Cadogan, 

Bedford, Peterborough, Boyle, 
Carliſle, Stawell, Maynard, 
Portcheſter, Cardiff, Eglingtoune, 

lham, Southampton, Sandwich, 

Breadalbane, Shafteſbury, Kinnaird, 
Caſſilis, Chedworth, Aberdeen, 

' . Abergavenny, Portland, Chr. Briſtol, 

Loughborough, Huntingdon, Hay, ; 
Scarborough, Egremont, Rodney, 

Foley, . Ponſonby, Northumberland, 
— Malmſbury, W. Fitzwilliam, 

Douglas, Sondes, Buckingham, 
Rawdon, 


DISS. F or the 2d, 3d, and 4th Reaſons, 


St. Alban's. 
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DISS. For the Iiſt, 2d, and 4th Reaſons only, 
Clifton, Suffolk, Berks, 
Spencer, Hawke. | 
DISS, For all the Reaſons given in this Proteſt, except 
thoſe in the latter parts of the 2d Reaſon, viz. beginning at theſe 
words, “ but eſpecially on, &c.“ from thence to the end of that 


2d Reaſon, 
Selkirk, 


— * * — 


MONDAY, JANUARY 26.79 


GOUSE OF LOKDS 


A MESSAGE was ſent to the Commons by two Maſters in 
Chancery, Meſſrs. Holford and Leeds, deſiring a conference. 
After ſome time, the Managers for the Commons came, and the 
Yeoman Uſher of the Black Red informed the Houſe, that they 
were waiting in the Painted Chamber. | 

The Managers for the Peers were then callod over, viz. 
Lord Preſident, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Chamberlain, Marquis 
of Carmarthen, Lord Sydney, Lord Hawkeſbury, &c. who went 
into the Painted Chamber, when the Lord Preſident returned 
the Reſolutions agreed to by their Lordſhips, without any amend- 
ment, When the Managers returned, the Lord Chancellor put 
the queſtion of adjournment, and the Houſe accordingly ad- 


journed till Wedneſday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A MESSAGE was brought from the Lords, deſiring a confer- 
ence, It was then moved, that the Managers who — the laſt 
conference, ſhould likewiſe conduct the conference now deſired. 
Their names were accordingly called over, and they withdrew 
to the Houſe of Peers, and in a ſhort time returned with the 
Reſolutions agreed to. 


The Committee on the State of the Nation was, upon mo- 


uon, put off till to-morrow. 

The Maſters in Chancery having brought a meſſage from the 
Houſe of Lords, requeſting a preſent conference, and the ſame 
having been read from the Chair, | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Burke roſe, to enquire about the ſubject matter of the 
intended conference. Rumour had circulated, that a proceedin 
of conſiderable importance was about to take place in che other 
Houſe of Parliament; he truſted, therefore, that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman would give them ſome information on the ſub. 
ject, and the Reſolutions having been ſent up from that House 
would ſtate to them what was the next ſtep they were to be called 


upon to take, that they might not wander in the dark. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he ſaw no great impro. 
priety hor irregularity in the preſent procceding, nor in the ſtep; 
they had hitherto taken. They had ſent the Reſolutions as ſoon 
as the, Houſe had voted them, up to the Houſe of Lords, and 
now a conference was demanded by the Lords; it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to ſtate what would paſs at that conference, but he 
ſhould ſuppoſe the object of it very probably was to let them 
know, that the Houſe of Lords had agreed to the Reſolutions 
ſent up by that Houſe, and ſurely no * would object 
to . conference that was deſired, but conſider it as a matter of 
courſe. | | 

Mr. Burke ſaid, if he had riſen to oppoſe the conference, the 
Right Hon, Gentleman's anſwer would have been not only 
ſtrong, but a fair one; but he appealed to the Houſe, whether 
he had objected to the conference; he had merely riſen to aſk 
for information, and that information was, it ſeems, denied the 
Houſe. Mr. Burke added ſome general reflections on the ſteps 
that had been taken by the two Houſes hitherto, and ſaid, every {| 
ſtep they proceeded, was an attempt to introduce ſome new prin- 


ciple in the Conſtitution, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, no man could be more 
ready than he was, at all times, to give every information that 
he could, with any ſort of conſiſtency, to that Houſe ; when- 


ever he had a meaſure to propoſe, he was ready to open it fully 


after due notice given; and when the time of the notice was not 
thought ſufficient, he was, at all times, willing to enlarge it; 
but ſurely it was not introducing any new principle in the Con- 
ſtitution, for him, as a member of that Houſe, to refuſe giving 
any information of what was about to paſs in the other Houle, 
of which, as a member of Parliament, he could not be ſuppoſed 
to know any thing. 5 

Mr. Burke contended, that ſending up the Reſolutions to the 
Houſe of Lords, tended fundamentally to deſtroy the delibera- 
tive capacity of that and the other Houſe of Parliament. Vot- 
ing Reſolutions in the abſtract, was, he ſaid, a new mode of 
proceeding attended with much inconvenience. Their former 
regular way had this advantage; they were not committed by 
the other Houſe, but had frequent opportunities of knowing 


whether the bill, introduced by the other Houſe, and grounded 
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ypon their Reſolutions, was a monſter or not. By the mode 
that had been adopted, of their voting Refolutions in the name 
of the Houſe of Lords, and obtaining the ſubſequent concur- 
rence of that Houſe, the Houſe of Lords had pledged themſelves ' 
to the bill founded on thoſe Reſolutions, and that Houſe in the 

fme reſpe& were pledged, ſo that the two Houſes were mutu- 
ally pledged to each other; a circumſtance that tended to under- 
mine and take away the deliberative capacity of both. For this, 
Mr. Burke ſaid, they had but one precedent, and that was the 
[iſh Propoſitions, but at that time much weighty and ſerious 
argument had been urged againſt ſuch a mode of proceeding ; 
for his part, he thought the reaſon aſſigned for it a bad one at 
that time, and he thought ſo then. The ſame reaſon, however, 
did not then exiſt, viz. that they were obliged to wait for the 
concurrence of a third party. Mr. Burke added ſome farther - 
obſervations. | 

The queſtion was then put, and it was agreed, that the re- 
quiſition of the Houſe of Lords be complied with, and a preſent 
conference held in the Painted Chamber. | 

As ſoon as the conference was over, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cequer informed the Houſe, that the next ſtep he ſhould pro- 
poſe, would be to lay the Reſolutions, voted by the two Houſes, 
before his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, in order to 
know whether his Royal Highneſs was willing to accept the Re- 
geney upon thoſe conditions, and therefore he gave notice that 
he ſhould make a motion for an humble addreſs for that pur- 
poſe, the next day. 

Mr. Grey ſaid, he did not riſe to object to the propoſed ad- 
dreſs ; perhaps many members might not be apprized of ſuch a 
meaſure being intended. He roſe to obſerve, that the Right 
Hon, Gentleman did not ſeem to have made up his mind to any 
pan whatever; if he had, he would aſk the meaning of the pre- 
) ſent propoſition for laying the Reſtrictions before his Royal 

Highneſs the Prince of Wales, and addreſſing the Prince, to know 
Wether he would accept the Regency on thoſe conditions or not ? 


N lle had heard, Mr. Grey ſaid, in a Committee, from an autho- 
Fs nty which he was bound to conſider as one of the firſt authori- 
þ des in that Houſe, that they were a regular Parliament. If 
, hen they were a complete [Leviftature, he knew not why they 


ſhould addreſs the Prince of Wales at all. He thought it the 
leſs neceſlary, ſince it was underſtood that the Reſtrictions had 
aready been communicated to the Prince. He could not, there- 
ire, but expreſs his ſurprize at the unconnected and inconſiſt- 
at mode upon which they were every day proceeding, without 
ſtem or plan of any kind, and every ſtep tending more and 
"re to procraſtinate, while the Right Hon, Gentleman was 
aly complaining of the milſchiefs of delay, | 
Cc | The 


| 
1 [ 36 J 
|] The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, whether he had been the 
perſon in any part of the proceeding to manifeſt a deſire to de. 
lay, was a matter on which he would not ſay one word; he 
| | | would leave it to the judgment and recollection of that Houſe, 
| and of the impartial public, to decide. Let them recolle& the 
[Þ ſteps they had taken; they had, in the firſt inſtance, examined 
| | his Majeſty's phylicians, and aſcertained his incapacity ; an in- 
| - tention having then been intimated to aſſert a Right to aſſume 
| the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, it became neceflary to dif. 
| cuſs that point, and decide upon it ; having done fo, the Houſe 
| had procceded to lay the grounds upon which a. bill was after. 
wards to be brought in, appointing and declaring a Regent; 
theſe grounds were contained in certain Reſolutions, which they 
had ſent up to the other Houſe, and now awaited their anſwer, 
Having laid down the principles of the government to. be eſta- 
bliſhed during the preſent critical time, the next ſtep they had 
to take, before they put it into the form of a law, was to endea- 
vour to know, whether his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales 
- was willing to accept the Regency, upon the principles contain- 
ed in the Reſolutions. Whether there was any thing unſyſtem- 
atical in that mode of proceeding, he would not then take notice, 
With regard to the Reſtrictions having been already communi- 
cated to his Royal Highneſs, that Houle and the other could not 
act on any ſuppoſition, of a private communication between his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, and his Majeſty's Mini- 
ſters. They muſt proceed in that Parliamentary method, which 
could alone furniſh them with information, of ſufficient authen- 
ticity, to warrant any further proceeding : with this view it was, 
that he ſhould move an Addreſs to his Royal Highneſs, but as 
it would not be orderly to debate the Addreſs before it was 
l moved, the Hon. Gentleman muſt excuſe him, if he did not go 
| into it, as the Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to defire ; the motion 
1 for an Addreſs was, as he ſhould conceive, a motion on which it 
would be impoſſible to hear a diſſentient opinion. 
| Ar. Grey faid, he certainly roſe not to debate the Addreſs be- 
fore it was moved. When he had ſtated, that his Majeſty's 
. Miniſters went on without any plan or ſyſtem, he ſtated what 
| appeared to him plain upon the face of it. The Hon. Gentle- 
4 man, in anſwer to the charge of delay, had deſired Gentlemen to 
exerciſe their recollection; the Houſe had no occaſion, how- 
ever, to carry their recollection far back, ſince the conduct 0 
the Right Hon. Gentleman that day, was a ſufficient proof of ths 
deſire of delay, which he had imputed to him. 
Ar. Folliffe reminded the Houſe, that when he had lately put 
the queſtion to the Right Hon. Gentleman, whether he had 
communicated the Reſtrictions to the Prince, the Right Hon. 


Gentleman had ſaid, it was an unparliamentary queſtion ; by 
| | 8 7 no 
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now the Right Hon. Gentleman openly moved, that they ſhould 
he communicated. He ſeemed to ſee that he had proceeded in 
the dark, and that he muſt begin de novo. If the Right Hon, 
Gentleman would have the good ſenſe to conſult the gentlemen 
of the law, they would adviſe him to abandon the circuitous and 
indirect path, and to do what was, in his poor opinion, right, 
and he believed he might ſay, right in the opinion of the nation, 
declare the Prince of Wales Regent, without any Reſtrictions 


at all. 
Mr. Burke charged the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 


acting arbitrarily, and making fic volo, fic jubeo, tet 8 ration 
valuntas the rule of his conduct. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
ſaid, the only cauſe of delay, had been the diſcuſſion of their 
right to act. He deſired to know, who it was that had queſ- 
tioned that right ? Where was the queſtion to be found? Be- 
cauſe ſome people ſeemed inclined to debate the queſtion, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had forced the Houſe into the diſcuſſion, 
and in his haughty ſtyle ſaid to the Houſe, “ Slaves, do you 
preſume to heſitate, or hint a doubt upon the matter, I will put 
an end to your ſcruples. The queſtion ſhall be debated, it ſhall 
be decided.“ | 

They all knew, Mr. Burke ſaid, the terms of the dominion: 
the Right Hon. Gentleman meant to exerciſe over the Regent's 
government, terms of as abſolute tyranny as any exerciſed by 


| ſulius Cæſar, Auguſtus, or Oliver Cromwell. With regard to 


the doubt of that Houle's right to act, of which the Hon. Gen- 
tleman had talked, no man meant it, no man had ſaid it, but the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had ſtooped from the dignity of the ſu- 
preme ſovereignty which he had aſſumed, to combat a right that 
had not been claimed. Mr. Burke ſaid, he diſliked that union 
of the Fox's tail and the Lion's ſkin, It was an unnatural junc- 
tion of low cunning and ſupreme authority, He added other 
warm remarks, tending to charge the Miniſter with having been 
the true cauſe of all the delay that had taken place, 

Sir Foſeph Mawbey began with remonſtrating againſt Mr. 
Burke's ſuggeſtion, that any man could exerciſe tyranny over 
that Houſe, be his ſtation ever ſo exalted. Sir Joſeph ſpoke 


bighly in praiſe of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but declared 


he for one never could allow that Regents were Kings, or that 
they had an equal right to the unreſtrained exerciſe of ſovereign 
power, He knew there had been Regents who had done ho- 
nour to their own characters, and met the approbation of the 
people. "The Houſe might learn, he ſaid, from the papers of 
that day, the contents of the letter of the Miniſter to the Prince 
of Wales upon the ſubject of the Reſtrictions, and the Prince's 
anlwcr, Sir Joſeph ſpoke of the peculiar circumſtances of the 


caſe, as warranting a peculiar mode of proceeding, becauſe, 
| ee 2 ſhould 
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ſhould the King, in the courſe of a few weeks, a few months 
a year, or a year and half recover, and be able to reſume the 
reins of government, it was the duty of the two Houſes to pro- 
vide, that his re-aſſumption of the exerciſe of the Royal Auth. 
_ rity ſhould not be impeded or embarraſſed. Sir Joſeph main. 
tained, that the people, from whom all power was originally de- 
rived, had an indiſputable right whenever a convulſion of the 
2 or a temporary ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of the 
oyal Authority occurred, to ſay what authorities ſhould be 
veſted in thoſe appointed to rule the realm, and to preſcribe ſuch 
limitations and reſtrictions as they ſhould think proper. 

Mr. Sheridan wiſhed to aſk the Right Hon. Gentleman 3 
queſtion. What he had ſaid, in general terms, of the intended 
motion for an addreſs to the Prince of Wales, might do for thoſe 
who would wiſh to give an implicit confidence to every thing 
that fell from the Right Hon. Gentleman; but there were other 
deſcriptions of men who might reaſonably expect a more fatis- 
factory anſwer. As the Reſtrictions ſtood, the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman would be pleaſed to recollect, there was nothing in them 
that intimated that they were calculated to continue for a li- 
mited time only. Upon the face of the Reſolutions, they ap- 
peared deſigned to be permanent ; he therefore ſubmitted it to 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, whether it was not abſolucely ne- 
ceſſary, by fome means or other, to ſignify to his Royal High- 
neſs the Prince of Wales, that they were meant to continue in 
force only ſor a limited time. Perhaps the Right Hon. Geatle- 
man meant to do it in the Addreſs, but certainly it was mate- 
rial, that it ſhould be done one way or the other. Mr. Sheri- 
dan ſaid, he underſtood there was to be a Commiſſion paſled, to 
open the Parliament as ſoon as the Prince's anſwer to the Addreſs 


was received, and it was faid, that his Royal Highneſs was to 


be one of the Commiſſioners. He hoped, therefore, the Hon. 
Gentleman would inform the Houſe how the Commithon was to 
be conſtituted? Mr. Sheridan preſſed the neceflity of leni 
that the Reſtrictions were to be only for a limited time, ſince, 
as the Reſolutions ſtood, there was nothing contained in them, 
which led to any other idea, than that of their being perma- 
nent. | | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, when the Reſolutions 
had been carried to the Prince of Wales, and the anſwer of his 
Royal Highneſs obtained, it would then be time enough to diſ- 
cuſs the propriety of the Commiſſion to be paſſed for opening 
the Parliament. | 

Ar. Sheridan aſked, if there was not ſome danger in adopting 
that mode of preceeding ? He deſcribed the awkward ſituation 
in which it would place the Prince, by ating, that if the Ad- 


dreſs were preſented with the Reſolutions, and the anſwer 2 
. | | | tha 
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chat his Royal Highneſs was willing to accept the Regency on 
thoſe conditions, whether, when the commiſſion was iſſued, and 
the Prince might not chuſe to have any thing to do with it, he 
would not be precluded from refuſing, and be confidered by his 
anſwer to have pledged himſelf to conſent to all the ſubſequent pro- 
ceedings relative to the appointment of the Regency? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated, that his firſt obje& 
would be to carry up the Refolutions, and the other matters, ſuch 
as the ordering a Commiſſion to be iſſued in the King's name for 
the opening of the Parliament, &c. &c. would come under dif- 
cuſhion hereafter. The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved to 
diſcharge the order of the day, and that the Committee on the 
fate of the nation ſtand for Wedneſday. | 

Mr. Burke ſaid, as the Addreſs to the Prince of Wales was 
to be moved only to-morrow, and it would be probably late 
in the evening, before the Addreſs could be preſented, there 
would ſcarcely be any time for receiving the Prince's anſwer, be- 
fore they went into the Committee on the State of the Nation on 
Wedneſday. | . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he had named Wedneſ- 
day as the neareſt open day. That the Houſe would, next day, 
be better enabled to judge, after the debate on the Addreſs ſhould 
be over, whether they ought to move the order for the Commit- 
tee on the State of the Nation to a future day or not, and the 
whole matter would be at their diſpoſal, 

The Houle roſe at Six o'clock, 


— — — 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 27. 
HOUSE OF. COMMONS. 
ADDRESS To Tarts PRINCE oF WALES, 


ABOUT a quarter before five o'clock, the Houſe being 
3 impatient, had called repeatedly for the order of the 
J. : 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer having at length come down, 
tte order of the day was read, for the Houſe to conſider of an 
Addreſs to the Prince of Wales, praying him to take upon him the 
overnment of the kingdom, conſiſtent with thoſe Reſolutions 
mich had paſſed both Houſes of Parliament. N 
The Chancellor thought it neceſſary, before any ſteps were 
n, to reduce the Reſolutions into an Act of Parliament, that 
| | Cc 3 they 
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they ought to Addreſs the Prince, to aſcertain if he would accept 
the Government of the kingdom, ſubject to the principles con- 
tained in the Reſolutions. If not, from what had fallen in the 
courſe of the converſation of yeſterday, he could have no doubt 
but his Royal Highneſs would have accepted of a propoſal ſo 
much for the benefit of the country. He was, however, ſo far 
from conceiving what poſſible oppoſition could take place on the 
part of the Prince, that he could not anticipate it, or combat it 


with any arguments on his part: he would, therefore, content 


himſelf with ſimply making a motion .— | 

« That a Committee be appointed to lay the Reſolutions be- 
fore his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, which empower 
him, ſubject to the limitations and reſtrictions contained therein, 
as ſoon as an Act of Parliament is paſſed for that purpoſe, to 


take upon him the Government of the kingdom, and pray that 


he may be graciouſly pleaſed to accept the important truſt.” 

Sir Grey Cooper thought there was ſomething exceedingly myſ- 
terious in the conduct of the Right Hon Gentleman, throughout 
the whole of the buſineſs. He had laid it down as a poſition, that 
the two Houſes only had the power to legiſlate, and that theſe 
were the only two legal organs of the conflitution now in exiſt- 
ence. One of theſe ſeemed, he ſaid, extremely out of tune; 
ſome few notes had come down the gallery, that deſtroyed the 
harmony of the whole ; the maſters had not previouſly agreed on 
what parts were to be performed, and by the occurrence of the 
preſent interlude, their whole plan was deranged, and there was 
no uniſon in their meaſures. As to addreſſing the Prince to 
accept of the — as a preliminary ſtep to bringing in a Bil, 
he thought it unneceſlary and abſurd, The Right Hon. Gentleman 
had been called on for papers, which he refuſed to produce, but 
which are ſince laid before the public; theſe papers ſhew us, thet 
the Prince will accept the charge of the Government, ſhackled 
and inſulted as he is; and they ſerve alſo to bring forward the 
ſplendid talents of his Royal Highneſs : they do more, they ſhew 
that he reveres the Conſtitution, and that his mental are not ex- 
ceeded by his perſonal accompliſhments.—In the letter he al- 
luded to, it was evident, the Prince ſubmitted himſelf totally to 
the wiſdom of Parliament; where then was the neceſſity of tak- 
ing this preliminary ſtep in the introduction of a Bill, if the 
Right Hon. Gentleman did not doubt the veracity of his Royal 
Highneſs ?—He adviſed him to deſiſt from making any further 
experiments on the Conſtitution ;—and to let the three branches 
of the legiſlature be complete before any Bill was attempted to be 
paſſed, which, as being deficient in the. Royal Aſſent, would re- 
main a precedent of a moſt dangerous and alarming nature. A 
to the latter part of the Addreſs, it precluded the Houſe from 
giving any future opinion on the Bill, and went to _ a 
| 0 7 privueg 
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privilege of debate: Addreſſes, he ſaid, ſhould always be watched 


with a cautious eye; for, in the hands of a deſigning man, they 
could eaſily be made inſtruments to impoſe on the Houſe, and 
limit the powers of Parliament. 

Lird Belgrave denied that the Houſe was precluded from the 
privilege of debate, by the adoption of his Right Hon. friend's 
Addreſs he thought it eſſentially neceſſary to lay the Reſolutions 
before the Prince of Wales, to know whether he would accept 
of the Regency on ſuch conditions or not; for, if he did accept 
them, then the Houſe would proceed as ſpeedily as poſſible to 
fniſh the buſineſs ; if he did not, then another mode muſt be 
adopted to complete the legiſlature he thought it extremely 
diſorderly, to bring into the ſubject of debate, any matter which 
had occurred out of doors; he judged from what had come be- 
fore the Houſe—he knew t.;e worth and integrity of his Right 
Hon. Friend, who propoſed the Addreſs; and he was firmly of 
opinion, when he conſidered the calamitous ſituation of the na- 
tion, that the preſent was the proper ſtage of the buſineſs, to pro- 
cure that neceſſary information, whether his Royal Highneſs 
would or would not coincide with the wiſhes of the people, in the 
acceptance of the Royal power and dignity. 

Sir John Swinburne was of opinion, that the Prince conferred 
a very high compliment on the people, by accepting the Re- 
gency in the crippled and diſgraceful manner in which it was of- 
fered to him, and he thought, that at leaſt that return was due to 
his Royal Highneſs, that after he acquieſced in the defire of the 
Houſe, that no alteration ſhould take place, nor any new matter 
be introduced in the Bill, excluſive of what he is taught to be- 
lieve, from the complexion of the Reſolutions. - | 

Hon. Dudley Ryder alluded to what had fallen from the Hon. 
Baronet ; who, he ſaid, ſeemed concerned that he ſhould make 
any alterations in the Reſolutions reſpecting his Royal Highneſs 
nw, ſince he had not done ſo before. On this ground he would 
take upon him to prove the impropriety of the Houſe pledging 
Itſelf, that no new matter ſhould be introduced in the Bill, which 
was to be founded on the principles of the Reſolutions. By the 
Hon. Baronet aſking the Houſe to pledge itſelf, he certainly could 
not conſider how far he extended his requeſt : for, if the Houſe 
could adopt ſuch a meaſure, if there was a neceſſity to ſoften, he 
akked, what would the conſequence be, if we were bound only 
to the preſent Reſtrictions ; if any thing was introduced in the 
bill, favourable to the Hon. Baronet's ſentiments, his approba- 
tion would, by his own act, in that caſe, be void. 

Sir Charles Gould hoped, that, after the ſufferage he had given, 
it would not be deemed perſonal in him to ſay, that he muſt con- 
der Parliament without a Speaker; for, without the approba- 
tion of the Royal Authority, he did not think he was qualified to 
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fit in the Houſe as Speaker, nor was the Houſe competent to ag. 
lle was, he profeſſed himſelf, very averſe to the treatment given 
to his Royal Highneſs, and the want of confidence betrayed in 
the Reſolutions z—he knew there was no right exiſting in the 
Prince of Wales as Regent to ſucceed his Royal Father, with. 
out the approbation of Parliament; and if his Royal Highneſs 
had made ſuch claim on the ſuppoſition, or for preſumption of 
right, he would be the firſt, and as earneſt to reſiſt that claim a 
any of the 227 Members, who imagined they oppoſed it, —As 
there had been no ground for the rumour, that the Prince ever 
did make that claim, as a matter of right, and all his friends fe- 
probated the idea, he mult confeſs himſelf an enemy to the Re. 
ſtriction, and the principles of the Addreſs, 

Colonel Phipps inſiſted, there was abſurdity and inconſiſtency in 
all the arguments which fell from the Hon. Baronet and his par- 
ty; it was aſſerted on that fide, that the Prince had a poſitive 
right, (a cry of uo, no) he ſaid, as the Right Hon. Gentleman 
who made the aflertion was not in his place, he could not con- 
tradict—he was, for the preſent, content with approving of the 
mode of Addrefs, and of the conduct of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man who had moved it. 

Alderman Newnham called upon the Right Hon. Gentleman to 
ſtate the whole of the Reſolutions he meant to offer in the Houle, 
in the Addreſs, that his Royal Highneſs might be fully apprized 
of every meaſure intended to be taken; as it was neceſſary, pre- 
vious to his pledging himſelf to accept the Regency, that the 
whole Reſolutions relative to it ſhould be known, They ought 
not, the Alderman faid, to proceed piece-meal, and make the 
Prince acceſſary to a Bill injurious to himſelf in points, on which 
he had received no previous information. 

Mr. Grey alledged, that through the whole courſe of the Mini- 
ſter's unaccountable conduct reſpecting this buſineſs, whether it 
proceeded from diſunion of ſentiment in thoſe with whom he 
acted, or from whatever cauſe, there was an abſence of ſyſtem 


and method, which was as difficult to be explained, as the mea- 


ſures themſelves were incapable of being defended. The mode, 
ſuch as it was, had been deſcribed by ſome as plain, ſimple, and 
direct; and, in this praiſe, he was ready to concur, if any one 
could prove to him, that intricacy was plainneſs; that embar- 
raſſment was ſimplicity ; and that directneſs was to be traced in 
indeciſion and uncertainty. The order of a good plan was al- 


ways to be found in its proportions and ſymmetry ; but the dif- 


order of a bad one, was evident in the abſence of both. Nor did 
he ſee any one end the motion now before the Houſe would tend 
to, except the introduction of delay. If ſuch an Addreſs was 
thought neceſſary to his Royal Highneſs, it ſhould have been 


done previous to the diſcuſſion that the ſubject had . 
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He admitted that the correſpondence which the Miniſter, very 
ſngularly, called a confidential one, between him and the Prince 
| of Wales, was not matter for the Houſe to go upon; and when 
| they were about to Jay before him their plan, they ought certainly 
to ſubmit the wwhole of it, which could not be done till the dif- 
ferent proviſions ſhould be made in the Bill, If it was meant 
as matter of reſpect to the Prince, he could only wiſh that his 
; Royal Highneſs had been treated with a little more of it in the 
$ courſe of theſe proceedings. He aſked what would be the effect 
F of the communication in the preſent ſtage ? Ihe Prince, by any 
0 anſwer he might give to theſe Reſolutions, could not be ſuppoſed 


: to bind himſelf to the acceptance of the Regency under ſuch 
| other limitations or alterations as they might undergo, when in 
n the ſhape of a Bill; nor could the Houſes fo bind themſelves to 
Fe the preciſe circumſtances contained in theſe words, as to pre- 
e clude all further diſcuſſion of them in the ſubſequent ſtages. 
in One circumſtance in particular had been ſtarted in the Houſe, 
n- which ſeemed to have the countenance of perſons in authority on 
he a former day, which was to grant theſe limited powers only for 
e- one year, He did not know whether, under the unfavourable 
Limitations propoſed, the Great Perſonage alluded to would ac- 
to cept of the Regency during the indiſpolition of the ſovereign z 
ſe, but was not inclined to think that he could poſſibly accept it as 
ed an annual office. He believed him to have too great a regard for 
re- the principles of the Conſtitution over which he was to go- 
the vern, to ſuffer himſelf to be made the inſtrument of converting 


oht a free Hereditary Monarchy into a Republican Office of annual 
the election. | 
ich By an eaſy digreſſion, he next got upon the ſubject of the ſenſe 
of the people at large, as applying to the preſent queſtion; and 
wiſhed to know of Sir Joſeph Mawbey, who firſt mentioned it 
the day before, whether he collected the favourable ſentiments of 
the people reſpecting the Miniſter, from any late occurrences in 
Surrey, or from the preſent eſtate of his own popularity in that 
county? As to Addreſſes in general, he knew little of them but 
from the papers, with one exception to the county of Northum- 
berland, which he repreſented, and'in which the opinion of the 
electors were unanimouſly againſt the Miniſter. | 
He concluded by urging an expedient, which, though he by 
no means approved, he was willing, from conſtitutional mo- 
tives, to recommend, in preference to the propoſed plan of 
| Mr, Pitt. What he recommended was, that the Reſolutions 
ſhould be communicated firſt to the Prince, and an underſtanding 
lake place, in which his Royal Highneſs ſhould engage to give 
the Royal Aſſent to any Bill offered, for confirming the limita- 


tions in a formal and conſtitutional manner, when the Regency 
bould be eſtabliſhed, | | 


Mr, 
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Mr. Brandling ſaid, in the opulent and populous town which 
he repreſented, (Newcaſtle) they had held an aſſembly of 600 of 
the principal inhabitants, who, without a diſſenting voice, voted 
an Addreſs to the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which Addreſs was ſigned by upwards of goo reſpectable perlons, 
He was exceedingly happy to have that fact, which met with his 
warmeſt approbation, to ſtate to the Houle, in contradiction to 
the Hon. Gentleman's aſſertion of no Addreſs, excepting that 
from Devonſhire, having been voted with unanimity. With re. 
ſpect to the oppolition, the Addreſs had met with, in the 
county of which the Hon. Gentleman was repreſentative ; he 
begged to ſay, that he knew, from the beſt authority, that it was 
in conſequence of the High Sheriff's reprehenſible—puſillani. 
mous and contemptible conduct, [A cry of order ! order 1] 
He faid, he begged to be heard, and he would explain what he 
meant— 

Mr. Francis ſpoke to order! He ſaid he knew nothing of the 
High Sheriff of Northumberland, but he conſidered it to be highly 
diſorderly to brand with ſuch unbecoming language, the name and 
character of any Gentleman in any county; it was language, he 
ſaid, unfit to be ſuffered in any ſociety of Gentlemen. 

A general cry of order! order! was again called from all ſides 
of the Houſe, when = | 

Mr. Bouverie roſe to ſpeak to order! and declared, he conſi- 
dered the preſent converſation as exceedingly improper, being to- 
tally irrevelant to the ſubject before the Houſe. 

Lord Belgrave alſo ſpoke to order, and deſired the motion be- 
fore the Houſe might be read. | 

Mr. Brandling again roſe, and faid, he ſeldom troubled th 
Houſe. It always diſtreſſed him to be interrupted, but {till more 
to be interrupted in ſuch a manner as he had been. He declared 
he meant no perſonal reflection on the High Sheriff of Nor- 
thumberland, and was proceeding to ſtate the hiſtory of the 
tranſaction to which he alluded, when he was again loudly called 
to order! | | 

Mr. Bouverie ſpoke to order! and begged of the Speaker to 
prevent ſuch diſorder being repeated, 

The Speaker expreſſed his concern on the diſorderly turn of the 
debate; and declared, he would ſtate why he had not interrupted 
the Hon. Gentleman. He ſaid, he felt no part of his duty more 
irkſome, than the extreme difficulty of interrupting Gentlemen 
| when they went from the queſtion, and had refrained at preſent 
on che ground of the Houle having ſuffered one Gentleman to 
ſpeak on the ſubject, I, 

Mr. Brandling again ſpoke, declaring he alluded to the 
High Sheriff's public conduct only, and nothing elſe. He 
aid, the Northumberland meeting had been tumultuous, = oe 


1 


Addreſs prevented, by the riotous behaviour of about thirty per- 
ſons, who had aſſembled round the chair, when a worthy magiſ- 
trate, who had been many years chairman of the quarter ſeſſion, 
was forced from the chair, ſo that he was ſcarcely able to ſave the 
archment the Addreſs had been written on. | 

Mr. Grey remarked upon the words puſillanimous and con- 
temptible, which had been ſpoken by the Hon. Gentleman, and 
declared, if he was inclined, however, to uſe ſuch language, he 
would not have taken the advantage of ſtating it in the abſence of 
a perſon on whom it was ſpoken, and when he could not defend 

imſelf. 

2 Brandling replied, that his conduct and character were 
equally reſpectable with thoſe of the Hon. Gentleman, or any of 
his friends. 

Sir Joſeph Mawbey juſtified himſelf from Mr. Grey's attack, 
ſpoke of the approbation of his conſtituents of the meaſures of the 
hour, and declared, that his intereſt in the county of Surrey 
would not be eaſily ſhaken. | | 

Mr. Bouverie again ſpoke to order! and faid, ſo diſorderly a 
converſation ought immediately to be ſtopped. 

Mr. Martin conceived, it would have been more candid, for 
the Hon, Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) to have propoſed to ſtop 
the diſorderly converſation at firſt, when it began, than at the 
preſent moment. | 

Sir Foſeph Mawbey again ſpoke, and, after alluding to his po- 
pularity in the county he repreſented, declared the freeholder 
who had afſembled at the election of the noble Lord, lately 
choſen his colleague, had drank his health in a manner highly 
flattering to him, Sir Joſeph agreed with the motion, conceiving 
it neceflary, that the Houſe ſhould be authentically informed, 
whether his Royal Highneſs would accept the Regency under the 
Reſtrictions agreed upon or not. | 

Lord Willam Ruffel felt himſelf particularly called upon, in 
conſequence of what had fallen from the Hon. Baronet, relative 
to the inhabitants of the county of Surrey being devoted to the 
Miniſters of the hour. He was perſuaded that the freeholders of 
Surrey were well acquainted with the principles of the family, 
to which he had the honour to belong, and he did not think there 
had been any thing in his conduct, that could make it doubted, 
that he would ſupport the Conſtitution on the principles of his 
anceſtors ; he conſidered it as a reflection on the county of Surrey 
to ſay, that they ſupported the preſent Adminiſtration, and, he 
believed, that they would ſoon ſhew that they would not be at- 
tached to that man, who was, no doubt, attached to the Minifter 
of the hour. His Lordſhip concluded with objecting to the 
motion, which he conceived tended to nothing but delay, 

Sin 
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Sir Foſebh Mawbey replied, and ſaid, he had alluded to the mei. 
ſures, not the Miniſters of the hour. He had never ſaid the free. 
holders of Surrey were devoted to the Miniſter. He had at for 
| thirty years in that Houſe, endeavouring faithfully to diſcharge 

his duty to his conſtituents. He had always voted as an impar. 
tial and diſintereſted man, and had no doubt of the approbation af 
his conſtituents, and the continuance of their partiality. 

Mr. Chriſtian called the attention of the Houſe to the motion 
before them, and faid, it was their duty, to exftinguiſh all party 
conſiderations. | 

Mr. Fitzherbert roſe, and being an inhabitant and a freeholder 
of Surrey, was ſpeaking on the ſubject of the Miniſter's influence 
in that county, when _ | 
Ar. Hyner roſe to order! 

The Speater thought the debate had gone wide from the queſ. 
tion, and lamented the time it had taken, He urged the ne- 
ceſſity of confining the debate to the queſtion before the Houle, 
and hoped to have the aſſiſtance of the Houſe in preventing future 
_ diſorder. LE TS | 
Ar. Bouverie then roſe to ſpeak to the queſtion. He thought 
they ought to enter on the ſubject of appointing a Regent as ſoon 
poſſible. He was willing to agree with the Addreſs, if no fut- 
ther Reſtrictions were meant to be incorporated in the bill than 
the Houſe. had agreed to, but if any additional Reſtrictions were 
intended, he ſhould vote againſt them. 

Ar. Sheridan ſaid, he was not gothg to enter into that part of 
the debate that reſpected the queſtion of order, nor to go at large 
into any argument to prove that there was an evident want of 
ſyſtem, though, in that part, he muſt agree with his Hon. Friend 
near him, and likewiſe in his aſſertion, that the meaſures then 
propoſed would cauſe delay, | 

There were two things, Mr. Sheridan faid, that he owned 
would incline him to agree to the Addreſs; one of theſe was 
that it was underſtood that the idea, ſo haſtily ſuggeſted on a 
preceding evening, of limiting the duration of the Regency, was 
abandoned, and the reducing the form of the Conſtitution to a 
Republic, by making the election of a ſupreme Governor an- 
nual, would no longer be inſiſted on. He declared, when. this 
idea was firſt ſtarted, the Right Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to be 
ready to embrace it; he could not, therefore, but-wonder at the 
| fort of acquieſcence manifeſted by the Houſe, at a propoſition of 
ſo monſtrous a nature, pregnant with ſuch extenſive miſchiefs, 
and tending, in the firſt inſtance, to change the form of the Con- 
ſtitution. | | | | 
Mr. Sheridan reverted to what he had mentioned the day be- 
fore, viz. that the Reſolutions, upon the face of them, appeared 
to be final and permanent, ſince they contained nothing tha 
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limited time, and to anſwer an emergency of only a temporary 
nature, although upon that ſingle ground, urged _ and again 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf, and other Gentlemen, in 
gebate, had the Houſe been called upon to vote the Reſolutions. 
He enforced the neceſſity of accompanying the Reſolutions, when 
hid before his Royal Highneſs, with ſome intimation of this very 
material circumſtance ; and before he fat down, declared he would 
move an amendment to the Motion, in order to add words to 
that effect. Another point was, that the ſcheme of ſetting up 
what had been properly enough termed a phantom and a ſhadow 
to repreſent the third Eſtate, was to be aboliſhed ; if the fact 
were ſo, he ſhould rejoice exceedingly, becauſe he could not but 
regard the reſorting to ſuch a mode of obtaining the Royal Aﬀent 
as 2 fallacy, and a violation of the Rights of the third Eſtate, by 
an aſſumption of the exerciſe of thoſe rights in the two Houſes 
of Parliament, to whom it did not conſtitutionally belong. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman over againſt him ſaid, the Houſe had al- 
ready determined on that point ; but he begged leave to fay, that 
they had not determined it ; they had, indeed, talked of it, and 


loole hints had been given, in the courſe of debate, of the nature 


of the thing intended to be put in practice; but all they had de- 
cided was, that it was neceſſary for the two Houſes to determine 
on the means by which the Royal Aſſent ſhould be given to a 


Bil; now there was a wide difference between reſolving that it 


was neceſſary for the two Houſes to determine on the means, and 
tie means themſelves. 

Another matter, which as yet remained wholly unexplained, 
was the degree of ſtate and attendance, which the Right Hon: 
Gentleman had faid, he meant to move to be annexed to his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, in the room of that power 
and patronage, which, by the fifth Reſolution, he had propoſed 
to take away from him. As the Right Hon. Gentleman ſeemed 
to mean to retain that office, and give up every other, he wiſhed, 
a the ſame time, that the Reſtrictions were laid before his Royal 
Highneſs, the Right Hon. Gentleman would inſert ſomething in 
the Addreſs to apprize his Royal Highneſs of the intention, that 
he might know what he was to expect would be contained in the 
Bill, and that it was to contain ſomething elſe beſides the Re- 
ſtrictions. 

Mr. Sheridan added a few pertinent obſervations, and con- 
cluded with moving, by way of amendment, to add to the Mo- 
ton, & That the Reſtrictions were formed on the ſuppoſition, 
hat his Majeſty's illneſs was only temporary, and might be of 
no long duration,” Theſe words, he faid, he had taken out of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman's letter to the Prince of Wales, that 
Was already before the public, and therefore he did not imagine, 


that 


I 


-"ted out, that they were calculated merely to ſubſiſt for a 
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that uy objection could be made to his amendment by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, or any other Member, but that the amend. 
ment would be agreed to as a matter of courle. 


Sir James Erſkine ſeconded the amendment, and it was then 


read from the Chair, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he would firſt notice the 
Hon. Gentleman's ground for the amendment that he had moyeg, 
It was true, he had argued, that the Reſtrictions were ſuch as 
were fit only to be applicd for temporary purpoſes ; but though 
the neceſſity for them was ſuppoſed to be only of a temporary 


nature, it was impoſſible to tix, before-hand, the preciſe time 


when the neceſſity for their duration ſhould ceaſe, 

The Hon. Gentleman had ſtated, that he had ſelected the 
words of his amendment from a certain publication ; but if he 
would refer to the publication in queſtion, he would find that he 
had ſelected words from one part of it, which were followed by 
another, in which the idea was fully explained. He could not, 
therefore, avoid objecting to the amendment, as containing a 
partial ſelection of words from a publication, in which an expla- 
nation of that partial ſelection was to be found. The Hon, 
Gentleman, it was clear, had not heard the Motion that he had 
delivered to the Chair with attention, or had forgot the words of 


it, ſince, if it were examined, it would be found to contain 


words that expreſsly marked, that the Reſtrictions were only 
temporary. The Chancellor of the Exchequer read the part of 
the Motion to which he alluded, wherein it was ftated, that the 
Reſtrictions in queſtion were ſuch as appeared to them proper to 
be adopted, under the preſent circumſtances of the caſe. What 
could be ſo fair, as ſtating the Limitations and Reſtrictions to 
be framed on the principle of being ſuch, as the occaſion ap- 
peared at preſent to require? The Motion, therefore, in his opi- 
nion, was ſufficiently expreflive of all that need to be noticed, 
and of courſe precluded the neceſſity of the Hon. Gentleman's 


amendment. 3 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer next took notice of Mr. She- 


ridan's having expreſſed his hopes, that the idea of limiting the 


duration of the Regency was abandoned. He reminded the 
Houſe, that he had objected to any particular time being ſtated 
for the duration of the Reſtrictions, but an Hon. Gentleman 
then behind him [Mr. Pulteney] deſervedly of great weight in 
that Houſe, had propoſed to limit the duration of the Bill, and 
upon its being objected to by a Right Hon, Gentlemen, not 
then preſent, who had ſtated, that ſuch a limitation as went to 
the election of a Regent, from time to time, tended to create a 
Republic, and to alter the form of the Conſtitution; in anſwer 


it was faid, that the period of limitation ſhould .extend to the 
power as well as the Reſtrictions; and he muſt confeſs, that he 


thought it leſs an evil, that limitations ſhould be put on the _ 
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than on a part of the plan. He had, himſelf, mentioned no li- 
mitation at all, but had thought it beſt left open for the Houſe 
in future to judge of the nature and circumſtances of the caſe, 
and therefore he had begged the Hon. Gentleman not to preſs 
them, at that time, a requiſition, with which the Hon. Gentle- 


man had concurred. | 


One of thoſe champions of the Conſtitution, on the other 
ſide of the Houſe, had thought no ties ought to be fixed to any 
part of the Bill. He muſt, however, repeat, that if it ſhould 
be thought proper that any part were to be limited, the power 
ſhould be limited likewiſe ; becauſe, otherwiſe they let the power 


of providing in future, as the nature of the caſe might require, 


go out of their hands, and the Prince of Wales would be bound 
only for a limited time, while they would be ſubject, not only to 
the inconvenience, but would loſe the claim of being attended 
with all the convenience poſſible, becauſe the convenience was, 
their reſerving it in their own power to act upon their diſcretion, 


as the neceſſity of the caſe might demand. At preſent they did 


not know but the Bill might be objected to by the Prince, and 


if fo, a very different mode of proceeding muſt be adopted; but 


if the Prince ſhould agree to accept the Regency, on the con- 
ditions ſtated in the Reſtrictions, what then would be the conſe- 
quence? The Bill would proceed after the Parliament ſhould be 
opened. The Houſe could not be pledged further than their ho- 
nour and judgment had led them in framing the preſent Reſolu- 
tions, and, on the other hand, he could not anſwer better than 
as an Hon. Friend of his behind him had expreſſed himſelf; if 
the Bill altered the conditions ſtated in the Reſtrictions, or ſu- 
peradded new ones, in that caſe the Prince could not be conſi- 
dered to be bound by his anſwer to the Reſtrictions then under 
their conſideration, whatever that anſwer might be. But he 
would aſk, which was moſt probable, after having voted the 
Reſtrictions ; ſhould they abide by them, or depart from them? 
If the Houſe departed from them, they would loſe the object 
they aimed at, and all they had hitherto done would be matter of 
fruitleſs labour and uſeleſs diſcuſſion. The ſpirit of the Reſolu- 
tons contained every thing that appeared to him neceſſary to be 
decided, before they proceeded to the immediate ſtep, of open- 
ing the Parliament, and moving a Bill; had any thing elſe oc- 
curred to him as neceſſary, he certainly ſhould have propoſed it. 
The ſpirit of thoſe Reſolutions was, that all the Royal Power 
ſhould be exerciſed by his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
in the name and on the behalf of his father, ſubject to the Re- 
ſtrictions that were ſpecified. He hoped, therefore, that his 
Royal Highneſs would not object to the Reſtrictions, and that 
the Houſe would not find any material inconvenience in preſerit- 
g the Motion, with the Reſolutions, to his Royal Highneſs ; 
1 but 
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but if it ſhould even prove a material inconvenience, he truſted 
it would be deemed an inconvenience neceflary to be incurred: 
as it would enſure their future proceedings, and reſcue them from 
the hazard of loſing much time, and giving themſelves much 
further unneceſſary trouble. 

He took notice of the charge of want of ſyſtem, and want of 
method, and of intentional delay on the part of his Majeſty's 
Miniſters, that had been lightly and wantonly thrown out, but 
which, he ſaid, had not been ſupported. He reminded them of 
the fteps they had taken, as the beſt refutation of that charge, 
and faid, that after having aſcertained the fact of the King's in- 
capacity, they had proceeded immediately to the object in view, 
but their progreſs had been interrupted by the aſſertion of a Right 
in the Prince of Wales to aflume the exerciſe of the Sovereign 
Authority, an aſſertion which neceſſarily and unavoidably called for 
diſcuſſion and deciſion before they proceeded a ſingle {tep. The 
ground cleared of that Queſtion and the two Houſes having re- 

tolved, that the right of providing the means of ſupplying the de- 
fect in the executive authority was in them, and that it was their 
duty to exerciſe it, a new delay was occaſioned by a declaration, 
that it was neceflary to have a further examination of his Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters, accompanied with ſuch ſtatements as made 3 
further examination of the Phyſicians unavoidable ; but it was to 
be remembered, that the delay originated not in his Majeſty's 
Miniſters, nor on that fide of the Houſe. That examination 
over, they had debated the Reſtrictions thought neceſſary to be 


agreed to by the Regent, under the preſent circumſtances of his 


Majefty's probability of recovery, and were now arrived at the 

int, when it was neceſſary to lay their Reſolutions before his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, in order to know whether 
his Royal Highneſs would accept the Regency on thoſe terms or 
not. IE 

Having thus ſtated the outlines of the principal of their pro- 
ceedings, it might poſſibly be ſaid, that they had been too cri- 
tical and too minute; in anſwer to that he would aſk, could they 
be too critical and too minute in queſtions deeply and materially 
affecting the conſtitution of the courftry ? Among other things 
which might conſole them for the time they had ſpent, he could 
aſſure the Houſe, notwithſtanding the myſterious inſinuation of a 
want of harmony among thoſe who ought, on ſuch an occaſion, 
to agree, made by an Hon. Baronet in the beginning of the de- 
bate, that no difference of opinion, however ſome Gentlemen 
might wiſh it, had prevailed, So far from it, he had great plea- 
ſure in teiling the Hon. Baronet and the Houſe, that there not 
only had been no interruption of harmony - among thoſe, whoſe 
taſk it was to co-operate in the preſent arduous ſituation of aſ- 


fairs, but the more they had thought of the plan of ng 
| ; 3 tha 


| | [1486]! 
that they had felt it to be their duty to propoſe, the more they 


were confirmed in their original opinion of it, and were the 


more detemined uniformly to concur in completing it to the ut- 


moſt, as an act of indiſpenſible duty to their Sovereign and their 
untry. | 
ich regard to the charge of delay, likely to be occaſioned 
by the preſent motion, in point of fact, he did not think it pro- 
pable to be ſo great as the Hon. Gentleman had ſuggeſted ; but, 
if the meaſure was, as he thought and ſtated it to be, a neceſſary 
meaſure, though he had all along been, as the Houſe well knew, 
an advocate for diſpatch, he ſhould be of opinion, that, in fo 
very important a point, doing the buſineſs well, was preferable 
to doing it ſpeedily. The difference with regard to opening 
Parliament, however, could not be a week. If that Houſe voted 
the two Motions for the four firſt Reſtrictions to be carried up 
to the Prince, and the fifth Reſolution to the Queen that night, 


| they would the next day carry them to the Lords, who would 


ciſcuſs the propriety of voting them, and probably might vote 
them the ſame day; in that caſe it was not impoſſible that they 
might receive his Royal Highneſs's anſwer on Thurſday, . And 
the execution of what had been called on the ether fide of the 
Houſe a phantom, (but which, he truſted, when explained, 
would be found not.to be an imaginary, incorporeal being, but 
of the ſolid and material ſubſtance of the Conſtitution) might, 
either in that Houſe or the other, be entered upon the ſame day 
if in that Houſe firſt, the Houſe of Lords might fit on Saturday, 
and the Bill be brought in and entered upon early next — 
perhaps on Monday, and the whole ſyſtem, as far as regarded 
that Houſe, compleated in the courſe of that week. | 

An Hon. Gentleman, he obſerved, had ſaid, that he was no 
enemy to any mark of reſpect and attention being ſhewn to the 
Prince of Wales, but that, throughout the meaſure, there had 
= a manifeſt want of attention and reſpect to his Royal High- 

. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, he had never 
thought it neceſſary to take notice of the numerous anonymous 
lbels, that had ſo induſtriouſly been put in circulation through- 
out the town, and throughout the country. To ſuch libels, 
owed by no perſon, it was impoſſible to give an anſwer; but 


if any man thought there had been real ground for a complaint 


of want of reſpect and attention towards the Prince of Wales, 
in any part of his conduct, he called upon that man, in truth 
and in fairneſs, to ſtate the inſtance, and he would chearfull 
meet the charge, He conſidered reſpect to his Royal Highneis 
te Prince of Wales as one part-of his duty to his Sovereign. 
lt was inſeparable from it. But though he ſhould be extremely 
lorry to be deficient in that exterior and ceremonious reſpect, 
| that 
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- ſufficient grounds for that charge, being determined never to 
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that was juſtly due to the Prince of Wales, yet what he * 
to his Sovereign, to the Conſtitution, and to the people of Eng. 
land, was paramount to any perſonal reſpect due any where. 


reſpect, it was not inconſiſtent with ſuch a compliance with de. 
corum ; he ever had, and he ever would, pay the ſame reſpe& to 
his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales as to all the reſt of the 
Royal Family, and to the Sovereign himſelf. The trueſt reſpect 
he could pay to all of them, was to cultivate the intereſts of that 
nation, which the anceſtors of the preſent Royal Family were 
called upon to govern, and to watch over the ſafety of that Con. 
ſtitution, which his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales would 
one day be called upon to protect, 

Mr. Grey roſe as ſoon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer fat 
down, and faid, he felt himſelf rather aukwardly ſituated, and 
the more ſo, as he could not bring forward any charge of the 
nature in queſtion without appearing to ſpeak from ſome autho- 
rity; but as he had, undoubtedly, accuſed the Right Hon, Gen. 
tleman of having treated his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, with want of reſpect and attention, he would proceed 
ſpeciheally and diſtinctly to make out what appeared to him to be 


flinch from what he ſhould at any time fay in that Houſe, Whe- 
ther what he ſhould offer might appear in the ſame point of view 
to the Houſe, was not for him to determine, he only begged 


them beforehand to underſtand, that he ſpoke his own ſentiments, a 
without conſultation with any one, and without the privity and f 
concurrence of any individual whatever. It 
The Right Hon. Gentleman appeared to him to have ſhewn a le 
manifeſt want of reſpe& and attention to the Prince of Wales, di 
in the firſt place, in the manner in which, when the Privy Coun- ta 
cil was ſummoned to examine his Majeſty's Phyſicians, the in- fu 
timation of its being convened, and the object of it was com- pr 
municated to his Royal Highneſs, that being done by the {ame 6 
fort of ordinary ſummons as was ſent to the other Members of pr. 
the Council. This was, Mr, Grey ſaid, either in the Right an 
Hon. Gentleman, or the Lord Preſident of the Counct, 2 for 
marked token of want of reſpect and attention to the Prince o on 
Wales. | | tio! 
The next want of reſpect and attention to his Royal Highnels but 
was the Right Hon. Gentleman's not having ſubmitted the and 
Whole of his intended plan to his Royal Highneſs, before any of gef 
the proceedings of Parliament took place, and, indeed, previous 1 
to its public ftatement in that Houſe, to which he conceived al latt 
Hon. Baronet, who had ſpoken early in the debate, had alludes WW and 
when he had ſaid, they had been guilty of an indecorum, in nt Cee 
ont 


ſtating the Reſolutions to his Royal Highneſs earlier. 
| Anotber 
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Another inſtance, he ſhould mention, was chiefly grounde 
on public report, and that was the manner in which, when the 


propoſed Reſtrictions were communicated to the Prince of 


Wales, that communication had been made. In that, as in the 
receding inſtance, Mr. Grey faid, he conceived there was a 
conſiderable portion of a reprehenſible want of reſpect and at- 
tention to his Royal Highneſs. Zh 

With regard to the charge of a want of ſyſtem in the whole 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman's proceedings upon the ſubje& of 
the Regency, 'which the Right Hon. Gentleman had thought 
proper to ſay had been wantonly and lightly urged, and had not 
been ſupported 3 as the Right Hon. Gentleman had now heard 
from him, upon what the charge of having ſhewed a want of 
reſpect and attention to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales 
was founded, ſo ſhould he have the pleaſure of hearing him re- 
ſtate the charge of want of ſyſtem in his meaſures. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to conſider his plan of proceedings, as 
perfectly regular, as if one part of it ſprung out of another, and 
the whole was a ſyſtem of harmony and order, which they muſt 
all admire for its ſymmetry and beauty. In order to prove this, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had gone into a recapitulation of 
their proceedings, from the moment of their having aſcertained 
the fact of his Majeſty's incapacity. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, however, had paſſed over one of theſe proceedings, and 


| that an eatly one, of which he muſt beg leave to remind him, 


and that was, his ſecond Motion,—that for a Committee to ſearch 
for precedents, which he had introduced with an argument that 
it was neceſſary for that Houſe to have the advantage of the col- 
lectiye wiſdom of their anceſtors to guide and govern their con- 
duct by, and yet, when that curious publication, then upon their 
table, was referred to, it would be found, that it was rather uſe- 
ful to teach them the errors of their anceſtors, than to exhibit 
proots of their wiſdom, ſince the meaſures which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had taken, were not grounded upon any one of the 
precedents contained in the Report, nor did they bear the ſmalleſt 
analogy to any one of thoſe precedents. | It was evident, there- 
fore, that the Right Hon. Gentleman had not gone upon any 
one ſyſtem,” or method, he had no plan arranged by a combina- 
ton of all its parts, conſtituting a regular and complete ſyſtem, 
but had led them on, ſtep by ſtep, coming forward with ſeparate 
— 3 propolitions, juſt as the exigency of the day ſug- 
veſted, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he ſhould not notice the 
latter part of the Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech, becauſe all candid 
and impartial men might judge whether he had or had not pro- 
ceeded on one regular and uniform ſyſtem, and he was perfectly 
content to leave the whole to that deciſion. He would only no- 
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tice the charges of diſreſpect and want of attention manifeſteq 


by him towards his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, and ſo 


far was he from complaining of the Hon. Gentleman for havin 
made the charges, that he acknowledged he felt himſelf highly 


obliged to the Hon. Gentleman, for having ſtated them ſo fair] 

and explicitly, as it afforded him an opportunity, which he could 
not otherwiſe have had of meeting them in the face of that 
Houſe, and of the public, which was the only way in which he 
could have noticed them conſiſtently, with what was due to him. 


ſelf and to the country, The firſt charge of diſreſpe& was a 


failure of reſpect in the manner of ſending notice of the meeting 
of the Privy Council to the Prince of Wales, a charge which 
he might eaſily have get rid of, by ſaying, that if it was proved 
an error, it was not his error, but that of the Lord Preſident of 
the Council. He diſdained, however, to avoid taking his ſhare 
of the blame that might be thought imputable to any meaſure of 
that venerable and reſpectable perſonage, with whom it was the 
pride and happineſs of his life to act, and if he had' wiſhed at 
any time to avoid ſuch a participation of blame he was convinced 
from the degree of cordiality and confidence, in which the noble 
and learned Lord, and himſelf lived, it would, in point of fat, 


be utterly impoſſible for him to have an opportunity of being 


placed in ſuch a predicament. 

The firit part of the charge was, that his Majeſty's Miniſters 
had not previouſly conſulted the Prince of Wales, what ſteps 
they were to take in the difficulty in which they found themſelves 
anvolved in the execution of the truſt confided in them by the 
King. He owned. the truth of this charge in that point; his 


Majeſty's Miniſters had not conceived it to be their duty to re- 


ceive orders from the Prince of Wales, at a time that they were 
the ſervants of the Crown, and his Royal Highneſs was in no 
political capacity whatever, nor had any authority to give his 
Majeſty's Miniſters a fingle order of any deſcription. They felt, 


that theirs was the reſponſibility for every ſtep that they took, 


and they knew that theirs ought, of conſequence, to be the dil- 
cretion. With regard to the method of ſending the ſummons, 
and the charge that his Royal Highneſs had received, -no other 
than the ordinary notice ſent round to every other Member of 


the Council, it was evident the Hon. Gentleman had been 


groſsly miſinformed in point of fact. So ſar from the event 
having paſſed as the Hon. Gentleman had ſtated, his Royal High- 
neſs received a ſpecial letter, written from the Lord Preſident of 
the Council, ſtating the ſubject to be ſubmitted to the Privy 
Council, and the buſineſs to be enterred upon; his Royal High- 
neſs, therefore, had been ſummoned in a manner the moſt re- 
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ber of the Privy Council had been ſummoned, excepting only 
the other Princes of the Blood. : 

The next charge, the Chancellor of the Exchequer obſerved, 
was perſonally againſt himſelf; it was the charge of not having 
acquainted his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, with the 
whole of his plan, previous to his opening it in that Houſe. To 
the truth of the fact alledged he muſt alſo, in this point, ſubmit 
but he begged Gentlemen to recollect what had paſſed, and he 
believed it would be admitted, that the circumſtances conſider- 
ed, it was a little hard, it ſhould be made a matter of charge 
againſt him of want of reſpect and attention to the Prince of 
Wales. He had reſolved, as ſoon as ever a plan ſhould be ad- 
juſted, to communicate it to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, previous to his ſtating it to the Houte, but in the courſe 
of the debate in that Houſe, when the Queition of Right was 
reliminarily under diſcuſſion, Gentlemen would remember, that 
# had been called upon, particularly, by a Right Hon. Gentle- 
man not then in his place, to ſtate the general outlines of his 
plan, the Right Hon. Gentleman declaring expreſsly, that it 
was equally a matter of information deſireable to him and his 
friends, to know in what manner he meant to proceed. In the 
moment that he was publicly called up, it was impoſſible for 
him to ſuppreſs the outlines of the plan, without offence to the 
Houſe ; he was under the neceſſity of giving them, and they 


| were communicated to the Prince according to his commands, 


the next day after the debate. He had not, he faid, mentioned 
the particulars of the plan till after the Queſtion of Right was 
diſcuſſed ; becauſe as that queition involved in it confiderations, 
the deciſion upon which might ſupercede the neceſſity and pro- 
priety of that Houſe deliberating at all upon any farther ſtep to 
be taken, it was neceſſary to be diſcuſſed as a queſtion prelimi- 
nary to any other proceeding. 

With regard to the diſreſpectful manner in which it was re- 
ported, that when the communication of the Reſtrictions, in- 
tended to be propoſed to the two Houſes, was made to his Royal 
Highneſs, report had gone to ſuch an extravagant length, that 
he believed it had gained credit about town, and he was ſure it 
had been circulated in the country, not only that a meſſage had 


been ſent by a livery ſervant, but that the meſſage had been a 


verbal one. The truth, however, the public were now apprized, 
was, that the communication had been made reſpectfully in writ- 
ing, and the letter had been ſent, not by a livery ſervant, but 
by a meſſenger, diſpatched for the eſpecial purpoſe. Perhaps, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, there might be a failure in 
point of reſpect in this mode of communication. No man, he 
owned, was more ignorant of etiquette than he was, but he was 
conſcious of no intention to ſhew diſreſpect to his Royal High- 
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neſs, He had repeatedly made communications to his Roy. 


Highneſs before, in preciſely the ſame mode, without its ever 
having drawn upon him the ſmalleſt animadverſion for a failure 


in etiquette, or having been conſidered as an inſtance of diſre- 


ſpect; and during the five years that he had been in adminiſtra. 
tion, he had never.communicated any of the numerous papers, 
_ diſpatches, &c. that he had, from time to time, had occaſion 
to tranſmit to his Majeſty, in any other manner ; and he was 
ſure he had not intended to have ſhewn a diſreſpect to the Prince 
of Wales, in the inſtance alluded to, more than he had ever in- 
tended to ſhew a diſreſpect to his Majeſty, during the period 
that he had been honoured with his royal confidence. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer concluded with ſaying, that 
he truſted the explanation he had given of his conduct in thoſe 
particulars, in which a want of reſpect and attention to the Prince 
of Wales had been imputed to him, would prove ſatisfactory to 


the Houſe ; and he was perſuaded, that no Gentlemen would be 


more happy than tho:e, who had conceived there had been ſome 
reaſonable plea for the charge. He truſted, therefore, they 
would in future conſider the grounds of rumours, before they 


haſtily gave them credit, begging Gentlemen to reflec a little | 


on the candour of all other public rumours, and to judge of them 
by the little degree of truth he had proved to exiſt in the ru- 
mours, that had been circulated ſo injuriouſly to his character, 
and fo falſely at his expence. | 

Mr. Burke began a very long ſpeech, by attacking the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the ground of Mr. Grey's charge. 
He ſaid, he truſted not to reports, he knew what the Right 
Hon. Gentleman's behaviour, conduct, and manners were, and 
he knew him to have ſhewn great want of reſpec and attention 
to the Prince in the whole courſe of the proceedings reſpecting 
his Royal Highneſs. The Right Hon, Gentleman had talked 
of etiquette, and had denied that he had been guilty, and called 
for the proof. If they had been accuſing the Right Hon, Gen- 
tleman of a crime, they muſt have recourſe to the laws ; but it 
was a want of civility and good manners, where both were (0 
eminently due, that they were charging him with, and that 
charge was eaſily made out. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that to treat the Prince 
with dilrelpect, was to treat his Majeſty with diſreſpect; the 
Right Hon. Gentleman was in that opinion correct, ſince thode 
who injured the Prince of Wales, undoubtedly injured the King. 
"That fact being admitted, what were they then to think of the 

Right Hon, 'e #99 e not having conſulted the Prince of 
Wales on the ſubject of convening * Privy Council, and the 
meaſures to be 9 635 therein? The Right Hon. Gentleman had 


* 


ſaid, the King's ſervants were not to take orders from the kauen 
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but to conſider him as any other member of the Council. Was 
every man, he would aſk, to be conſidered as ſhewing the ne- 
ceflary degree of reſpect and civility to the Prince of Wales, who 
becauſe he was not by law bound to take orders from him, 
therefore choſe to paſs him by without notice? In what a peculiar 
ſituation did his Royal Highneſs ſtand ? A grievous calamity had 
fallen on his family, and he had been thereby freed from the pro- 
tection of a father, who, if in a ſtate of capacity, would have 
guarded him from the inſolence of his fervants. There was an 
evident and a groſs want of attention and want of humanity in 
the Right Hon. Gentleman's conduct. Since, in the caſe of an 
afliction fallen on a father, who ought to be conſulted as to 
what was neceflary to be done, ſo ſoon as the eldeſt ſon ? Was 
it not uſual}, in all caſes of illneſs and diſaſter happening to the 
head of a family, to have recourſe to the next perſon in it, as 
the one molt intereſted in the event of the affliction. 

Mr. Burke reaſoned in this manner to ſome extent, and ſaid, 
oreat incivilities, when premeditated, might paſs into ſomething 
of a higher nature than want of reſpect, and might be met upon 
other grounds; but, in conſidering that no more notice was due 
to the Yrince of Wales than to any other member of the Privy 
Council, there had been a reprehenſible want of attention. He 
proceeded next to notice, the Right Hon. Gentleman's having 
ſtated his plan in that Houſe, before he had communicated the 
plan of his proceedings to the Prince of Wales. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer imtegrupted Mr. Burke, to 
remind him, that he had explained to the Houfe, the manner in 
which that explanation had been called for, which made it im- 
poſſible for him not to give it. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, he did not allude to that; he conſidered the 
Right Hon, Gentleman's explanation on that head. as perfectly 
ſatisfactory, and had therefore paſſed it over. What he meant 
was, the Right Hon. Gentleman's having forced the Houſe to 
debate the Queſtion of Right, without having previouſly com- 
municated to his Royal Highneſs, that a Right, in which. his 
Royal Highneſs was ſo much intereſted, was about to be made 
the ſubject of diſcuſſion, That was, in his mind, a great in- 
decency, and the more ſo, after the humble, ſatisfactory, re- 
pecttul, but, at the fame time, dignified manner, in which that 
diſcuſſion had been deprecated by the Duke of York, and a de- 
claration made, that his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
from a thorough regard to the Conttitution, whatever right he 
might have, was willing to accept the Regency on ſuch terms as 
the two. Houſes of Parliament ſhould think proper to give it. 
He pragſed the fraternal affection manifeſted by the Duke of 
York, which, he ſaid, proved his Royal Highneſs: do be a wor- 
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thy perſon, and afforded well-grounded hopes that he would he 
ready and willing to afliſt his brother. | 

With regard to the manner of communicating the intended 
Reſtrictions to the Prince of Wales, Mr. Burke faid, when ya. 
pers were ſent to his Majeſty, the uſual mode of tranſmiſſion 
was by a black box, which was deemed reſpectful, the box be. 
ing conſidered as marking the reſpect; he dwelt on the idea of 
the black box, and ſaid, he would leave the degree of diſreſpect, 
manifeſted in this inftance, to the judgement of the public, who 
would dqubtleſs decide it in their uſual manner. No doubt 
thoſe who approved the Right Hon. Gentleman's conduct would 
have imitated it, had they been in his ſituation. 

Having gone through the charges of want of reſpe and at. 
tention, as imputed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, 
Burke proceeded to treat-on other topics, and to ſpeak more 
immediately to the queſtion then before the Houſe, and to argue 
that it was, as his Hon. Friend had ſtated it to be, nothing mare 
than a direct endeavour to create unneceſſary delay, He faid, 
they had been taught the preceding day, to think that the bu. 
ſineſs of the Addreſs would have come on in the Houſe of Peers; 
why it had not done ſo, he could not tell, but he ſaw no reaſon 
whatever for loſing a week. The Hon. Gentleman had (aid, 
they could not receive the anſwer of his Royal Highneſs before 

Thurſday, and that they could not fit on T riday. He aſked, 
why not fit on Friday? Friday was the true day, the only day 
proper for ſuch buſineſs—the day on which the nation was to 
commemorate the extinction of monarchy, which had not been 
effected without the ſpilling of blood, and therefore Þ riday was, 
of all days, the moſt fit for taking that ſtep, which was to anni- 
hilate the Conſtitution, and change the form of our Government, 
Whether the putting off the buſineſs in the. Houſe of Lords the 
preceding day, had been owing to a differenoę among Miniſters, 
de knew not,” but there was a little bird, a ſmall robin red-breafi, 
- which ſaid, that ſomething like it had happened; and when he 
talked of a little bird, he borrowed the idea from the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's father, who had faid, a little bird told him, that 
the Lords of the Bedchamber were, at a certain dime, diſpoſed 
to exerciſe their influence in a manner not quite pxoper. The 
ſame bird; Mr. Burke ſaid, had whiſpered him, that chere was 2 
reaſon for not proceeding as had been intended, and ſuddenly 
ſhifting the buſineſs upon their ſhoulders, Perhaps, he obſerv- 
ed, the other Houſe were not yet recovered from the effect of 
that extraordinary burſt of the pathetic, that had been exhibited 
the other evening; they had not dried their eyes, and beòn le, 
ſtored to their former placidity, and were unqualified to axtend 
to new - buGneſs. The tears ſhed in that Houſe, on the oc 
fion to which he alluded, were not tae tears of patriots for 20 
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laws, but of Lords for dying places. The iron tears that flow 


ed down Pluto's cheek, rather reſembled the diſmal bubbling of 
the Styx, than the gentle murmuring ſtreams of Aganippe. In 
fact, they were tears for his Majeſty's bread. Thoſe who had 


deen fed by the King's bounty, were ſuppoſed to have deſerted - 
him in his utmoſt need. There was, he ſaid, a manifeſt differ- 


ence between that Houſe and the other; between Patricians 
and Plebeians. They, in an old faſhioned Plebeian way, would 
have ſaid, © if we can no longer ſerve the King, we will no 
longer receive his wages; we will no longer eat his bread,” — 
but the Lords of the Houſehold held a difterent language, and 
purſued a different conduct; they would ftick by the King's 
Joaf as long as a ſingle cut of it remained. They would faſten 
on the hard cruſt, and would gnaw it. while two crumbs of it 
held together; and, what was more extraordinary, they would 
proudly ſay at the time, that it was the honour of the ſervice 
that they regarded, and the dignity, of their offices; as to the 
emoluments they did not value the money three ſcips of a louſe. 
This was gratitude, a degree of gratitude which courtiers never 


failed to exhibit! Under that roof they conſidered mankind as 


ſubject to human frailty, and dreading the effects of that . infir= 
mity, to which all human nature was equally ſubject, had tried 
to guard againſt it, by voting again and again, that officers of 
all and every deſcription, ſhould be diſqualified from fitting in 
that Houſe, But the Lords of the Houſehold were a different 
order of beings 3 they were beyond the reach of influence; they 
were a ſet of ſaints and philoſophers, ſuperior to the luſts of the 
fleſh and the vanities of the world. 

After purſuing this irony to ſome extent, Mr. Burke took 
notice of the Right Hon. Gentleman's having called his honour- 
able friends the Champions of the Conſtitution, and declared 
that they ought to be ſuch—that they were placed there for that 


purpoſe, and they would abuſe their truſt, if they took powers 
which did not belong to them, in order to flatter another with a 


degree of authority that did not belong to him, or in order to 
(deprive another of a right which did belong to him. The Right 
Hon, Gentleman was bound to ſhew, why he choſe to prefer a 
limitation of the Regency in point of time, to a limitation of the 


Reftrictions. His Right Hon. Friend who was abſent, Mr. 


Burke faid, had not declared that he approved of that limita- 
tion, but had ſaid, if they meant to make a Republic, he ſhould, 
in that caſe, approve of a limitation of the Regency, and an an- 
nual election. He ſhould approve of it for the ſame reaſon, If 
tiey choſe to make a Republic, why did they not make it in a 


| manly way, and openly declare their intention? If he were 


akked, did he hate a Republican ſpeculation ? he would anſwer 
No. But he knew a Republic could not be ſpeculated upon, 
according 
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aceording to our Conſtitution, He loved, he * revered, be 
adored the true principles of a Republic, but was that the mode 
of inſtituting a real Republic? —“ Oh Republic! exclaimed 
Mr. Burke, how art thou libelled! how art thou proſtituted, 
| buffooned, and burleſgued ! Oh fabrick ! built after ſo many 
ages, and cemented 'by the blood of patriots, how art thou de. 
graded ?*”” As wel! might it be ſaid, that the mutilated creatures 
of the Opera-houſe were the repreſentatives of heroes, the true 
and perfect Cæſars, Catos, and Brutuſes of Rome, as that ſtrange 
and jumbled chaos, the repreſentative of a real Republic. Such 
an attempt to eſtabliſh a Republic as the preſent, was the certain 
way of having a monſter ſet over them, and introducing the 
moſt hypocritical ſort of government that could be reſorted to. 
Mr. Burke reprobated the idea of the fiction of law, that was 
to be. made uſe of to open the Parliament, and ſaid, he never 
had heard of a phantom being raiſed in a private family, but for 
me purpoſe of robbing the Houſe. So far from being a repre- 
ſentative of the forms of the Conſtitution, it was, he faid, a 
maſquerade, a mummery, a piece of buffoonery, uſed to bur- 
leſque the Conſtitution, and to ridicule every form of Govern- 
ment! A phantom conjured up to aftright propriety, and drive 
it from our iſle ! An hideous ae to which, in the language 
of Macbeth to Banquo's ghoſt, it might be ſaid, | 


Avaunt and quit my ſight Let the earth hide thee 1 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood ts cold; 

Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 

Which thou dſt glare with. 


and fo, in fact, it was with this political ſpectre; its bones were 
marrowleſs, its blood was cold, and it had no ſpeculation in its 
eyes! He reprobated it, therefore, as a. chimera, a monſter 
taken out of the depths of hell. = 
Mr. Burke ſpoke of the letter of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the Prince, as conveying private intimations, wich 
he would not publicly avow, and faid, as to the Right Hon, 
Gentleman giving his word, he might do that as he lixed but 
if he did not agree to a ſpecial limitation of the Reſtrictions, us 
faith was broken ; becauſe, if they -paſled the bill, without any 
clauſe of limitation, they gave the lock and the key to the door 
of reviſion and limitation out of their own hands, and delivered 
both over to the other Houſe. Theſe were dangerous things, 
and he would fay that they were illegal, and unfortunately with. 
out zemedy. The people at large, who were deluded, and acted 
upon that deluſion, could not be puniſhed, becauſe it would be 
a maſſacre: but what ſhould they ſay of thoſe who miſlead the 
people, and under a pretence of an ardent zeal for the Conſtitu- 
tion, endeayoured to advance the purpoſes of their own _ 
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.mbition. Mr. Burke added further remarks, and, in the courſe 
ef his ſpeech, introduced ſeveral apt and pertinent quotations 
rom the ancients. Mr. Burke concluded with ſtating, that for 
the reaſons he had mentioned, he ſhould ſupport the amend- 
nent of his honourable friend, | 

Mr, Pulteney roſe to explain the motion which he did not 
make on a former day, but had only looſely {tated to the Houle. 
When he had riſen for that purpoſe, it was, Mr. Pulteney ſaid, 
x very late hour, and Gentlemen, probably, were ſo fatigued, 
that they had not paid it that degree of attention, which they 
otherwiſe would have done; hence he ſuppoſed the tendency of 
10 the motion, was ſo much miſapprehended, as he found it had 
been. Gentlemen talked of his motion having a tendency to- 
wards introducing a Republicaa form of Government, It had 


7 no ſuch tendency, and he ſhould have imagined that his princi- 
* ples were too well known, for any man to have ſuppoſed he was 
* 2 favourer of Republican notions, He never had inclined to 
, favour them, on the contrary, he was always an advocate for a 
u. liitcd monarchy. | 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he wiſhed to bring the debate to a con- 


10 cluſion, and ſhould therefore propoſe a farther amendment, that 
he truſted would remove all the Right Hon, Gentleman's ob- 
jeions. The Houſe might hereafter debate on the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's motion of limitation, which he muſt ſtill contend 
was adverſe to the intereſts of the country, and tending towards 
a Republican form of Government; conſequently, could nei- 
ther be advantageous to the preſent or future proſpect of the 
Prince, p 

Ar. Pulteney interrupted Mr. Sheridan, for the purpoſe of de- 
caring, that what he propoſed was for the benefit of the Prince, 
and of the country, and not more for the advantage of the ous 
than of the other, 


of ſyſtem, The Hon. Gentleman had, on a former night, ſug- 
pelted of a ſudden, an intention to . propoſe a limitation of the 
exiſtence of the Regency, which he had juſt told the Houle he 
meant to perſiſt in, and ſhould ſtate more fully hereafter. With, 
that, the Right Hon, Gentleman had proſeſſed an acquieſcence, 
and after having ſtated that his mode of proceeding, was a 
mode that was not to be changed; had, in a manner, agreed. 
. * the Hon. Gentleman's propoſition, and to change it 
ereatter. | F BA 
To what end then, vote the propoſed Addreſs to the Princes 
of Wales ? If they adopted any additional regulation, or made. 
uy alterations, they would neceſſarily have to do the buſineſs 
ticy were now about, over again; and to ſend up a ſecond Ad- 
els to the Prince, to learn whether, in the altered ſtate of the 
4 Reſtric«. 


Mr. Sheridan ſaid, the Houſe would then perceive the want 
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Reſtrictions, his Royal Highneſs was yet willing to accept the 
Regency. Mr. Sheridan preſſed this argument, and then laid, 
that in order to obviate the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſeruples 
be ſhould propoſe an alteration to his amendment, which he did 
not think the Right Hon. Gentleman could object to. If he 
had underſtood what the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid before 
upon the ſubject, he had ſignified that his objection to the ameng. 
ment was, that it was what the Right Hon. Gentleman termed 
a partial ſelection from a paragraph in his letter to the Prince of 
Wales,-and that he had left out certain words of importance, 
He could not, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, conſider theſe omitted words, 
in any other light than as words of ſurpluſage ; but in order to 
fatisfy the Right Hon. Gentleman, and to remove all his doubts, 
he had now taken theſe words of the Right Hon. Gentleman“ 
letter, that the Hon. Gentleman had complained were emitted 
in the motion. "The matter would then go clearly and without 
reſerve to his Royal Highneſs, and they would ſee by his Royal 
Highneſs's anſwer what ſteps they ought next to take, 
he words, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he meant to add to the mo, 

tion were theſe, “but if unfortunately his Majeſty's recovery 
« ſhould be protracted to a more diſtant period, than there is 
cc at preſent reaſon to imagine, it will be open hereafter, to the 
& wiſdom of Parliament to re-conſider theſe proviſions.” _ 
Mr. Sheridan read that part of the motion on which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had relied, as marking in the Right Hon, 
Gentleman's mind, that the Reſtrictions were calculated merely 
for the preſent exigency, and were conſequently only of a tem- 
porary nature. He aſked, if thoſe words conveyed ſo clearly, 
diſtinctly and intelligibly, that the Reſtrictions were permanent 
and not temporary, as the words of his amendment did? Why 
then, he ſaid, would the Right Hon. Gentleman uſe dubious 
words, when he might ſpeak plainly and directly? The Right 
Hon. Gentleman had before ſaid, his letter was partially quoted, 
He had now taken the part that was omitted, and added it to 
the other; he did not therefore think the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man would object to it, if he meant to do juſtice to the Public 
and the Prince. | | 

Upon the queſtion being put, that the Houſe give leave that 
the firſt amendment might be withdrawn, in order to give Mr. 
Sheridan an opportunity to join the firſt and ſecond amendment, 
and move both as one amendment, leave was given, and the 
queſtion was then put on the whole of the conjoint amend- 
ment. 

The ftrangers were ordered to withdraw, after which a deſul- 
tory debate enſued, wherein Lord North, Mr. Powys, Mr. 
Dempſter, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Wyndham, 


and Mr, Burke took part, and on which much was {aid on the 
2 different 
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.o..ent parts of the argument, as well regarding the mode of 
- 196 a Fe under the Great Seal, — on % other par- 
ticulars of the ſyſtem of principles that the Houſe had laid 
n. 

. Dempſter ſtated to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
there were two modes of exerciſing the Royal Authority, under 
2 Commiſſion; the one by a Prince of the Houſe of Brunſwick, 
the other by a ſubject. The former he ſhould conceive to be 
the moſt proper one, but he appealed to the 0 Hon. Gen- 
tleman which of the two would be moſt proper! 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he could not agree with 
the Hon, Gentleman, that the mode he had preferred was the 
beſt. | 58 | 

After about an hour's debate, Mr. Sheridan's amendment 
was negatived without a diviſion, and the main queſtion car» 
ried, 


ADDRESS to Taxes QUEEN. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer next moved an Addreſs to 
the Queen, in order to know if her Majeſty was willing to ac- 
cept the care of his Majeſty's Perſon, and the management and 
controul of the Houſehold, as ſtated in the Reſolutions ? 

The motion was as follows : 

« That the Reſolution which relates to the care of his Ma- 
« jeſty's Perſon, and the management of his Majeſty's Houſe- 
« hold being in the Queen, ſhould be communicated to her 
« Majeity, with an Addreſs, bumbly deſiring her Majeſty, to 
« take under her care, -thoſe important truſts, as ſoon as an 
« Act of Parliament can be paſſed for that purpoſe.” _ | 

Mr. Burke ſpoke on this motion, and hinted at the neceſſity 
of moving certain reſtrictions and limitations on the powers to 
be veſted in her Majeſty by this Reſolution, 

At half after nine, the Houſe voted the ſecond motion, and a 
conference was ordered to be defired with the Lords this day, 
In order to deliver the two motions, and defire their concut- 
rence, 


The Houſe adjourned till to-morrow. 


— — 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
A MESSAGE was brought from the Commons, deſiring a 


Wnference with their Lordſhips, and after the uſual ceremonies 
obſerved, 
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ebſerbed, and the Commons were in the Painted Chamber, ty 
Lords were acquainted therewith, by the Yeoman Uther of th 
Black Rod, and the Managers for the Peers went into the Pain, 
ed Chamber, when Lord Belgrave delivered to the Lord Pre. 
dent the Reſolutions come to by the Commons, to which they 
defired their Lordfhips concurrence, | | 

As ſoon as the Managers returned, the Lord Preſident xe. 
quainted the Houſe, that he had met the Managers for the Com- 
mons, and had received ſome Reſolutions, which he define 
might be read, and the fame having been read by the Clerk, 2 
follows : # | 
That a Committee be appointed to attend his Royal High. 
cc neſs the Prince of Wales, with the Reſolutions which hare 
& been _ to by the Lords and Commons, for the purpoſe 
« of ſupplying the defect of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royl | 
« Authority during his Majeſty's illneſs, by empowering his 
% Royal Highneſs to exerciſe ſuch Authority, in the name and 
on behalf of his Majeſty, ſubject to the limitations and reſtric- 
tions which the circumſtances of the caſe appears at preſent to 
« require, and that the Committee do expreſs the hopes which 
« the Lords and Commons entertain, that his Royal Highneß, 
« from the regard to the interefts of his Majeſty and the nation, 
« will be ready to undertake the weighty and important trut 
<< propoſed to be inveſted in his Royal Highneſs, as ſoon as a 
« Act of Parliament has been paſſed for carrying the faid Reſo- 
“ Jution into execution.” And | | 

„ Reſolved, That the Reſolution agreed to by the Lords and | 
“Commons, reſpecting the care of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, | 
and the direction of his Majeſty's Houſehold, be laid before 
her Majeſty, with an humble Addreſs, expreſſing a hope 
« which the bits and Commons entertain, that her Majeſty 
vill be graciouſly pleaſed to undertake the important truſt pro- 
« poſed to be inveſted in her Majeſty, as ſoon as an Act af 
* Patliamett has been paſſed for carrying the ſaid Reſolution 
« into execution.“ 

The Lord Preſident moved to agree to the ſaid Reſolutions. 

The Dube of Northumberland roſe, and conceiving it not de- 
cent to withhold from his Royal Highneſs any of the authonty 
belonging to the Crown, without affigning ſome reaſon for f 
doing, moved, by way of ametidment,” to"add to the Reſolution 
the following words: „That the Reſtrictions were formed on 
e the ſuppolition, that his Majefty's illneſs was only temporar}y 

and might be of no long duration.“ 
The amendment was negatived without a diviſton. 
Lord Kinnaird ſpoke warmly againſt the original motion, 2nd 


in the courſe of his ſpeech, laid ſome ſtreſs upon the amendment 
; | | haymz 
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having been moved by a character of ſo much weight and au- 


thority, as the moſt puiſſant Prince, the noble Duke near him. 
The Earl of Carliſle complained, of the contemptuous ſilencs | 
obſerved by his Majeſty's Miniſters, who had not deigned to fa- 
your that Houſe with a ſingle word of explanation on the ſub- 
ject of the queſtion, Such treatment, he ſaid, was unworthy. 
the perſons who held the high offices of ſtate, and he doubted. 
not would be felt as a ſpecies of diſdainful neglect, if they were. 
ſo treated when out of office, on ſubjects of ſuch LY 
importance, as thoſe under conſideration. His Lordthip advert- 
ed to the ſpeech of a noble and learned Lord (the Lord Chancel- 
lor) in a late debate; that noble and learned Lord, he ſaid, it 
was well known had ability to catch at any argument that came 


W within bis reach. When, therefore, they heard that noble and 


earned Lord confine himſelf to a hard inveCtive againſt that fide: 
of the Houſe, and deal in declamation ſolely, it was fair to con- 
clude, that he would not have reſted on an appeal to the paſſious 
if he had not found himſelf diveſted of argument, and that the: 
cauſe which he roſe to ſupport, could not be attempted to be 
upheld by ſober reaſon. It 

His Lordſhip argued upon the danger of pledging the Houfe 
by the Reſolution, and precluding them from the free exerciſe 
d their deliberative functions. He ſaid, a hint had been given, 
in that, as well as the other Houſe, that the Prince of Wales 
was to have a houſehold eſtabliſhed, in lieu of the patronage. 
taken from him; what that houſehold was to conſiſt of, ought 
to make a part of the communication then propoſed to be made 
to his Royal Highneſs. „ N 

The Duke of Richmond aſſured the noble Earl, that it was not 
tom apy contempt for any noble Lord, who, like the noble 
Larl, had objected to the Reſolutions, that he had forborn to riſe. 
before, and ſay a word or two in favour of the motion under con- 
kderation, It was merely from the impreſſion, that both Houſes 
laying proceeded fo far as to vote Reſolutions, containing the 
general principles on which the bill to be brought in was to con- 
tain the detail, The natural ſtep to be taken, as well out of 
reſpect to his Royal Highneſs as to the regularity of their pro- 
ceedings, was to go up with the Reſolutions to the Prince, and 
karnfrom his Royal Highneſs whether he was willing to accept 
tte Regency on thoſe conditions or not. With regard to the 
keſolutions having been debated as temporary in their nature, 
nd that therefore there ought to be ſome words of limitation int 
ne motion; he admitted that the Reſolutions had been all along 
tated, to contain Reſtrictions fit only to be applied in a caſe of 
i temporary nature, and the reaſon why any words of ſpecial 
imitation were not. neceſſary in the motion was, it did already 
ecigcally refer to ſuch Reſtrictions as the circumſtances of 


the 
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the caſe appeared at preſent to require. His Grace reaſoned 3 


| deal on the propriety of the meaſure then under conliders. 
tion, declaring that it appeared to him highly reſpectful to his 
Royal Highneis, as the Houſe might, if they thought proper, pro- 
- ceed without taking ſuch a ſtep, and when the Bill had paſſed into 
a law, his Royal Highneſs would not have an opportunity of ob- 
jecting, ſhould any part 6f the Bill be found to contain clauſe 
14 not agreeable to him. 
Lord Stormont confeſſed his obligations to the noble Duke fo 
30 having broken ſilence, ſince, had it not been for the condeſcen. 
fien of his Grace, his Majeſty's Miniſters ſeemed all determined 
to have imitated the-eloquence of Ajax; which, although it 
might be becoming that ſurly character, was not, in his opinion, 
a proper conduct to be obſerved by his Majeſty's Miniſters in z 
Houſe of Parliament, when a great and important meaſure was 
under conſideration. He ſaid he would not detain their Lordſhips 
long, but would, as ſhortly as poſſible, offer a few obſervations 
that ſtruck him on the moment. 
In what he was going to ſtate, if he ſhould be wrong, the 
noble Duke would ſet him right. On Monday laſt, it had been 
_ underſtood, that the queſtion then before the Houſe was to have 
been moved; but, as it had been apprehended that there might 
be a difference of opinion on the ſubject, the intention was given 
up, left there ſhould be any ground for a charge of taking the 
Houſe by ſurpriſe. Undoubtedly that idea was a fair one, but he, 
for one, had been a good deal mortified at the delay, becauſe, by 
that means, the ſubject had been firſt agitated by their good and 
gracious inſtruftors, the Houſe of Commons, whoſe obedient and 
very humble ſervants . were, as had been ſufficiently manifeſted 
ever ſince the Houſe of Commons had kindly taken upon them- 
ſelves the office of directing that Houle in their duty, 
His Lordſhip faid, it ſeldom happened that he troubled their 
Lordſhips with any motion, but he remembered that he had 
propoſed one, when the Commercial Treaty was under diſcuſſion, 
declaring, that nothing contained in an Addreſs then moved, 
ſhould be held to pledge that Houſe, ſo as to preclude the freedom 
of debate in the diſcuſſion of any of the ſteps to be ſubſequently 
taken in that buſineſs. A noble Lord, who was not then in the 
kingdom, had declared his propoſition to be a truiſm, and had 
moved the previous Queſtion upon it, which had been carried, 
under the idea that it was unneceflary to vote a truiſm, He 
hoped, therefore, that the ſame doctrine which had been then 
eftabliſbed, would prevail in the preſent inſtance z and that if the 
motion for carrying up the Reſolutions ſhould paſs, it would not 
be conſidered that the Houſe was precluded from the right to ob. 
ject to any part of the bill, which they all underſtood was grounded and 


on thoſe Reſolutions. | | 
| 3 
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His Lordſhip charged Miniſters with having deſerted the plain 
road to the object in view, and purſued a bye-way, which had. 
cauſed much inconvenience and much delay. He expatiated on 
the evil conſequences of that delay, and particularly enforced its 
miſchievous effect on foreign affairs. He faid, in all matters of 
communication, he took it to be a general rule, that if a com- 
munication had been made privately, and it was afterwards thought 
that ſuch communication ought, for ſpecial reaſons, to be pub- 
licly made, the terms of the public communication ought to be 
the ame as thoſe in which the private communication had been 
made, This rule, however, was departed from in the preſent 
inſtance ; he held in his hand, his Lordſhip faid, the letter which 
was ſtated to be the letter of the Miniſter to his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales, communicating the Reſtrictions that were, 
at the time they were ſent, propoſed to be ſubmitted to the two 
Houſes, and which had ſince been voted ; in the letter were theſe 


| words, © That the Reſtrictions were formed on the ſuppoſition, 


« that his Majeſty's illneſs was only temporary, and might be of 
no long duration.“ Theſe words, his Lordſhip ſaid, were 
written in the name of the Miniſter himſelf and his colleagues, 
and expreſsly ſtated to have been the whole foundation of the plan 
of proceedings, that had been adopted in conſequence of his Ma- 
jeſty's illneſs. He aſked, why thoſe words had not made a part 
of the Reſolutions, unleſs it was that the Miniſter, however he 
might have derived advantage in debate from repeatedly uſing. 
ſuen language, in fact meant a perpetual regulation, which he 
contended he muſt have meant, ſince the propriety of reviſing 
the Limitations and Reſtrictions impoſed on the Regent, was to 
depend upon a circumſtance which would never happen, viz, 
whenever his Majeſty's Phyſicians ſhould be ſo totally igno- 
rant of their profeſſion as to admit, what no man at any time 
could with certainty pronounce, namely, that his Majeſty's diſ- 
order was incurable. 8 
The Lord Chancellor left the woolſack, and declared, he thought 
it ſome what hard, to have it thrown out at every turn, that every 
ting that had been ſaid, and had not been anſwered, ſhewed diſ- 
relpect to the Speaker. His Lordſhip ſaid, he well knew they 
were duſt and aſhes in compariſon with the noble Lords who had 
choſen to call themſelves one fide of the Houſe, and that when 
hey addrefled the Houſe, they were ſubje& to animadverſion, 
and to have it imputed to them that they were not capable of 
aguing, | 
His Lordſhip reaſoned upon the Reſolutions and the Motion, 
Oſerving, that as to any Limitation, the whole plan obviouſly 
formed a regulation, meant to ceaſe when the occaſion ceaſed, 
and when a new occaſion offered, a new regulation would be to 
de made. With regard to the whole being a meditated plan to 
| E e throw 
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throw a check in the way of a new government, he did not, in 
truth, believe that it was ſo felt. Certain he was, that if it was 
a meditated plan, he was a perfect ſtranger to it, and no party to 
that concert. He looked upon the amount of the Reſtrictions ina 
very different point of view, and conceived them to be ſo much 
more ſalutary, that if he had been to adviſe thoſe, who were ſup- 

poſed to be in the confidence of his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales, he would have adviſed them, at the peril of his 
life, to have met them more than half way, with a view to 
provide for the ſafe return of his Majeſty to his Government on 
his recovery. | | | 
His Lordſhip ſaid, he could have invented a plan, that would 
firmly fix an authority, which, planted in ſo kindly a foil, could not 
have failed to have proved proſperous and flouriſhing, He could, 
he ſaid, have chalked out, in his own mind, a plan that would 
have better pleaſed his judgment, than that which had been adopt- 
ed; but the preſent, conſidering that other mens opinions were to 
be conſulted, and different matters attended to, was, allowing for 
the claſh of the times, the beſt,. that under all the circumſtances 
of the caſe, could be brought forward, His Lordſhip ſaid, the 
Houſhold of the Prince of Wales, was not then under conſide- 
ration, Whatever it meant, he took it for granted, that from 
its nature, it muſt be ſomething to be ſettled ſubſequen: to the 
appointment of a Regent. He knew nothing of it ; © ſufficient 
to the day was the evil thereof,” At preſent, the ſole confide- 
ration before the Houſe, - was the motion to carry up the Reſolu- 
tions to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, With regard 
to that meaſure, he denied that there was any want of reſpect to 
the Prince in going up with the Reſolutions, on the contrary, the 
mode of proceeding was, in his mind, the moſt reſpectful that 
could be followed. He ſtated why he thought ſo, and took no- 
_ tice, that ſome ſtreſs had been laid in the courſe of the debate on 
the amendment having been moved by a moſt puiſſant Prince. 
That ſort of diſtinction, he ſaid, was what could not be endured 
in that Houſe, "There it was cuſtomary for all the Peers to be 
eonſidered as equal; and though they well knew, the difference 
made by elevated rank, high ſtation, ancient families, ſplendid 
fortunes, and exalted virtues, yet, in a parliamentary point of 
view, a motion was equally entitled to be reſpectfully entertained 
whether it came from a Right Hon. Baron, or a noble Duke, 
who, in his title, was ſtiled a puiſſant Prince. | 
The Earl of Carliſle roſe to juſtify himſelf for what he had ſaid 
in his former ſpeech. His Lordſhip ſaid, when a Lord of the 
noble and learned Lord's abilities addreſſed himſelf to the paF 
ſions, he had a right to ſay he had no argument; and when they 
were told, in language of great force and eloquence, and conſe- 


quently that could not fail to make a great impreſſion on the noble 
EM | 5 


tas } 


and learned Lord's audience, that if they attempted to divide a. 
motion, relative to the care of the King's Perſon, and to ſeparate 
the patronage and controul of the Houſhold, they were deſerting 
the King like Darius, in his utmoſt need ; did the noble and 
learned Lord think it was to paſs without any animadverſion? His 
Lordſhip ſaid, that charging them with having abandoned their 
King, and left him 


Deſerted in his utmoſt need 
By thoſe his farmer bounty fed, 


was treating them rather like Lazarus, who was fed by crumbs 
from the rich man's table, than like Britiſh Noblemen. His 
Lordſhip took notice of what the noble and learned Lord ſaid, of 
the advice he would have given at the peril of his life, and ar- 
gued, as if the Lord Chancellor had queſtioned the propriety of 
the Prince's conduct, | 3 

The Lord Chancellor roſe to explain, declaring that he had never 
fid a word about the conduct of his Royal Highneſs, which he 
did not preſume to queſtion, but had talked of the advice, which 
he would have given thoſe, who were ſuppoſed to be his Royal 
Highnels's Counſellors. 

Lord Stormont role ſhortly to animadvert on the noble and 
learned Lord's having ſaid, “ ſufficient to the day is the evil 
| thereof 3” and declared that he knew nothing of the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Prince of Wales. His Lordſhip faid; the 
Miniſter in another Houſe had held triumphant language on 
the lubject, and had declared when, all his miniſterial functions 
were reſigned, he would take upon himſelf the odium of pro- 
poſing that eſtabliſhment. His Lordſhip referred the noble and 
learned Lord to a former debate in that Houſe, when it had been 
expreſsly declared, that it was intended to give the Prince of 
Wales an eftabliſhment ſuitable to the dignity of the Regent. He 
akked, had the noble and learned Lord been ſo occupied ſince, by 
bis various duties, that he had buried in the river of Oblivion what 
he formerly knew ? All he ſaid, who knew the Prince of Wales's 
ſentiments, knew that it was repugnant to his mind, to form an 
eltabliſhment by an unneceſſary expence to the country. His 
Lordſhip added other arguments of a ſimilar tendency. 

The Lord Chancellor faid a few words in reply. 

The Marquis Townſhend, Lord Portcheſter, and Lord Fitz- 
wan, feverally ſpoke againſt the motion, as calculated to 
Wa up imperfect and incomplete Reſolutions to the Prince of 

es. 

Lord Radnor aſked, if voting the motion would preclude him or 
ay other noble Lord from freely diſcuſſing and objecting to am 
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part of the Bill, that they might diſapprove when it ſhould come 


under conſideration ? 

Lord Sydney ſaid, undoubtedly every noble Lord would be at lj. 
berty to give a free opinion, and vote as he ſhould think proper 
on any future meaſure relative to the ſubject, 

The Duke of Richmond juſtified his former argument, which 
had been queſtioned by Lord Portcheſter and Lord Fitzwillian, 
His Grace complained of Lord Stormont having produced a mu- 
tilated publication of the letters that had paſſed between the Mi- 
niſter and the Prince of Wales, and argued upon it. He aſked, 
why were not two other letters that had made a part of that cor. 
reſpondence produced? The letter preceding that of the Miniſter, 
and the letter ſucceeding that of his Royal Highneſs. He de- 
fended the Lord Chancellor's ſpeech of Friday, and obſerved, 
that noble and learned Lord had been ſaid to have appealed to the 
_ paſſions. But it was to be remembered, that the noble and 
learned Lord had firſt offered arguments, and thoſe of the ſtrongeſ 
nature, and had then ſaid, „If theſe arguments won't do, [| 
not appeal to the paſſions, but to the feelings of the Houſe,” 
The Duke aſked, what could be a more powerfu] appeal than to 
the feelings of their Lordſhips? He argued this very ably, and 
pointed out that a difterent reaſon was urged in the Proteſt, from 
that relicd on in Debate, in objection to the reſtriction relative 
to making Peerages. In debate, it had been contended that the 
power was neceſſary to the Regent, to enable him to reward 
merit, In the Proteſt, the argument was, that the power of creating 
Peers, was the only branch of the Prerogative, ſufficiently power- 
ful to afford a remedy againſt a combination in that Houſe. The 


ſecret, therefore, was out! Wi 
Lord Hay defended the Proteſt which he had ſigned. ſoo 
Lord Fitzwilliam did the ſame. | 


Lord Hawkeſbury tated, that ſuch of their Lordſhips as had anc 
voted for the Reſolutions, were bound, 2s men of honour and Pri 
conſcience, not to vote againſt meaſures grounded on thoſe Re- Co 
ſolutions on a flight reaſon, nor unleſs new matter was intro- I 
duced into thoſe meaſures, Cor 

At length, after feveral of the noble ſpeakers had been up re- tion 
peatedly, the queſtion was called for and put, when the motion [ 
was agreed to without a diviſion, The ſecond motion was allo Lor 
agreed to, and a conference deſired with the Commons to-morrow and 
to acquaint them therewith, * 

Ihe Houſe then upon motion, it being Eight o'clock, Wi there 
adjourned till to-morrow. of n 
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8 Black Rod, that the Managers were waiting in the Painted 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


LORD BELGRAFE, according to order, waited on the 
Lords, to defire a conference, which being agreed to, and held, 
after ſome time the Managers (being the fame as conducted the 
laſt conference) returned, and Lord Belgrave acquainted the 
Houſe that he had delivered the Reſolutions as he had been di- 
rected to the Managers for the Lords, 

The Committee on the State of the Nation, which ſtool for 


this day, was put off till to-morrow. 


— wr w_—_—_ _ — 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 209. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THIS day a meſſage was ſent to the Commons by two Maſters ' 
in Chancery, to deſire an immediate conference. The meſſenger 
being returned, and notice given by the Yeoman Uſher of the 


Chamber, the Lord Prefident, Lord Privy Seal, &c. were called 
over, and they withdrew to meet the Managers for the Commons, 
when the Lord Preſident returned Lord Belgrave the Reſolutions 
with the blanks filled up, (Lords Spiritual and Temporal) and as 
ſoon as the Lord Preſident, and the other came back from the 
conference, Lord Sydney moved, „ That the Lord Preſident, 
and the Lord Privy Seal, do wait on his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, with the Reſolutions agreed to by the Lords and 
Commons,” 

It was afterwards moved, © That a meſſage be ſent to the 
Commons, acquainting them therewith, and to deſire a propor- 
tionate number of names to be added thereto.” | 

It was afterwards moved, «© That the Earl of Ayleſbury and 
Lord Waldegrave do wait upon her Majeſty with the Reſolutions 
and Addreſs agreed to by both Houſes.” And : 

That a meſſage be ſent to the Commons, acquainting them 
therewith, and to deſire they would add a proportionate number 
of names to the ſame.” | 

The meſſengers went to the Commons, and after ſome tim 
returned, when Mr. Holford, Maſter in Chancery, acquainted 
the Houſe, that the Commons had added the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Maſter of the Rolls, Lord Frederick Campbell, 
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and the Secretary at War, to wait upon his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales with the Addreſs and Reſolutions. 
That the Commons had alſo added the names of Lord Cour. 
toun, Mr. Comptroller of the Houſhold, Richard Howard, Ee 
and Lieutenant Colonel Manners; to wait on her Majeſty vith 
the ſaid Reſolutions and Addreſs, | 

Lord Sydney then roſe and ſaid, it was the intention of Mini. 
ſters, that the utmoſt diſpatch ſhould be given to the buſineſs noy 


before them, for which reaſon, and in order that no delay might d: 
be imputed to them from another quarter, he thought it would 0 
be proper to ſit to-morrow, as there was buſineſs ready to be a 
brought forward; he, therefore, moved that the Houſe be ſun. C 
moned for that day, which, upon the Queſtion, was ordere( ta 
accordingly. W 
The Houſe then adjourned until this day, fa 

| he 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
A CONFERENCE was had at the deſire of the Lords, and 


when the Managers returned, [,ord Belgrave acquainted the 
Houſe, that they had met the Managers for the Lords, who had 
returned the Reſolutions with the blanks filled up, as deſired at: 
former conference. 


QuesTION OF ADJOURNMENT. 


As ſoon as the laſt meſſage from the Lords had been received 
and an anſwer given to the Maſters in Chancery, who came 
meſſengers from that Houſe, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, “ that the order of tix 
day for going into a Committee on the State of the Nation be 
read,” which being read accordingly, the Chancellor of the Ly: 
chequer moved, © that the ſaid — be — T his hat- 
ing been agreed to, the Chancellor of the Exchequer move 
« that the Houſe reſolve itſelf into a Committee on the State d 
the Nation, on Monday next.” | | 
As ſoon as the Speaker had read the Queſtion, Mr. Sheruar 
ſaid, before the Queſtion was put, he could not help remarkinga 
the ſituation in which the Houſe ſtood. "The Right Hon. Gent 
man had, on Tueſday laſt, declared, that there would not be the 
delay which an Hon. Friend of his, as well as himſelf, had ſtate 
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| 5 Debate, but that, on that day, the Houſe would have to proceed 


in the Committee on the State of the Nation. They now found 
themſelves no nearer to the object, than they were on "Tueſday 
aft, He wiſhed, therefore, before the Queſtion was put, to know 
from the Right Hon. Gentleman, why his word had not been 
kept, and why they could not proceed? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he had certainly expreſſed 
a hope on Tueſday, of the Houle's being able to proceed as that 
day, in the Committee on the State of the Nation, and at 'the 
time he had expected, that his hope would have been fulfilled, but 
events had ſince taken ſuch a turn, as rendered it impoſſible. "The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he could not, in a Parliamen- 
tary manner, communicate what thoſe events were, but as he 
was anxious, at all times, to give the Houſe every poſſible ſatiſ- 
faction, diſorderly as it was, he would venture to mention, that, 
he believed, his Royal Highneſs had appointed the next day at 
three o'clock, to receive the joint Addreſs of the two Houſes, 
and that the Houſe of Lords would fit on Saturday to take the 
next ſtep, that of providing a commiſſion for opening the Parlia- 
ment, and, therefore, it would be to no purpoſe for that Houſe to 
fit on the ſame day, and for the Members to be harrafled with an 
unnecehary attendance. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, certainly it was unparliamentary, to take 
any notice of what the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, but, as 
it had been expected laſt Monday, that the Addreſs would have 
been moved in the Houſe of Lords on that day, and one of his 
Majeſty's Miniſters had prevented it; the ſame thing might hap- 
pen again in reſpe& to the commiſſion to be iflued for opening 
the Parliament, On "Tueſday laſt, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had declared, that there exiſted the moſt perfect harmony and 
cordiality among his Majeſty's ſervants, he hoped, therefore, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman would feel no difficulty in giving the 
Houle a poſitive aſſurance, that the buſineſs would be proceeded 
on in the Houſe of Lords on Saturday, either by pledging him- 
ſelf for the fact, or ſtating that he really had good reaſon to be- 
eve it would fo turn out; or, if he was unwilling to do ſo, that 
he would ſuffer that Houſe to fit on Saturday, that they might 
enter upon the buſineſs in caſe the Lords ſhould diſappoint them, 
3 they had done laſt Monday. He could not, Mr. Sheridan 
laid, preſume to lay, that the Prince of Wales would have been 
ready to receive the joint Addreſs, and to have given his an- 
wer that day, but would the Right Hon. Gentleman undertake 
to ſay, Ty his Royal Highneſs would not have received it that 
morning? | 
No anſwer being given, the Speaker proceeded to put the Queſ- 
uon, when he was interrupted by | 
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Ar. Grey who ſaid, though he knew it to be very unuſual to 
object to a Motion of the nature of the preſent, he was ſtrongl 
induced to oppoſe the queſtion. On Tueſday laſt, he had taken 
the liberty of ſtating, that a whole week would be loſt, whey 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had denied the fact, and ſaid, that 
the Houſe would that day be able to receive the Prince's anſwer, 
and that they might proceed in the Committee on the State of 
the Nation. What had ſince happened, Mr. Grey ſaid, was 2 
corroboration of his charge againſt his Majeſty's ſervants, that 
their great object was delay, and that they procecded on no fort 
of ſyſtem, but went on in the dark, ignorant one day of what 
ſtep they thould take the next, and perfectly at a loſs to what end 
they were aiming. Mr, Grey renewed his charge, and faid, it 
ſtood confirmed by undeniable facts. 

Ar. Steele roſe to ſtate from memory, what had been the lan- 
guage held by his Right Hon. Friend. His Right Hon. Friend 
had not declared poſitively, that they would be able to proceed 


that day, but in anſwer to the Right Hon. Gentleman's aſſer. 


tion, that a whole week would be loſt, by adopting the mode 


propoſed of addreſſing his Royal Highneſs, had argued, that there 
need not be a delay of more than a ſingle day, becauſe if the 


Houſe of Lords ſhould vote the Adpreſs the next day, [Wed. 
neſday] and the Houſe ſhould receive the Prince's anſwer on that 


day [ Thurſday,] in that caſe, one or other of the two Houſes 


might fit on Saturday, and proceed with voting the Commitlion 
to open Parliament. This, as nearly as his memory would ſerve, 
had been the argument of his Right Hon. Friend, who had only 


_ faid, that there need not be a farther delay than that of a fingle 
day, but had not undertaken to anſwer for events, obviouſly not 


within his power. | 

Mr, Grey ſaid, he could not ſuffer the impreſſion to go forth, 
that the delay had been occaſioned by the Prince of Wales, 
which he cnoceived would be the caſe, if he did not call upon 


'thoſe on the other fide the Houſe to declare, whether his Royal 


Highneſs had manifeſted any difinclination to receive the addrels 


as that day? He was perſuaded, the Prince of Wales had figni- 


fied no ſuch diſinclination; he was therefore determined to take 


the ſenſe of the Houſe upon the queſtion of the amendment. 


He aſked why was the raiſing the phantom (for ſo he ſhould 
ſill continue to call it, notwithſtanding the Right Hon. Gentle- 


man's defence of its reality laſt Tueſday,) deemed a matter of 


ſuch importance, that they could not proceed to the incantation 
without farther ceremony. Could they not conjure up that hor- 
rible ſpirit themſelves as well as the Houſe of Lords? Mr, Grey 
renewed his charge of delay. 

The Chancelbr of the Exchequer ſaid, Gentlemen called upon 


him to ſay, whether the Prince of Wales would not have 9 
| | ceived 
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- ceived the Addreſs that day? They muſt know that it did not lay 


wich him to fix the time when his Royal Highneſs would receive 


J Sheridan moved, as an amendment to the Motion, to 
leave out the word _— and inſert the word Saturday. By 
fitting on Saturday, the Houſe, he ſaid, would, at leaſt, have 
one advantage; if a part of Adminiſtration ſhould prevent the 
buſineſs proceeding in the Houſe of Lords on that day, as the 
had done, in the caſe of the Addreſs, laſt Monday, that Houſe 
could go on with it and thus prevent farther delay. 

Mr. Jolliq complained of the delay with which a buſineſs of 
ſuch great importance had been conducted. He ſaid, it had been 
put off from day to day, and nobody could tell when it was to 
come forward, He hoped, therefore, the Houſe would fit on 
Saturday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he ſhould object to the 
amendment on the very principle upon which the Hon, Gentle- 
man had ſupported it, namely, becauſe the bufineſs was of 22 
importance, and therefore ought not to be agitated unneceſſarily 
or prematurely, He had already ſaid, he believed the Houſe of 
Lords would proceed upon it on Saturday, and it was unneceſſary 


w harraſs Gentlemen, by obliging them to come down to the 


Houſe on a day, when no buſineſs was likely to be agitated, ſince 
it would be improper for the two Houſes to have it under their 
conſideration the ſame day. 

Mr. Marſbam ſaid, he ſhould certainly ſupport the amendment. 
As long as he ſhould have the honour of a ſeat in that Houſe, 
Mr. Marſham declared, he ſhould contend, that the Houſe ought 
to do its duty directly and explicitly, without conſidering what 
the other Houſe would do, or waiting for the chance of their 
taking it up one day or another“ The Right Hon, Gentleman 
had talked of harraſſing Members, by .obliging them to come 
down unneceſſarily, If that conſideration weighed with him, 
why had he on Tueſday laſt ſtated, that the Prince of Wales's 
anſwer would be reccived that day, and that they would proceed 
in a Committee on the State of the Nation? Had not ſuch an 
intimation been given from ſuch authority, Mr, Marſham de- 
clared he ſhould not have come down, nor did he believe there 
* have been ſo full an attendance, as there had been that 
. 
Lord Milbourne ſaid a few words on the ſame fide of the queſ- 
tion, but we did not diſtinctly hear his Lordſhip. : 

Mr. Martin ſaid, he agreed perfectly with the Hon. Gentlc- 
man who had ſpoken laſt but one, that it was the duty of every 
Member to attend to the public buſineſs, without conſidering, 
whether the other Houſe would or would not proceed with the 
ame buſineſs ; and, if on the preſent occaſion, he thought = 
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public would derive any advantage from fitting on Saturday, be 


would vote for the amendment, but he really did not believe that 
any ſuch advantage would reſult from it, and therefore he ſhould 
oppoſe the amendment. | | 

Mr. Rolle ſaid, he could exculpate his Right Hon. Friend 
from the charge of having harraſſed the Members, by bringing 
them down that day, becauſe, whether they were to have gone 
into a Committee on the State of the Nation or not, the Houſe 
muſt neceſſarily have ſat that day, to receive the meſſage from 
the Lords, — to have held their conference, or a well-founded 
_ of intentional delay would have been imputable to Mi. 
niſters. | 

Mr. Grey recapitulated what had paſſed laſt Monday, when 
after finding, contrary to the general expectation, that the buf. 
neſs of voting the Addreſs was put off in the Houſe of Lords, 
becauſe a diſtinguiſhed Member of Adminiſtration would not 


ſuffer it to be brought on; the Right Hon. the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer had himſelf moved to poſtpone its coming on in 
that Houſe till the next day (Tueſday.) Mr. Grey faid, he had 
relunctantly concurred in the Motion for its being poſtponed till 
the next day, becauſe he ſaw the Houſe was fo thin, owing to 
the idea that had prevailed, that no buſineſs of importance was 


to come on that day. The whole of the proceedings of his Ma. | 
jeſty's Miniſters, Mr. Grey ſaid, had been uniformly and unde- 


niably calculated for delay, and that he would certainly take the 
ſenſe of the Houſe on the amendment. 2; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged to remind Gentlemen, 
that he had never intimated in that Houſe, that the Queſtion of 
the Addreſs was to be agitated, till he gave notice of it laſt Mon- 


day for the next day's diſcuſſion, neither had he given the Houle 


to underſtand, that it was likely to come on in the Houle df 
Lords laſt Monday. | | 

At length the Oueſtion was put, and the Houſe divided, that 
the words «© Monday next” ſtand part of this Queſtion, 


Ayes 70. 
Noes — — 51 
Majority — 19 


The Main Queſtion was then put and agreed to. 
Adjourned to Monday next. 
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r, JANUARY 30. 


THIS day the Lord Preſident of the Council, attended by 
the other Members of both Houſes, who were of the Committee, 
went in proceſſion to the Prince of Wales, at Charleton Houle, 
with the Reſolutions concerning the Regency. His Royal High- 
neſs received the Addreſs in form, ſeated in a Chair of State, 
with the officers of his houſehold all in waiting. 

The Earl of Aleſbury, and other Members of the Committee, 
alſo waited on the Queen at Kew, to Addreſs and deliver the 
Reſolution of both Houſes, relative to the caſe of the King's 
Perſon, They were graciouſly received. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 31. 
© HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Earl Bathurſt ſat as Speaker for the Lord Chancellor, who 
was indiſpoſed. h | | 


AnsWwERS OF THE PRINCE or WALES AND THE 
| QUEEN, | 


The Lord Preſident of the Council read the anſwer, which his 
Royal Highneſs had been pleaſed to give to the Addreſs from 
both Houſes of Parliament. As ſoon as the Earl had read the 
contents of the Prince's anſwer, it was repcated audibly by the 
reading Clerk, and was as follows: | x 


«* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“J thank you for communicating to me the Reſolutions 
* agreed upon by the two Houſes, and I requeſt you to aſſure 
* them in my name, that my duty to the King my Father, and 
© my anxious concern for the ſafety and intereſts of the people, 
* which muſt be endangered, by a longer ſuſpenſion of the ex- 
© erciſe of the Royal Authoaity ; together with my reſpect for 
the united deſires of the Houſes, outweigh, in my mind, every 
© other conſideration, and will determine me to undertake the 
© weighty and important truſt propoſed to me, in conformity to 


« the 
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ti the Reſolutions now communicated to me. I am ſenſible of the 
« difficulties that muſt attend the execution of this truſt, in the 
« peculiar circumſtance in which it is committed to my charge, 
« of which as I am acquainted with no former example, m 
« hopes of a ſucceſsful Adminiſtration cannot be founded on any 
« paſt experience. But confiding that the limitations, on the 
“ exerciſe of the Royal Authority, deemed neceſſary for the 
& preſent, have been approved by the two Houſes only as a ten. 
« porary meaſure, founded on the loyal hope, in which I ar. 
« dently participate, that his Majeſty's diſorder may not be of 
long duration, and truſting, in the mean while, that I hal 
cc receive a zealous and united ſupport in the two Houſes and in 
<« the nation, proportioned to the difficulty attending the dif. 
« charge of my truſt in this interval, I will entertain the pleaſ. 
« ing hope, that my faithful endeavours to preſerve the intereſts 
“ of the King, his Crown, and people, may be ſucceſsful,” 


Lord Waldegrave then read the Anſwer given by her Majeſty 
the Queen, to the meſlage of the two Houſes, which was atter- 
wards repeated by the Clerk, and was as follows : 
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« My duty and gratitude to the King, and the ſenſe I mu 
« ever entertain, of my paſt obligations to this country, wil 
« certainly engage my moſt earneſt attention, to the anxious and 
« momentous truſt intended to be repoſed in me by Parliament, 
« Tt will be a great conſolation to me to receive the aid of a 
« Council, of which I ſhall ſtand ſo much in need, in the di- 
« charge of a duty, wherein the happineſs of my future life is 
te indeed deeply intereſted, but which a higher object, the hap- 
<« pineſs of a great, loyal, and affectionate people, renders Kill 7 
„ more important.“ | | 


- at — — 2 22 


Lord Southampton roſe as ſoon as the reading Clerk had f- 
niſhed, and moved, that the anſwer of his Royal Highneſs the 


Prince of Wales be printed, that the public might be apprized d 

the ſentiments and principles of his Royal Highneſs. | x 
Lord Hawkeſbury ſaid a word or two about printing all the ga- g 
rs, and then | _ © | 

The Earl of Randor regularly moved, that her Majeſty's au- 

ſwer might alſo be printed. 1 
Both anſwers, with the Addreſſes, containing the Reſolutions 

ſubmitted to the Royal Perſonages, were ordered to be printed. 
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ORnkR FoR COMMISSION TO BE ISSUED TO OPEN THE 
: SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 


The order of the day having been read, that the Lords be 


ſummoned, and that the Houle reſolve itſelf into a Committee 
on the State of the Nation. 

The Lord Preſident roſe, and began with reminding their 
Lordſhips, of the ſeveral progreſſive ſteps they had taken, which 
naturally led to the important criſis of their carrying up the Re- 
ſolutions voted by the two Houſes to his Royal Highneſs, whoſe 
gracious anſwer their Lordſhips had juſt heard, and which could 
not but give the Houſe general ſatisfaction. Much, his Lord- 
ſhip obſerved, might be ſaid, on what had occured in the pro- 
greſs of their proceedings, but as the great ſtep of aſcertaining 


his Royal Highneſs's determination, as to acceptance of the Re- 


gency on the conditions expreſſed in the Reſolutions, had been 
taken, it was unneceſſary for him to add a fingle ſyllable upon 


what had paſſed, and therefore he would quit that part of the 


ſubject, The next neceſſary ſtep to be taken fell under the ſe- 


cond Reſolution, that by which the Houſe had decided, that it 


was neceflary to determine on the means whereby the Royal 
Afient may be given in Parliament to ſuch Bills as may be paſſed 
by the two Houſes, reſpecting the exerciſe of the Powers and 
Authorities of the Crown, in the name and on the behalf of the 
King, during his Majeſty's indiſpoſition. 
The buſineſs of that day, therefore, was to open what the 
meaſure was, by which his Majeſty's Miniſters propoſed to carry 
thoſe means into effect, in order to appoint and elef7 a Regent. 
That explanation it was his duty to make, and he begged to be 
underſtood, as having undertaken it, under the impreſſion of a 
thorough conviction, that, amidſt a choice of evils, the means 
he ſhould propoſe appeared to him to be leaſt objectionable and 
moſt fit to be adopted, becauſe the moſt reconcileable to the 
principles of the Conſtitution ; but, that what he had to propoſe, 
he ſubmitted with great deference to their Lordſhips better judg- 
ment, His Lordſhip faid, he was aware that the means that had 


| already been more than hinted at in debate, by which, under the 


practice of the ſecond Reſolution, it was intended to proceed to 
open the Parliament, and to reſcue the two Houſes from their 
preſent maimed and imperfect ſtate, and to reſcue the country 
allo from the miſerable condition in which it had ſo long re- 
mained, and of which the people began to feel the effect, and to 
complain, viz. that of having no Government whatever, had 
been made the ſubject of much ridicule. It had been called a 
phantom, a fiction, that by a variety of other contemptuous 
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names; if there ſhould be thoſe, however, who ſhould object to 
the propoſition he had to offer, he thought it right to declare 
that he held it to be the duty of the perſons who fo objected, to 
ſuggeſt the mode of proceeding that they thought more exye. 
dient, more wiſe, and more practicable, 

The delay that had already taken place, from various unavoid. 
able cauſes, had revolted the public mind ; the people were im. 
patient, and juſtly ſo, for a reſtoration of the Conſtitution to its 
complete form, that of three eſtates, from the co-operation of 
which, the government derived its energy, and all its operations 
proceeded with vigour and with effect. In the preſent melan. 
choly ſituation of affairs, his Lordſhip ſaid, the incapacity of his 
Majeſty to exerciſe the royal functions was ſeverely felt. It 
was neceſſary that Parliament ſhould interpoſe its authority; but 
Parliament could not take a fingle ſtep, circumſtanced as it was 
at preſent ; without the King, it was a mere headleſs trunk, per. 
fectly inanimate and incapable of action ; no legal ſtep could be 
taken by the two Houſes, that aſſumed the character, or aimed 
at the efficacy of legiſlation, without the King at their head to 
ſubſtantiate the act, and give it conſtitutional currency, The 
King muſt be upon his throne in that Houſe, or by ſome means 
or other ſignify his ſanction to their proceedings, or notwith- 
ſtanding the ſteps they had already taken, all their time would 
have been waſted, and all their pains thrown away. After what 
had paſſed, the firſt ſtep that was next to be taken, was to open 
the Parliament, and to do it by the King's authority. The 
law declared, that in one mode or other, the King muſt be 
there to enable them to proceed as a legiſlative body. That his 
Majeſty, from his illneſs, could not attend perſonally, was a fact 
too well known to be diſputed, The next conſideration, there- 

fore, was, by what means the King exerciſed his Parliamentary 
prerogative, when he did not exerciſe it perſonally, The legal 
and conſtitutional mode was, his Lordſhip faid, by ifluing Let- 
ters Patent under the Great Seal. In the vrolent dilemma, 
conſequently the moſt ſafe means of opening the Parliament was 
by directing Letters Patent to be iſſued in the King's name 
under the Great Seal, authorizing a commiſſion to open Parla- 
ment in the name of his Majeſty, He muſt take the liberty of 
ſaying, that thoſe who treated the means he ſhould propoſe, with 
ridicule, were ignorant of the laws of their country, A fiction 
thoſe means might be termed, but it was a fiction admiradly 
calculated to preſerve the Conſtitution, and, by adopting its form, 
to ſecure its ſubſtance. This fiction, in the firſt place, kept 
the throne entire, if the King ſhould be living, but, in his natu- 
ral character, incapable of exerciſing the Royal Authority, Se- 
condly, no bill that had not the King's name at the head of it, 


and therefore purported to be of Royal Authority, could * a 
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al effect, a deficiency which this fiction would cure. Third- 


5 if a King ſhould, for a time, be deprived of the power of 


exerciſing his royal prerogatives perſonally, either from not being 
of age, or from being rendered incapable of attending Parlia- 
ment from illneſs or any other cauſe, on his return to his power 
of action as a Sovereign, he would fee all his Prerogatives had 
been carefully preſerved, and that they all ſtood minuted down 
upon record. _ ; 

His Lordſhip remarked, that a Sovereign's ſentiments were 
known only by record, and reaſoned upon the abſolute neceſſity 
of iſſuing a Commithon to open the Parliament, and if that 
ground were denied him, which, he conceived, could not well 
be denied, he aſked, by whom was a Commiihtion, ſuch as he 
had deſcribed, to be directed? Would it be ſaid, that his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales could command the Lord Chan- 
cellor to put the Great Seal to ſuch a Commiſſion ? His Royal 
Highneſs had not the ſmalleſt pretence to aflume ſuch an autho- 
rity; both Houſes had recently voted that the Prince had no ſuch. 
right, Would the Lord Chancellor himſelf venture to do it by 
his own accord. Undoubtedly he would not. The Commiſſion 
muſt be iſſued by ſome authority, and being once iſſued, with 
the Great Seal annexed to it, it muſt enforce obedience. He 
thought it was in the power of the two Houſes to direct the 
Great Seal to be put to the Commiſſion, and in their power only. 
After expatiating on this point at ſome length, his Lordſhip re- 
marked, that the Great Seal was the high inſtrument by which 
the King's fiat was irrevocably given ; it was the mouth of Royal 
Authority, the organ by which the Sovereign ſpoke his will. 
duch was its efficacy and its unqueſtionable authority, that even 
if the Lord Chancellor ſhould put the Great Seal by caprice to 
any Commiſſion, it could not be afterwards queſtioned ; though 
a miſdemeanor in effect, yet it could make Letters Patent of 
ſuch validity, that the Judges themſelves could not call them in 
quettion. If an Act of Parliament paſſed by authority of a Com- 
miſſion iſſued under the Great Seal, and was indorſed with a 
Rei le veut, it was valid. It muſt be received as a part of the 
ſtatute Jaw of the land, and could not be diſputed, 

His Lordſhip enlarged on the admirable operation of this 
phantom, or fiction, as it had been termed, and reminded the 
Houſe, that they had already gone ſo far, that they could not go 
back; they mutt either reſort to the fiction, that had been treated 
with ſo much ridicule and contempt, or they muſt reſort to ſome- 
thing elſe, He was aware that it had been ſaid, that it had been 
a proceeding of barbarous days. Undoubtedly, the Precedent 
was to be looked for in the reign of Henry the Sixth, but he beg- 
ged the Houſe to recollect, that it was thoſe barbarous anceſtors 
who made the Conſtitution. It was to them that we owed the 
| | Common 
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Common Law of. the land, which had been handed down from 
age to age, invariably, from their time to the preſent period. It 
was upon them that Lord Coke had foundeds himſelf in eyery 
part of his works. The preſent race, therefore, would betray 
great ingratitude, if they forgot their obligations to the reign of 
Henry the Sixth; a reign in which, as found lawyers, as able 
ſtateſmen, and as honeſt magiſtrates lived, as in any ſubſequent 
period of our hiſtory. They were not, perhaps, as well read in 
Latin and in Greek, and as much familiarized with the luxuries; 
of the preſent times, as our lawyers are, but it was not, there. 
fore, to be ſuppoſed, that they did not poſſeſs as found under. 
ſtandings, were not gifted with as much good ſenſe, and had not 
as clear a conception of the Conſtitution, its principles, and thoſe 


of the law, as both then ſtood, as any lawyers at any period, 


His Lordſhip ſaid, he adverted to the firſt twenty years of Henry 
the Sixth, than which there never was a period of greater tran. 
quillity and peace. In illuſtration of his argument, his Lord. 
{hip recapitulated all the events, (ſo often ſtated in both Houſes 
during the diſcuſſion on the ſubject of the Regency) of the Lord 
Chancellor of that day, ſurrendering the Great Seal into the 
hands of the infant King, its being afterwards taken by the Duke 
of Glouceſter and other great men, and committed to the cuſtody 
of the Maſter of the Rolls, who was directed to put the Great 
Seal to a variety of Commiſſions, &c. the Duke of Gloucetter's 
conduct, the mode in which Parliament aſſembled, the authority 
under which it from time to time acted, the part taken by the 
Duke of Bedford, &c. &c. After circumſtantially entering 
into the detail of all theſe hiſtorical facts, and reaſoning perti- 
nently upon each, particularly obſerving, that — the Sixth 
was as incapable of putting his ſign manual to the Commiſſion, 
for calling the firſt Parliament that aflembled in his reign, or 
writing his ſignature, as his Majeſty was at preſent, the Lord 
Preſident ſaid, he thought it fair to apprize their Lordſhips, that 
at a ſubſequent opportunity, when the bill appointing a Regent 
(and enacting the limitations and reſtrictions, which the two 
Houſes had already agreed on, and had communicated to his 


| Royal Highneſs) ſhould have gone through all irs forms in the 


two Houſes, it would be neceſſary to affix the Great Seal to 
another Commiſſion, giving the royal aſſent to ſuch bill. | 
The mention of this ſecond Commiſion, brought his Lord- 
ſhip to a renewal af his reaſoning, in proof of the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to ſome expedient to open Parliament, 
declaring, that ſo thoroughly convinced was he of the necelity, 


that he would apply the maxim on this occaſion of aut invemun 


aut faciam; and as a farther confirmation, that the means po. 
poſed were conſtitutional, his Lordſhip adverted to a Precedent 


that had occurred in 3739, in the reign of George the boon 
= | when 
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ven Lord Hardwicke had been Chancellor. He ſaid, he had 


well known that noble Lord, and a Judge of more prudence. and 
caution, and, at the ſame time, of more firmneſs, had never 
exited, Lord Hardwicke, his Lordſhip explained, had put the 
Great Seal to two ſeparate Commiſſions in the * name, 
when the King was ill, and thought to be in danger. He dwelt 
fr ſome time on this circumſtance, and relied on it, as an ar- 
gument ſtrongly in favour of the doctrine he had laid down and 
maintained. He ſaid, one great reaſon, among others, that 
ought to weigh with ſome of their Lordſhips in fayour of opening 
the Parliament, and paſſing a Regency bill, was, that if ſuch a 
bill did not paſs, the preſent Miniſters would, of neceſſity, be 
obliged to retain their places, becauſe without ſuch a bill, they 
could not poſſibly reſign their offices. His Lordſhip concluded 
with moving, © that it was expedient and neceſſary, that a 
Commiſſion for opening the Parliament, be iſſued under the 
Great Seal in the form following : [The form that followed, 
was the cuſtomary one of all Commiſſions iſſued under the Great 
Seal of a Parliamentary nature, with the difference only of the 
object. | 

5 Gon as the motion had been. read at length by Mr, Ar- 
cott, and put from the Chair, | | 

Lord Portcheſter roſe, and began by ſtating, that, in his mind, 
it would be a ſufficient anſwer to all the noble and learned Lord 
had laid, to aſk if it were indiſpenſably neceſſary to put the Great 
deal to ſuch a Commiſſion as was now propoſed, why had not 
the propoſition been made two months ago? But he would not 
content himſelf with that ſhort reply; the propoſition was ſo 
objectionable, that he would juſt ſtate a few obſervations that 
occurred to his mind upon it. The two Houſes had been ob- 
viouſly miſpending their time, and .drawing down ridicule on 
tbeir own authority, by the manner in which they had proceeded. 
They had been induced to reſolve, that it was their right and 
their duty to ſupply the defect in the exerciſe of the Royal Au- 
thorit', and now they were told by thoſe, who had perſuaded 
them to vote ſuch a Reſolution, that it was neceſſary to open the 
Parliament, and that a Regent could not be made but by an Act 
of Parliament, Another Fofalution they had voted, ſtated, that 
it was with a view to keep the Royal Authority whole and en- 
tre. And how had that object been fulfilled ? By taking a por- 
ton of the Royal Authority into their own hands, by parcelling 
out another portion of it to the Queen, and by delivering over 
tne remaining portion to the Regent, thereby enfeebling and 
naming the neceſſary powers of —— and rendering it 
adlolutely impoſſible, that the Country ſhould be well gayerned, 


governed with any ae g and vigeur. Hi 
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His Lordſhip warmly reprobated what he termed the folly of 
this ſyſtem, and obſerved, that the perfection of the political ca. 
pacity of the Crown, was what the Lawyers affected to adore, 
and to hold up as incapable of diminution ; and yet in the tet} 
of that doctrine, the two Houſes had crippled and maimed that 
political perfection of the Crown, and were about, by their mode 
of 1 to ſend it down to Weftminiter-hall, not ſuch a2 
deity as the Lawyers profeſſed to worſhip and adore, but an ig 
mangled and defaced, ſtript of its proportions, and deformed hy 
the hand of illegal innovation and unconſtitutional violence, 
Such an Act as they meant to paſs, his Lordſhip faid, would be 
diſputed in the courts of law, and could therefore anſwer ng 
wife purpoſe, becauſe it muſt neceſſarily carry a forgery on the 
face of it. His Lordſhip, in proof of this doctrine, referred ty 
the 33d of Henry the Eighth, whereby it was declared, that 4 
paſs a bill legally, the King muſt either be preſent on the throne, 
and ſignify his conſent to the ſame in perſon, or ſignify it by 
Commiſſioners, authorized to declare it under Letters Patent, 
ſcaled with the King's ſign manual, and ſubſcribed with his name 
written by his own hand. This, his Lordſhip contended, wa 
clear indiſputable law, and as a proof that it was fo, he pro- 
duced and read an extract from an Act of the firſt of Philip and 
Mary, paſſed for the purpoſe of taking off the attainder of the 
Duke of Norfolk. He explained, that during the laſt illneſs dt 
Henry the Eighth, while the King was incapable of any act d 
Royal Authority, an Act was paſſed by the two Houſes, attaint- 
ing the Duke of Norfolk, which Act, for the reaſon ſtated, re- 
ceived the Royal Aﬀent by a Commiſſion, that was iſſued under 
Letters Patent, wanting the King's ſign manual and fignature, 
The Act of Philip and Mary, his Lordſhip ſaid, was a public 
AR, being declaratory of the law of the land, and therefore! 
was to be relied on as indiſputable authority, 
Nie condemned the propoſed ſecond Commiſſion, for giving 

the Royal Aſſent to a bill, by the two Houſes in the King 
name, as an attempt to aſſume the exerciſe of the Royal Autiv- 
rity, and as ſomething worſe than nugatory, and inſiſted upon th 
that whoever put the Great Seal to a Commiſſion, without the 
King's ſpecial authority, would be guilty of an illegal act. In 
noble and learned Lord, he ſaid, had himſelf confeſſed, that the 
Lord Chancellor did not dare to put the Great Seal to fuci 1 Wplc 
Commiſſion on his own accord. [Or the Lord Preſident's ui. dle 
ing his head] He ſaid, the noble and learned Lord had expres roy: 
declared, that the Lord Chancellor would not venture to take rt 
ſuch a ſtep himſelf. After urging this very forcibly, his Lord- abe 
ſhip recurred to the Precedent of the early part of Henry tl 
Sixth's reign, and ſaid, the noble and learned Lord had forgot 


the Precedent, It tated, that the Duke of Glouceltrr ape 
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b parliament to know, what powers he had in Parliament? 
Cle when the anſwer was, © You have no right do interfere, the 
« King being in Parliament, and of years of meet diſcretion.” 
His Lordſhip inſiſted much upon this part of the Precedent, and 
contended, that the grounds upon which the anſwer reſted, was 
the circumſtance of the King (Henry the Sixth) having been 
brought down to his Parliament at fix years of age, and ſeated 
on his throne. After reaſoning for ſome time on this point, his 
Lordſhip faid, unleſs they meant to become a Republic, the doc- 
trine laid down that day, was the moſt dangerous that could be 
broached. There was, he obſerved, another mode of proceed- 
ing, which, although he did not wholly approve, was far prefer- 
able to that propoſed ; and that was, to order a Commiſſion to 
iſue under the Great Seal, appointing a Regent, and a 
without delay, reſtoring the Royal Authority. This mode 
would, at leaſt, be free from all the other objections, that the 
mode propoſed would be liable to; it would ſave the Royal 
Prerogative from being invaded, and keep the Legiſlative Rights 
of the Crown ſacred. His Lordſhip ſtated, that there was an 
Act on the Statute Book, paſſed in a reign many years antecedent 
to that of Henry the Eighth, which ſtated, that there ſhould be 
no alteration of the Prerogative. The Act he alluded to was, 
he ſaid, the ſixteenth of Edward the Second, He reminded 
their Lordſhips alſo, that a declaration was entered on the Jour- 
nals of the Houle of Commons, which expreſsly maintained the 
lame doctrine. After laying conſiderable ſtreſs on this, his Lord- 
ſhip concluded his ſpeech with declaring, that notwithſtanding 
all the noble and learned Lord's arguments about the abſolute 
neceſſity of the meaſure, he was convinced the end would be 
more conſtitutionally attained without it, and therefore he never 
ſhould vote more heartily, or with more deteſtation of a proceed- 
ng, than he ſhould that day give his vote againſt the motion 
propoſed, 

The Lord Prefident roſe again, and ſaid, he begged pardon 
of the Committee, for having omitted to mention the Acts of 
Faliament alluded to by the noble Lord. It really had been his 
intention to have taken ſome notice of them, but in the courſe 
of his ſpeech, they had eſcaped his memory. With regard to 
| the 33d of Henry the Eighth, upon which reliance had been 
uch placed, he took that ſtatute to be merely affirmative, and that the 
dle object of it was to declare, that the King might ſignify his 
els BW royal ailent to a bill, by a Commiſſion, iflued under the autho- 
1 of letters patent, ſigned by the King's ſign manual, and 
Lord BW fubſcribed with his royal ſignature; but that it by no means war- 


ry : ranted an inference, that therefore the royal aflent could not be 
ag lgnified by any other means. With reſpect to the Precedent 
ppc" the conduct purſued in regard to the Duke of Glouceſter's 


Ff2 x appeal 


to mean, that the Parliament declared, that when the 


of his brother, the Prince of Wales, might be left out of ti 


Royal Highnefs's name, and that of his Royal Highnels tie 


With their Royal Highneſs's requeſts, Lord Walſingham up: 
| geſted, the regular Parliamentary form of proceeding, that of 
reading the pabjage of the Commiſſion deſired to be omitted, ant 
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appeal to the Parliament, in the early part of the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, his Lordſhip ſaid, he conſtrued that part of it very 
differently from the noble Lord. He conſidered: the paſſage af 
“ the King being in Parliament, and of years of meet 2 
ing was 
in Parliament, and of years of meet diſcretion, then the Dike of 
Glouceſter would have no authority to interfere in Parliament, 
otherwiſe than as an individual Peer of Parliament. A Com. 
miſſion paſſed in the King's name, under the Great Seal, his 
Lordſhip contended, had the ſame force as if the King himſelf 
had authorized the act it tended to ſanction. A Precedent d. 
rectly contradicting the noble Lord's inference, had, he ſaid, been 
put into his hands fince he came into that Houſe. He coul 
not, therefore, vouch for its authority, although he had no doubt 
it might ſafely be relied on. The Precedent ſtated, that in the 
28th of Elizabeth, an Act had paſſed by a Commiſſion iſſued un. 
der the Great Seal, but without the ſign manual of the Queen, 
or the royal ſignature. WE 
Lord Porticheſter perſevered in his conſtructions of the Prece. 
dent of Henry the Sixth, and having deſired that the Precedent 
might be read, maintained, that the true ſenſe of the words ya 
that he had put upon them. | 
The Duke of York role unexpectedly at this moment, and faid, 
he had not been informed, that it was intended to inſert his 
name in the Commiſſion, and therefore it had not been in his 
power to take any ſteps to prevent it. He could not ſandtion 
the proceedings with his name, not wiſhing it to ſtand upon fe- 
cord, and be handed to poſterity, as approving ſuch a meaſure, 
His opinion of the whole ſyſtem adopted, was already known; 
he deemed the meaſure propoſed, as well as every other that had 
been taken, reſpecting the ſame ſubject, to be unconſtitutional 
and illegal. He deſired, therefore, to have nothing to do with 
any part of the buſineſs, and requeſted that his name, and that 
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Commiſſion. 

The Lord Preſideut ſaid, upon a requiſition thus communicated 
there could be no heſitation. He ſhould not for a moment reli 
the Royal Duke's, deſire, but would readily agree to omit Is 
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Prince of Wales. | 

. The Duke of Cumberland next roſe, and deſired that his nam, 

and that of the Duke of Glouceſter, might alſo be omitted. 
Some little difficulty here aroſe, as to the mode of compljing 


putting the queſtion, © That theſe words ſtand part of * . 
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ton.“ This being admitted to be proper, his Lordſhip put the 

| queſtion in form, on the paſſage that deſcribed his Royal High- 

neſs the Prince of Wales, and declared, © that the Not Contents 

had it,” which of courle, in a due parliamentary form of pro- 

ceeding, would have left the words out of the motion. But no 

ſooner was the queſtion decided, than Lord Fitzwilham roſe, and 

remarked, that if the means of leaving out his Royal Highneſs's 
name that had been reſorted to, were ſuffered to go upon the 

Journals, it would convey a marked diſreſpect to his Royal 

Highneſs. 

f his gave riſe to ſome altercation, in which Lord Xinnaird, 
Lord Portcheſter, and Lord Derby took part. " Wer” 

The Earl of Derby animadverted on the preſent difficulty, 
which he charged to have ariſen from the reprehenſible conduct 
of Miniſters, who, he declared, had all through the buſineſs 
proceeded without plan or ſyſtem of any kind whatſoever. His 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of York had defired that neither his 
name, nor that of the Prince of Wales, might ſtand in the Com- 
miſſion, now moved to be iſſued by the authority of the two 
Houſes under the Great Seal for opening the Parliament. It 
was aſtoniſhing to him, that the noble and learned Lord ſhould 
not have been aware ſo lately, as the preceding day, that it was 
intended to move for ſuch a Commitlion. He conceived it to 
have been impoſſible for the noble and learned Lord, to have 
come forward and ſtated it to that Houſe, without having firſt 
conſulted his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales upon the ſub- 
ject. The noble and learned Lord had the preceding day had 
an opportunity of communicating with his Royal Highneſs. Why 
had he not communicated the next ſtep that was to be taken? 
If the noble and learned Lord had done this, the Houſe would 
not have been involved in their preſent awkward and embarraſ- 
ling ſituation. His Lordſhip declared the meaſure, to which 
their Lordſhips were called upon to give their conſent, to be 
_ wholly unneceſſary, and ſaid, it was a freſh inſtance of diſreſpect 
to the Prince of Wales, added to the ſeveral others that had 
preceded it, « | | 
The Lord Preſident roſe to exculpate himſelf from any inten- 
tion to ſhew diſreſpe& to the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of 
York, Glouceſter, or Cumberland, by the inſertion of their 
names in the Commiſſion under conſideration: His Lordſhip 
aid, it was the uſual.and uniform practice to inſert the names of 
all the Royal Family who had ſeats in that Houſe, in every Com- 
mithon that had any relation to Parliamentary tranſactions. To 
have omitted the names of the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
York, and the two other Royal Dukes, would therefore have 
been a marked diſreſpect to their Royal Highneſles, and would, 
with great jultice, have been urged as matter of complaint, and 
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of cenſure, againſt his Majeſty's Miniſters. Being upon his 
legs, and ſpeaking on that topick, his Lordſhip ſaid, he would 
ſay a word or two touching a charge of diſreſpect to his Royal 
_ Highneſs the Prince of Wales, that had, he underſtood, been 
imputed to him in another place, No man that knew him, his 
Lordſhip truſted, would think it poſſible, that either in the in. 
ſtance of the Commiſſion then before their Lordſhips, or in any 
other, he could have intended the ſmalleſt degree of diſreſpect to 
his Royal Highneſs. He was ſure he had never meant any 
thing like it, but leaſt of all was it chargeable to him in the in- 
ſtance in which it had been imputed elſewhere, viz. that of 
ſummoning his Royal! Highneſs to the Privy Council, convened 
to enquire into the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, previous to the 
meeting of the two Houſes after their firſt adjournment, On 
that occaſion, as Preſident of the Council, he had thought it his 
duty to enquire of Mr. Falconer, what was the uſual diſtinction 
paid to the Royal Family in defiring their attendance ? He had 
been given to underſtand, that the only difference made between 
ſummoning the Royal Family and other Privy Councellors was, 
the encloſing the ſummons, ſigned by a Clerk of the Council 
under a cover, and leaving it at their houſe. That did not ſa 
tisfy his mind, nor did he think it ſufficiently reſpectful ; he there- 
fore wrote his Royal Highneſs a letter, and ſigned it, which he 
encloſed in a cover, and tranſmitted to Lord Southampton at 
night, not by an ordinary but by a {pecial meſſenger, deſiring to 
know, if that was the moſt reſpectful mode of addreſſing his 
Royal Highneſs, and the anſwer was, that it certainiy was the 
moſt reſpectful. Lord Southampton, the Earl obſerved, was 
reſent in the Houſe, and would doubtleſs riſe and ſet him right, 
if he had miſtated any particular. If therefore it were a ht ſub- 
ject for boaſting, his Lerdſhip ſaid, he might fairly boaſt of hav- 
ing been the firſt Lord Preſident of the Council, who had diſtin- 
2 himſelf by going out of the uſual way, in order to pay 
is Royal Highneſs more than ordinary reſpect. His Lordſhip 
prefled this argument upon the Committee, as an undeniable an- 
{wer to the charge of intended diſreſpect to the Prince of Wales 

on his part. : | | 
The Earl Fitzwilliam inſiſted upon it, that what had fallen 
from the noble and learned Lord, was no proof that diſreſpect 
had not been ſhewn to the Prince of Wales in the inſtance alluded 
to. The Earl contended, that when it was reſolved to convene 
a Privy Council, his Royal Highneſs ought to have been ap- 
prized, that ſuch a ſtep was in conſideration, and it ought to 
have been explained to his Royal Highneſs, upon what principles 
it was ome) proper. It was in that omiſſion that the diſreſpect 
conſiſted, not in the mode of ſummoning his Royal Highnets te 
the Council. In the preſent inſtance, the Earl ſaid, his = 
£ FI 
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ieſty's Miniſters had offered the Houſe a commiſſion, in which his 
Royal Highneſs had been included, and they had never acquainted 
him, with their intention of doing fo, | TR 

Lord Stormont roſe, and another noble Lord riſing at the ſame 
tine, Lord Stormont ſaid, he would not detain their Lordſhips 
many minutes from the pleaſure of hearing the noble Lord. He 
role to ſuggeſt, that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould ſtand 
1s the firſt named Commiſſioner, omitting the whole ſentence 
that preceded his Grace, His Lordſhip obſerved, that the noble 
and learned Lord had ſaid, that in all commiſſions, the names of 
the Royal Perſonages ſhould be inſerted. Here, therefore, lay 
the miſtake. The difference had not been obſerved between the 
commiſſion then propoſed, and the commiſſion that ordinarily iſ- 
ſued. This difference was ſurely enough to have ſtarted a doubt 
in the minds of his Majeſty's Miniſters, and to have induced 
them to have aſked previouſly, whether their Royal Highneſſes 
would or would not have choſen to have had their names inſerted 
in ſuch a commiſſion. Having ſtated this, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
when he heard a noble and learned Lord claim merit, for havin 
put a ſummons under a cover, and ſent it to his Royal Highneſs | 
the Prince of Wales, he could not but queſtion the ground upon 
which that claim of merit reſted, What! was it refSeRttul to his 
Royal Highneſs, when they were to diſcuſs the moſt melancholy 
ſubjz& that could come under conſideration, an enquiry into the 
ſtate of his father's health, to omit conſulting his Royal Highneſs, 
whether he thought ſuch a ſubject · proper for the diſcuſſion of the 
4 Council? Would any one of their Lordſhips ſay, that they 
would not have done that for the Prince of Wales, which they 
would have done for a common individual? When they were go- 
mg to inſtitute an enquiry, that concerned the Prince of Wales 
more immediately, and more peculiarly, than any other indivi- 
dual in the kingdom, would they not in decency aſk, whether his 
Royal Highneſs had any objection to ſuch an enquiry ? His Lordſhip 
contended, (upon the ground of Mr. Burke's argument in the 
Houſe of Commons of "Tueſday laſt) that the conduct purſued by 
Miniſters had been ſingular, diſreſpectful, and improper. 

Lord Radnor roſe to ſtate, that he preſumed, it would be more 
regular and more ſatisfactory to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 


Wales, and the other Royal Perſonages, who defired their names to 


be omitted in the commiſſion, that the motion ſhould ſtand as it 
was originally moved, and that they ſhould annex a note, that his 
Royal Biohnef the Duke of York being preſent, when the ſaid 
motion was made, and expreſſing a deſire, that his name, and 
tat of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales be omitted, and his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland being alſo preſent, and 
having expreſſed a deſire that his name, and that of his Royal bro- 
tier the Duke of Glouceſter be omitted, leaye was given to omit the 
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fame accordingly. This propoſition, his Lordſhip conceived 
would obviate all poſſible appearance of diſreſpect to the Prince d 
Wales, or either of the Royal Dukes. 

Lord Radnor's ſuggeſtion gave riſe to a ſhort converſation, i 
which the Duke of York expreſſed his concurrence with the noble 
Earl's propoſed amendment, and declared, that although he ha 
no direct authority from his brother, the Prince of Wales to 
fignify his deſire, that his name might be omitted in the intended 
commiſſion, yet, as his Royal in l and himſelf had entertained 
one and the ſame opinion reſpecting all their proceedings in this 
buſineſs, and conſidered the whole of the ſyſtem adopted, as uncon. 
ſtitutional and illegal, he would take upon himſelf to anſwer for 
the Prince of Wales, and to declare, that his Royal Highneß 
would not wiſh to have his name inſerted in the Commiſſion, 

At length it was ſettled, that the motion ſhould ſtand as it did, 
and that when reported to the Houſe, Lord Radnor ſhould then 
move his amendment, that it might appear on the Journals, that 
it was at the deſire of their Royal Highneſſes the Dukes of York 
and Cumberland, being preſent, that their names, and thoſe of 
the Prince of Wales and Duke of Glouceſter were omitted in the 

ommiſſion. | | | 

_ Lord Stormont roſe juſt as Lord Walſingham was putting the 
Queſtion, and declared it had not been his intention to hare 
troubled their Lordſhips thus early in the debate; he faid, he il. 
ways roſe with diffidence, but he then defired their Lordſhips at- 
tention, under circumſtances of peculiar difficulty and embarrall- 
ment, on account of the abſence of the two noble and learned 
Lords, whoſe abilities were, at all times, of the higheſt advan- 
tage to their Lordſhips, but whoſe profeſſional knowledge was 
upon a queſtion of that ſort, peculiarly neceſlary. 

The noble and learned Lord had complained of delay; hc 
begged to aſk the noble and learned Lord, to whom they ougit 
to aſcribe that delay? Let the noble and learned Lord prove, why 
it was neceſſary to diſcuſs the Queſtion of Right before they pro- 
ceeded to make a Regent. Had not that diſcuſſion been unne- 
ceſſarily obtruded upon them, they might have made a Regent 
fix weeks ago. With regard to the two commiſſions intended 
to be iſſued under the Great Seal, he had a ſtrong objection to 
both, but a much ſtronger to the ſecond, than to the firſt, The 
ſecond, he had the authority of the law of the land to pronounce 
illegal, and the firſt was clearly informal; not that he meant to 
rely much on the informality of the commiſſion now propoſe; 
it certainly was not a ſtrofig ground of objection, becauſe, it mul 
be admitted, that no mode of opening the Parliament could be 
adopted, that was perfectly free from that objection. 

The noble and learned Lord had, he obſerved, ſtated the 336 
of Henry the VIIIth, to be merely an affirmative ſtatute. ** 
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noble and learned Lord recollect a ſubſequent AR of Parliament, 


that had paſſed in the firſt year of Philip and Mary, the obje& of 
which was to take off the Attainder, attempted to be paſſed in 
the Jaſt year of the Jate King, on the Duke of Nortolk, and 
which declared the Act authoriſing that Attainder to be of none 
effect. His Lordſhip produced, what, he ſaid, he conſidered as 
an authentic manuſcript copy of the ſtatute, for, although it was, 
to all intents and purpoſes a public act, it was moſt unaccount- 
ably not to be found among the printed ſtatutes. His Lordſhip 
read the enacting clauſe, and contended, that it amounted to a 
direct contradiction to the noble and learned Lord's aſſertion, that 
the 33d of Henry the VIIIth, was merely an affirmative ſtatute. 
Having laid conſiderable ſtreſs on this authority, Lord Stormont 
adverted to the commiſſion, which the noble and learned Lord 
had informed them, was hereafter to be iſſued, and which was, 


he ſaid, neither more nor leſs than an attempt to make an Act of 


Parliament by the two Houſes, through the means of the fiction, 
and without the actual exerciſe of the, Royal Prerogative. He 
would aſk the noble and learned Lord, whether, pro 63 vice, the 
negative of the Crown, that eflential barrier of regal Authority, 
was not to be ſuſpended ? I] he noble and learned Lord muſt an- 
{wer in the affirmative, becauſe the Commiſſioners had no power 
to diſſent from the Bill propoſed. 

He adverted to the ſpeech of the Lord Chancellor on a former 
occaſion, and ſaid, it was an encomium by anticipation, a. kind 
of funeral oration on the departing Prerogatives of the Crown. 
Ihe plain fact was, that by the ſecond commiſſion intended to 
be iſſued, the two Houſes aſſumed the Legiſlative Authority into 
their own hands, in defiance of the ſtatute of Henry the VIIIth, 
in defiance of the known principles of the Conſtitution. It had, 
he obſerved, been aſſerted, that neceſſity warranted that mode of 
proceeding, and that what the neceſſity of the caſe required, ne- 
ceflity juſtified. He ſubſcribed fully to that doctrine, but he de- 
ned its application in the preſent inſtance, becauſe there were 
other modes of proceeding, that might have been reſorted to, leſs 
dangerous, leſs unconſtitutional. as there not a mode, within 
their reach, conſiſtent with all the limitations? What prevented 
them from adopting this mode :—to addreſs the Prince of Wales 
to take upon him the exerciſe of the whole legiſlative authority 
of the Crown? His Lordſhip reaſoned on this propoſition, and 
urged its expediency and its ſafety, repelling every ſuſpicion that 
the Prince would not have ſanctioned a bill, containing the Limi- 
tations and Reſtrictions, by aſking, if it were poſſible to imagine 
his Royal Highneſs to have been ſo ill adviſed, as to refuſe his 


aflent to a Bill, without the paſſing of which he could not have 
been Regent. | 
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It was, he faid, an unmanly procecding, to aſſume the poyer 
of the Crown, while it lay proſtrate at their feet. Let the Com- 
mittee recollect, that when they were called upon to ſtrike at the 
legal conſtitutional right of the Crown, the Crown rs utterly 
incapable of defence. His Lordſhip declared, that the proceed. 
ings of the two Houſes had tended more, within the laſt three 
months, to introduce and ſanction Republican principles, than 
they had ever done ſince he was in the political world, He ſaid, 
he railed not at Republican principles; he knew a Republic waz 
beautiful in theory, but, in the nature of things, incompatihl: 
with the practice of our Conſtitution ; he was not, however, { 
ignorant of what paſſed in his own country, and in other parts of 
tne world, but that he could ſee Republican principles made 3 
greater progreſs than ever. 

A Philoſopher, he obſerved, had exiſted, who ſtated it to be a 
misfortune, that Engliſhmen were accuſtomed in their early years 
to claſſical ſtudies, which were ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen youth, to 
benefit our maturer, and to ſolace and ſupport our declining age, 
and that ſuch a mode of education prevailed in this country, be- 
cauſe, ſaid the Philoſopher, it gave the young men of England + 
too early a love for Republican principles, and too ſtrong an idea 
of the independance of man. The ſyſtem of Britiſh education, 
his Lordſhip faid, certainly produced the effect complained of by 
the Philoſopher in queſtion. His .ord{hip argued upon this col- 
laterally, and, after adding ſome farther reaſons, why he ſhould 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſe the ſecond Reſolution, whenever it ſhould 
be brought forward, ſaid, he ſhould certainly vote againſt the 
motion. ; 

Tord Hawkeſbury began with lamenting the abſence of the two 
noble and learned Lords, which, had it not happened, would, he ſaid, 
have ſaved their Lordſhip the trouble of hearing him upon a queſ- 
tion, which was not only of moſt ſerious importance, but he 
muſt ſay of great legal nicety. The noble Viſcount, and other 
noble Lords, had complained of the delay, that had occurred in 
the courſe of their proceedings: that delay undoubtedly would not 
| have taken place, had not the Queſtion of Right been ſtarted, 

which was no ſooner ſtarted, than it became abſolutely neceſlary 
for the two Houſes to diſcuſs and decide upon it. The noble Vil- 
count, he obſerved, had talked much of Republican principles 
and aſked, whether ſtudying the authors of Greece and Rome 
did not incline the youth of this country too much towards thoſe 
principles? He withed the youth of —— Britain to ſtudy the 
© conſtitution of every other country, that they might learn the 

defects of cach, and, by that means, be the better enabled to 
jugde of, and admire the beauties and benefits of their own Con- 
ſtitution. "The meaſure now propoſed was, his Lordſhip faid, 


governed by the neceſſity of the caſe, and ſo it ought to be, ” 
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| (ire he was, that it did not exceed it. Neceſſity, he was aware. 


was generally deemed the tyrant's plea, but that was a pretended, 
not a real neceſſity. He declared, he knew not where to reſort 
to, to find a caſe like the preſent, or to learn from what al- 
ready happened, what were the ſteps that ought now to be taken, 
From the books of Mr. Juſtice Forteſcue and Mr. Juſtice Black- 
ſtone, he knew that the name of a Regent, the power of a Re- 
ent, and every idea of Limitation and Reftriction, were wholly 
unknown to the common law of this country. His Lordſhip 
here adverted to the Revolution, and went over the ſame ground 
as to its inapplicability as had been uſed in the Houſe of Com- 


mons. With regard to the objections to the preſent propoſal, as 


a means of opening Parliament, let the Committee recollect that 


there was nothing for law to operate upon but a mere form; and 
if they held the doctrine that had been advanced that day, they 
muſt remain where they were, without being able to proceed to 
any one act of the Legiſlature whatever. His Lordihip alluded 
to the doubt that had been ſeriouſly entertained in the reign of 
Henry the VIth, whether Henry the Vth could make a will, and 
thereby appoint his ſucceſſors to different parts of his dominions. 
His Lordſhip reaſoned upon that fact, and then reverted to our 
own hiſtory, declaring, that he could trace two memorable in- 
ſtances, in which commiſſions were held, and acts paſſed, without 
the Royal ſignature, and thoſe were the inſtances referred to by 
the noble and learned Lord, who opened the debate, and which 
happened in the reign of George the IId. His Lordſhip ex- 
plained the principles on which Lord Hardwicke had put the 
Great Seal to thoſe Commiſſions, to guard againſt the danger of 
the King's death. His Lordſhip added other arguments in ſup- 
port of the motion, 

The Earl of Carliſle declared, it had not been his intention to 
have troubled their Lordſhips that day, but, what had fallen from 
the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt, made it neceſſary. His Lordſhip 
aid, the noble Lord had delired them to recollect, that the delay 
complained of on all ſides the Houſe, had been occaſioned by the 
Queſtion of Right having been agitated. He declared he would 
not ſuffer ſuch an aſſertion to paſs, without deſiring their Lord- 
ſhips to recollect, who it was that ſtarted that Queſtion in the 
molt unprovoked manner. Let them read the declaration of his 
Royal Highneſs on that point, which proved the diſcuſſion of that 
Queſtion to have been wholly unneceffary. With regard to the 
early part of the reign of Henry the VIth, the noble Lord had 
not more reſpect for that period than he had, but, let their Lord- 
ſhips recollect, that the Biſhop of Durham, at that time Lord 
Chancellor, reſigned the Seal into the hands of the infant King, 
and that the great men of that day, directed the Maſter of the 


Rolls to put the Great Seal to various commiſſions, and that one 
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fingle perſon was appointed to hold the Parliament, viz. the Duke 
of Glouceſter, who was the neareſt a kin of any perſon in the 
realm to the King; by the ſame mode of argument, the Ex 
contended, that the Prince of Wales was the proper perſon now to 
be — to exerciſe the Royal Authority. His Lordſhip re- 

rated againſt the mean, cowardly ſyſtem then propoſed of at. 
tacking the Crown when it was defenceleſs, of maiming and mu- 
tilating the prerogatives of his Majeſty, and cutting off the hairs 
of his ſtrength, while his head lay in their lap. He faid, ſuch a 
plan could only be founded on a low ſuſpicion, that if the Prince 
of Wales were appointed Regent, he would not give his aſſent to 
the Bill of Limitations and Reſtrictions, propoſed by the two 
Houſes ; an apprehenſion which no man dared to avow. 

Lord Hawkeſbury explained, that the Duke of Glouceſter had 
been named Protector in the reign of Henry the VIth, by the 
Parliament, and by a commiſſion to which the Great Seal was af- 
fixed by their authority, and not by that of any other power, 

Lord Oſborne (Marquis of Carmarthen) ſaid, the noble Earl 
ſeemed to have ſtated, that the queſtion proper to be adopted was, 
whether it was not more adviſeable to appoint one perſon to open 
the Parliament, than to name Commiſſioners for the purpoſe, if 

he could gueſs from a circumſtance that had occurred in the de- 
| bate that day, the difficulty would not have been diminiſhed. His 
Lordſhip ſpoke of the Princes of the blood, in terms of great 
reſpe& and affection, and faid, no man was more ready than he 
was to declare, that he had not the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion, 

that if his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales were, in 
the firſt inſtance, declared Regent, that his Royal Highnels . 
would not refuſe his aſſent to a Bill of Limitations and Re- 
ſtrictions on his Regency, but he could not conſent, that ina | 
Queſtion of that kind, the Houſe ought to be governed by perlo- 
nal confidence, becauſe, if that were the caſe, the great barriers 
of the Conſtitution might one day be thrown down, in conpli- 
ment to the perſonal virtues of an individual, Some of the 
harſher arguments of noble Lords who had ſpoken againk the 
Queſtion, (for ſeveral of whom, the Marquis declared, he en- 
tertained great private friendſhip, and very ſincere regard) he at- 
tributed rather to the accidental heat of debate, than conſidered 
as the ſerious reſult of their ſober judgment. His Lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, that he and his colleagues had been accuſed of favouring 
Republican principles, and of curtailing the Prerogatives of the 
Crown, in a moment when the Crown was defenceleſs, and thus 
taking advantage of the King's incapacity. Thoſe noble Lord 
who held this doctrine, talked as if the Throne was vacant, # 
at the time of the Revolution; a diſtinction which the noble 
Lord who ſpoke laſt, had very clearly, and in his mind, una 
ſwerably pointed out. His Lordſhip added other ſenſible and pet- 


tinent remarks, paying ſeveral compliments to the Houle 0 
Brunſwich, 
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prunſwiek, but declaring, that no private predilection ought, in 
his mind, to be ſuffered to have any influence in a diſcuſſion on a 


eat conſtitutional Queſtion, 
The Earl of Carlifle took notice of what Lord Oſborne had 


dropped, relative to the Duke of York, and the Duke of Cum- _ 


berland , having defired their names, and that of his Royal 
Highnels the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Glouceſter, 
to be ſtruck out of the commiſſion, a proceeding which, he 
contended, was in every point of view, juſtifiable. His Lord- 


ſhip alſo diſdained the idea of the Prince of Wales deſiring that 


Houſe to pay any compliment to him on the principle of perſonal 
confidence, 

Earl Fitzwilliam made a ſhort ſpeech againſt the motion, ob- 
ſerving that the two Houſes had reſolved, that it was their right 
and duty to ſupply the defect of the Royal Authority, and that 
they immediately followed it, by reſolving, that that defect could 
not be ſupplied otherwiſe, than by the authority of an Act 
Parliament. 

The Earl of Hopetoun roſe next, but his Lordſhip ſpoke in fo 
low a tone, and the Houſe were ſo impatient for the Queſtion, 
that it could not be collected what his Lordſhip's arguments con- 
liſted of. | 

The Queſtion was then put, and carried without a diviſion. 

It was next moved, that the Reſolution be immediately re- 
ported to the Houſe, which was done as ſoon as the Houſe was 
reſumed, and the Houſe agreed to the Reſolution. 

Lord Radnor moved his amendment, which was alſo voted. 

The blank in the commiſſion was then filled with the words, 
“ Tueſday, the 3d of February,” and the Houſe having re- 
ſolved, that a ml 2a be deſired with the Commons on Mon- 
day, and the ſaid Reſolution reported to them, and their concur- 
rence deſirec, the Houſe roſe, it being half after Eight o'clock, 
and adjourned to Monday. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE Lord Chancellor continuing indiſpoſed, Lord Bathurſt 
again preſided for him. | 

Upon motion, the Maſters in Chancery were ſent down to the 
Commons, to deſire a conference in the Painted Chamber ; vw 
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deing agreed to, the following noble Peers were appointed tg 
manage it on the part of their Lordſhips: | | 


The Marquis of Stafford, Lord Amherſt, 


Biſhop of Saliſbury, Lord Pomfret, 
Bilhop of Exeter, Lord Sydney, 
Biſhop of St. David's, And Lord Dover. : 


The conference was held for the purpoſe of informing the 
Houſe of Commons of the Refolution for appointing a Com. 


_ miſſion to open Parliament, which they had paſſed on Saturday, 


Their Lordihips being returned, the Houſe inſtantly adjourned, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer having come don to th 
Houſe about half after four o'clock, preſented the anſwer given 


by his Royal Highneſs to the Addreſs, which was ordered by the 


Houſe to be read. - f 

Lord Caurtoun alſo preſented the anſwer given to the Addreſs 
of the Houſe to his Majeſty, which was alſo received and read. 

[ Both theſe Addreſſes are the ſame, which precede the Debate in ilt 
Houſe of Lords on Saturday. | | | 

Immediately after the above anſwers had been read, a meſlage 
was announced from the Lords, demanding a conference, and 
the ſame Gentlemen who managed the laſt conferences, being 
appointed to confer with their Lordſhips, and having waited on 
them in the Painted Chamber for that purpoſe, returned to the 


_ - Houſe with the Reſolution of their Lordſhips, for the purpoſe o 


diſcuſſion. | 

The Clerk read the Reſolution, which was a tranſcript of the 
writ uſually iſſued under the ſign manual, empowering Commil- 
ſioners to open and hold the King's Parliament at Weſtminſten, 
&c. The Commiſſioners nominated in their Lordſhips Reſolu- 
tion, were the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 


the Lords Preſident and Privy Seal, Lords Weymouth, Chatham, 


and ſome other Officers of State. - | 
The Chancellor 9 the Exchequer moved, that the conſideration 
of their Lordſhips Reſolution, he referred to the Committee ap- 


pointed to ſit on the State of the Nation; being ſeconded, 


Ar. Brandling role to expreſs his concern, that any thing which 
had dropped from him on a former debate, ſhould give rife to the 


many unhandſome reports, which had gone abroad to his diſad- 


vantage 
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vantage. He confeſſed it was exceedingly improper to make uſe 
of any expreſſions that deſerved, in the leaſt degree the cenſure of 
the Houſe. As a man of honour, he had the feelings of one; and, 
as 1 Member of Parliament, he knew what was due to that ſitu- 
ation, and at the ſame time that he apologized for any inadvertent 
conduct of his on a preceding evening, he alſo complimented the 
enerous conduct of a certain Hon. Gentleman (we ſuppoſe Mr. 
Grey) who roſe in vindication of the High Sheriff; ſtill he did not 
mean to retra& thoſe expreſſions which he had beſtowed on a man 


capable of breaking his promiſe. 
The order of the day being read, for the Houſe to go into a 


| Committee on the State of the Nation, and 


Mr. Brook Watſon having taken the Chair, | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of opinion, that during 
the ſuſpenſion of the Royal Authority, no perſon had a right to 
act in the operative capacity, without the approbation of the two 
Houſes of Parliament; and this opinion, he declared, to be the 
ſentiment of a large majority of the Houſe. The rights and duty 
of both Houſes being thus conſtitutionally and juſtly aſcertained, 
it muſt be admitted, that, for the welfare of the State, it was eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary, that the defect in the executive branch of the 
Government ſhould be immediately ſupplied ; on this ſubject two 
queltions would naturally ariſe, The firſt” was reſpecting the 
paſſing of a bill without the Royal Aſſent and the ſecond queſ- 
tion was, how that aſſent was to be procured. In the firſt in- 
ſtance, the abſolute neceflity of taking ſuch a ſtep qualified the 
meaſure; and, as to the ſecond, the Great Seal, he inſiſted, in 
the preſent ſituation of public affairs, was the higheſt organ to be 


| contulted to inſure the harmony of public meaſures. It, during 


the health of the King, the Lord Chancellor had made an im- 
proper uſe of the Great Seal, contrary to his Sovereign's wiſhes, 
ſtill the act would be binding by law; and though he may be 
puniſhed by Act of Parliament, {till the inſtrument would not be 
invalid, 


If then, this was the cafe, how could it be objected to, when 


the Throne was not vacant, to have it applied to an uſe the moſt 


conducive to the welfare of the State. "The Throne, he inſiſted, 


was full, and that by the appointment of the Prince to the Re- 
gency, the Houſe only ſupplied the intermediate dignity of the 
Royal Authority; but it could not, in juſtice, place a King upon 
the Throne; as then tue Great Seal was allowed to be ſubſtan- 
tially a legal organ, there could be no doubt but that it would be 
better to make it the inſtrument to give the laſt ſanction to the 
Bill, than make the Repreſentative of the King give the Royal 
Aflent to a Bill, to qualify himſelf to fill the dehciency in the exe- 
cutive branch. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after pro- 


cceding at large on the queſtion, and entering into a repetition 
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all the other prerogatives of the Crown; if they did not do this, 
there was, he ſaid, nothing to hinder them from continuing the 
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of thoſe arguments which have been already repeated to the 
public, moved, „That it was the opinion of the Houſe, that it 
mould agree to the Reſolution which had been referred to them 
by their Lordſhips.” : 5 
Ar. Dempſter ſaid, the Reſolution before the Houſe only went 
to empower the opening of Parliament, and wiſhed to knoy, 
was there not to be another commiſſion iſſued to give the 
Royal Aſſent to the Bill, and thereby deprive the Regent of ex. 
erciling that branch of his prerogative. From what dropped 
from the Right Hon. Gentleman, he thought the queſtion almoſt 
needleſs, though he had not avowed his intentions. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted, that a ſecond com- 
miſſion was in contemplation. 
Ar. Dempfter condemned the mode propoſed, as going a ſtep 
beyond the neceſſity of the caſe, and therefore unneceſſary and 
unconſtitutional ; he confidered it as an ungenerous and an un- 
manly attack upon the prerogatives of the Crown, when there 
was no one to defend them ; the mode pointed out by juſtice and 
the conſtitution, he conceived to be an Addreſs to the Prince to 
take upon himſelf the exerciſe of the Regal Authority ; they 
ought, therefore, as a neceſſity exiſted to put the Great Seal to 
a Commiſſion, to appoint, by ſuch Commiſſion, the Prince of 
powers of aſſent and di:lent, and 


ſeſſion, till God ſhould pleaſe to recover the King, for Commil- 
ſion after Commiſſion might be iſſued, in the King's name. The 
Prince of Wales, Mr. Dempſter contended, ought to have been 


| Choſen alone. 


The Maſter of the Rolls deſired, if any amendment was in- 
tended, they might move, that if his Royal Highneſs was ap- 


pointed to the exerciſe of the whole Royal Authority, that it 


would be doing no leſs than dethroning the King. 

Ar. Dempſter, in reply, ſaid, he meant no more than to ap- 
point the Prince, with the power of aſſent and diſſent, to open 
the Parliament, inſtead of its being opened by the Commithoners 


propoſed. 


The Maſter of the Rolls ſaiu, ſuch a meaſure would exceed the 
neceſſity of the caſe, and therefore be improper ; as it would be 
at once putting the power out of their hands, and rendering it 
poſſible that no Bill would be agreed to, but what might contain 


powers exceeding the neceſſity of the caſe. 


Lord North ſaid, the idea of the Hon, Gentleman, behind him, 
ſeemed to him to be more legal and conſtitutional, than that of 


the Hon. Gentleman over the way. His Lordſhip ſaid,” he was 
not acquainted with law, but he had ſome knowledge of the ge- 
meral principles of the Conſtitution, If the powers of kn 


* 
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and diflent were not given to the Repreſentative of the King, no 
AR that was paſled could be conſidered as an Act of the three 
branches of the Legiſlature, but as an Act of the two Houſes; 


the mode propoſed he deprecated, 5 . 
He did not, he ſaid, quarrel with the Gentlemen if they gave 
the form of the Conſtitution for its ſubſtance; as giving the 


Great Seal, inſtead of the fundamental principles of the Conſti- 


wtion, His Lordſhip obſerved, upon the doctrine of no man 
having a right to aver againit a record; they would, however, 
have à right to diſpute this being a record. He ſpoke of the an- 
ſwer of the Prince, in terms of warm eulogy, after which an- 
ſwer he conſidered, that the Right Hon. Gentleman carried his 
jealouſy too far, by taking meaſures as if he imagined the Prince 
would break his word. - After dwelling for a few minutes on the 
propriety of the Prince's conduct, and on the impropriety of the 
mode propoſed, he ſaid, the anſwer of the Prince muſt diffuſe 
general ſatisfaction, and create an agreeable ſurprize through the 
country, and do away thoſe falſe alarms which had been induſ- 
triouſly circulated, of a right having been aſlerted in the Prince to 
afume the Sovereign Authority, independent of the two Houſes 
of Parliament : he was ſure, that the country being convinced 
of that right having never been aflerted, that all who had ſent 
up Addreſſes for the refutation of that Right, from the Burgeſſes 
of Edinburgh and Glaſgow, and from the Weſtern towns and 
counties in England, would be happy and rejoice in ſceing the 
Prince's anſwer, which fully refuted the falſe aſſertion of ſuch a 
Right having ever been made. His Lordſhip concluded with 
aſking, if the three branches might not, in a choice of irregu- 
larities, avoid the preſent circuitous mode, and take the direct 


and obvious path of declaring the Prince of Weles Regent. 


Lord John Totunſbend declared, his underſtanding was too dull, 


and he believed reaſon would remain ſo, to conceive what was 
meant by the King's political capacity remaining entire, which 
was ſo conſtantly aſſerted, He wiſhed to aſk one queſtion, was 
there a diſſolution of the government or not? He ſhould be an- 
ſwered there was not; that the courts of law were kept going 
on, that private property was protected, and all legal buſineſs 
exccuted as uſual. If then there was no diſſolution of go- 
ernment, what pretence was there for the people to interfere ? 
They having delegated their authority, they had no right to in- 
tertere; it followed of courſe, that the government was diſſolved, 
or that they had no right whatever to interfere. His Lordſhip 
Feprobated the mode propoſed, as forming a maimed and crip- 
pled government, and quoted the Acts of the 33d of Henry the 
Lizhth, and the 1ſt of Philip and Mary, to prove the illegality 
af any commiſlion without the King's ſignature. The plan for- 
merly propoſed, his Lordſhip aid, by that fide of the Houſe, of 
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* addrefling the Prince of Wales to take upon himſelf the exerci; 
of Sovereign Authority, would have at once prevented all fraud 
all fiction, and met the ardent wiſhes of the people. Had this 
been done, there would have been a perſon to have given hi 
aſſent or diſſent, and to have affixed his ſignature to a Commiſion, 
ſo as to have given it full authority. 

Mr. Elliot roſe, to ſay a few words in anſwer to the noble 
Lord's arguments. He ſaid, if Gentlemen adverted to the Bill 
of Regency that had laſt paſſed, - they would have found, that in 
thoſe Bills the powers of the Crown were not all veſted in the 
Repreſentatives of the Crown. That by thoſe Bills, not onl 
the Repreſentatives of the Crown were reſtrained from generally 
exerciling the Prerogatives of the Crown, but that the Legiſl- 
ture itſelf was, in a ſimilar degree, reſtrained from exerciſing it 
own undoubted rights and privileges. Mr. Elliot explained hin- 
ſelf, to allude to three ſpecific Bills, which the Regency Bill in 
* queſtion reſtrained the Repreſentatives of the Crown in particular, 
and the Legiſlature in general, from either aſſenting to on ous 
band, or diſcuſſing and debating on the other. Mr. Elliot {poke 
of the undoubted right of the prerogative of the Crown, to give 
its diſſent to all Bills paſſed by the two Houſes, and argued fron 
that admitted fact, that the ſuſpenſion of that conftitutiond 
power muſt be attributed to the neceſſity of the caſe, which had 
then, as it did now, ſuperſeded every other conſideration, 

The Attorney General began a very able ſpeech with paying a 
compliment to Mr. Elliot, declaring, that the Hon. Gentlemen 
who ſpoke laſt, had with extreme good ſenſe, and a degree 
difidence that always accompanied extraordinary good ſenſe 
given in a few words, what he conſidered to be an unanſwerable 
argument. "The noble Lord who ſpoke laſt but one, Mr. At 
torney declared, while he affected perfect ignorance of what ws 
meant by the political capacity of the Crown remaining entity 
had given the very beſt definition of that political capacity that 
any man had, as yet, attempted, The noble Lord had faid, the 
courts of law went on, private property was protected, and jul 
rice adminiſtered regularly. That was the preciſe diftinction 
between the preſent caſe, and the caſe at the Revolution, At 
that time all the functions of government were ftopped. Thet 
was not a magiſtrate, from the lord chief juſtice down to tie 
meaneſt conſtable, who had any authority whatſoever ; the whole 
machine of Government was impeded, checked, and obliged i 
top, At prelent the caſe, he thanked God, was far different 
all the functions of conſtitutional capacity, excepting only tte 
few inſtances in which the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Al. 
thority was neceſſary, were in action the ſame as before. 

The noble Lord had aſked, if there was not a diſſolution of 
the government, what occaſion there was for an interference 4 
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people? If the noble Jord would take the trouble of adverting 


to the real ſtate of the country, he would find that there was 
occaſion to reſort to the repreſentatives of the people, the true 
ſource of power, in order to provide for the preſent emergency, 
and that in all cafes of difficulty that doctrine had been unitormly 
lid down, and its beneficial effects ſtated, 

Having replied to the material part of Lord ſohn Town- 
ſhend's ſpeech, the Attorney General obſerved, that the Hon. 


Gentleman under the gallery had deſcribed the preſent ſituation 


of the two Houſes with peculiar force and peculiar propriety. 
He had ftated, that the neceſlity of ſupplying the defect in the 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority devolved on the two Houſes, 
[t undoubtedly did fo, and it was their duty to proceed regularly, 
and conſtitutionally, to appoint a Regent; delegating into his 
hands, ſuch of the regal powers as in their Lordſhips apprehenſion 
ſhould ſeem meet, and neceſſary for the carrying on of a good 
government. With regard to a Regent, which they were ad- 
viſed in the firſt inſtance to chuſe; let thoſe Gentlemen, who 
contended for ſuch an appointment, ſhew him were ſuch a crea- 
ture, as the law ſtood, was to be met with ? Where was it to 
be found, but in the body of an act of Parliament? They who 
had faid, they might ſupply the deficieney by addrefling the Prince 
of Wales, could not ſeriouſly mean what they ſaid. Unleſs in 
the caſes of extinction of all the branches of a Royal Family, or 
what was the ſame m_ the extinction of the family's claim by 
forfeiture, as in the caſe of King James, there was no means of 
filling the Throne, but that propoſed. Ihe only way was for 
the two Houſes to ſeal a Commiſhon, appointing Commiſſioners 
to open the Parliament, Mr. Attorney General faid, if they 
did not aſſent, and if they gave their voice in the affirmative, to 
lupply a diflent, how did they do their duty in reſpect to the ob- 
ject propoſed ? | 

The noble Lord had ſaid, ſuppoſe the Regent ſhould give a 
dilent, but that was not likely, becauſe that he had given his 
word, and would not depart from it. He never upon great 
public queſtions, Sir Archibald ſaid, founded his opinion on per= 
ſonal confidence. He had expreſsly laid in his claim, early in 
the debates on the ſubject to conſider it as the caſe of à Prince 
of Wales, and not as the caſe of the Prince of Wales. He diſ- 
claimed, therefore, all idea of perſonality, and would proceed to 
ſpeak of the Bill upon its own grounds. If the Bill were en- 
rolled, they were bound by it. 

The Attorney General proceeded to argue upon Commiſſions, 


that were enrolled, and thoſe that were not; the Commiſſions ' 


in Henry the Seventh's time, were, he ſaid, enrolled; in Henry 
the Eighth's, but few were enrolled, In the reign of James the 


Firlt the practice ceaſed, The Attorney General reaſoned upon 
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a variety of collateral particulars, and contended that the ſigna. 
ture of Henry the Eighth to the Act attainting the Duke gf 
Norfolk was a forgery. The Attorney General added a great 
many other particulars to enforce his argument, and aſked if 
there could be a groſſer fiction, than that of a child being ſeated 
in Parliament, the Chancellor bowing to him gravely, he te. 
turning the ſame bow, and the Chancellor ſaying it was. the 
King's pleaſure, that they ſhould procecd ſo and fo. The At. 
torney General obſerved, that the noble Lord had ſpoken of the 
conduct of the inhabitants of Glaſgow with ſome deriſion; he 
begged to recall the word, he meant with ſome degree of plea. 
ſantry. He enlarged a little on this idea, and conſidered it as 
much their duty to vote the Reſolution, as it was their duty to 
vote the Queſtion of Right to be in the two Houſes, when it 
had been aſſerted that aright exiſted in the Prince; he concluded 
with declaring, that he ſhould give his vote for the motion. 
Lord North ſaid, he had not ſpoken of the proceedings of the 
meetings at Edinburgh and Glaſgow with any deriſion; he con- 
ceived that they ſuppoſed the propoſitions moved and voted in 
that Houſe, had done them a great deal of ſervice, His Lord- 
Chip ſpokc ironically of the pleaſures the people would derive 
from the tranſactions that were going on, and ſaid, there would 
de no end of their pleaſures, until the precedent they had ſet this 
day had gone into a principle that might overturn the Conſtitu- 
tion, He repeated his doctrine, that the Repreſentative of the 
third eftate, ought to be enabled to give the royal aſſent or di- 
ſent to the bill appointing the Regent, and that without it, he 
was no true Repreſentative of the Crown. His Lordſhip faid, 
he held this to be the genuine doctrine of the Conftitution, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rote, in order to prevent the 
impreſſion, which, he ſaid, the noble Lord had endeavoured to 
fix on that Houle and on the Country; by the uſe the noble Lord 
had made of the Anſwer of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, to the Addreſs of the two Houſes. The noble Lord 
ſaid, his Royal Flighneſs had anſwered very graciouſly, and that 
there had been a general alarm ſpread throughout the country, 
leſt the Queſtion of Right ſhould be ſupported. He denied the 
truth of that propoſition, and appealed to the Houſe when that 
gueſtion was in agitation, whether any perfon voted in favour of 
that right. He ſaid, the right had not been claimed by tht 
Prince of Wales, but had been aſſerted by others. That n0 
man had been bold enough to have given his Royal Highneſs the 
advice to aſſert ſuch a right, after the ſolemn deciſion of the tw 
Houſes of Parliament, was by no means a matter of ſurprize; 
and, if any man was to be found fo bold, it was not likely that? 
Prince of the Houſe of Brunſwick would have taken ſuch advice, 


That his Royal Highneſs's acceptance of the Regency, * 
1 


was in an error, was perfectly willing to retract it. The Right 
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be matter of joy to the people he could admit, but not that it 
would be matter of ſurprize, They would not, however, be 
ready or willing to caſt a cenſure upon Parliament, for repro- 
bating unconſtitutional principles, held and ſtarted by thoſe who 
now lamented their having ever aſſerted them, and who were 
afraid and aſhamed to avow, and which they ſeemed willing ta 
retract; principles which never again he hoped would, for a 
moment, be borne in that Houſe or in the Country, | 

My. Burke denied, that any thing had been retracted. He 
ſaid, he looked the Hon. Gentleman full in the face, and if he 


Hon. Gentleman had choſen, with great judgment, to attack a 
Gentleman when abſent. The ſtyle of his ſpirit was of a tenor 
with that of his politics, and he always attacked an enemy in a 
fate of incapacity, The Right Hon. Gentleman had the op- 
portunity of attacking his Right Hon. Friend, Mr. Fox, when 
he was abſent and ſick ; he had, with the ſame judgment, at- 
tacked the prerogatives of the Crown. His ſentiments, he ſaid, 
never ſhould be expreſſed in the equivocal, inſidious, and un- 
becoming language of the Right Hon. Gentleman's Reſolu- 
tions, 4 
Mr. Burke proceeded to aſſert the right of the Prince of 
Wales, declaring, that his right was as clear as the ſun, and 
that it was the duty of the Houſe to appoint him Regent with 
the full powers of ſovereignty ; his Royal Highneſs had a right 
in law, in juſtice, and in equity. This was a right which had 
not been oppoſed even by the Miniſter, for in the Reſolution 
which had paſſed the Houſe, it was merely aſſerted that the right 
of nominating the proper perſon was veſted in the two Houſes 
of Parliament; but there was no perſon who would ſay that this 
right of nominating, and the right of the Prince to be nominated, 
were not propoſitions perfectly compatible with each other. —-If 
the Crown was vacated by the Monarch being reconciled to the 
Romiſh perſuaſion ; or if it was abdicated as at the time of the 
Revolution; there was no perſon who would ſay that the right 
did not immediately reſt in the Prince; yet there was no perſon 
who would ſay that the throne ſhould, in theſe caſes, be filled, 
without the enquiry and conſequent adjudication of the two 
Houſes of Parliament. | 
Adverting then to the late city meetings, for the purpoſe of 
moving the Addreſs, &c, Mr. Burke ſaid, that after giving to 
well-carned property all its merited conſequence, he ſhould ſay, 
that if perſons ſtept forward on ſuch an occaſion; their jaar” 
and it differed not whether they were Paupers or Bank Directors, 
was open to enquiry, The Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite 
him, had received their thanks for what he had effected through- 
out the empire. There was, however, one part of chat empire, 
: | Gg3 where, 
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where, unfortunately for that Reſolution, the Right Honour. 
able Gentleman had effected nothing. He meant to alludg, 0 
the preſent ſituation of Ireland. It was not to be imagined, be 
faid, that a nation free, loyal, magnanimous, and in the ff 
fervors of its independence, ſhould meekly ſubmit to any ſy. 
tem, merely becauſe that ſyſtem had been propoſed by the Par. 
liament of England. This was ſo far from being a ground of 
eulogy, that it was, in fact, one of the ſtrongeſt reafons which 
could be urged againſt the preſent meaſures. The two king. 
doms being totally diſſociated, had no common bond of union 
ſave the unity of the Crown, and this bond had been diflevered, 
or attempted to be diſſevered, by the Miniſter, in the inſtant 
when he had ſaid, that the Prince of Wales had no more right tg 
the ſupreme authority than any other individual. With reſyeg 
to the tenacity with which the perſons now in power adhered to 
office, even to their laſt graſp, Mr. Burke obſerved, that this 
ſolicitude for a delay was apparent in every meaſure. The in. 
portant buſineſs of the Reſolution had been accompliſhed in fe- 
teen days—from the 26th of December to the 12th of January 
following; the preſent buſineſs had been now before the Houſe, 
for more than two months, and they were now debating on the 
very firſt meaſure which could be attended with the ſmalleſt de. 
gree of effect. This fondneſs for power appeared more parti. 
cularly in the conduct of the Miniſter. He appeared in the ſitu- 
ation of the malefactor deſcribed by the Poet: | 


He oft handled the rope, oſten e the cart, 
And as often took leave but was lath to depart ! 


The pretext, he remarked, which was urged as the moſt co- 
| Jourable for theſe delays, was the ſtate and feelings of the King 
on his recovery. For this, as if flattery could ſooth the dul 
cold ear of death, they were to inſult the ſenſibility of the Prince, 
for the ſake of one who may never be ſenſible, They were to 
depart from the ſubſtance of the Conſtitution to embrace its 
forms! They were to form a political chaos, in the hope that 
order may thence be re- produced. They were to introduce an 
inſtrument, which though prima facie a proof of the royal afſent, 
would prove on due examination to be an abſolute forgery ! 
He ſtated, at length, the great miſchiefs that might be appre- 
| hended with reſpect to Ireland, in conſequence of the Prince's 
right having been denied, and of the right aſſumed by the Houle ; 
declaring that they tended to militate againſt the unity of the 
dn 5 and that if Ireland choſe to make the Lord Mayor df 
Dublin Regent, or to appoint a number of Regents, we had not 
the power to prevent it. After reprobating the Reſolutions, 
the mode of proceeding, and the delay, he ſaid the plan ns 
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| propoſed was to adopt what deſerved a worſe name than a phans 
E com —they were going to create Milton s monſter of Sin and 
Death. Death to the Conſtitution, and Sin to the feelings of 

the Country, to thoſe who were concerned in the meaſures car- 
ried on, who were creating innumerable barking monſters, howl- 
ing at, and endeavouring to deſtroy every principle of the Con- 
ſtitkution: they were going to ſteal the Great Seal, to commit a 
forgery and fraud to ſupport violence, and to carry them on to 
their climax of villainy. If the Houſe wiſhed to preſerve unity 
in the empire, they ought to appoint a perſon to repreſent the 
King, who was intereſted in the empire; they ought to truſt his 
Royal Highneſs upon his word, who hereafter they mutt truſt 
without; by ſo doing they would fave their Country, and none 
would ſuffer but ambitious. men. Mr. Burke, amidit a varie 

of pertinent opinions, urged the argument of delay, and laid, 
that the Convention Parliament, in the year 1688, fat on the 
2bth of December, and on the 12th of January they had com- 
pleted all their objects, &c. finiſhing the whole in ſixteen days. 

While Mr. Burke was upon his legs, having alluded in ſome 
meaſure to Mr. Dundas, that Gentleman roſe, and a ſhort al- 
tercation enſued ; Mr. Dundas denied that he had, either by 
geſture or otherwiſe, warranted the Right Hon. Gentleman in 
calling upon him. 

Mr. Burke admitted, that the honourable and learned Gen- 
tleman had not, and reſumed the thread of his argument. He 
touched upon the object of all the propoſitions, and with great 
heat and warmth reprobated the matter, rendered the ſubject of 
the propoſition immediately before the Houſe. He ſaid, that 
Houſe had no right to authorize the Lord Chancellor to put the 
Great Seal to forgery, fraud and violence. That giving them 
the form of the Royal Authority inſtead of the ſubſtance, was to 
give them the ſweepings of the cobwebs in Weſtminſter-hall 
and the ſmoke of the dith ; and the danger that had been talked 
oh if they were to addreſs the Prince of Wales to take the Re- 
gency upon him, reminded him of the giant who uſed to ſwallow 
a dozen windmills for breakfaſt every morning, and was after- 
wards choked by a ſmall bit of butter in July. In the preſent 
inſtance, the Commiſſion was faid to be in form an act of the 
Crown, and in ſubſtance an a& of the two Houſes. There 
never was, he ſaid, a precedent in this country where the two 
Houſes took upon themſelves to exerciſe the legiſlative authority 
of the Crown. Neceſſity, he obſerved, had been generally 
termed the tyrant's plea, but, ſtrange to tell, it was now held 
to be the guardian of our liberties. Mr. Burke argued, that the 
Committee ought, in the preſent inſtance, to act liberally and 
fairly, and to truſt the Prince upon his word, ſolemnly given in 
his anſwer to the Addreſſes of both Houſes, ſince het They 
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muſt truſt him without. That would, he ſaid, give them union 
that would give them liberty, that would give them peace, 
Mr. Burke was very warm, very ſingular, but very able, in hi 
expreſſions and ſentiments. | 

Mr. Rolle roſe as ſoon as Mr. Burke ſat down, to reſcue the 
meetings in the Weſt of England from the cenſure that appear. 
ed to him indirectly to have been caſt upon them, by the nobl; 
Lord in the blue ribband. The meeting in the county of De. 
von, Mr. Rolle faid, had reſolved to return thanks to his Right 
Hon. Friend, for having aſſerted the right of the two Houſes df 
Parliament, to provide for the exerciſe of the Royal Authority 
during the incapacity of his Majeſty, and brought that queftiag 
to a decilion, in contradiction to the right aſſerted by a Right 
Hon. Gentleman not then preſent, to exiſt in his Royal High. 
neſs the Prince of Wales to aſſume the exerciſe of that authority 
whilſt his Majeſty's illneſs continued. 
The queſtion of the right of the two Houſes, to provide fur 
ſupplying the defect in the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, hal 
not, Mr. Rolle faid, been, as it was contended, unneceſſai 
brought forward, or upon light grounds. The aſſertion of the 
right of the Prince of Wales, to aſlume the exerciſe of the Royal 
Authority during his father's incapacity, had not, indeed, been 
made a matter of regular claim, avowed on the part of his Rojal 
Highneſs ; but it had been deliberately urged by a member d 
that Houſe, who, from his extraordinary eloquence, his grea 
abilities, his weight and authority in the country, owing to the 
recollection of the high offices he had filled in the ſtate, certainly 
drew great attention on every thing that fell from him, and en. 
bled whatever he ſaid, (efpecially reſpecting his Royal Highnes 
the Prince of Wales, in whoſe confidence he was ſuppoſed to 
ſtand high) to make a confiderable degree of impreſſion on tie 
minds of all who heard him. Mr. Rolle ſaid it gave him, an 
he doubted not it would give his conſtituents, great pleaſure to 
hear, that his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales had declarel 
his willingneſs to accept the Regency on the terms propoſes 
and to ſubmit to the limitations and reſtrictions voted by the 
two Houſes, There had occurred one circumſtance, howeve!, 
ſince the ſignification of his Royal. Highneſs's anſwer had been 
given, that he was forry for, and which, he feared, would caule 
2 good deal of uneaſineſs in the country; and that was, 2 Cel. 
tain ſeceſſion that had taken place. 

[The Houſe exprefling ſome earneftneſs to know, to wit 
Mr. Rolle alluded. ] Mr. Rolle faid, he meant the circumtanc 
of the Prince of Wales, and the other royal Dukes, having Ges 
fired their names might be omitted in the preſent Commifſfion. 

- An Hon. Gentleman, a , worthy Alderman of London, M. 
Reed, had taken upon hiniſelf to alert, at a late * 
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of Common Council, that he had taken the Addreſs lately voted 
by the county of Devon ready drawn, from the Treaſury down 
to Devonſhire, He knew not whether the honourable Alder- 
man (Mr. Sawbridge) was then in the Houle ; but he took that 
opportunity of declaring, that ſo far from the alledged circum- 
{ance being founded in fact, he never ſaw the Addreſs till he 
went down to Devonſhire. 'That it was there drawn up by a 
previous Committee, of which his worthy colleague and himſelf 
were members; that it was drawn up openly and publicly, when 
one hundred or a hundred and fifty perſons were preſent ; and 
that as the Quarter Seſſions was held at the time, when the ge- 
neral meeting was ſummoned by the High Sheriff, the attend- 
ance of gentlemen, frecholders, clergy, &c. was as numerous 
a one as perhaps ever was aſſembled, and the addreſs of thanks 
to his Rignt Hon. Friend, for his conduct, was voted. by almoſt 
the unanimous voices of the meeting, a very few of the perſons 
preſent ſignifying any thing like diſapprobation. Mr. Rolle 


| ſaid a word or tyvo of his concurrence with the motion. 


Lord North roſe again, to exculpate himſelf from having ſaid 
any thing diſreſpectful to the Hon, Gentleman's conſtituents. 
He had not, his Lordſhip faid, uttered a ſyllable that tended to 
convey the leaſt reflection on the people of Glaſgow and Edin- 
burgh, and the Weſt of England, for the conduct they had 
adopted in voting addreſſes of thanks to the Miniſter, When 
the people of Glaſgow, of Edinburgh, and of Devonſhire, had 
felt themſelves called upon to vote their thanks to the Minifter, 
for having aſſerted the right of the two Houſes of Parliament to 
provide for the deiciency in the exerciſe of the Royal Autho- 
rity; it was natural to ſuppoſe that they had imagined that right 
had been diſputed, He therefore was ſurely warranted in ſay- 
ing, that his Royal Highneſs's Anſwer to the Addreſs of the 
two Houſes, would agrecably ſurprize them, by proving that his 
Royal Highneſs paid ſo much deference to the reſolutions and 
opinions of the two Houſes, that he profeſſed himſelf ready to 
accept the Regency on any terms, that the two Houſes ſhould 
taink proper to grant it. 

His Lordſhip faid, thinking that the people had felt the alarm 
perhaps too much, he conceived that their minds would now be 
quieted; but he had not an idea, that they could feel any alarm 
from the ſeceſſion of the Princes of the Blood, and from their 
having defired to take no ſhare in a proceeding, which they did 
not in any part of it approve. | 

Mr, Ralle ſaid a few words in explanation. ö 

Sir Jumes Fohnſtone, in à very ſhort ſpeech, ſaid ſomething 
about popery, and the abjuration of the power and authority of 
ine court of Rome, If he found any thing objectionable in tha 
Wording of the Commiſkon then fore the _— Sir 
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James ſaid it was, that it was not ſtrong enough. It ſtated 
that the Lord Chancellor be direcied to put the Great Seal tg 
the Commiſſion reſolved on. Sir James thought, that the Lord 
Chancellor ought to be commanded to put the 8285 Seal to ſuch 
a Commiſſion, The occaſion juſtified the exertion of authority 
and the Lord Chancellor dared not refuſe the command of the 
two Houſes of Parliament. | | 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he meant not to trouble the Committee 
with more than a few words. He roſe merely in conſequence of 
what had fallen from an Hon, Gentleman over the way I Me. 
Rolle] Mr. Sheridan denied, that his Right Hon. Friend, why 
was not then preſent, had ever aſſerted the Prince of Wales 
right to aſſume the exerciſe of the Royal Authority without the 
adjudication of the two Houſes of Parliament. The Queſtion 
of Right was therefore unneceſſarily agitated, becauſe the doc. 
trine of the Houſes having a right to provide for the defect in the 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority, had never been denied, 

With regard to his Right Hon, Friend ſtanding high in the 
confidence of the Prince of Wales, the fact undoubtedly was, 
that his Right Hon. Friend ſtood higher in the opinion of his 
Royal Highneſs than any other perſon, and the reaſon was, that 
his Royal Highneſs repoſed the greateſt confidence, where he 
found the greateſt merits, With regard to the ſeceſſion which 
the Hon. ee had alluded to, the reaſon was obvious. 

It was extraordinary, that the Miniſter ſhould have been with 
the Prince of Wales the day before the Commiſſion had been 
propoſed in the other Houſe of Parliament, and never conſulted 
his Royal Highneſs, whether it was agreeable to him, or his 
royal brother, and royal uncles, to have their names pes 
inſerted in a Commiſion, iſſued on principles repugnant to thoſe 
contained in a proteſt, which the Duke of York had ſubſcribed 
and recognized. | | 

As to the baſe coinage which was intended to be iſſued in the 
name of royalty, without its bearing one feature of the royal 
countenance, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, after the able arguments that 
had been urged, and particularly the ſpeech of his Right Hon. 
Friend Mr. Burke] to which it was enough barely to allude, 
he would not pay fo ill a compliment, as to trouble the Com- 
mittee with a ſyllable in addition to thoſe arguments. 

Mr. Powys roſe to aſk a queſtion, relative to the words under 


which the Duke of Glouceſter in the early part of the reign of 


Henry the Sixth, and the Duke of York in the ſubſequent part 
of the ſame reign, exerciſed the power of giving the royal afſent 
or diſſent to any bill or bills that were ſubmitted to them for the 


royal affent ? | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid a few words in reply 
and admitted, that although the Commiſſton ſtated in the _—_ 
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hution contained words of general power, enabling the Commiſ- 


ſoners to do all that our Sovereign Lord the King could do, yet, 
that it was neceſſary, there ſhould be a ſecond Commitkon 
iſued to complete the buſineſs. Mr, Pitt adverted to the two 
Commiſſions, to which Lord Hardwicke had put the Great Seal 
IC Phoje ſaid, the Committee ſometime ſince, had a great 
number of precedents ſubmitted to them, on which, in the early 
ſtage of the buſineſs, much reliance had been placed; but they 
had all been abandoned, and two new precedents not ſtated in the 


Report of the Committee, appointed to ſearch the Journals, were 


reſorted to, and chiefly relied on. Mr. Powys ſaid, to thoſe two 
recedents, viz. thoſe of the two different Commiſſions, to which 
Lord Hardwicke had put the Great Seal, he ſhould fay nothing, 
becauſe, in the caſe of both, there had been a — upon the 
Throne, incapable from illneſs, indeed, of meeting his Parliament, 
but capable of judging and deciding upon every proceeding of 
Government neceftary to be taken, EM 

Mr. Powys enlarged on the diſtinction between general powers 
ſo given by an actual, exiſting, competent authority, and general 
powers given by an imaginary, fictitious, and unreal phan- 
tom. To open a Parliament, there muſt, he ſaid, be a per- 
ſon capable af authorifing the a& ; either the King himſelf, or 
the King's Repreſentative. In the preſent caſe, there would 
be neither, but an empty ſhadow ſet up as the true reflection of 
the King himſelf, OE SCH FOR | 

The Salicitor General (Sir John Scott) promiſed not to detain 
tie Committee, but, in a few words, to explain why he adviſed 
them to order the commiſſion, now moved for, to be iſſued under 
the Great Seal; and why it would be right afterwards to put the 
Great Seal to another commiſſion, in order to give the Royal Aſ- 
ſent to the Bill appointing a Regent. Sir John raid, he was glad 
that it had not been ſaid in that Houſe, that fuch a mode of pro- 
ceeding was not legal, No man had ventured to make ſuch a 
declaration; nor could any man have dared to have done it, that 
knew any think of the Law and the Conſtitution of the country, 
When he had troubled the Houſe, at the time, when the Refolu+ 
tion, that it was their right to determine on the means to provide 
for the deficiency of the excrciſe of the Royal Authority, had been 
under conſideration ; the Committee would recolle& that he had 
ſtated, that a Regent could not be appointed but by an Act of Par- 
lament, and, in order to paſs that Act, there muſt neceſſarily 
be a commiſſion iſſued under the Great Seal to open the Parlia- 
ment, and'a ſubſequent commiſſion to give the Royal Aﬀent to 
wn a Bill as ſhould be paſſed by the two Houſes. That was the 
egal mode of proceeding ; the other, that of addrefling the Prince, 
| | no on ee 
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to take upon him the Regency, a term unknown in law, wg 
clearly illegal. 

If they addreſſed the Prince to take upon him the Regency, jy 
could not be Regent, but by ſome ſuch fiction as that now pro. 
poſed to be reſorted to. It was his duty, the Solicitor General 
faid, as a profeſſional man to ſatisfy the Houſe, that the mode gf 
proceeding recommended to them was legal. It was a point on 
which they ought to be ſatisfied. | 
n the courſe of the debate on the Reſolution then before the , 

| Houle, he obſerved, that the ſtatutes referred to, as bearing upon 
the Queſtion, were the 33d of Henry the Eighth, the Act g 
Charles the Second, and the Act of the iſt of Queen Mary; 
each of which pointed two ways, but if it was contended thit 
thoſe were negative ſtatutes, and they were to regard them in that 


point of conſtruction ; he begged leave to aſk how were they t - 
appoint a Regent at all? He denied it to be potiible, becauſe the 4 
conſent of the Crown mult be had to the Act, and, it was wel . 
known to them all, that his Majeſty could not attend in Parlia. c 
ment to ſignify his conſent in perſon, neither could he put his fign 1 
manual to a commiſſion. The only mode of obtaining the King“ = 
© conſent, was by putting the Great Seal to the Commiſion for 


paaſſing it, and making it a public act; and, if upon the face of it 
it expreſſed that it paſſed by the conſent of the King, Lords, WM c. 
and Commons, the Judges of the land could not diſpute it. The 


Great Seal once put to it, gave it all the authority of lay, [2 
and no enquiry could be had as to the mode of its having been i 
aſſed. | 

: Sir John ſaid, if Letters Patent paſſed, without the King's wat. . 
rant having been previouſly granted to direct ſuch Letters Patent f 
to be made out and ſealed, yet having the Great Seal annexed to pl 
them, however criminal it might be in the perſon who ſhould, 4 
under ſuch circumſtances, take upon himſelf to put the Great Sed de 
to thoſe Letters Patent, they would be of full force, and bind "x 
the 'King himſelf ; although it might be known, that his Ma- th 

| Jeſty had not granted his warrant tor making out ſuch Letters de 
Patent. 85 ; tal 
Sir John remarked, that they were then diſcuſſing no queſtion 1 

of politics, no queſtion of party; they were all agreed as to the * 
object; their ſole object was to make the Prince of Wales Re. thi 
gent, on the terms of the Reſolutions, The only difference af * 
opinion was, which were the moſt ſafe, the moſt legal, and the * 
moſt conſtitutional means of attaining their common object. He thi 
muit contend, that the mode propoſed in the Reſolution, voted by pr 
the Houſe of Lords, and to which they were called upon to ag!% of 
was, in his opinion, the only legal mode in their option. wi 
there was any other way, let Gentlemen in fairneſs, and in can re 


dour, mention it, Thoſe who recommended the other w_ 
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dat of addreffing the Prince to take the Regency, perhaps were 
ot aware, that the Prince mult, in that caſe, take upon himſelf 
to repreſent the King in the Houſe of Lords; or, if it were to 
vc his conſent to appoint himſelf Regent, a fort of conduct that 
could not but draw down queſtions of his authority, and expoſe, 
vim to future difficulty. Sir John clearly pointed out the different 
deoree of weight and fanction that mult neceſſarily attend the 
Prince's appointment, when that appointment had the authority 
of a formal Act of Parliament, paſted avowedly with the conſent 


Jof King, Lords, and Commons, the three natural and conſtitu- 


tional branches of the Legiſlature. He took notice of the con- 
tempt and ridicule with which the mode propoſed had been treat- 
ed, becauſe it was deemed a legal fiction. There were, he ſaid, 
many wholeſome fictions of the law; the beſt ſecurity, even of the 
private rights of the ſubject, aroſe from ſome of thoſe fictions of 


Ine law. The preſent might be called a wholeſome fiction, inaſ- 


much as it ſaved the Conſtitution from danger, and proved, that 


po admirably conſtructed was that Conſtitution, that it contained 


in itſelf a proviſion for caſes of the greateſt emergency, But it 
was ſaid, that the mode propoſed went beyond the neceſſity of the 
caſe, He had, on a former debate, taken the liberty of laying 


it down as a maxim, that the power that neceflity creates, neceſ- 


ſty limits. He ſhould adhere to that poſition, and, in adhering 
to it, contend, that the propoſed mode of ordering a Commil- 


ſion under the Great Seal, and afterwards another Commiſſion, 


to give the King's aſſent to the Bill, did not exceed the neceſſity 
of the caſe, but that the propoſition of addreſſing the Prince to 
take upon himſelf the Regency, did go far beyond it. When the 
Houſe had ſaid that it was their right and duty to provide for ſup- 
plying the defect of the Royal Authority, they clearly meant to 
empower themſelves to order the Commiſſion under the Great 
Seal now propoſed, to be iſſued. He declared, it appeared to him 
ridiculous, to exclude the Prince from his ſituation as a Peer in 
the Houſe of Lords, in order to make him act as a King. He 
deſired not to be underſtood as abandoning the precedents on their 
table. He relied on the precedent in the early part of the reign 
of Henry the Sixth. In that reign, there was as great lawyers as 
lived in this day, or as would live probably in the time to come; 
there were alſo, in that reign, ſome of that deſcription of perſons, 
who might, properly ſpeaking, be termed zſurpers, but both de- 
ſeriptions, the latter 2s well as the former, he well knew, in all 
things, wiſhed to have the ſanction of law for every one of their 
proceedings, It had been his duty, as it neceſſarily was the duty 
of thoſe who were, from their ſituations, called upon for advice, 
what were the proper and legal ſteps to be taken in ſuch an emer- 
gency, to inform themſelves fully of all the precedents our hiſ- 
tory afforded. He had not, he was free to acknowledge, with 
| all 
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all his application to the ſubject, been able to ſatisfy himſelf why 
had been the actual fact, with regard to the Commiſſions iſſued 
under the Great Seal in the early part of the reign of Henry thy 
Sixth, but of this he was certain, tnat many of them neither hai 
nor could have the King's ſign manual affixed to them; and jet 
ſome of the ſoundeſt and molt ſalutary acts on our ſtatute bod 
had paſſed during that period. He could not but obſerve, Sir 
John ſaid, that thoſe perſons, who were willing to give away the 
rights of the King without ſcruple, and to inveſt the Prince wit 
all the Royal Authority, in the life-time, and during the reizn 
of his father, ſeemed to think only of the cafe of infancy? When 
he talked of the allegiance he owed to his Sovereign, it had been 
ridiculed under the idea, that it was idle to boaſt of allegiance ty 
him, who was incapable of affording protection. To thoſe who 
pleaſed themſelves with that ſpecies of reaſoning, he would aſk 
if the intended Regent was to leave a child, an infant of fx 
months old, how would he like ſuch a doctrine to be then infifted 
on? The preſent Commiſſion, he ſaid, expreſſed that it was made 
by conſent of both Houſes of Parliament ; therefore, upon the 
face of it, it ſtated the caſe to which he referred. As the bill wy 
merely to conſtitute a Regent, it was quite a matter of indiffe 
rence whether it was paſſed by one perſon or another, fo long as it 
paſſed in the name of the King upon the Throne. 
Sir John adverting to the precedents in the reign of George the 
IId, when Lord Hardwicke had, in the year 1754, put the Great 
Seal to two Commiſſions, one containing general powers prantel 
to certain Commiſſioners to hold a Parliament; the other to gie 
the Royal Aſſent to the ſingle bill, that had paſſed in that Parla- 
ment, a bill of Naturalization. He compared theſe two Commil. 
fions with the Commiſſion then under conſideration, and that 
which it would be neceſſary to iſſue when the bill ſhould have 
aſſed the two Houſes, and be ready for the Regal Aſſent. Lot 
— he ſaid, appeared to him to have his doubts, whe- 
ther the general powers conveyed by the firſt Commiſſion, were 


ſufficient to authorize thoſe Commiſſioners to give the Royal 


Aſſent to the bill that afterwards paſſed; and he collected, that 


Lord Hardwicke had entertained ſuch doubts, from the circum- 


ſtance of his having iſſued a ſecond Commiſſion. But he ob- 


- ſerved, that Lord Hardwicke had choſen to reſerve thoſe doubts 


and not to decide upon them, by the terms in which the tw 
Commiſſions were drawn, and their effect on each other, cate 
having been taken by the noble Lord, to inſert a clauſe in the 


ſecond Commithon, purporting that the one ſhould not effect ths 


other. Sir John expatiated on theſe circumſtances, and add 


a variety of other pertinent obſervations, which we have not op- 


portunity to ſtate ; he concluded a very able ſpeech, with declat- 


ing that he had endeavoured, as well as he could, to explain - 3 
| | 0 
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Hon, Gentleman (Mr. Powis) the ground on which the motion 
reſted ; whether he had done it ſatisfactorily or not, the Hon. 
Gentleman could alone decide. 


Mr. Wyndham roſe next, and with great logical acuteneſs ar- 
ued againſt the motion. As the argument then ſtood, they. 


knew not on what grounds the authors of thoſe proceedings reſtc 


them. On one hand it was ſaid, that they were acting upon ne 


upon another, that they were acting upon law, It 

3 impoſſible that both poſitions could be true. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman, in his opening, had ſtated, that 
the neceſſity of the caſe obliged them to have recourſe to irregula- 
ties, and, he had heard the ſame doctrine, Mr. 2 ſaid, 
Rated elſewhere, and yet the learned Gentleman who ſpoke laſt 
had declared, that there was no exiſting neceſſity, but that the 
proceeding propoſed was ſtrictly legal, and that to addreſs his 
Royal Highneſs to take upon him the Regency, was clearly il- 
legal. Amidſt theſe jarring opinions, Gentlemen might ſurely 
doubt the neceſſity aſſerted on the one hand, and the legality of 
the proceeding aſſerted on the other. Mr. Wyndham ſaid, that 
wonder-working machine, the political capacity of the Sovereign, 
was the grand ſpring of all the arguments on which the Gentle- 
men of a certain profeſſion relied. He explained what he con- 
ceived to be meant by that expreſſion, in terms ſtripped of the 
technical obſcurity, in which the expreſſion was involved, and 
contended that the Royal Prerogatives were attached not merely 
to the life of the Sovereign, but to the King's political autho- 
rity, He rejected the idea of the act they were about to take be- 
ing a legal one, and faid, when, from neceſſity, they were obliged 
to have recourſe to an irreſponſible act, he conceived it to be 
much more ſafe, that it ſhould ſtand upon its own ground, diſ- 
tinguiſhed as an irregular proceeding, juſtified only by neceſſity. 
They would then know what it was, and poſterity would know 
on what its merits had reſted, 

Mr, Wyndham took notice of the learned Gentleman who had 
ſpoken early in the debate, and had faid, the argument againft 
the motion amounted in fact to an aſſertion, that they had the 
power to make the law-maker, but not the law, whereby he was 
to be made. That was, he faid, the " diſtinction that, in his 
wind, applied in the preſent inſtance. He reaſoned upon the diſ- 
tinction, and put the caſe of a patron having a right to preſent to 
a living, The patron could not, he ſaid, fill the living himſelf, 
and, if he was correctly informed, a clergyman who had an ad- 
vowſon in his own gift, could not appoint himſelf to it, but by a 
ſpecial proceſs, After urging this, and a great variety of logical 


arguments, to prove, that declaring that act was an act of the 
King, when there was no King, and they all knew there could 


be none, was a counterfeit and a deluſion; and, after throwing a 


conſiderable 
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. 
eonſiderable ſhare of ridicule on the proceeding. Mr. Wyndham 


concluded with declaring, that he never gave a vote with more 
. heartfelt conviction againſt a motion, than he ſhould give i 


againſt the motion then under conſideration. 
The Maſter of the Rolls reminded the Houſe, that he had he. 
re defired, if Gentlemen had any amendment to propoſe, that 


\ .hey would ſtate it, and that it might be debated, No ſuch 


amendment had been propoſed ; Gentlemen would do well, there. 
fore, to conſider the queition before the Houſe ; it was, whether 
there ſhould be a Commiſſion iſſued under the Great Seal to open 
the Parliament. It was univerſally admitted, that there ought; 


the only Queſtion was, who ought to iſſue that Commiſſion, 


No perſon, therefore, had ſtated any means of providing for the 
opening of the Parliament, except his Right Hon. Friend, and 
the Committee, having no other propoſition before them, were 


bound to decide upon that, All the arguments that had been ad. 


vanced againſt the preſent Reſolution, went againſt the Reſolu— 
tion already voted. The Committee, therefore, after having 
voted theſe Refolutions which the Houſe had agreed to, and 
which his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales had alſo agree 


to, would not, ſurely, now undo all that was done, and, by : 


ſide- wind, contradi& thoſe Reſolutions which, upon full delibe. 
ration, and after long debate, they had voted. The Maſter of 
the Rolls, with great ability and ſucceſs, purſued his argument, 
and clearly proved, that the ſtep propoſed was a neceſſary one, 
and naturally aroſe out of the former proceedings of the Houſe 


upon the ſubject. 


There was here a ſtrong cry of Queſtion, Qugſtion. 

Mr. Dempſter nevertheleſs roſe, and, after waiting till order 
could be reſtored, obſerved, that if ever there was a ſubject, on 
which Gentlemen ought patiently to liſten to the arguments of 
each other, it was that on which they were debating ; becauſe, 
it was no queſtion of politics, but a queſtion about the mode of 
appointing his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales Regent; a 
fituation in which they had all agreed to place him, as the moſ 


e gb perſon to fill that high office, and only differed as to the 


eſt means of making his Royal Highneſs Regent, with leaſt in- 
Jury to the Conſtitution. | 
Mr. Dempſter renewed his argument in favour of reſorting to 
one expedient, inſtead of purſuing the circuitous mode of pro- 
ceeding recommended by the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Although the Houſe might be prevailed on to ſup- 
port the Right Hon. Gentleman's propoſition that night, Mr. 
empſter ſaid, he truſted the Right Hon, Gentleman, when he 
came coolly to reflect on the poſſible ill conſequence of eſtabliſh- 
ing ſuch a precedent, would feel the propriety of adverting to the 
ſimple mode of addreſfing the Prince of Wales, and requeſt 
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his Royal Highneſs to take upon himſelf the Regency, with all 
the powers of the Royal Prerogative. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he had liſtened with great 
attention to the Hon. Gentleman, as every thing that fell from 
him. in that Houſe, was of great weight, and well worthy 
their attention, but nothing that he had heard from the Hon. 
Gentleman in the debate, would induce him to alter his ſenti- 
ments. That he had not formed his opinion lightly, nor with- 
out very mature conſideration, and ſo far from changing his 
ground, and reverting to the Addreſs to the Prince of Wales, 
to take on himſelf the Regency; when they came to report the 
Reſolution, as hinted by the Hon. Gentleman, he ſhould, if the 
Committee voted the Reſolution, move that the Report be brought 
up that n'ght, in order that they might carry it up to the Lords 
to-morrow. | | | 

The Queſtion was at length put, and the Reſolution was agreed 
to without a diviſton. 45 | , 

The Houſe was then reſumed, and the Report ordered to be 
brought up. It was brought up accordingly, read a firſt and 
ſecond time and agreed to. A motion was then made and car- 


ried, That a conference be required with the Lords on __ of 


« their former conference, and that Dudley Ryder, Ejq; 
« the ſame.” | 

TH Chancellor next moved the Queſtion of Adjournment, 
when the Speaker begged, before he put the Queſtion, that the 
Houſe would favour him with their attention reſpecting a matter 
that referred to the fituation in which the Houſe had done him 
the honour to place him. At the beginning of a Parliament, he 
ſaid, it was uſual for every Speaker to be preſented to the King, 
to make his excuſes, to receive the Royal approbation, and to 
claim the rights and privileges of the Houſe, as to freedom of de- 
date, &c. and laſtly, to beg the indulgence of the King, as to any 
thing that the Speaker might have occaſion to ſay on behalf of the 
Houle of Commons. 

When a new Speaker was choſen in the middle of a Parliament, 
though he was introduced to make his excuſes, and receive the 
Royal approbation, he did not make the claim of the rights and 
privileges of the Houſe, but barely begged indulgence for what he 
might himſelf have occaſion to ſay. The preſent circumſtances 
appeared to him not ſtrictly to warrant either of theſe modes of 
proceeding, and, therefore, unleſs he ſhould receive the expreſs 
commands of the Houſe, what conduct to purſue, he ſhould go- 
vern _—_—_ entirely by the precedents of the Reſtoration and the 

evolution, | 

The Chancellor, aſter a pauſe of a few ſeconds, ſaid, it ſeemed 
to be the general ſenſe of the Houſe, that the Speaker ſhould go- 

| H h pern 
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vern himſelf þy thoſe precedents, which he had referred to, that 
of the Reftoration and that of the Revolution, 

Ar. Burke roſe as ſoon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſat 
down, and obſerved, that every ſtep they took was attended with 
freſh difficulty. They had juſt ſet up a phantom to repreſent the 
Great Seal, and now their Speaker was to bow before it, and to 
claim their rights and privileges from a creature of their own 
creation. Atter abandoning the precedent of the Revolution, in 
addrefling the Prince of Orange to take the Crown, they were 

oing to reſort to the precedent of the Revolution in another in- 
; If it were fit to be adopted in the one caſe, he wiſhed 
to know why it had not been thought fit to be followed in the 
other. They had ſet up a fiction for the Great Seal, and thus 
having invaded the Conſtitution, the next ſtep they took, was to 
diſgrace the Houſe of Commons. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied to Mr. Burke, and re- 
minded him, that the death of the late Speaker, having added to 
the difficulties under which they laboured, the Houſe had thought 
proper to act upon the neceſſity of the caſe, and chuſe a new 
Speaker, without waiting for the Royal pleaſure to be ſignified on 
that point. With regard to the Right Hon. Gentleman's quel- 
tion, why it had been fit to adopt the precedent of the Revolu- 
tion in one caſe, and to abandon it in the other? The reaſon 
was obvious; in the one caſe, the precedent of the Revolution 
applied, and in the other, it did not. The Convention Parlia- 
ment had agreed to addreſs the Prince of Orange to become 
King. Why? Becauſe, in that caſe, the Throne was vacant, 
They could not now addreſs the Prince of Wales to take upon 
him the Regency, becauſe the law knew no ſuch thing as a ke. 
gent, and becauſe the Throne was full, the King {till living, and 
having a right to retain his Crown as long as he exiſted. The 
buſineſs they had to do, therefore, was to appoint a 1 to ex · 


erciſe a portion of the Royal Authority during his Majeſty's in- 

capacity, and that appointment could only be made by Act of x 
Parliament. Mr. Pitt animadverted on Mr, Burke's ſarcaſms as cell 
ill-timed and improper. | | ſ 

Colonel North ſaid, he certainly did not wiſh, that the Speaker "i 
ſhould preſent himſelf to the Commiſſioners in the Commiſion whe 
ordered to be iſſued, becauſe he could not conſent that he ſhould "OM 
humble himſelf before perſons of their own rank and ſtation; A 


but if the Parliament had been ta have been opened by a perſon Uſh, 
repreſenting his Majeſty, he ſhould have thought different, hear 
The Colonel added ſome few words more, which called up in th 

The Speaker, who ſaid, he believed he had not made bimſelt Can 
clearly underſtood by the Hon. Gentleman. The Speaker the 
again explained the three things which it had been cuſtomary fo 
ane Speaker to do at the beginning of Parliament, and the * 
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of them, which it was ufual for a Speaker to do, if choſen in the 
middle of a Parliament. | : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he underſtood that it was 
the intention of the Speaker to conform to the precedent of the 
Revolution, At that time the Convention Parliament had choſen 
a Speaker, and, when King William was afterwards ſeated on the 
Throne, that Speaker was not preſented to the King. That was 
the precedent, which, he conceived, the preſent Speaker would 
follow, and that, conſequently, he would neither be preſented to 
the Commiſſioners, nor claim the right and privileges of the 
Houſe, which had been already claimed of his Majeſty, nor aſk 
for indulgence of any thing that he might have occaſion to ſtate 
in Parliament. | 

Mr. 4r/truther having aſked what was to be the next ſtep 
taken? | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he hoped the two Houſes 
would meet early this day, that they might carry up the Reſolu- 
tion to the conference ſoon, and having the Commiſſion re-ſealed, 
might open the Parliament forthwith ; and, as ſoon as they had 
done ſo, and came back to the Houſe, he ſhould move immedi- 
ately for the Reſolutions that they had voted, to be read, and to 
move for leave to bring 1a a bill for appointing a Regent founded 
on thoſe Reſolutions. | 

The Queſtion of Adjournment was then put, and the Houſe 
roſe immediately, | : 


S— — — . 


LEUESDAY, NU 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
. EARL Bathurſt again fat as Speaker for the Lord Chan- 


cellor. 

After prayers were over, a meſlage was ſent from the Com- 
mons, deſiring a conference, and which was ſoon after held, 
when the Reſolutions of the Lords was returned, agreed to by the 

ommons. 

A meſſage was ſent down to the Commons by the Gentleman 
Uſher of the Black Rod, defiring their immediate attendance to 
hear the Commiſſion read. The Lords Commiſſioners, who fat 
in their robes to receive the Commons, were the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Earl Bathurſt (as Speaker in the abſence of the 
Lord Chancellor) the Lord Privy Seal, the Marquis of Car- 


marten, Lord Sydney, and the Lord Chamberlain of the Houſ- 
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When the Speaker came to the Bar with the Commons, Fal 
Bathurſt ſtated, that the illneſs of his Majeſty had made it neceſ. 
ſary, that a Commiſſion in his name ſhould paſs the Great Seil 
and which they would hear read. 5 ä : 
The Clerk then read the Commiſſion, and having doncludech 
Earl Bathurſt then addreſſed the Houſe, and the Commons 1; 
follows: 
« My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

In purſuance of the authority given to us, by his Majeſty 
« Commithon under the Great Seal, which has been read, among} 
cc other things, to declare the cauſes of your preſent mecting; 
« we have only to call your attention to the melancholy circum. 
« ſtances of his Majeſty's illneſs ; in conſequence of which, it 
becomes neceflary to provide for the care of his Majeſty 
« Royal perſon, and for the adminiſtration of Royal Authority 
cc during the continuance of this calamity, in ſuch manner as the 


« exigency of the caſe ſeems to require.“ p 

After the Commiſſioners were unrobed, Earl Bathurſt ag 0 

took the woolſack, when the uſual orders, at the opening of tie 1 

the Seſſion were moved, and ordered. | tl 
Lord Sydney then moved to adjourn till Monday next; his 

Lordſhip obſerving, that, on Tueſday next, it would be ne- a 

ceſſary to mention what ſteps might be proper to be taken le 

relative to the further conſideration of the trial of Warren Halt. * 

ings, Eſq. | | 

The Houſe then adjourned till Monday next. - 

ſer 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


AS ſoon as the Speaker returned from the Houſe of Lords, le 
informed the Houſe, that he had procured a copy of the Speech 
delivered by one of the Lords Commiſlioners on opening the Pa- 
liament, which he immediately read. 

The ftanding orders were moved and read, as uſual, at the 
commencement of a Seſſion, and the votes were ordered to be 

rinted. | | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe and faid, that the cauks 
of the opening of the Parliament having been mentioned, and the 5. 
meaſures that were intended to be brought forward, having been he f 
entered into, and much diſcuſſed, it was not neceſſary at preſent n. 
for them to do more than to move for leave to bring in a bill the | 
provide for the care of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and for the . * 
miniſtration of the Royal Authority, during his Mzjelty's * 
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The Motion being immediately put, was agreed to, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Maſter of the Rolls, &c, 
vere ordered to prepare and bring in the ſame, 
- After which the Houſe adjourned, 


=_ — 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the Houſe, that the 
Bill, for leave to bring in which he had moved the Houſe, and 
received their directions the preceding day, was not quite com- 
pleted by thoſe who had to draw it, but that he hoped to be able 
to bring it in the next day, and if then read a firſt time, to have it 
read a ſecond time on Friday, in which caſe they might go into 
the Committee upon it on Saturday, 

Lird Maitland objected to going into the Committee on Sa- 
turday, as that ſtage of the buſineſs would probably run into 
length, and they might not be able to get through the clauſes by 
midnight. | : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, there was no neceſſity 
for the Houle fitting in a Committee after twelve o'clock next 
Saturday evening, as they might, by that time, have got through 


F {cyeral of the clauſes, report progreſs, and reſume the conſider- 


ation of the remaining clauſes of the Bill in a reſumed Com- 
mittee on Monday, | 
The Houſe adjourned immediately. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5B. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
REGENCY BILL, 
YESTERDAY the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought in 


te Bill & Jo provide for the care of his Majeſty's Royal Per- 
ſon, and for the adminiſtration of the Royal Authority, during 
lie continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs,” 
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Commiſſioners were — officio, or {till poſſeſſed their powers, 


words giving powers ſo broad, that it was apprehended by fone 


of the kind to contain words, giving a power to the Commil- 
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Ar. Powys roſe, as ſoon as the Bill was preſented, and deſired 
to know, before that or any other Bill was read a firſt time 
whether the Commiſſion, under the authority of which they fa 
as a Parliament, had expired or not; that was, whether th 


and whether another Commitlion would not be neceſſary to give 
the Royal Aſſent to any Bill the two Houſes might paſs, 

The Attorney General ſaid, he was clearly of opinion, that the 
Commiſſion, under the Authority of which the =" was 
opened, was ſtill in full force. That Commiſſion contained 


perſons, that they would authorize the giving the Royal Aſſent 
to any Bill that might paſs; but other perſons, who grounded 
their opinions on the conduct of Lord Hardwicke in 1754, 
thought differently, In 1754 Lord Hardwicke had put the 
Great Seal to a Commiſſion for opening the Parliament, and to 
a ſubſequent Commiſſion, when it was neceſlary to give the 
Royal Aſſent to a Naturalization Bill, the only Bill that paſſed 
in that Parliament, the Royal Aſſent to which was given under 
the joint authority of both Commiſſions, 

Ar. Powys ſaid, he was perfectly ſatisfied, but he thought it 
neceſſary to aſk the queſtion, : 

The Attorney General begged to have it underſtood, that he 
had merely delivered the ſentiments of an individual, and he 
wiſhed other Gentlemen to pive their opinions likewiſe, 

Mr. Sheridan obſerved, that it was uſual for all Commiſſion 
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ſtoners to adjourn and prorogue Parliament, Thoſe words were 
expreſsly left out of the preſent Commiſſion, which he though} 
extraordinary, _ 

The Attorney General ſaid, if the Hon. Gentleman would con- 
ſult the Rolls of Parliament, he would find, that, at different 
times, different Commiſſions had been iſſued for opening Parla- 


ment. At one time, ſuch Commiſſions gave powers for giving tie pr 
Royal Aﬀent to Bills, at others, they gave powers to prorogue th 
and adjourn, and at others, the powers given were merely thole * 
of opening Parliament, and continuing it open. On the preſent A 
occaſion, it was only thought neceſſary to give powers to opel ry 
the Parliament, and continue it open, 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid a few words relative to the two Commiſſions fler 


iſſued by Lord Hardwicke in the year 1754. 

Ar. Anſtruther agreed with his learned Friend, that the Con. 
miſſion was a good one, if not liable to any other objection 
whether it contained powers general, or powers limited, or ſt- 
cific. Mr: Anſtruther reminded the Houſe, that the argument 
had generally run in the courſe of the debates, that a Commiſſion 
was to iſſue, authorizing Commiſſioners to give the Royal 4 cn 
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only to the Regency Bill. If no new Commiſſion iſſued, he 
conceived, under the general words of the Commiſſion laſt iſſued, 
that the Commiſſioners were left to exerciſe their diſcretion, and 


o've either the Royal Aſent or Diſſent to the Bill. 
Srpe Queſtion A then put, “ that the Bill be now read a firſt 


time.“ It was read accordingly, and the Breviate of its con- 


tents being handed to the Chair, the Speaker proceeded to read it. 
The Breviate ſtated, that the Bill authorized his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales to exerciſe all the Royal Prerogatives, and 
to tranſact every act of Government during his Majeſty's illneſs, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Majelty, in the fame man- 
ner as his Majeſty could have exerciſed the ſame, ſubject only to 
ſuch limitations and reſtrictions as were therein-after provided, 
It then ſtated the ſeveral limitations and reftrictions ſpecifically ; 
and that it contained clauſes, inveſting the care of the King's 
perſon with her Majeſty, and r a Council of Advice for 
the aid. and aſſiſtance of her Majeſty. It ſtated, that the ſaid 
Council was to be inveſted with peculiar powers. It ſtated alſo, 
that there were clauſes in the Bill, providing for the reſumption 
of the Royal Authority in the perſon of his Majeſty, in caſe of 
his recovery ; ſignifying, that by advice of the Queen's Council, 
and upon his Majeſty's iſſuing his Royal Proclamation, he ſhould 
be empowered to reſume the ſame; and it contained various 
other clauſes. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, the Bill appeared to contain p many clauſes, 
and ſome of them of the moſt ſerious importance, that he hoped, 
anxious as they all were for every poſſible diſpatch of the buſi- 
nes, and the reſtoration of the government, due time would be 
allowed for the fair and .deliberate difcuſſion of the various 
clauſes, The Bill was, he faid, a Bill to make many kings, 
which, of itſelf, was a matter that deſerved very nice attention; 
but the clauſe authorizing his Majeſty to reſume the exerciſe of 
the Royal Authority, on the ſuggeſtion of the Queen's Council, 
proceeded on an idea fo unfair, ſo wild and abſurd, and was, at 
the ſame time, ſo new to the Houſe, having never been once 
hinted at in debate, that it demanded a moſt jealous conſidera- 
tion. Mr. Burke added a few ſentences in confirmation of the 
truth and juſtice of this remark, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expreſſed a wiſh, that Gen- 
tlemen would not go into any debate upon the Bill, before the 
had an opportunity of reading and underſtanding it. The Bill 
would, he had learnt, be printed by the next day, in time for its 
delivery before the Houſe met. When Gentlemen had the Bill, 
therefore, to peruſe, they would be better able to diſcuſs its con- 
tents, than they could be from merely hearing the Breviate of 
the Bill read, which, containing only a general ſummary of its 
kyeral clauſes, could not give them fo clear an idea of the object 
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and proviſion of its clauſes, as they would receive from examin- 
ing its detail. If the fact were, as the Right Hon. Gentleman 


had ſtated, that the proviſion for his Majeſty's reſumption of hi; 


Royal Authority was unfair, wild, and abſurd, as the Right 


Hon. Gentleman had thought proper to pronounce it, before he 


had read the clauſe; the whole extent of the proceeding upon 
that conviction would be for the Houſe to decide, whether they 
would be ready to go into the Committee upon the Bill on $a. 


turday. He owned, he hoped that the Bill would be read a ſe. 


cond time the next day, and that the Houſe would be ready to 

go into a Committee upon it on Saturday. | 
Mr. Burke ſaid a few words in ſupport of his former argu. 

ment, on the novelty of the propoſition contained in the clauſe 


* 1 his Majeſty to reſume his Royal Authority. 
r. 


Sheridan alſo urged the ſame topic, obſerving, that the 
Bill was ordered to be brought in on the Reſolutions, that it had 
been voted; if, therefore, it contained any new matter, not 
grounded on any thing contained in thoſe Reſolutions, the order 
of the Houſe had been departcd from, and the Bill ought not to 


be ſuffered to proceed. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer again begged, that Gentle. 
men would avoid entering into any ſort of converſation what. 
ever on the ſubject, till, from reading the Bill, they had been 
enabled to make themſelves maſters of its detail, If any one of 
its. clauſes, in the conſideration of the Houle, ſhould be deemed 
improper, the Houſe would have it in its power to diſpoſe of it; 


or if any of its clauſes required amendment, they would have a 
it opportunity of amending the ſame. This he was certain ah 


that however it might ſtrike Gentlemen, that the clauſe was a 
new one, which provided for his Majeſty's reſumption of his 
Royal Authority, when it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore him to 


| his former health, the principle of that clauſe was by no means 


novel. No Gentleman in that Houſe could object to the idea 
that proper proviſions ſhould be made to enable his Majeſty to 


reſume his authority, when he ſhould recover. It had been a 


principle much debated, and on which there had been no differ 
ence of opinion, nor was it poſſible that any difference of opi- 
nion ſhould ſubſiſt on ſuch a ſubject. If, therefore, the claul: 
ſhould, after examination, be found inadequate to its object, the 
Houſe would be able to correct its defects, whatever they might 


appear to. be. 


Mr. Grey ſaid, he did not mean to debate the Bill before he 


| had read it, and underſtood its detail, but ſure he was, that there 


was not a greater, nor a more ardent deſire on one fide of the 
Houſe than on another, to provide effectually, that his Majeſty 


- Might be enabled to reſume his Royal authority, as ſoon as be 


ſhould recover. Certainly, every man muſt agree, that 7 
| neceflary 
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veceſſary proviſion ought to be taken for that purpoſe, but he 
could not but obſerve, that allowing his Majeſty to reſume the 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority upon the advice of the Queen's 
Council, and by virtue of the Royal Proclamation only, without 
the interpoſition and cognizance of Parliament, did upon the face 
of it, appear to be a moſt novel and extraordinary proviſion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, it was by no means the 
urport of the clauſe in queſtion, to enable his Majeſty to re- 
— the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, by virtue of iſſuing 
his ſingle Proclamation, as Gentlemen appeared to imagine. 
To remove the impreſſion that muſt neceſſarily prevail, if ſo 
ſtrange an idea were ſuffered to go abroad, he muſt ſhortly, and 
in the abſtract, ſtate the nature of the proviſion contained in the 
clauſe alluded to. The clauſe provided, that upon its appearing 
to the Queen, and to the majority of her Council, that his Ma-' 
jeſty was fully reſtored to his health, and upon his Majeſty's re- 
quiring a Privy Council to be ſummoned, and ſignifying ſuch 
requiſition, under his ſign manual, to the Lord Preſident of the 
Council, or Secretary of State for the time being, a Privy 
Council, conſiſting, as well of thoſe who had been Members, 
as thoſe who were Members, uſually ſummoned, ſhould he con- 
vened, at which his Majeſty and the Queen ſhould be preſent, 
when his Majeſty's Phyſicians ſhould be examined, and upon 
its appearing to the majority of the Privy Council ſo ſummoned, 
that his Majeſty was recovered, his Majeſty ſhould be authorized 
to reſume the exerciſe of his Royal Authority, upon the iſſuing 
of his Royal Proclamation for that purpoſe, ſigned not only by 
his ſign manual, but counterſigned by the majority of the. ſaid 
Privy Council, and that Parliament ſhould immediately be called 
together to recognize and ratify the proceeding. | 

This explanation appeared to give general ſatisfaction to the 
Houſe, and the Bill was ordered to be read a ſecond time this 
day, and to be printed, 

The Houſe then adjourned until to-morrow, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6: 


Recency Bilt, and BILL PROVIDING FOR THE Cart or 
THE KinG's PERSON AND HOUSEHOLD. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the order of the day 
for the ſecond reading of the Bill, To provide for the care of his 
- Mapeſhy's 


[ 
Aajeſy's Royal Perſon, and for the Alminiftration of the Riyal ty. 
| #hority during the continuance of his Majeſty's ilineſs. | 


now read a ſecond time,“ 


Mr. Burſe roſe, and declared himſelf aſtoniſhed, that the Bil 
ſhould be propoſed to be read a ſecond time, without the Houſe 


having heard a ſyllable as to what the principles of the Bill, az 
opened and acted upon by the clauſes and proviſions of the Bill, 
Were. | 
He had, he faid, often known the principles upon which a Bill 
| Had been ordered to be brought in, either totally loſt ſight of in 
the Bill itſelf, or ſo violently ſtrained and departed from in the 
various Clauſes, that ſcarcely a ſingle principle, upon which the 
Houſe had reſolved to legiſlate, appeared in the Bill, or were to 
de found entire. It behoved the Houſe, therefore, at all times, 
to watch great and important Bills narrowly, and to ſee that they 


were not deceived and deluded; and that while they meant, and 


had reſolved to paſs a Bill for one purpoſe, they were not induced 
fo paſs a Bill, containing proviſions, to anſwer a very different 
rpole. | a 

There might poſſibly, he ſaid, exiſt ſome doubts, as to the 
conſtitutional and legal competency of the character in which 
they were then proceeding to act as a branch of a perfect legiſ- 
Jature ; in argument and in debate he and others had much queſ- 
_ tioned the validity of the Commiffion, under the authority of 
which Parliament had been opened; but admitting for the 
preſent, that there had been exercifed a competent power to 
make the Houſes a Parliament, and enable them to do the at 
upon which they were proceeding, they ought to fee what the 
Bill was, before they went on with it, and therefore, though he 
meant not to debate the ſubject at large, he ſhould take the li- 
berty of calling the attention of the Houſe, before they read the 
Bill a ſecond time, to the extent of its proviſions, and the extra- 
ordinary manner in which the Reſolutions, that the two Houſes 
had come to, were now attempted to be made uſe of and carried 
into effect. Never, ſurely, ſaid he, was there a time when the 
people of England and that Houſe were ſo called on to ſee what 
they were doing, and to examine, with every poſlible degree of 
rudence and foreſight, the ſerious and important conſequences 


„ what they were doing might lead to. 


His Majeſty's incapacity to exerciſe the Royal Authority had 
been eſtabliſhed, to the conviction of the two Houſes, in a man- 
ner, that left all poſſibility of doubt out of the queltion indeed, 
if the examinations of his Majeſty's Phyſicians had not taken 

Jace, the fact would be too clear to have admitted a diſpute, 
om à great variety of conſequences not neceſſary to be detailed, 


becauſe they were conſequences which they not only all ſaw, bo 
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were totally eclipſed ; not a partial eclipſe, wanting ſome digits 


tion from authority exiſting no more for the King governs not 


next purpoſe it avowed its aim to as the raiſing a power 
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gelt. The duration of his eſty's malady, the turns it might 
take, the diſguiſes it might aſſume, lay hidden in the ſecret re- 
ceſles of the diſpoſitions of Providence. His Majeſty was in- 
ane, but his malady was not like that of ſome other perſons, 
who were under confinement in houſes and places deſtined for 
ſuch purpoſes, intermittent, various, ſubject to degrees, lucid 
intervals, and occaſional viſitations of reaſon, but his faculties 


of completion, but a total and entire eclipſe ; they were there 
fore to ſupply the defect in the exerciſe of the Royal Autho- 
he preſent bill was indefinite in its duration, becauſe that 
bold promiſer, Dr. Willis himſelf, could not fix a probable tinge 
for the chance of his Majeſty's being capable of recovering, ſuf= 
ficiently well to be fit and able to reſume the exerciſe of his 
royal functions; and as Dr. Willis in the ſanguine temper, un- 
governed zeal, and impetuous rafhneſs of his mind, could not 
take upon him to decide what would be the duration of his Ma- 
jelty's illneſs, it was not likely that phyſicians of more mode- 
rate minds, of cooler judgments, and of more fober reaſon, 
ſhould take upon them to decide the duration of the malady that 
had ſtruck at the ſovereignty of the empire, and wounded every 
thing that was ſovereign, either in the political or natural capa- 
city of the King upon the throne, Not any thing like a mode- 
rate time, therefore, had been promiſed for the duration of his 
Majeſty's illneſs ; the malady of the Monarch, conſequently, 
was fixed to no known definite time, and at that moment a bill 
was brought in totally to ſeparate and parcel out the Royal 
Authority, ſo as to leave only the chance of a Government ne- 
ceſtarily ſo weak and impotent, as to be ſcarce able to ſtand at 
all, 'The King was bereft of the ſure refuge of Parliament, 

his own brothers, of his own ſons! Of his ſanity, ſhould God 
reſtore it, where was the confirmation? With a junto—an ob= 
ſcure and contemptible council! manifeſtly nat wiſhing to produce 
a ſound King; but to uſurp the Government without one—where 
a proclamation was to ſuperſede the two Houſes ? a proclama. 


but is governed! 

All limited power, Mr. Burke ſaid, was from its nature fee- 
ble, and the circumſtance of its being only temporary and un- 
certain, rendered it ſtill more deficient in vigour and in efficacy. 
The firſt object of the bill was, he obſerved, to nominate a per- 
lon to hold this weak and almoſt uſeleſs Government. The 


in oppoſition to that Royal Authority. Thoſe who gave ſuch 
powers were clearly to be the maſters of them, and there could 
no doubt remain but that the bill was drawn with a deſign to an- 


ſwer 


ar - 


ſwer the rafh end of the mad and daring ambition of a Right 
Hon. Gentleman, whoſe conduct had but too plainly manifetteg 
his views and his intentions. I'hus there was a partition of 
power, in which the Prince was deſtined to have no other than 
an official character, while all the palaces, offices, and dignities, 
were given to another, This partition was more odious and 
offenſive than the famous partition treaty, relative to the ſuc. 
ceſſion, on the death of the laſt Prince ot the Houſe of Auſtria. 
It was a partition founded on a moſt wicked and malicious prin- 
ciple; every ching that was degrading and reſtrictive, every 
thing that ſtamped a ſuſpicion on the character of the Prince, 
and conveyed a groſs affront to his Royal Highneſs, by holding 
bim out as a perfon not to be truſted, as a perſon whom the 
public ought to ſuſpect, and were likely to be deceived by, was 

done, by what was withheld in the bill; while, on the other 
hand, all that was graceful, all that was honourable, all that was 
calculated to hold up a character as great, virtuous, and merito- 
nous, was given where an oppoſition was ſet up to oppole and 
counteract the executive Government, 

Ihe bill affected to give the Royal Authority, and tended to 
anſwer the purpoſes of a faction againſt that authority, Its real 
object was to defeat the preferable claim of the Prince of Wales 
to the Regency, in the very moment that the claim had been in 
practice and in effect, found to be irreſiſtible, and to ſet up what 
had been termed the equal right of a ſubject as paramount to the 
Prince's right. Mr. Burke, with great warmth, declaimed upon 
the purport of the bill, in the view in which he choſe to conſi- 
der it, and among a variety of other invectives againſt it, ſaid, 
the doctrine of divine right, which had been exploded in the 
Houſe of the Stuarts, was now revived in favour of another 
Houſe. In the ideot abominations of the Stuart race, drum? 
right was the aſſumption of the Prince alone |—it was now more 
monſtrouſſy to be uſurped by the Minitter |! 

The preſent Miniſter, he underſtood, had been called an 
heaven- born Miniſter in another place; they might fairly ſuppole, 
therefore, that he had a divine right to take to himſelf a larger 
portion of power and of patronage than he choſe to leave to the 
Prince on the throne ; and when he ſaid the Prince on the throne, 
he begged to be underſtood as alluding to the Pringe of Wales, 
ſitting on the throne in his delegated character, on the behalf, in 
the name, and as the repreſentative of his father. But if the 
Miniſter was already declared, by one of his fanatics, to be al 
heaven-born Minitter, he did not wonder at his conſidering him- 
ſelf as acting under the influence of a divine right, and that he 
ſhould go any lengths to ſecure the power that he aimed at. 

By the preſent bill, all the powers of diftributing honours, 


and every charity, were denied the Regent. There were, . 
urke 
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Burke obſerved, a variety of leſſer inſtances of bounty annexed 
do the Crown, that the Regent was moſt invidioully reſtrained 
from. There were employed by the houſehold, painters, archi- 
tects, poets, hittoriographers, and many other artiſts and artifi- 
cers of different degrees, ranks, orders, and deſcriptions, to re- 


ward whom, the Prince was deprived of every potiible opportu- 


nity. He was crippled of his beſt powers! He could not pa- 
tronize art; he could not befriend nature; he could not reſcue 
merit from obſcurity, nor virtue from diſtreſs. He could not 


Mend Fortune's fault, nor juſtify her grace— 


The privy-purſe was taken from him! Not to œconomiſe for 
the nation! Not to pay the arrears of the civil lit—but for the 
diſpoſal of the Queen ! He was left without a table, without any 
provihon that reſembled the ſhadow of royalty, further than 
what he had enjoyed as Prince of Wales, trom his Majeſty's 
perſonal bounty. Mr. Burke enlarged upon this topic conſider - 
ably, and with his cuſtomary ardour of expreſſion. 

Ihe pertonal allowance of the King has been 36, 48, and 
62,0001. a year. It was now the. Queen's.—For what? 
Might it not be for corruption "ihe perſonal property of the 
King was taken from his own relations (as if it were à ſtigma 
to have ſprung from the Joins of George the Second) and la- 
viſhed into the hands of ftrangers. | 

Though, he truſted, he honoured her Majeſty as much as any 
other ſubject, he did not think ſhe ought to have that patronage. 
She might be nominated to hold it, but he was confident the 
exerciſe of it would devolve into other hands, The bill was cal- 
culated, he ſaid, to eclipſe the royal dignity, and to reduce the 
Regent to an gfficial character, which was a ſcandal to the na- 
tion, and the more ſo, as coming from thoſe who were thought 
men of honour, and therefore he ſhould conſider it as a wicked, 
baſe, and unjuſt action, not more degrading to the Prince of 
Wales, than diſgraceful to the perpetrators. 

By the bill, reſponſibility was given to the Prince of Wales, 
who was faddled by having all the onerous duties of Govern- 
ment impoſed on him, without having any grateful powers to 
counterbalance the burthen, while the dignity, ſplendor, and 
real diſtribution of emoluments, were given to the Miniſter. 
The bill meant not only to degrade the Prince of Wales, but 
the whole Houſe of Brunſwick, who were to be outlawed, excom- 
muntcated, and attainted, as having forfeited all claim to the con- 
hdence of the country! [Some Gentlemen ſmiling at the extent of 
this doctrine, and the vehemence of emphaſis with which it was deli- 
vered] Mr, Burke burſt out into a degree of warmth that we 
icarcely ever before witneſſed, reprobated the conduct of the 
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other ſide of the Houſe, charging them with degrading te 
royal family, ſowing the feeds of future diſtractions and diſunion 
in that family, and with proceeding to act T'REASONS, for 
which the juſtice of their country would one day overtake them 
and bring them to trial He was interrupted by a load 
and general cry from the other ſide of the Houſe, of Order] 


DO. 


Order | 

Mr. Burke proceeded—On the warmth of his expreffions, he 
faid, it was no mental calenture, no conſtitutional heat, it was 
the ardour of patriotiſm, glowing towards its proper objects 
and added, | 


On ſuch a theme, *twas impious to be cool. 


Hope at any rate was his, he would hope that petty as the ſpark 
might be in his poor breaſt, that all around him might ſpread 
the genuine flame! that the whole kingdom might kindle ag 
boyalty ſhould make them, ſpeedy as his wiſhes—laſting as his 
truth. 

Ar. Gammon and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were both, 
at the ſame time, on their legs, but the latter obtained the 
hearing. 


The Chancellor 45 the Excheguer ſaid, he roſe to ſpeak to order. 


When the Right Hon. Gentleman choſe to indulge himſelf with 
a direct attack upon him in the ſtile of invective, in which he 
was accuſtomed to deliver himſelf in that Houſe, he ſeldom 
thought it worth his while to interrupt the Right Hon, Gentle- 
man, and call him to order, or indeed to make him any anſwer, 
becauſe his ſpeeches from their extraordinary ſtyle, and the pe- 
culiarly violent tone of warmth and of paſſion, with which they 
were generally delivered, ſeldom failed to give that impreſſion, 
which thoſe to whom they were directed wiſhed them to give; 
but, when the acts of the Houſe were called in queſtion, and a 
bill avowedly founded on principles which the Houſe had fanc- 
tioned by voting them, after much diſcuſſion and debate, in the 
form of diſtinct Reſolutions, were ſaid to amount to the out- 
lawing, excommunicating, and attainting the whole Houſe of 
Brunſwick ; and the Houſe was told diſtinctly and unequivocally, 
that they were proceeding to af TREASONS, for which, ata 
future day, it would be overtaken by the juſtice of the country, 
and brought to trial, he did hope, that the Houſe would inter- 
poſe its authority, and when ſuch a violent breach, not only of 
order, but of common decency, was committed, that it would 
oblige gentlemen to reſtrain their violence, and not under the 


pretence of paſſion, ſuffer themſelves to be betrayed into ſuch 


prregular, diſorderly, and unſeemly conduct, 
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Mr. Gammon roſe likewiſe, declaredly to ſpeak to order, but 
| proceeding to mention that the Right Hon. Gentleman had 

taken the liberty of alluding to an expreſſion made in another 
Houſe of Parliament by a noble Duke, to whom he had the ho- 
nour to be related ; he was interrupted by Mr, Speaker, who 
informed the Hon. Gentleman, that if he roſe to object to any 
particular part of the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech, he ſhould 
have interrupted him, and made his objection, when the expreſ- 
ſion, that he meant to call in queſtion, had fallen from him. 

Mr. Burke roſe again, and ſaid, whenever he uſed any words 
that were diſorderly, he preſumed thoſe who thought proper to 
call him to order, would ſtate what the diſorderly words were, as 
well to convince the Houſe that he had been diſorderly, as to ena- 
ble him to explain his meaning in a regular manner. With re- 
gard to the charge of paſſion, which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had imputed to him, he confeſſed that he had expreſſed himſelf 
with warmth, originating from a deep conſideration of the great 
importance of the ſubject, and not from any cenſurable imbecility 
of temper. So far from it, it would have been cenſurable in 
him, or any man, poſſeſſed of common feeling, to have reſtrain- 
ed from that indication of warmth and paſſion, that he had be- 
trayed, when talking of a bill, trom the proviſions of which, the 
whole Houſe of Brunſwick were expreſsly excluded. When he 
ſaw that under a pretence of providing for Government, there 
was a proviſion made for tumult, diſorder, and debility in that 
Government, he felt as a man, conſcious of the fatal effects of 
ſuch conſequences, mult feel, and ſpoke warmly and paſſionately 
upon the ſubject ; but that warmth, and that paſſion, aroſe from 
a due ſenſe of the dreadful-tendency of ſuch a proviſion; and 
when ought he to ſpeak of it, but when they were in the action, 
and in the practice of that very game of ambition, of which he 
had complained, and to which he imputed all the ſerious and 
fatal conſequences that he had ſtated ? In conſidering the man- 
ner in which that game of ambition was propoſed to be played, 
and the meaſures that were reſorted to, in order to render it ſue- 
ceſsful, and to ſecure that ſucceſs, was he not to look to the 
views, intentions, and deſigns of thoſe, whoſe object it was to 
win the game ? Eſpecially when thoſe meaſures were, to the laſt 
degree, dear to the Conſtitution, and obviouſly tended to ag- 
grandize certain individuals, to the deſtruction of the govern- 
ment of the country? If by the ſort of ſpeeches he uſually made, 
the ſtyle of his argument, and the warmth of his delivery, he 
ſerved the purpoſes of the Right Hon. Gentleman, Mr. Burke 
ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman ought to be much obliged to 
him, Sure he was, that he did not mean that what he ſaid 
ſhould further the Right Hon. Gentleman's objects, and certain 
he likewiſe was, that the purpoſes of ambitious men were — 
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ſerved by concealing all enquiry into their ſecret motives an 
intentions, and reſorting to general encomiums on their con- 
duct. . a 

| He ſhould contend, that in examining a bill that tended to 
cauſe a total revolution of the ſplendor of this country, to ſepa- 
rate it from the executive government, and to give it to other 


and unknown perſons, he had a right to look to the private VIews, 
and ſecret motives of thoſe who brought in ſuch a bill. If he 


found the whole object of ſuch a bill, under pretence of a com. 
pliment to the King, was calculated to degrade the royal family, 


and _— to ſerve the purpoſes of ambitious men, he had au 


undoubted right to examine into, and queſtion the purity of the 
motives, deſigns, and intentions of its authors. Upon what 
principle, therefore, of propriety or reaſon, or common ſenſe, 


had gentlemen deemed an argument founded in ſuch a purpote, 


as he had explained, a fit ſubject for laughter? Such laughter, 


and fo applied, was worſe than madneſs itſelf, and more horti- 


ble than the ſenſeleſs ravings of the unfortunate wretches who 
were chained to their cells. Mr. Burke urged this argument 


very ſtrenuouſly, and with great force of expreſſion, declaring, 


that he had not raſhly nor weakly ſuffered his reaſoning on ſuch 
a ſubject to hurry him into warmth, but contended that nothing 


he had faid, was deſerving of laughter or of ridicule, 


When the Houſe had got into a Committee, Mr. Burke ſaid, 


he ſhould, he hoped, ſhew that he was able to ſpeak with tem- 


per, and prove to the conviction of prejudice itſelf, that the ar- 
guments he had, before he was interrupted, only looſely and ge- 
nerally thrown out, were founded in truth and ſeriouſneſs, and 
well worthy the folemn attention of every man in the country, 


At preſent, he would only ſhew the effects of the bill collaterally, 


Mr. Burke then proceeded to touch on ſome of the proviſions in 
the bill, which were, he faid, ſo far new to the Houle, that they 
had neither been exprefled in any of the Reſolutions, nor opened 
or ſtated in debate. One of the firſt points of this fort, that he 
alluded to, was the privy purſe of his Majeſty; which from 
36,0001. a year had been encreaſed, firft to 48,000]. and had, 
at length, ſwelled up to 60,000l. a year. That, of which they 
had hitherto heard nothing, was, by the bill, to be withheld from 
the Prince of Wales, who was to have no privy purſe, ſo that, 
by the bill, they would ſeparate from him the table, honour and 
hoſpitality belonging to royalty, and were going, tor what they 
knew, to create a tund for bribing members of Parliament, by 
entruſting the Queen with the care and application of ſuch all 
enormous ſum of money. They gave ſuch a large ſum not for 
what the King would have done, were he well and in health, but 
for her Majeſty's gueſſing, what the King would have wiſhed to 
have done, were he well, while the Prince of Wales, as = 
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gent, was neither ſuffered to act liberally for himſelf, nor to 
think what his royal father would have had done. | 

They had, Mr. Burke ſaid, heard of the Queen's girdle, the 
Queen's ſhoes, the Queen's mantle, and other parts of her per- 
{ul attire, as heads of expence under the civil liſt, but they had 
never before heard of the Queen's having an enormous ſum al- 
lowed her for gueſſing what the King would have done, had he 
not been inſane. Mr. Burke conſidered this part of the bill's 
probable operation in a variety of views. The Queen might, 
he ſaid, be regarded as the King's truſtee for accumulation, or 
his truſtee for diſtributing it to nobody knew Who. The ſum 
might be given away in penſions to ſupport the faction, and in 
bribes to the members of that Houſe. The privy purſe in his 
Majeſty's hands had been reſponſibly placed; according to the 
bill, it was to be entruſted where there was no reſponſibility 
whatever ; and, if the bill ſhould paſs that Houſe, it would ma- 
nifeſt that they were reſolved not to abate a ſhilling of the money, 
about the very diſpoſition of which they did not know, nor ex- 
pres any defire to know a ſyllable. 

After dwelling on this object of the bill, for ſome time, Mr. 
Burke adverted to that part of it, which comprehended the pro- 
vigons for the care of the King's perſon, from which the Prince 
of Wales, he obſerved, was expreſsly excluded. Perhaps, he 
aid, that excluſion was proper, but why was the Duke of York, 
and the Dukes of Glouceſter, of Cumberland, and the reſt of 
the Royal Family excluded? Was he to be laughed at for ſay- 
inz, that ſuch a general excluſion upon the face of it, appeared 
as if the whole Houſe of Brunſwick were outlawed, excommu- 


nicated, and attainted of high treaſon ? Had the reſt of the family 


no intereſt in the preſervation of the King's perſon ? Had they 
expreſſed that they had no with for his recovery ? His Majeſty's 
perſon, and his Majeſty's money, what ſecurity was there for 
either ? The language of the bill clearly was, Oh! keep the 
Prince from both, and let them lie at the mercy and the will of 
tie kites and the crows of the air!“ 

There ſeemed to be no other diſqualification for coming near 
the royal perſon, and having any ſhare in the care and guar- 
danſhip of the perſonal property of the King, but the having 
ſprung from his royal Joins. His Majeſty's money and jewels 


ſeemed to be made the conſideration of three objects, firſt to 


conſider what they were, next where they were, and laſtly, in 
Whole hands they were to be intruſted, and in the latter conſi- 


eration, the Duke of York, the King's affectionate and dutiful - 


ſon, his loving brothers, the Dukes of Glouceſter and Cumber- 
land, and his other ſons, Prince William Henry, and Prince 
Frederick, were expreſsly excluded, and deemed unworthy of 
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any ſhare of that truſt in which they had undoubtedly the firſt in. 
tereſt and the deepeſt concern. 

How did they know, but ſo large a ſum as the amount of the 
King's privy purſe, (which his Majeſty, had he been ſane, might 
have conſented to reduce to its former amount, in alleviation of 
bis over-burthened civil liſt, and to prevent its being agzip 
brought to Parliament for an additional increaſe) was intended 
to be given to jobbers and monied men, to bribe them to adhere 
to the faction ſet up in oppoſition, and as a place of arms again 
the exccutive Government? Was he then to be laughed at, fy 
ſaying, that, by the Bill, the Houſe of Brunſwick were excluded 
proſcribed, and attainted ? | 

The next part of the Bill that ſtruck him as moſt extraord. 
nary, and highly objectionable, was that clauſe. which gave the 
Queen's Council the power to pronounce his Majeſty recovered, 
and reſtore his Majeſty to his government. An exclamation of 
hear ! hear ! coming from the other {ide of the Houſe, Mr, 
Burke faid, Gentlemen acted wiſely in endeavouring to prevent 
what would follow from being heard, but he would repeat the 


expreſhon. The powers given to the Queen's Council to pro. 

nounce his Majeſty recovered, and reſtore him to the exercile of 

his Royal Authority, were moſt extraordinary, The clauſe did 

not even ſpecify of what number of the Queen's Council, thok 
gifted with ſo extraordinary a power, were to conſiſt, I hat wa p 
to be provided for by the filling up of a blank. 0 
He reited much remark on this circumftance, and faid, tut K 
Parliament had been deemed competent to dethrone a Sovereign; re 
but when they came to the return of a King, to the cxeciſe d Vi 
his Royal functions, the whole power was given to a Council th 
to conſiſt of nobody knew who, Mr. Burke declared, he would bil 
tor the preſent, touch but on ſome few of the heads of that mon- m: 
fter, and that as ſhortly as poſlible. They had declared the King qu 
incapable of exerciſing his Royal Authority, after a full ang noi 
ſolemn examination of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, but whether T} 
he was to be deemed capable of reſuming the exerciſe of the Roy his 
Authority or not, was not to depend on any examination had by tha 
them. Before his Majeſty had been declared incapable by Parla- del; 
ment, and before they had acted on that declaration of incapacity con 
his Majeſty's Phyſicians had undergone four ſeperate, ſolemn,an the 
ſcrupulous examinations; one before the Privy Council, tuo b. bein 
fore that Houſe, and one upon oath before the other Houle perſ 
Thus Parliament had exerciſed all its own powers of inveſtig- H 
tion, and ſuperadded thoſe of another of great authority. Wiy aCtir 
was there not, to be at leaſt as ſcrupulous an examination of his litug 
Majeſty's health, when a motion of ſo much public importance f and 
as his reſuming his authority was to be decided? Out of pers | her ] 
0 exa- acc 


delicacy and reſpect, the Houſe had proceeded carefully t ; 
mil 
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mine into, and aſcertain the fact of his Majeſty's incapacity, be- 


pre they grounded any proceeding upon it, and, was it leſs im- 


ortant, leſs neceſſary, when the queſtion was, whether the coun- 
try was to be governed by a perſon in his ſenſes or not, that the 
fit ſhould be at leaſt as correctly aſcertained with reſpect to.his 
Majeſty's recovery? As the bill ſtood, until her Majeſty ſhould 
think fit to aſſert that the King was well, the people were not to 
know it. If the Council were miniſterial, and if his Majeſty 
were well enough to fit in a chair at the head of that Council, the 
bill provided that he ſhould be declared capable, Mr. Burke 
expatiated on this at ſome length; he ſaid, it was putting the 
whole power of changing the Government into the hands of Dr. 
Willis and his keepers ; a perſon who had been inſane might, he 
contended, be ſo ſubdued by coertion and ſeverity, as to be cap- 
able of being prevailed on to act the farce appointed him, of ap- 
pearing, for a ſhort period, to have recovered his intellects. He 
maintained the difficulty of getting a man to ſwear, that a per- 
ſon who had loſt his underſtanding, was reſtored and in his ſenſes, 
compared with the eaſe of getting a man, from the conduct and 
converſation of another, to ſwear that he was out of his ſenſes. 
He urged the utter impoſſibity of bringing it to proof, whether a 
perſon, who had been infane, was pertectly recovered or not. 

What was likely to be the natural conduct of a perſon fo hap- 
pily reſtored ? Undoubtedly, his firſt object would be, to revive 
thoſe domeſtic feclings, deareſt to the human heart! Were the 
King to recover, and had it in his power, would he not, on the 
reſtoration of his intellects, firſt call his deareſt fon the Prince of 
Wales into his preſence ? Would he not next aſk for his next ſon 
the Duke of York, and the reſt of the Royal Progeny 2 Did the 
bill provide for this? No. The whole was to be done in a blind 
manner, in the dark, and in a way moſt liable to ſuſpicion, and to 
queſtion, The whole was a ſcheme, under the pretence of pro- 
nouncing his Majeſty recovered, to bring back an inſane King. 
Thoſe who conceived, that the proof of a man's having recovered 
bis underſtanding, was to depend on affidavits and entries, forgot 
that a ſound King naturally courted public inſpection, and was 
celirous of being examined, and his recovery eſtabliſhed, to the 
conviction of his ſubjects. Mr. Burke reiterated his objections to 
the bill, and laid great ſtreſs on that of the Houſe of Brunſwick, 
ring excluded from any ſhare of the guardianſhip of the King's 
perlon. 

He declared, he did not ſuſpect the Queen of being capable of 
acting improperly ; but as a public man, it was his duty to ſuſpect 
ltuations and temptations, that might pervert the pureſt mind, 


and draw it aſide from the ſtrai ght path of rectitude, and thus render 


| her Majeſty the tool of ambitious men. He reprobated the bill on 


«count of its malevolent aſpect, in excluding the Houſe of Brunſ- 
Wk, and for its malicious attempt to guard againſt evils, from a 
148 quarter, 


„„ 
quarter, whence none were expected to come, and laying 2 
quarter open, whence they were moſt to be dreaded. The Houſe 
he ſaid, had proceeded ſtep after ftep, and been led on to dy that, 


which, if propoſed altogether, would, he was perſuaded, have 
been rejected by every man of honour. Like Macbeth, who, after 


having murdered Duncan and Banquo, exclaimed, 


i | I am in load | 
Stept in fo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 


Returning were as tedious as go er, 


they found themſelves inclined to proceed, from not daring to trac 
back their ſteps. Mr. Burke ſaid, he had thought it neceſſary 
to throw out this preliminary ſeries of looſe remarks, not douht- 
ing, but if they were coolly and ſeriouſly attended to, they would 
call forth thoſe of men of greater abilities than himſelf, and, like 
the man who firſt raiſed a ſpark, he ſhould ſee that ſpark kinds 
into a flame hereafter, He added ſome further general remarks on 
the bill, and declared, that he had done what he intended, namely, 
laid open 6r:efly the proviſions of the bill, that he ſhould be au- 
thorized hereafter, to compare thoſe proviſions with the declared 
principles on which the bill had been ordered to be brought in, 
and to compare thoſe principles back again with the proviſions, and 
he did not doubt, but ſooner or later, Gentlemen would feel in 
their own breaſts as he felt, | 

Before he fat down, Mr. Burke took notice of a charge thathe 
laid, had been brought againſt him, of having attacked a noble 
Duke, tor declaring in the other Houſe, that the Miniſter was an 
heaven-born Miniſter. He had heard through the public, that ſuch 
an expreſſion had been made ule of in the other Houle of Pu- 

lament, but he had not been preſent at the time. | 
A Miniſter, who was heaven-born, certainly might plead a 
divine right, and to a divine right, he ſaid, he always ſhould boy; 
they had, before this, heard of heaven-born Monarchs, and an 
heaven-born Miniſter, he was perſuaded, was ſoon likely to be- 
come an heaven-born Monarch, 

Mr. Gammon roſe as ſoon as Mr. Burke had conctuded, and 
entered upon a defence of the noble Duke, to whom he had be- 
tore alluded. Mr. Gammon ſaid, his noble relation {the Duke 
of Chandos] in the courſe of debate had adverted to an expreſſion 
of a noble Earl, the father of the Right Hon. Gentleman belo# 
him, who, once ſpeaking of Lord Clive, had termed him W 
heaven-born General, and had ſaid, that when the flouriſhing 4 


{tate, to which the Right Hon. Gentleman had reſtored the le- (eel; 
venue, reſources and commerce of the country, were con- * 
actu⸗ 


fidered, he thought, the term of an heaven born Miniſter 1 
| : a 
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as fairly applicable to him, as that of an heaven-born General 
had been to Lord Clive. Mr. Gammon faid, he had ever con- 
ſidered it to be diſorderly and irregular, to found any argument in 
that Houſe, upon what had paſſed in debate in the other Houſe 
of Parliament; but, as the Right Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to in- 
timate his intention to reſume his reference to the expreſſion of 
his noble relation in'the Committee, he begged leave to en- 
ter his claim to make a reply, whenever the ſubjeft ſhould be 
reſumed. Mr. Gammon faid, he had not yet had an opportu- 
nity of reading the bill, and, therefore, would not be led into its 
iſcuſſion. | 

4 My. Burke ſaid, the Hon. Gentleman had miſtaken him. He 
had intimated no intention again to animadvert on the noble 
Duke's expreſſion, but had merely attempted to ſtate the infe- 
rence and deduction, that he thought might fairly be drawn from 
that expreſſion. ; | | 

The Queſtion was then put, and the bill read a fecond time. 
The bill was next ordered to be referred to a Committee of the 
whole Houſe the next day. 

Mr. Burke faid, as the firſt clauſes, though liable to ſome ob- 
jections, were not liable to as weighty objections as the latter 
clauſes, which contained new matter, he thought it would be 
moſt adv iſeable to proceed no farther in the Committee this day, 
than through the early clauſes. 

The Chancellor 7 the Exchequer ſaid, it would be impoſſible to 
decide. before-hand upon what extent they. ſhould proceed to. 
When they were in the Committee, they would be able to decide 
by the length of the diſcuſſion, that they would find themſelves 
engaged in. | 

Mr. Burke ſubmitted to the force of this obſervation, and the 


Houſe immediately adjourned to this day, it being Six o'clock, 


by 2 r 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Dt VONSHIRE ADDRESS. 
Mr. Alderman Sawbridge rem :nded the Houſe of what he had 


declared on a former occahon—that the Devonſhire Addreſs, 
though coming oſtenſibly from the meeting in that county, was 


actually fabricated in r Ihis aſſertion having been 


contradicted in his abſence, he now aroſe for the purpoſe of re- 


I i3 Kaällerting 
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aſſerting—that he had received his intelligence from ſuch autho., 
rity as could not be dijputed, | | 
Mr. Rolle denied this charge. He ſaid, that the paper was 
written in a Committee of the Gentlemen of the county, He 
declared, that he could not face his conſtituents, if he went 
down as the emiſſary of any Miniſter, and added, that he 
was ready to meet the Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt on any 
round! 2 
a This conteſt, beginning to wear a ſerious aſpect, was properly 
interrupted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who moved for 


the order of the day. | | 
REG EN C v. 


The Queſtion being put and carried, that the bill for appoint. 
ing a Regent ſhould be committed, the Speaker left the Chair, 
and Mr. Alderman Watſon took his feat as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. A debate of a very deſultory nature then took place on 
the different clauſes as they were read. | 

Mi.. Burke firſt propoſed to omit the words “ Limitations 
and Exceptions ;? the word “ Regulations,” which followed, 
being, in his opinion. ſufficiently deſcriptive of the following 
clauſes, | 

Mr. Pitt oppoſed this amendment, which, after a ſhort conver- 
fation, was withdrawn. LOS: | 

8:r Charles Gould next moved, that the clauſe containing the 
Prince's oath ſhould be poſtponed, until they had previouſly con- 
ſidered what were the preciſe reſtrictions to be propoſed. The 
proviſions of the bill, he obſerved, ſhould certainly be defined be- 
fore they proceeded to impoſe fo ſolemn an obligation. 

Mr. Burke enforced this motion very ſtrongly. The oath, he 
ſaid, referred manifeſtly to the ſubſequent clauſes, and, when it 
was conſidered, that the Prince was either to accept of theſe, or 
to renounce the Regency, he truſted that the Houſe would not 
be guilty of ſuch a precipitancy, as to fix the terms of an oath, 
before the conditions anſlexed to it were aſcertained, There was 
alſo a part of the oath to which he ſhould poſitively object, and 
that was, ſwearing the Prince © to take care of the ſafety of the 
King,“ of whoſe perſon, by this bill, he was deprived of the cuſ- 
tody ! "This oath ſhould be. impoſed on others, It ſhould be ex- 
acted, if from any, from the Queen and her Council, to whom 
that cuſtody was entruſted. 3 | 

_ Colonel Phipps and Sir Richard Sutton alledged the neceſſity of 
the oath to be adminiſtered to the Regent, The clauſe might be 
paſſed, the latter ſaid, as well at the preſent, as at any future time, 
1 the oath would not be adminiſtered until the clauſes were 
_ firſt aſcertained, F ng 
r, 


» 
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Ar. Burke argued ſtill from the hazard of the diſreſpect, and 
the conſequent refuſal which might ſpring from their preſent con- 
duct. The framers of the bill ſeemed to be playing at 7% and 
bore with oaths'! "They impoſed an obligation where there was no 
duty, and where the actual duty exiſted they impoſed no obliga- 
tion. They were in the one quarter as zulting, therefore, as they 
were adulatory in the other. If any ſuch obligation was propoſed, 
it ſhould certainly be adminiſtered alike, and in the ſame manner 
to both, | Caf, 
Ar. Pitt deſired that the laſt Bill of Regency might be read, 
with the oath there propoſed to be adminiſtered to the Regent, 
Mr. Burke inſtently obſerved, that the line of Horace, 


Oh ! Imitatores ] ſervum pecus ! 


was perfectly deſcriptive of the framers of this bill. In their /er- 
vile zmitation of the Bill juſt read, they had humbly copied every 
art that was unimportant, and as uniformly omitted every pro- 
yiſion that was beneficial, So groſsly had this been done, that it 
ſeemed the paltry error of a Clerk, not the deviation of a Stateſ- 
man. By that Act, the oatwwreipecting the ſafety of a minor 
King was adminiſtered to thoſe to whom the cuſtody be- 
longed, —That was an act of unity, the preſent was a bill calcu- 
2 = ſpread om y diviſion through all the branches of the Royal 
amily, | | 
Mr. Pin faid, that ſo many ſpeeches were not neceſſary, in his 
opinion, on a point ſo ſimple. Whether the Prince had the im- 
mediate cuſtody or not, was not a queſtion ; it was ſufficient for 
the propriety of the preſent clauſe, that he was poſſeſſed of the 
ſupreme Executive. Authority. Such an oath had always been 
adminiſtered to a Regent, to enforce the due exerciſe of the powers 
veſted in him. The cuſtody of the Royal Perſon; it was true, had 
ſometimes been joined to the exerciſe of the Supreme authority 
but he did not think the oath leſs proper to be adminiſtered to the 
Prince in his ſingle capacity, than it was to thoſe who held thoſe 
powers conjointly. | 
Lord Maitland ſaid, that if the number of ſpeeches in the pre- 
ſent inſtance was a matter of complaint—ſuch a complaint was 
certainly proper, becauſe each of the ſpeeches made by his Right 
Hon. Friend, (Mr. Burke) as it was convincing, ought toyhave 
been concluſive. His Lordſhip reprobated in ſtrong terms the 
idea of conſerving the Royal dignity by the preſent meaſures ;- the 
dignity of the mind being loſt, and its irradiations in eclzpfe, every 
ſuch effort was fruitleſs and abſurd. | 
Mr, Dundas ſaid, that their preſent proceedings did not ſeem to 


_ ariſe from the occaſion, or to come from men of buſineſs, If 
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they were to argue jn this manner, there would be no end to their 
deliberations, : 
Mr. Sheridan ſmiled at the idea which had come from the laſt 
ſpeaker, reſpecting their unbulineſs-like mode of procedure. He 
ſuppoſed, that what was meant by this ſounding phraſe, was 
merely to ſuggeſt, that the Bill ſhould be conſidered in as flo. 
venly a manner as it had been framed ! He then proceeded to 
comment on the difference of every precedent from the meaſure 
now pending; as in no former inſtance had a Council of any de- 
ſcription been permitted to proceed without the ſanction of the 
Regent. | 
here was another, . though leſs important, ſingularity in the 
hhraſes which were employed on this occaſion. In their firſt 
Reps they had declared the politive incapacity of the Sovereign; 
in a ſucceeding meaſure, this was ſoftened by ſaying, that his 
Majeſty was not able to come down to Parliament, In the preſent 
inſtance, a phraſe ſtill more courtly was adopted, in ſaying that 
the Regent was merely to 4%% his Majeſty. This circumſtance 
led him to difter from his Kight Hon. Friend, (Mr. Burke) and 
to think that the errors of this Bill were not the errors of a 
Clerk: he feared, on the contrary, that it had been but too carefully 
and too craftily drawn. He was the more confirmed in this opi- 


nion, by ſeeing, that in every former Bill, the Regent was only 


\ 


bound to act &“ according to the exifting laws ;* in the preſent, 


the Regent was commanded to act “ under the powers veſted in 


in him by this Bill.” Here appeared to be a kind of original co- 

venant introduced, of which he certainly ſhould require an ex- 

planation. By | 

Sir Charles Gould ſaid, that if the clauſe containing the oath was 

now preſſed, the Houſe might be involved in many difficulties; 

but if his motion was acceded to, they would avoid all difficulties 
whatever. | | 23, 

Mr. Burke obſerved, that to paſs the oath without fixing the 
conditions, would be to do that, which was once ſucceſsfully ri- 
diculed in that Houſe—to ſwear a man to an et cetera /—— The 
Prince, he contended, had no power to take care of the King's 
ſafety. 3 a peſſibilt, he ſaid, that ſhould ſuch a man as the 


modiſi and unaſſuming Dr. Willis, preſume to depute to the 


care of the King's perſon, a bold and preſuming empiric, what 
authority, he aſked, was there in the Prince to reſiſt ſuch a no- 
mination? 


[Mr. Burke here proceeding to argue upon the abſurdity of the 
oath, by contraſting it with that which was to be adminiſtered to 


the Queen's Council of Advice, Mr. Bouverie ſpoke to order, and 
ſaid, that ſuch a reference to a ſubſequent clauſe was improper.— 
This introduced a deſultory converſation, in which Lord North 


f and 
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and Mr, Sheridan vindicated the propriety of Mr. Burke, and 
were oppoſed by Mr, Pitt and the Marquis of Graham.] | 
Mr. Burton ſpoke in favour of the neceſſity of the oath, as in 
caſe of a rebellion or civil war, the aſſiſtance of the executive 

ower, which was in the hands of the Printe, might be neceſſary 
15 the ſafety of the King! 

The motion of Sir Charles Gould, for poſtponing the clauſe 

| was then put, and negatived without a diviſion. 
Sir Charles Gould then entering at large into the queſtion, 
ſaid, that the Committee were now about to trench on the Pre- 
rogative, and paſs beyond the neceſſity of the caſe. He con- 
cluded with moving, that the latter part of the oath ſhould be 
omitted. 

This motion was alſo negatived. 

Mr. Sheridan moved to omit the words, “ according to the 
pnuer veſted in the Regent by the preſent Act“ — for the purpoſe of 
interting the cuſtomary words interted in former Acts of Re- 
gency—*< according to the laws now exiſting.” 

Mr. Pitt, after ſome converſation, explained, that no particular 
covenant was meant by this clauſe, but that the Prince was at 
liberty to accept of any enlarged powers, which, at any future 
period, the Houſe might think proper to grant, 8 5 

Mr. Sheridan replied, that this was undoubtedly the conſtrue- 
tion naturally to be expected. He ſhould have imagined no 
other, but that a deviation, made without a cauſe, had induced 
him to ſuſpect a latent intention. 

This laſt amendment was then negatived. 

The buſineſs then proceeded with the poſtponement of the 
preamble as uſual. ; | 
After which, Mi. Burke objected to the words © Limitationg 
and Reſtriftions,” in the firſt clauſes, | 

The objection was over- ruled. 

UniFoRmiTyY CLAUSE. 4 

As foon as the Chairman had read the following clauſe: 

And be it enafted by the authority aforeſaid, that nothing in this 
Add contained ſball extend, or be conſtrued to extend to empower the 
ſaid Regent, in the name, and in the behalf of hw Majeſty, to give 
the Royal Aſent to any bill or bills in Parliament, for repealing, chang = 
ing, or in any reſpeci varying the order and courſe of ſucceſſion to i 
Crown of this realm, as the ſame ſtands now eſtabliſhed in the illuſtrious 
Houſe of Hanover, by an A paſſed in the 42th year of the reign 9 
King William the Third, intitulsd, « An A for the further Limi- 
tation of the Crown, and better ſecuring the Rights and Liberties 
« of the Subject, or to any At for repealing or altering the A? 
made in the 13th year of the reign of King Charks the Second, inti- 
tule © An 42 for the Uniformity of Public Prayers and Admini- 
| « {tration 


— * 


| 
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tc ration of Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies, and for 
« eſtabliſhing the Form of making, ordaining, and conſecrating Biſhops, 


* Prieſts, and Deacons, in the Church of England;“ or the Af 9 


the year of the reign. of Queen Anne, made in Scotland, intituled, 
An Act for ſecuring the Proteſtant Religion and Preſbyteriqn 
« Church Government,” | 

Lord North obſerved, that theſe Reſtrictions were to be confi. 
dered as matters of courſe, T e in every Regency Bill, and 


not ariſing from any preſent circumſtances. 


Mr, Beaufoy aſked whether the clauſe was to be conſidered as 


n the relief ſolicited by the Diſſenters. 


The Attorney General replied in the negative. The effect of 
the clauſe would only be, that the Bill ſhould, on ſuch an appli- 
cation, be re- conſidered, and ſo much of it repealed as might be 
found neceſſary for granting the relief required 

Mr. Pitt expreſſed the ſame ſentiments ; he ſaid, that though 


he had oppoſed the meaſure alluded to, he did not mean to renew 


that oppoſition by uy indirect means. | 


He faid, the clauſe in queſtion, as well as others in the Bill, 


were inſerted pro forma, not as alluſive to the preſent times, but 
becauſe they ſtood in other Regency Bills. 


The clauſe was read by the Clerk and agreed to, 


MARRTIACGE CLAUSE. 
When the Committee came to the following clauſe : 
* Provided alſo, and be it enatted by the authority aforeſaid, thai 


if his ſaid Royal Highneſs, George 1 Frederic, Prince of 
r 


ales, ſhall not continue to be reſident in Great Britain, or ſhall at 


any time marry a Papiſt, then, and in every ſuch caſe, all the 27 9 
ts 


and authorities veſted in his ſaid Royal Highneſs, by virtue of this Af, 
Hall ceaſe and determine,” | 

On the reading of the clauſe, Mr. Rolle, roſe, and, after de- 
nying all communication with the Miniſter on the ſubject, ſaid, 
that he now aroſe to propoſe an addition to the preſent clauſe. 
He had no perſonal motive in what he did; his conduct, he aſ- 
fured the Houſe, ſprung folely from his regard for the general in- 
tereſts of the kingdom. His wiſhes for ihe ſecurity of the Pro- 


teſtant ſucceſſion, led him to guard againſt any caſe that might 


poſſibly ariſe. 


He would not intimate that any ſuch caſe exiſted ; much leſs 
did he mean to inſinuate any thing diſteſpectful of the Prince of 
Wales: he, on the contrary, reſpected a character which was 
above praiſe, as it was beyond ſufpicion. But if a poſſible caſe 


Could even be ſuppoſed, where the Proteſtant ſucceſſion might be 
endangered, then every friend to the Revolution, and every 


friend 
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friend to the Houſe of Brunſwick, muſt join in his preſent mo- 
tian. \ _ | 
The amendment propoſed by Mr. Rolle was, to exclude from 
the Regency any perſon proved to be married, either in law, or in 
fact, to a Papiſt, or one of the Roman Catholic perſuaſiom. 

Lord Belgrave oppoled the motion. He admitted, however, 
a purity of intention in the mover. He, for his part, felt con- 
vinced, by the declaration made from very high authority (Mr. 
Fox) that no indiſſoluble tie had ever taken place between his 
Royal * xo and the amiable and reſpectable female who had 
been alluded to. The weight of ſo ſolemn an affertion was ſuf 
ficient, and he begged, therefore, that nothing further might be 
urged on a ſubject ſo miſchievous, and in an enquiry which all. 
muſt deprecate. The whole of thoſe rumours, which had been 
ſo often alluded to, his Lordſhip ſaid, he could not but conſider 
as a falſe and libellous calumny. *' | | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed with the noble Lord, 
that the preſent queſtion required no length of debate, though he 
{poke of the purity of the motives which induced his Hon. Friend 
to make the motion. "The clauſe had been one he had alluded to, 
when he mentioned clauſes of form, that they were put in as 
matter of form, without reference to the ſubject of the bill ; that 
they felt the leaving out thoſe clauſes might be matter of remark. 
That not feeling any ground for departing from theſe proviſions 
of our anceſtors, they had made them part of the Bill, but for the 
reaſons only which he had explained, and not from uy idea that 
that they were more applicable to the preſent caſe, than to 
any former one. He wiſhed not to advert to what had formerly 

ſſed in that Houſe, and did not with, to proceed a ſtep farther 
Na neceſſity juſtified. TTY | | 

Sir William Dolben aſked, Whether in the opinion of any 
learned Gentlemen, the preſent clauſes were ſufficient, If O, 
though he applauded the motive, he ſhould oppoſe the amend- 
ment. 1 

The Attorney General ſaid, let Acts of Parliament be drawn up 
ever ſo ſtrongly, it was impoſſible to ſay, that they might not be 
evaded, The ſecurity given in the preſent Bill, was the ſame as 
in former times, and had been deemed ſufficient. As to rumours, 
though they might cauſe enquiry, they could not be made a 
ground for the Houſe to legiſlate upon. With regard to the par- 
ticular one in queſtion, he had heard nothing which could in- 
duce him to think it had any foundation. Sure he was, there was 
nothing before that Houſe which could make it neceſſary for them 
to alter the clauſe. | | 

Mr. IWelbore Ellis aid, that the exiſting law was a ſufficient 
anſwer to thoſe rumours. He ordered the Act of the 1ſt of 
Geo. III. cap. 2. to be read, by which it is enacted, that the 
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marriage of any of the deſcendants of Geo. II. ſhall not be valid 
without the Royal aſſent. This he obſerved was a full anſwer to 
all thoſe rumours, as that could not be true in fact, which was not 
good in law. $5 ke k | 

Mr. Rolle deſired, that the preamble to the Statute might be 
read j which, having been read accordingly, Mr. Rolle faid, he 


could not pretend to pronounce upon it; but he had heard it to 
be the opinion of ſome of the firſt lawyers of this country, that 
nothing contained in the Act of Parliament juſt referred to, altered 
or affected the clauſe in the Act of William and Mary, which 
enacted and declared, that any heir to the Crown, who married à 
Papiſt, forfeited his right to the Crown. Mr. Rolle ſaid, he did 
not wiſh to preſs any thing upon the Houſe that was diſagreeable 
to them, and therefore he would not divide the Committee; he 
was conſcious of having done his duty in having moved the 
amendment. | 2 

Juſt as the queſtion was about to be put, | | 

Lord North roſe, and ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe Gentlemen who 
| talked of danger ariſing to Church or State, by peruſing the Act 
that had juſt been Tead, it would appear that no marriage could 
be contracted of the kind, reſpecting which they appeared to 
have ſuch wonderful apprehenſions, and therefore no danger 
could arife to Church and State in the manner apprehended. 

It had of late, his Lordſhip obſerved, been the conduct of the 
two Houſes of Parliament to afſume the power of making laws ; 
as therefore the proceeding to legiſlate by two branches of the 
Legiſlature might be queitioned, perhaps ſome Gentlemen might 
be diſpoſed to challenge the validity cf an Act of Parliament 

aſſed legally and condivutionatly by the three branches of the 
Liane; and thence perhaps the queſtion of the Hon. Gen- 
tleman who ſpoke laſt. In anſwer to all ſuch, he would only ſay, 
that if it were a queſtion, whether an Act of Parliament a 

ſſed under all the due forms, with the joint concurrence of the 
King, Lords, and Commons, had the force of law ? that queſ- 
tion could not exiſt a ſingle moment, without ſuppoſing that all 
the bonds of the political Society which made their conſtitution, 
were diſſolved, and that they were reduced to a ſtate of nature. 
The Act was in full force, and fo it would remain, unleſs regu- 
larly repealed by ſome ſubſequent Statute, 

With regard to the Hon. Gentleman's motives for introducing 
a a diſcuſſion that could have no good effect, but only tended to 
make the As of the Legiſlature doubtful, and to raife idle and 
miſchie vous Alarms throughout the country, he would not take up- 
on him to pronounce what thoſe motives were; they might he 
good, they might be bad; certain he was, be the motives either 
one or the other, the agitation of queſtions of the ſort mw 

: | * | 8 
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the Hon. Gentleman had ſtarted, could anſwer nd whale” 


purpoſe. The Hon, Gentleman, however, had declared, he 


would withdraw his Motion, without dividing the Houſe. He 
thought the Hon, Gentleman perfectly wiſe in fo reſolving, be- 


cauſe, if the Hon. Gentleman had been raſh enough to reſolve to 
divide the Committee, he did not believe there would have been 


a ſingle perſon to have divided with him. The Hon. Gentle- 


man, therefore, muſt have given over all thoughts of having 


tellers. His Lordſhip puſhed this raillery to ſome extent, and 


ed his arguments in refpect to the validity of the Royal 


repeat 


Marriage Act. 


Mr. Rolle and the Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe together; 


but the latter perſiſted in keeping on his legs, and obtained a 


hearing. He began with hoping his Hon. Friend would pardon 


him, if he ſaid a very few words; but the manner in which the 
noble Lord had choſen to deliver himſelf was ſo extraordinary, 
that he could not help expreſſing his ſurprize, that when the 


queſtion had taken the turn, that every friend to that union and 


* 
1 


uiet, which the noble Lord had contended for, and which every 
Gendethan muſt have anxiouſly wiſhed it ſhould take, the noble 
Lord ſhould have thought it either neceſfary or proper to endea- 
' your to create that diviſion of ſentiment, which it ſeemed to be 
the wiſh, of the reſt of the Committee to avoid. The noble 
Lord had expreſſed himfelf in ſo taunting a manner to his Hon, 
Friend, that he ſeemed determined, if it were poſſible, to riſque 
the danger of effecting an appearance of diſunion, and of pro- 
voking his Hon, Friend to inſiſt on that divilfton, which he had 
handſomely declared he was willing to decline. 5 
The noble Lord, with a degree of contemptous and inſulting 
raillery, had ſaid, that his Hon. Friend's motives might be good, 
The noble Lord, therefore, feemed to doubt them. The noble 
Lord had as little right to doubt the motives of his Hon. Friend, 
as he had to doubt the motives of any one man in that Houſe. 
The noble Lord had thought proper to treat the ſubject with a 
degree of levity and of ridicule by no means ſuitable to its gra- 
vity and importance, and fo hoſtile was the noble Lord's temper, 


that he could not agree with them in attempting to avoid a diſ- 


agreeable diſcuſſion, that for a variety of reaſons had better not 
have been gone into. But luckily the hoſtility of the noble 
Lord's temper was ſo harmleſs, that it could not rouſe them to a 


vigorous defence; nothing could induce them to 5 from the 


line they had taken, and to which they were detefmined to ad- 
here, He would not, he declared, go into the diſcuſſion any 
more than he had done before; it was ſufficient for him to ſay, 
that he took the whole of the caſe together, the various laws 
that had paſſed, and all the circumſtances of the declaration for- 
merly made in that Houſe, and putting theſe into the ſcale, they 

were 
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were enough to make him be of opinion, that there was no ſuf. 
ficient reaſon for the Committee to think the clauſe, put into 


former Regency Bills by their anceſtors, was not a ſufficient ſe- 


curity againſt every danger that could reaſonably be apprehended, 
Lord Nerth and Ar. Sheridan role together, but as ſoon as 


te latter ſaw that the noble Lord was up, he fat down, Aſter 


having been ſo very ſeverely reprimanded, his Lordſhip faid, he 
apprehended the Committee would indulge him with endeavour- 
ing to defend himſelf for a very few minutes; deficient as he 
undoubtedly in many reſpects was, to many Hon. Gentlemen in 
that Houſe, there was one point in which he would not give way 
to any man. He appealed to thoſe who. had ſat with, him for 
many years in -Parliament, whether he had ever been confidered 
as an uncandid man, or a man of a yery quarrelſome diſpoſition ? 
He had not diſputed the Hon. Gentleman's motives, he had only 


ſaid, the agitation of the queſtions {tarted by the Hon. Gentle- 


man might do miſchief, and could not be attended with any good 
conſequences. He thought ſo ſtill. The Right Hon, Gentle- 
man had faid, he wanted to provoke the Houſe to a diviſion. 
His Lordſhip declared he wiſhed, for no ſuch thing. If there 
was a diviſion, he probably ſhould divide with, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, and he ſeldom had that honour ; and as the Right 
Hon.. Gentleman generally divided according to the ancient 
maxim divide et impera, he ſhould not only divide with him, but 
command the object he divided for. If, therefore, he had been 
anxious to divide with the Right Hon. Gentleman, on that ac- 
count a little anxiety. might ſurely have been pardone td. 

When the Hon. Gentleman, who moved the amendment, had 
faid, he would not divide, he had ſaid he was glad of it. Where 
was the harm of that? With regard to going into ſubjects foreign 
to the purpoſe, he could not admit the charge; leaſt of all could 
he admit, that it ought to come from a quarter, where the diſ- 
cuſſion of a dangerous doctrine, totally unneceſſary to be agi- 
tated, had been inſiſted upon ſo peremptorily, that although the 
doctrine had never been queſtioned, gentlemen were not ſuffered 
to ſleep before they decided it. . 
The doctrine of the Hon. Gentlemen over the way, who 
queſtioned the validity of an Act of Parliament regularly paſſed, 
under all its forms, by the three branches of the Legiſlature, he 
muſt take leave to ſay, was of ten thouſand times the importance 
of the doctrine of the Prince's Right. Was he to be repri- 
manded, if he mentioned, that he thought the diſcuſſion of it 
dangerous. If a Right Hon. Gentleman, on a ſmaller occaſion, 
wiſhed to ſettle the minds of men, might not he, on ſo great an 
occaſion, wiſh to ſettle their minds allo ? | 

His Lordſhip added other arguments in juſtification of his for- 


mer ſpeech, contending, that it could not fairly be inferred from 


2 any 
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any part of what he had ſaid, that he was a man much diſpoſed 
to quarrel, He owned he —_——— with a little warmth, but 
with much leſs than the Right Hon. Gentleman often uſed, and 
with more candour than the Right Hon. Gentleman ever ex- 
ibited. - | 

: Mr. Rolle ſaid, in bringing forward the diſcuſſion, he only 
meant to guard the Proteſtant Religion in this country from 
danger; that he was conſcious of having done his duty, and ſo 
far was he when he was fatisfied, in his conſcience, that he was 
night, from being afraid from preſerving and maintaining a point, 
that he had once ſtarted, that he would perſiſt, if he ſtood ſingle, 
and all the Houſe was againſt him. On the preſent occaſion, it 
mattered not to him who liked, or who diſapproved of what he 
did; he would not withdraw his Motion, though he wiſhed not 
to divide the Committee. | 

Sir William Dolben ſaid, he could ſpeak in favour of the noble 
Lord's candour from many years experience ; he had heard him 
attacked again and again without mercy, and had ſeen him bear 
the moſt ſevere revilings, and the moſt taunting reproaches, with 
unexampled patience and candour, though he had reſiſted them 
with great firmneſs. After giving the noble Lord his feeble ſup- 
port for many years, he now ſaw the noble Lord acting in a dit-. 
terent ſituation, and he might alſo ſay of him, Quantum mutatus 
ab illo Heclore? | | | 

With regard to the clauſe in queſtion, if they were of opinion- 
that the words of the clauſe, as they ſtood in the Bill, were 
adequate to the purpoſe, he, for one, would have them ſtand; if 
not, he ſhould approve of an amendment ; either, that propoſed 
by his Hon. Friend, or another that might, in the general opi- 
nion of the Committee, be deemed more adequate, becauſe, as 
he had hinted before, doubts had ariſen, and that not in the 
minds of the mean and vulgar, but in the minds of grave and 
learned men, whether a deſcendant of George Il. if he married 
2 Papiſt, would not, agreeably to the Act of Settlement, forfeit 
his right to the Crown ? A | By 896 

Mr. Martin ſaid, though he thought it unjuſt to incapacitate - 
any man from holding a civil office for his religion, be it what it 
might, yet there was ſomething repugnant to the principles of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, in the principles of the Roman Catholic 
religion, that the moſt alarming conſequences were to be dreaded 
from an Heir Apparent to the Britiſh Crown marrying a Papiſt, 
and therefore if a diviſion had taken place, and no other Gentle- 
man had divided with the Hon. Gentleman who moved the 
amendment, he would have divided with him, . 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he had-leſs to fay than when he firſt pre- 
ſented himſelf to the Chairman, becauſe- the noble Lord in the 
blue ribband had fo ably and ſo completely anſwered his purpoſe 

| | - if 
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of tiſing at all. There was, undoubtedly, a diſpoſition on the 
fide of the Houſe on which he fat, to treat the matter without 
much diſcuſſion, but he could not help thinking the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had endeavoured to raiſe a warm diſcuſſion, by imput- 
ing intentions which could not exiſt. | c 
The noble Lord in the blue ribband had treated the ſubject with 
that levity, which better became it, than the pompous ſolemnity 
it had been dreſſed up with by thoſe Hon. Gentlemen, who had 
ſaid, they had their doubts, but that they wiſhed them to be huſhed 
up. If any Gentleman ſeriouſly thought, that the matter, ſo 
darkly hinted at, had taken place, it was his duty to ſtate the 
ground why he thought ſo, to propoſe an enquiry, and to probe 
that enquiry to the bottom. With regard to the Hon. Gentle. 
man's motives, continued Mr. Sheridan, © I plainly fay, I doubt 
the Hon. Gentleman's motives, and I ſay ſo, becauſe I can judge 
only from a perſon's actions of the purity of his motives. [ can- 
not pronounce them bad, becauſe I cannot poſſibly know what 
they are; but let us compare them with his conduct. The Hon. 
Gentleman ſays, he has his doubts ; he does not ſtate why; he 
has Acts of Parliament conſulted, tending darkly to ſuſtain thoſe 
doubts, What motive can he have, but to give ſuſpicion wing, 
and diſſeminate alarm? Who has ſaid any thing in favour of thoſe 
doubts? It is true, a pamphict has been written by an ingenious, 
Gentleman, the madneſs and folly of which are apparent in every 
page, and the whole drift of which betrays the author to be a bad 
citizen, becauſe, when he roundly aſſerts, that he ſeriouſly be- 
lieves the fact, he refers to, to have taken place, and then reſorts 
to no means of bringing it to light; he inſinuates what he ought 
not to have inſinuated, without proceeding to eſtabliſh it by 
ſomething at leaſt, that bore the reſemblance of truth,” The 
Hon. Gentleman over the way, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, had acted ex- 
actly in the ſame manner, and, therefore, they were entitled to 
doubt his motives. The Right Hon. Gentleman, it was plain, 
did not believe the fact in queſtion, or he would have been ready 
enough to adopt the amendment offered by the Hon. Gentleman, 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſurely dealt enough in Reſtric- 
tions, providing againſt unneceſſary apprehenſions, not to be ſuſ- 
pected of being ready enough to propoſe further Reſtrictions, if 
he could urge a colourable pretence for ſo doing. If the Right 
Hon. Gentleman really did entertain a ſuſpicion, a doubt, or a 
ſcruple upon the fact, it ought not to be huddled up, and left 
unexplained ; in that caſe, the Right Hon. Gentleman ought to 
take it up, and ſay he thought it right for the country to take it 
up himſelf. | ; 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe again, to obſerve that the 
ſubject had been treated in a moſt ſingular manner. The Hon, 


Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, ſeemed willing to make him vote dit- 
ferently 
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ferently from him, which was impoſſible : but ſo anxious had the 
Hon. Gentleman appeared, to force him to go intoadiſcufſion, which 
he had declared it to be his with, and his determination to avoid, 
that he had never betrayed greater warmth in agitating the ſubjec 

he had moſt at heart, viz. a perſonal attack upon him, than he 
had done in endeavouring to oblige him to betray an equal warmth 
of temper, and abandon that ground which he had already taken. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſhortly re-ſtated the ſummary 
of his former argument, why he did not think any addition to the 

clauſe, as it ſtood in the Bill, neceſſary. 

Mr. Rolle obſerved, that the Hon. Gentleman had neither de- 
nied nor confirmed the declaration made by a Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, two ſeſſions ago. | | 

Mr.. Courtenay began in an ironical ſtrain, to beſtow unbounded 
panegyric.on Mr, Rolle, by ſaying, that the purity of his motives, 
and the honeſt ardency of his zeal, were proved beyond a poſſibi- 
lity of doubt, by the weakneſs, futility, and abſurdity of his ar- 
guments ; for, it was ſcarcely poflible to conceive, that the Hon. 
Gentleman would introduce a motion of ſuch a tendency into the 
Houſe, unleſs he had really believed it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
preſerve the Proteſtant Religion, and to reſcue us from the im- 
pending danger of Popery. | 

The Hon. Gentleman, truſting to his internal feelings, and 
the approbation of his conſcience alone, had difdained to borrow 
the leaſt aſſiſtance from logic, or any ſpecies of reaſoning, in ſup- 
port of this motion, and expoſed himſelf in all the artleſs and 
naked ſimplicity of his underſtanding. And Hudibras juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that he Who : 


To prove his zeal knocks out his brains, 


The devil's in him if be feigns. 


This was the ſecond time, Mr. Courtenay, remarked, that the 
Hon, Gentleman had introduced this ſubject into the Houſe, as 
one peculiarly adapted to the tenderneſs, delicacy, and ſympathe- 
tic feelings, which always diſtinguiſhed him. His apprehenſions, 
though groundleſs, evinced his patriotic affection, and his regard 
to the true intereſt of his country; for, if the Hon. Gentleman 
was ſo much alarmed without any real cauſe or foundation, what 
a generous ardour, what a noble impetuoſity, and affecting elo- 
quence would he diſplay, to rouſe the paſſions, and touch the 
feelings of every heart, if that bulwark of our liberties, the 
| Proteſtant Religion, was menaced with inevitable ruin, and it was 
decreed, that Popery was to be once more triumphant. 

But Mr. Courtenay ſaid, he hoped the nation had grown wiſe 
by experience; and, as they had ſuffered fo ſeverely, by placing 
Implicit confidence in impoſtors, that they would not ſuffer them- 
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ſelves to be ſo eaſily duped at this moment, by malicious inſinua- 
tions, myſterious ſuggeſtions, or idle rumours, There were, he 


| faid, always impoſtors anxiouſly watching to take advantage of 


the credulity of the people, and to derive fame or conſequence 
from their prejudices. Titus Oates was once the idol of his day, 
and worſhipped by the multitude; but his name was now juſtly 
conſigned to contempt and infamy, and was likely to remain fo, 
till it was degraded from the eminent rank it now deſervedly held, 
by the ſuperior merit of at other impoſtor, of theſe times, who ex- 
cclled that celebrated Doctor in every art that had characterized 
his political life. 

One Member of the Flouſe, Mr. Courtenay obſerved, ſeemed 
rather diſpoſed to ſupport the Hon. Gentleman's ſentiments. He 
too trembled for the Proteſtant Religion. His apprehenſions re- 
minded him of Jack's terrors in the Pale of the Tub, who com- 
plained to his brother Martin, that the Church and State were in 
danger, for the Pope (as he was credibly informed) had been ſeen 
in a brandy ſhop in Wapping, and the whole city was thrown into 
the utmoſt conſternation. Mr, Courtenay concluded by ſaying, 
that he cid not ſuſpect or inſinuate, that the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Pitt) had either ſuggeſted or approved of his Hon. 
Friend's ſentiments. He only very handſomely vouched for the 
purity of his motives : the abſurdity of his arguments, and his 
miſchievous, though impotent efforts, he diſclaimed. By this 
ingenious logic, the clearneſs of the ſpring was proved by the 
foulneſs of the ſtream ; and the impropriety, indecorum, and in- 


delicacy of the Hon, Gentleman's alluſion, were amply compen- 


fated by the purity of his motives, or the chaſtity of his ſenti- 
ments. The Right Hon. Gentleman apologized for his Hon, 
Friend, in the {tyle and manner of the ſhew-man in Goldſmith's 
comedy, who admitted the awkward motions and uncouth geſture 
of his dancing bear. However, fays he, © May this be my poiſon, 
if my bear ever dances but to the very genteeleſt of tunes, Mater 
parted, and the Minuet in Ariadne.“ 

lr. Rolle roſe as ſoon as Mr. Courtenay fat down, and faid, 
not all that Hon. Gentleman's buffoonery ſhould drive him from 
his purpoſe, which was grave and ſerious, and ought to be gravely 


treated. | 
Hr. Grey roſe, and ſaid, the only anſwer that could, or 


ought to be made, was the ſhort anſwer of the act of Parliament 


that had been read, Whether the Hon. Gentleman's motives 
were good or not, he would leave others to determine; but 
he did ſuſpect they were not good, becauſe they tended, by 
their conſequence, to involve the country in diſunion, alarm, and 
diſtruſt. ES 

Mr. Grey was proceeding with great warmth, to enlarge upon 


the ill effects of the conſequences, which darkly inſinuated _ 
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and unexplained ſcruples, founded in rumours, which he ſtated to be 
malicious, falſe, libellous, and calumnious to the Prince of Wales, 
when he was called to order b | 

Sir William Molefiworth, who ſaid, he could not fit ſtill, and 


hear his Hon. Friend's motives called in queſtion, and a de- 


hgn to promote ſuch miſchievous conſequences imputed to him. 


He was one of the Hon. Gentleman's conſtituents; he knew 
the purity of his motives, and knew that it was the ſenſe of his 
conſtituents in general, that he had, at all times, faithfully diſ- 
charged his duty in that Houſe, and was worthy of their con- 
fidence and eſteem 

Mr. Grey interrupted Sir William Moleſworth, and faid, with 
increaſed warmth, that he would not be interrupted by any Gen- 
tleman, who, under pretence of calling him to order, obliged 
him to fit down without ſaying a ſyllable to order himſelf. When 
he was out of order, the Haus, he truſted, would proceed regu- 
larly; whatever he might ſay that was diſorderly, the Houſe would 
order his words to be taken down, and would proceed to ground 
a cenſure upon thoſe words, To that cenſure he ſhould always 
bow with due reſpect, but he would not be deterred from diſcuſ- 
ſing any queſtion before them, by any individual's riſing to call 
him to order irregularly. | 

Mr. Grey juttifisd his queſtioning the motives of the Hon. 
Gentleman, by declaring, that he conceived it to be his undoubted 
right to trace every Hon. Gentleman's motives from his actions. 
He made no ſcruple, therefore, to ſay he did doubt the motives of 
the Hon. Gentleman who moved the amendment, and the Right 
Hon Gentleman who had affected to deſire that no diſcuſſion 
might take place. Mr. Grey proceeded in language of ftrong 
inyective, to reprobate the rumours alluded to, as falſe, libellous, 
and calumniatory, tending to create, in the minds of the public, 
at a moſt critical moment, ſuſpicions equally derogatory to the 
honour of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, and dan- 


gerous to the general welfare of the people, inaſmuch as they 


were likely to promote diſtruſt, diſſenſion, and diſunion. Mr. 
Grey puſhed his argument to a conſiderable extent. 

Mr. Watſon, Chairman of the Committee, ſaid, he was ex- 
tremely ſorry that a queſtion of order had ariſen, becauſe, though 
no man was more deſirous of doing his duty in that Houſe than he 
was, in any ſituation in which the Houſe might do him the ho- 
nour to place him ; perhaps there was not an Hon. Gentleman 
preſent leſs familiar with that intricate ſyſtem, the ſyſtem of order, 
He did underſtand, however, that it was extremely diſorderly for 
any Member to impute meaſures to any Hon. Gentleman for his 
conduct in that Houſe, and, therefore, he was ſorry that he had 
ſuffered the Hon Gentleman, who had ſpoken laſt, to proceed in 
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the firſt inſtance, to impute improper motives to the Hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the amendment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the Chairman, he believ- 
ed, had very correctly ſtated the fact as to the point of order, with 
reſpect to the imputing motives to Members for their conduct in 
that Houſe, It certainly was diſorderly, to impute motives to 
any Member of Parliament for his conduct ; and it was obvious 
that it ought to be ſo, becaule, if the practice were admitted, the 
freedom of debate, and of parliamentary proceeding, would be 
undermined, and radically injured. | 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to animadvert on Mr. Grey's arguments, 
In the early part of his ſpeech, the Hon. Gentleman, he obſerv- 
ed, had ſtated, that the only anſwer to any doubt or ſcruple that 
could be ſuggeſted, as to the fact ſo often hinted at in the debate, 
was the Act of Parliament that had been read; and yet no ſooner 
had the Hon. Gentleman mentioned that as a ſufficient reply, than 
he had thought it proper to proceed at a conſiderable length to 
add other, and as he ſhould conceive much weaker arguments, 
certainly arguments much more injurious to the cauſe he meant 
to defend. Mr. Pitt, with great ſolemnity, animadverted on 
Mr. Grey's intemperance, and ſaid, he was perſuaded, had the 
Hon. Gentleman left the ſubject where he found it, he would 
have acted more judiciouſly, and in a manner which would not, 
he was ſure, have left him ſo much cauſe of regret that he had 
ſpoken at all. | 

Before he ſat down, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he 
would repeat the ſubſtance of his former arguments, from which 
no intemperance of injudicious friends of his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, no inapplicable argument, nor any ill-timed ex- 
preſſion of zeal, either real or pretended, ſhould induce him to 
depart. Mr. Pitt then diſtinctly declared, that it was a recollec- 
tion of all the circumitances of the cafe, of the. laws that were in 
being, the declaration that had been ſolemnly made in that Houſe 
two ſeſſions ago, as well as what had paſſed that day, that induced 
him to declare, that he did not ſee any ground on which there 
ought to be a public enquiry, and, therefore, he was willing to 
abide by the clauſe as it ſtood in the Bill, reſting upon the view, 
that he had ventured early in the converſation to take of the Bill, 
when he had ſtated his reaſons for ſo deciding in a ſort of temper, 
-which he could, not but conſider as much more becoming the 
nature of the ſubject, than that which had been betrayed by the 
other ſide of the Houſe, and eſpecially by the Hon. cr 
who ſpoke laſt, who, if he knew any thing on the caſe, by his 
declaration had confirmed, that whatever he ſaid was unnecellary 
to be ſaid, and being declared with ſo much heat, was liable to ſome 
queſtion, Therefore it was, that he had, in the beginning of his 
- ſpeech declared, that the Hon. Gentleman, in a moment of re- 
flection, 
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flection, would regret having taken any part in the converſation 


upon the clauſe. 


Mr. Rolle ſaid, the aſſertion of the Hon. Gentleman who fat 
down laſt but one, had, in ſome degree, confirmed the declara- 
tion of the Right Hon. Gentleman, who had two ſeſſions ago 
declared, that no ſuch event as that he meant to guard againſt, 
had taken place, | 

Mr. Dundas apologized to the Houſe, for having rather irre- 
gularly called for the Queſtion, when the Hon, — ſat 
down the ſecond time, but he had entertained hopes that the Com- 
mittee in general would, on motives of common prudence and 
delicacy, have concurred in putting an end to the diſcuſſion at 
that period; things ſince had, however, taken a very different 
turn, and arguments had been advanced that required ſome an- 
ſwer. When he heard that a recent Act of Parliament was the 
only reply fit to be given to queſtions of the deepeſt and moſt ſe- 
rious importance, he could not ſubmit, that a matter of ſuch mag- 
nitude ſhould reſt on ſuch a point, nor would he agree, that the 
effect of the Act of Settlement was virtually done away by a poſ- 
terior Act, which did not ſpecifically repeal the claule in a ſta- 
tute, in which the conſtitution and the country were ſo deeply 
intereſted, as the Act of William and Mary, which had been al- 
luded to. As little was he willing to ſubmit, that the rumour 
alluded to, was a queſtion rather to be laughed at than argued. 
So, to ſtate it, ſure he was, was paying a bad compliment to his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, and reſting his cauſe on a 
weak and looſe foundation. | 

He was ready to ſay, that he diſbelieved the rumour, for other, 
and he conceived for better reaſons. He lamented, a thouſand 
and a thouſand times, the abſence of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
who had made that declaration two ſeſſions ago, which had de- 
cided his opinion at the time, and had fince continued to preſerve 
it hxed and unmoved. Moſt eſpecially did he regret the cauſe of 
that abſence ; not that he meant to ſay, that he was pleaſed to ſee 
ſo able a political general as the Right Hon. Gentleman, the 
leader of an adverſe party in that Houſe ; he knew his abilities, 
his judgment, and his knowledge of political tactics, too well to 
wy to have him at the head of an oppoſing corps, though he 
ad no ſcruple to ſay, he ſhould like, at all times, to ſee troops 
marſhalled and led on by an able and a ſkilful general; but he 
wiſhed for the Right Hon. Gentleman's preſence, becauſe he en- 
tertained ſo high an opinion of the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſin- 
cerity, that he was confident he would have come down to the 
Houſe, even at the riſque of his life, to have ſtated his ſentiments 
on the motion of the Right Hon. Gentleman behind him, if any 
thing had occurred to have induced him to alter the opinion, that 
he entertained, when the ſubject 40 been brought under diſcuſſion 
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on a former occaſion. On that opinion, ſolemnly delivered as it 
had been in that Houſe; Mr. Dundas ſaid, he perfectly relied, 
and, therefore, he was ready to ſay, he did not give the ſmalleſt 
credit to the rumours which had been ſo often referred to in the 
courſe of debate. 

The Hon. Gentlemen, on the other fide of the Houſe, ſeemed 
anxious to provoke a diſcuiſion of the whole ſubject ; he, for one, 
ſhould feel no delicacy in the world, but for a {ingle confidera- 


tion, and that was, becauſe wo perſons muſt neceſſarily be made 


the objects of the diſcuſſion. With regard to one of the high and 
reſpectable perſonages alluded to, he certainly ſhould feel but little 
difficulty, although no man felt more reſpect for that exalted per- 
ſonage than himſelf; but with regard to the other amiable cha- 
racter, he confeſſed, when that ſex came into queſtion in that 
Houſe, he knew not how to agitate a ſubject: of ſuch delicacy, 
He therefore wiſhed, at all times, to ſhut the door upon ſuch 
diſcuſſions. With regard to the Hon, Gentleman's argument, 
that he had a right to impute what motives he pleaſed to any 
Hon. Gentleman in that Houſe, ſurely the Hon. Gentleman was 
the laſt man living that ſhould uſe that ſpecies of reaſoning. Had 
the Hon. Gentleman forgot, that two ſeſſions ago, when a motion 
was agitated, that did appear to be a queſtion perſonally connected 
with one of the Hon, Gentleman's relations, [Lord IJ ankerville] 
and the motives for agitating ſuch a queſtion was talked of, as 
unworthy a Member of Parliament, the Hon. Gentleman had 
taken fire on the occaſion, and in terms of uncommon warmth 
and indignation, declared, that he deemed it diſorderly to impute 
any motives, other than good ones, to any Hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward any queſtion within thoſe walls. Mr. Dundas 
laid conſiderable ſtreſs on this fact, and concluding with hinting 
to Mr, Grey, that it would have ſhewn more prudence, and have 
better ſerved the cauſe, on the behalf of which he had exerciſed 
his zeal, if he had reſtrained that zeal, and taken no part in the 
debate of that day. 

Ar. Grey roſe again, and ſaid, he did not mean by making a 
ſpeech then, to lengthen the debate, he roſe merely to ſay, that 
fo far from feeling what the two Right Hon. Gentlemen had ſaid, 
he muſt feel, on ſober reflection, ſome portion of regret for the 
manner in which he had delivered his ſentiments ; he was, upon 
mature and cool reflection, ready to proſeſs himſelf happy for 
having ſo delivered his ſentiments, ſince they had drawn from the 
two Right Hon Gentlemen, expreſs declarations, that they nel- 
ther of them believed any thing of the reports ſo often alluded ta 
in the courſe of the debate, 

Mr. Grey repeated his reprobation of thoſe reports as falſe, 
libellous and calumnious. He admitted the juſtice of Mr, Dun- 


das's remark relative to Mr, Fox, and affured the . 
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that it was due to the character of his Right Hon. Friend to de- 
clare, that no conſideration of health, or any other circumſtance, 
would have prevented his attendance in his place, if he had not, 
at that moment, been fully ſatisfied, that what he had aſſerted on 
a former occaſion, was ſtrictly true. Had the cafe been other- 
wile, his Right Hon. Friend would, undoubtedly, have been pre- 
ſent, even at the riſque of his life. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he obſerved, had ſaid, that on cool reflection, he muſt 
feel ſome regret at what he had ſaid, and the other Right Hon, 
Gentleman had faid, that he was the laſt man living who ought 
to have imputed improper motives to the Hon. Gentleman who 
made the motion of amendment that day, becauſe the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ſaid, he took fire in a former ſeſſion, when im- 
proper motives had been talked of, relative to a motion that he 
had introduced. He admitted, Mr. Grey ſaid, that the fact was, 
as the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſtated it. He had not been a 
Member of that Houſe long, before the occaſion in queſtion had 
occurred, and he had felt his honour deeply wounded at an im- 
putation, which he felt to be ſo unmerited at the moment, but 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, at the head of his Majeſty's Ex- 
chequer, had ſoon reconciled himſelf to ſuch conduct, and, by 
his own practice, had taught him to believe, that it was the uſual 
practice of the Houſe, 

With regard to the Hon. Gentleman's virtuous motives, who 
had made the amendment, the Hon. Gentleman had, by his own 
conduct, provoked a proof of his intentions to be made, and 
forced him, among others, to urge him to come forward, with a 
full declaration of all he meant by his dark alluſions. Mr. Grey. 
ſaid, Mr. Dundas ſeemed to intimate, that he had hurt the Prince 


of Wales's cauſe by his indiſcretion; he thanked God, it was a 


cauſe ſo good in itſelf, that it could not be hurt by any man's in- 
diſcretion, If any man had a charge to make, he challenged that 
man to bring it forward. 

Sir Milliam Molefworth roſe again, and - apologized for the 
warmth with which he had called the Hon. Gentleman to order 
before, declaring, that he had ſo high a ſenſe of the goodneſs of 
the Hon, Gentleman's motives, who had propoſed the amend- 
ment, that he could not fit ſilent and hear thoſe motives im- 
peached. Sir William ſaid, he was always ſorry to differ from 
his Hon, Friend, but he muſt differ from him reſpecting the 
clauſe in the Bill, to which the propoſed amendment referred, be- 
cauſe, he was convinced, that the clauſe, as it ſtood, was an ade- 
quate proviſion for the ſecurity of Church and State, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover. Sir William added more ob- 
ſervations, but he delivered them in ſo low a tone of voice, that 
we did not diſtinctly hear them. | 
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At length Mr. Watſon put the Queſtion on Mr, Rolle's 
amendment, which was negatived without a diviſion, 


RESTRICTIONS RESPECTING THE CREATION OF PEERAGES, 


As ſoon as the clauſe on this topic had been read, 

Sir Fames Jobnſtone roſe and ſaid, he could not agree to this 
clauſe, becauſe he conſidered it as ſhutting the door of the Houfe 
of Lords againſt the Commons of Great Britain. Sir James 
thought the reſtriction ought to be in ſome ſort or other qualified. 
If the Regent were allowed to make but one Peer a year, he 
ſhould be ſatisfied ; but he could not agree that the other Houſe 
ſhould obtain an undue weight in the ſcale of the conſtitution, 
and that the heads of wealthy and reſpectable families, who had 
ſeats in that Houſe, ſhould be debarred from any chance of having 
the honours of the Peerage conferred on them, | 

Atr. Fallifje ſaid, he had refrained from ſtating his objections to 
the projects of the Right Hon. Geatleman, becauſe he was de- 
firous to fee the extent of his plan, and what limits he would 
place to his ambitious views. He had valued himſelf on the bold- 
neſs of his conduct; but he had overleaped the expectations of 
his moſt ſanguine admirers. He would not, he ſaid, now enter 
into any diſcuſſion of the ſubject at large (which he propoſed to 
do at a future opportunity), but he would confine what he had to 
ſay to the queſtion immediately before the Committee, The 
Royal Prerogative, of granting the higheſt honour and dignity 
that a ſubject could receive, was, perhaps, the very firſt privilege 
of the Sovereign, and was given for wiſe and beneficial pur- 
poles, for the advantage of the people, and thoſe who were the 
objects of Government, and for whoſe benefit all Government 
was erected, and not for any aggrandizement or benefit to the 
Governor. If prudently exerciſed, it was a power judiciouſſy 
placed; but ſhould, on ho account, be ſubject to poſitive and 
abſolute limitation. The defects ariſing from an injudicious or 
laviſh exerciſe of this power, was to increaſe, in too great a pro- 
portion, the ariſtocratic part of the conſtitution ;z but the limiting 
that prerogative, was to veit in one part of the legiſlature the 
whole legitlative capacity of the kingdom, The reaſons for the 
prerogative were two ; the one to enable the Sovereign to reward 
merit, and to beſtow favours on the deſerving ; the other, to pre- 
vent a combination in the Houſe of Peers, which might ſubvert 
the very exiſtence of Monarchy itſelf, If this power was well 
placed in the hands of the King, it muſt be ſo in the hands of 
the Regent; for miluſe of power was as liable to one man as to 
another. If the Miniſters of the King were cenſureable for ill 

advice, ſo were the Miniſters of the Regent; and if the Go- 
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vernment was intended to be well adminiſtered, it was as neceſ- 
ſary that this power ſhould be in the hands of one as of the other. 
Merit was liable to ariſe at all periods, and equally deſerved 
reward. | 

The Houſe of Peers were as ſubject to a combination, during 
a Regency, as at any other period, which required controul at 
all. There could, therefore, be no reaſon aſſigned for his limi- 
tation; the only excuſe was, that it was a temporary expedient, 
during the incapacity of the King. But why was merit to go 
unrewarded ? Or, why were the Peers to have a poſitive aſcen- 
dency over the other branches of the Legiſlature, during that 
interval? For no avowed reaſon ; but, in reality, to give to the 
Right Hon. Gentleman that power and influence, at which he 
had ſo long been aiming. Another indiſputable objection was, 
that no period was fixed when this limitation ſhould ceaſe. So 
that if his Majeſty lived for any period, however long, and his 
malady continued, the Peers might, in defiance of the other 
branches of the Legiſlature, ſhut their doors, and govern the 
country in any manner they thought proper. He therefore 

moved to limit this reſtraint for the term of one year. 
Lord North followed Mr. Jolliffe on the ſame ſide. His Lord- 
ſhip ſaid, this reſtriction, he underſtood, like all the others con- 
tained in the bill, was grounded on the probability of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſpeedy recovery. In debating the reſolutions, it had 
been admitted, that if the period antecedent to his Majeſty's re- 
covery ſhould unfortunately prove a long one, this rettriction, 
reſpecting the power of making Peerages, would be an improper 
one. It was exceedingly material, therefore, to look to- dates. 
The firſt of February, which was the time ſtated in the amend- 
ment, was almoſt a year from that day. It was two months fince 
they had firſt examined his Majeſty's Phyficians, and his Majeſty 
had been ill almoſt as long before. The period preſcribed by 
the amendment would be full fifteen months from the commence- 
ment of his Majeſty's illneſs, as laid before the Privy Council. 
He appealed, therefore, to the ſerious conſideration of the Com- 
mittee, whether this reſtriction did not tend to make the Houſe 
of Peers form too great a balance in the Conſtitution, to over- 
weigh that Houſe, and deſtroy the equipoiſe, which the Con- 
ſtitution had wiſely given to the three branches of the Legiſla- 
ture, His Lordſhip repeated his former argument, that if the 
clauſe paſſed without limitation, it would tempt the Houſe of 
Lords to retain the power it gave them, and to refuſe to part with 
it, when circumſtances might hereafter render it adviſeable to take 
off the reſtriction. By limiting the duration of the reſtriction to 
the firſt of February, he contended, that the Houſe would re- 
ſerve its own right to exerciſe its authority. If the King ſhould 
not then be recovered, they might reſume the conſideration, and 
ä continue 
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eontinue it for a longer tine, if they ſhould deem it to be ad. 
vifeable. Whereas, if they paſſed the reſtriction without any 
limitation, they would deprive themſelves of the power of exer- 
ciſing their oven diſcretion, and lay the Houſe of Commons at 
the mercy of the Houie of Lords. 

Mr. Iſaac Hatotins Browne ſaid, he ſhould vote againſt the 
amendment, although he had before voted for ſome limitation of 
this particular reſtriction, He ſaid, whenever the melancholy 
occaſion ſhould occur, that they ſhould find themſelves unfortu- 
nately obliged to conſider his Mzjeity's recovery improbable, he 
was ſure taey would all mect it with the extremeſt regret, and 
the moſt heartielt concern. It would, therefore, be too early to 
be a welcome occaſion, let the period be ever fo lengthened. At 
prefent, they felt ſome confolation under the calamitous circum- 
Rances of the country, from the aſſurances of his Majeſty's 
Phyſicians, that there was a ſtrong probability of his recovery, 
They ought, therefore, to allow time for that happy event to 
take place; and he ſhould think three years not too long a time, 
Two years, at leaſt, ought to be allowed ; and, therefore, as 
he did not conſider two years too ſhort a period, he certainly 
ſhould object to an amendment, which propoſed only one year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, he objected to the 
amendment on the {ame ground on which he objected, when the 
reſolution had been under diſcufſion in the Committee on the 
State of the Nation. The noble Lord had urged the ſame rea- 
fons againſt it, which he had then advanced, and which had then 
been anſwered ; and therefore he ſhould not repeat his arguments 
over again. With regard to the amendment, he thought one 
year too ſhort a time for 2 limitation, if a limitation of any par- 
ticular reſtriction were deemed neceſſary. Mr. Pitt agreed with 
the Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, that it was perfectly fair 
for thoſe gentlemen who had deemed ſome limitation neceſſary, 
to object to the amendment, as propoling a limitation of too 
thort a time. | 

Mr. Fitzherbert conſidered the bill as a bill that would make it 
impoſible for the Regent to carry on the government of the 
country, Our anceſtors, in framing the Conſtitution, had, he 
ſaic adopted three branches of the Legiſlature, each of which 
was to have a diſtinct and ſeparate power. He was, he declared, 
as unwilling to invade the rights of the Crown as of any other 
branch; but the bill took away the neceflary powers of the 
Crown, and provided a crippled and enfeebled Government. 
Mr. Fitzherbert alluded to the famous vote, © That the Influence 
of the Crown had increafed, was increaſing, and ought to be 
diminiſhed ;” and contended, that the prefent bill tended to 
diminiſh it fo totally, as to deſtroy its neceflary conſequence in 
the Conſtitution, | 
| | Mr, 
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Mr. Martin ſaid, he ſhould apprehend, that if, by the time 
mentioned in the amendment, his Majeſty's health {hould not be 
reſtored, there would be a very poor chance of his recovery, 
Much, therefore, as he wiſhed for his Majeſty's being capable of 

reſuming his Government, he ſhould vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Burke began a very long; able, and warm ſpeech, with 
declaritig, that he had always doubted the intentions of the pro- 

ofer of the reſolutions, when he got the Houſe to vote thoſe re- 
ſolutions. He had ſtated his fears at the time, and thoſe fears 
(that it was intended by prevailing on the two Houles of Parlia- 
ment previouſly to pledge themſelves, in order to force them to 
abandon their deliberate incapacity hereafter) were now fully 
verified. Jhe Right Hon. Gentleman had declared, that unleſs 
any thing new was ſtated, he would ſay no more upon the ſubject. 
One Right Hon, Gentleman lamented his Right Hon. Friend's 
abſence a thouſand times; Mr. Burke ſaid, he, comparatively, 
had reaſon to lament it ten thouſand times.” If the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had lamented the abſence of a General, the ableſt 
that ever conducted an oppofition army, What ought not this 
lamentation to be? The Right Hon. Gentleman had a high ſenſe 
of the Phalanx which he fought with. If he ran, he knew he. 
ran with Kings. He therefore, thought nothing of conquering 
their irregular army without their General to lead them. The 
Right Hon. Gentlemen, he faid, reminded him of Montecuculli, 
who, on the death of Marſhal T'urene, broke his ſtaff and faid 
he would fight no more, becauſe he had no enemy left that was 
worthy to cope with. Mr. Burke here, with that happy readi- 
neſs of memory which peculiarly diſtinguiſhes him, adverted to 
the period of hiſtory to which he alluded, and ſtated a variety of 
facts appoſite to his argument, declaring, that he wiſhed the Right 
Hon. Gentleman an happy retirement, conſcious as he was, that 
he was oppoſing an adverſary that could ruin him, and who choſe 
that day to conquer, as all good Generals would wiſh to do, 
without riſking a battle. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, whether he could produce any thing new or 
not, he ſhould certainly acquit his conſcience, and endeavour to 
do his duty. He deſired, in the firſt place, to be ſhewn, when in 
any Regency Bill, preceeding the preſent, there had been a limi- 
tation of Peerages ? He contended, that the preſent Iimitation 
muſt be propoſed, on a ſuſpicion that the Prince would abuſe 
his truſt, or that his Royal Highneſs's friends were ſuch men as 
were ſuſpicious, or from the affected motive that the King would 
be hurt, if, upon his recovery, he found a change of tables, 
chairs, and ſtools, about his perſon ; for it was not leſs abſurd to 
ſuppoſe one thing than the other. Mr. Burke, in order to ex- 
emplify his argument, that the King had, at various times, ſuf- 
jered different men, and at different periods, to increaſe the 

Peerage 
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Peerage, ran through a lift of the various adminiſtrations of late 
ears. | 
. He firſt mentioned Lord Rockingham, whoſe power, he ſaid, 
had been as large as his heart, and yet, when he poſſeſſed the 
wer a ſecond time, he uſed it with mildneſs. He, in this part 
of his ſpeech, ſuffered his warmth to hurry him into a violent in- 
vective againſt the ſupporters of the Bill. He imputed their in- 
fiſting on ſuch a Reſtriction, as that under conſideration, to the 
blackneſs of their hearts, and the rooted degree of their malig- 
nity. He charged every man who ſhould vote for the Reftric- 
tions, fully and explicitly with the worſt motives, becaule, he 
could not ſuppoſe they would vote without. With regard to the 
probable prodigal making of Peers, Mr. Burke faid, it was a 
flander. The motives could not be formed from the Prince, be- 
cauſe thoſe who aſcribed them, did not know him; it could not 
be from the men, becauſe their power had before been exerted 
without abuſe, The Duke of Portland, for inſtance, had often 
ferved his Majeſty; firſt as Lord Chamberlain, which place he 
filled with high honour ; then as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
laſtly, as firſt Lord of the Treaſury, and in each capacity, the 
noble Duke had acted to the fatisfaction of his Sovereign. Would 
it be e that his Majeſty could be pleaſed only by one 
rion * 

ka it be remembered how many, and how different the ſort 
of men, were that he had at different times favoured ? The Earl 
of Shelburne, who was, at one time, generally ſuppoſed to be 
diſliked by the King, and who was now in the woods, was, at a 
particular period, in favour. The Right Hon, Gentleman allo, 
who was once the laſt perſon likely to be in favour at Court, had 
fince been in favour, and had well repaid that favour ; why then 
was it to be ſuppoſed, that perſons who had been once in his Ma- 
jeſty's favour might not be fo again? There never had been ſo 
many Peerages made, Mr. Burke ſaid, as during the preſent Ad- 
miniſtration. He adverted to Mr. Rolle's declaration on a former 
occaſion, that there had been perſons created Peers during the 
preſent Miniſter's power, who were not fit to be his grooms, and 
made a variety of pertinent and pointed animadverſions upon it; 
and yet, he obſerved, that, at the ſame time, that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had made the largeſt uſe of this exerciſe of the Royal 
Prerogative, the Right Hon, Gentleman would not permit a tem- 

porary exerciſe of it, by the Miniſters of the Regent. 
If, therefore, the Committee put no period to the Reſtriction, 
Mr. Burke ſaid, it was directly againſt the Conſtitution, and he 
aſked if no great men in this kingdom exiſted worthy of being 
diſtinguiſhed, except thoſe whom the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had diſtinguiſhed? He contended, that this was an affront to the 


noble young men of the kingdom, and he put ſeveral caſes hy- 
pothetically 
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pothetically of young men of noble families fit to be made Peers. 
He took notice of the declaration of the Lord Chancellor in the 
Houſe of Lords, that the Prince ww indemnify himſelf by pro- 
miſes, which he conſidered as an affront to the law, the landed 
intereſt, and the nob/efſe of the Houſe of Commons. Mr. Burke 
went over Lord North's ground of argument, that the Reſtric- 
tion in queſtion would tend to ſupport the Houſe of Lords in a 
combination againſt the Crown, and to encourage a faction in 
that Houſe ; points which he urged with additional force of ar- 
ument. 6 | 

: In the courſe of his ſpeech, Mr. Burke more than once, by 
the vehemence of his manner, cauſed an expreſſion of laughter 
from the other ſide of the Houſe, on which occaſion he collected 
himſelf. with dignity, and repelled the ridicule. On one of theſe 
occaſions, he ſaid, gentlemen might laugh poor honeſty out of coun- 
tenance, but they would better prove their claim to reſpect by an- 
ſwering his arguments. He put it to their conſciences, when 
they conſidered what they were doing, whether they were acting 
juſtly, whilſt they were acting as they did; declaring that their 
conduct would only vex him, at the moment as any other inani- 
mate thing might, that come in his way, would do, without ſe- 
riouſly ditturbing his judgment, or affecting his mind. 

Mr. Thiſtlethwaite ſaid, he had not ſpoken his ſentiments be- 
fore, he therefore took the opportunity of declaring, that he 
highly applauded the conduct of the Right Hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that he had not ſhewed the leaſt diſreſpect to 
the Prince of Wales, and that there was, in his opinion, no 
foundation for the complaint of a crippled Regency, 

The Peerage Reſtriction was voted, 

At length, proceeding to the Reſtriction relative to Penſions, 
Reverſions, Otfices for life, &c. 

Lord North renewed his argument, that the King ought, og 
his recovery, to find himſelf in no worſe ſituation than before his 
illneſs, and that, therefore, although the Regent might be re- 
ſtrained from converting any place during pleaſure into a place 
for life, yet he ought to be enabled to grant places for life, as 
they fell in, His Lordſhip moved, as an amendment, to inſert 
words ſubſtantially, importing, that the Regent ſhould have no 
power to grant ſuch places for life, as were, on the firſt of No- 
vember lait, places during his Majeſty's pleaſure. 

After ſome converſation between the Maſter of the Rolls, Lord 
North, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the latter arranged 
the amendment, ſo as to make it fall in naturally with the con- 
ſtruction of the ſentences of the clauſe. | | 

Lord North returned his thanks to the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man for his arrangement, and the queſtion on the amendment 
was put, and negatived, 5 

Lord 
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Lord North next ſuggeſted the propriety of an amendment, 
grounded on the probable circumſtance of the Regent's having 
occaſion to appoint a Lord Chancellor, or a Lord Keeper, In 
that caſe, the Regent muſt neceſſarily look to high ſituations in 
the law, or to Barriſters in great practice; and as the place of a 
Lord Chancellor was precarious, from its being a political ſitua- 
tion, it could not be expected that any man would quit the 
bench, or the bar, without ſome ſecurity in cafe of diſmiſſion. 
from the office of holding the Great Seal, &, His Lordfhip 
enlarged much upon this point. He obſerved, that Judges held 
their offices quamdirn ſe bene geſſerint, and that the place of a Lord 
Chancellor was properly during pleaſure. What, therefore, he 
faid, could induce a Judge, who held his office for life, or a bar- 
riſter, who might get irom hfe to ſeven thouſand a year by his 
practice, to quit either, for the Great Seals, which he might not, 
perhaps, hold for a fortnight, unleſs ſome ſecurity was afforded him, 
by a reverſionary office? He reminded the Committee, that the 
avowed principle on which it was declared a Regent ought to be 
appointed was, that he ſhould chufe his political ſervants, and, ſurely, 
it would be admitted, that a Lord Chancellor was as eſſential a 
political fervant, as any other whatever. He declared, therefore, 
that he had prepared ſome words to come in by way of addition to 
the clauſe, but he did not think that a ſufficient ſecurity, becauſe, 
in caſe a place of reverſion was given to a Lord Chancellor, upon 
either reſignation or di{miffion, the perſon who had held the 
Seals, might be a conſiderable time without any proviſion. He, 
therefore, meant to move a clauſe, (which he was aware, mutt 
be propoſed at the end of the Bill, but which he thought it fair 
to ſtate then, as it made an eſſential part of the conſideration) that 


the Regent ſhould be empowered to grant ſuch perſon accepting 


the office of Lord Chancellor a floating penſion of 2700). a year. 
His JLordſhip explained, that the reaſon of his taking the parti- 
cular ſum of 2700]. a year, was, becauſe that was the ſum allotted 
by Mr. Burke's Bill, for the reform of the Civil Lift, to Tellers 
of the Exchequer, in lieu of their emoluments heretofore, This, 
his Lordſhip ſaid, was a leſs ſum than any lawyer and barriſter of 
reat buſineſs muſt quit, when he accepted the place of Lord 
hancellor. His Lordſhip added ſome further remarks illuftra- 
tive of his firſt amendment, and the clauſe that he meant in a ſub- 
ſequent ſtage of the buſineſs to move; he concluded with intreat- 
ing, that although it was, as he well knew, a ſmall irregularity, 
that both the one and the other might be read, as they made a 
part of the ſame object, | 
The amendment, and the intended clauſe, were accordingly 
read by the Chairman. | 
Mr. Burke roſe immediately, and made a ſhort ſpeech in re- 


lation to his own Bill, the obje& of which he complained, had 
| been 
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heen fruſtrated by the conduct of thoſe who had acted on a dif- 
ferent ſyſtem. ; 

The Marquis of Graham objected to the amendment, and to 
the clauſe, becaule, he conceived, they tended to give the Regent 
a power beyond any that the Crown enjoyed. His Lordſhip very 
neatly and nervouſly explained the principles on which he ground- 
ed his opinion. | | 

"he Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he believed it was not 
parliamentary to diſcuſs, whether there was a certainty of finding 
a ſucceſior to the noble and learned Lord, who now held the 
Great Seals; he hoped, ſo unfottunate a circumitance as the 
country's being in danger of being deprived of the aſſiſtance of ſo 
able a Miniſter was not likely to happen; certain he was, a fit 
ſucceſſor could not eaſily be found. When this matter had been 
alluded to by the Right Hon. Gentleman, who was abſent, he 
had fairly ftated what he thought to be the fact, that there ought 
to be the means of inducing a perſon fit to hold the office to take 
the Great Seal. He was of the fame opinion {till, but he did 
not conceive the Houſe ought to anticipate ſuch a vacancy, and 
to provide for it before it happened, 25 

With regard to the ſum of 2700l. a year, as the amount of a 
floating penſion to provide for the perſon who might be diſmiſſed 
from the Great Seal, he thought it a fair propoſal; but he ob- 
jected to its being adopted as part of the preſent Bill, becauſe he 
deemed it both premature and unneceſſary. Whenever the oc- 
hon occurred, a Bill might be brought in to provide for it, and 
he ſaw not the ſmalleſt objection that could be made to it; but if 
they agreed to it now, they would ſeem to anticipate a declaration 
of an opinion, that the Regent mult neceſlarily have a new 
Chancellor, an event which, he was perſuaded, would be ſeriouſly 
lamented by the country. ; 

Lord North faid, he hoped, with the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
that there might be no occalion ; but he mult fay, that if the 
power was not put into the Regent's hands, they receded from 
their declaration of giving the Regent the power of chuſing his 
political ſervants. His Lordſhip argued and maintained this 
point very ably, contending, that if, upon a vacancy of the 
(Great Seal, the matter was to be debated again in the Houſe of 
Commons, it was breaking the corner- ſtone of the plan, the 
foundation of which was, that the Regent, and not the Parlia- 
ment, ſhould have the choice of his political ſervants. | 

Ihe Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, and perſiſted in his 
argument, that the amendment was not neceſſary, as no objec- 
tion could be made, when the occalion to apply to Parliament 
thould be neceſſary. | 

Lord North role again, and contended, that it was and had 
deen uſual for Parliament to interfere with Miniſtry holding their 


places, 


| 


| 
| 
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places, by addreſſing the Crown to remove certain Miniſters 
from its Councils, but it had never gone ſo far as to adviſe the 
Crown to appoint A. B. or C. D. Miniſters, and that he con- 


tended would, in effect, be the conſequence of not adopting his 


amendment. 

Mr. Sheridan, with great wit and acuteneſs, argued, that 
what had fallen from the Right Hon. Gentleman amounted to a 
declaration, that he conſidered the preſent Lord Chancellor as 
thinking ſo highly of the ſucceſſors of the exiſting Miniſters, 
that he was willing to remain in office, notwithſtanding his pre- 
ſent co-partners were diſmiſſed. ; 

He conſidered the Right Hon. Gentleman's conduct as a de- 
fign to ſmooth the way to the Lord Chancellor's retreat, when 
neceſſary, and as providing for adding that noble Lord's ſtrength, 
as long as he did remain in office, to that fortreſs, which Mr, 
Sheridan faid, he had before deſcribed as the place of ſtrength, 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman had provided for his own re- 
treat. While the Right Hon. Gentleman dwelt ſo pathetically 
on his own departure, he ſeemed to have little pity for the fitua- 


tion of the Chancellor, who he would ſtill leave to the fury of 


his probable ſucceſlors, who were to form a deſperate confede- 
racy. The Chancellor, perhaps, would be perfectly content to 
unite in the confederacy, but the refined ſentiments of the Hon, 
Gentleman's legal colleagues might prevent them from forming 
ſuch a factious connection. In this caſe the Regent would be 
greatly perplexed ; for how could he find a ſubſtitute for the 
learned Maſter of the Rolls? or the Attorney or Solicitor Ge— 
neral, ſhould they reſign, when he is deprived of all means of 
rewarding them for their eminent ſervices? For theſe reaſons, 
he thought the Hon. Gentleman and his friends ſhould cheerfully 
agree to the amendment. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied, that he ſaid any thing 
of the Chancellor's or his own removal; he knew it would be 
difficult to find a man of the upright conduct and manly integrity 
of the Lord Chancellor to fill his place, in caſe of vacancy. As 
to announcing his own departure, he denied it; he did not fore- 
fee the event, and ſhould therefore think himſelf preſuming to 
to have hinted even at that circumſtance. When it ſhould hap- 
pen, he mult ſurely take his leave of the Houſe for the honour- 
able ſupport which he had received, during his continuance in 


- office. He could not then fay what he felt on contemplating that 


independent ſupport, with which he had been honoured—and 


; when he was to make his departure, he would feel an additional 


conſolation in finding, that he had to take leave of thoſe, whoſe 
conduct, in the public ſervice, was univerſally admitted, and 
admired, and who manifeſted a confidence in him, which was 
the higheſt panegyric.on his character. uh 
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he had propoſed on Saturday, were, becauſe he conſidered the 


_ circumſtance would be improper, he wiſhed to guard againſt any 


183 


Me. Sheridan congratulated the Miniſters on the warmth and 
vociferation with which his friends had cheered his laſt declara- 
tion. It was to be obſerved, however, that it was a declaration 
announcing his hopes of remaining in office, which accounted 
for thoſe exulting cheers.—As to the ſpeech which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman would make, it he were to quit office, he had 
not the leaſt doubt but that it would be a very fine one. He 
truſted, however, that when the hour came, when he was to 
make his FINAL PANEGYRIC on himſelf, that there would be 
found thoſe who would not flinch from meeting the diſcuſſion of 
the whole of his miniſterial life, from his firſt creeping into of- 
fice, to the bold ſtand he now made to keep forcible poſſeſſion of 
it; and to unmalk the deluſions he had practiſed on Parliament 
and the public. 
M.. Browne ſpoke againſt the amendment. The amendment 
was negatived. 

The Chairman reported progreſs, and the Committee aſked 
leave to fit again on Monday ; leave granted, 

The Houle adjourned at eleven o'clock to Monday. 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY q, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ROYAL WMARBR-IaGKE 


Mr. Rolle roſe, and ſaid, before they moved the ordep of the 
day, he deſired to call the attention of the Houſe to a paper, that 
he held in his own hand, and which he would read to the Houſe ; 
Mr. Rolle then read it as follows: | 

„Mr. Grey was very ſevere upon Mr. Rolle; without any 
< reſervation whatever, he charged the mover with motives de- 
void of honour and principle—tuch as no hone/t man would 
dare to do, or could juſtify.” 

Mr. Rolle ſaid, his motives for moving the amendment, that 


clauſe in the Bill did not attach to certain caſes that might poſ- 
ſibly happen. He ſaw no ſtatute or Act of Parliament that 
guarded againſt the previous marriage of the Regent, as ſuch a 


ſuch poſſible caſe. The preſent Bill, he conceived, would be 
an Act of Parliament which did attach to a Regent's Mar- 
riage. He had wiſhed, therefore, by eſtabliſhing a precedent to 
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guard againſt the poſſibility of any future miſconception on the 
fubject. His principal object was, to ſupport the Houle of 
Brunſwick, and to give the Prince, for whom he entertained a 
ſincere reſpect, an opportunity of clearing up all doubts. When 
the Hon. Gentleman oppoſite to him, had uſed violent epithets 
in the courſe of his ſpeech as imputable to his motives, he had 
not thought he was ſerious, but. attributed them merely to the 
heat of debate; if, upon cool reflection, the Hon.- Gentleman 
ſhould perſiſt in thoſe declarations, he ſhould think them as un- 
candid and illiberal, as they were unjuſt, ; 
Mr. Grey was upon his legs, but was interrupted by M. 
Speaker, who ſaid, it was with much pain that he had liſtened to 
the Hon. Gentleman, .but he had really imagined, from what 
he had ſaid in the early part of his ſpeech, that he meant to have 
concluded with ſome Motion. Nothing could be much more 
diſorderly, than for any Member to allude to what had paſſed in 
debate on a former day, but it was moſt diforderly to make, 
what appeared in a newſpaper, the ſubject of debate in that 
Houſe. He begged, therefore, not a ſyllable more might be ſaid, 
reſpecting what had fallen from the Hon. Gentleman. | 

Mr. Rille was proceeding to declare that his only motives 
were | 8 
When Alderman Newnham interrupted him by obſerving, that 
if one Gientlemam had been heard, he hoped another would be 
permitted to be heard, | | 

The Speaker inſiſted, that ſuch a diſorderly converſation ſhould 
not continue. LE 


REGEN CY BILL 


The Oancellor of the Exchequer, therefore, called for the order 
of the day, which having been read accordingly, and Alderman 
Watſon having taken his ſeat at the table, 

The twelfth claufe was read by the Clerk, 1 

Mr. Dempfler ſaid, he found, by that clauſe, the Prince of 
Wales was not to have any thing to do with the perſonal eſtate 
of his Majeſty, he begged to know, who was to have any thing 
to do with it? | | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the queſtion the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had put was, whether there was a poſitive pro- 
viſion, in anſwer to which he declared there was, but they knew 
nothing of that perſonal property. He knew not where it was, 
but if the King poſſeſſed it, it muſt be in the hands of a truſtee. 

Mr. Auſtrutber roſe next, and deſired to know, who thoſe - 
truſtees were, The property might be ſquandered away. They 
did not know to whom to apply, or if they did, they might not 

be able to get at it. If.they took care that the ſon ſhould not 
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embezzle that property, h they ought to take care alſo that nobody 


elſe ſhould. Mr. Anſtruther ſaid, he ſhould propoſe a clauſe, 


| appointing the Princes of the Blood, the Lord Chancellor, and 


the principal Judges, he meant the Chief Juſtices of the Courts' 
of King's Bench and Common Pleas, truſtees. | : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, as it was a ſeparate 
clauſe, it had better be offered at the end of the Bill. 

Mr. Anſtruther acceded to the propoſition, 

The thirteenth clauſe was read, and carried without any ob- 
ſervation. | | | 

The fourteenth elauſe ; providing for the payment of his Ma- 
jeſty's houſehold, under the direction of her Majeſty, being read, 

Sir Fames Erſkine oppoſed it, as granting larger powers than 
were neceſſary to be granted; and conſidered, that the expence 
of the houſehold might be much decreaſed, 5 | 

The Chancellor 1 Excheguer ſaid, that ſome circumſtances, 
ariſing from his Majeſty's ſituation, rather tended to increaſe 


than diminiſh the expence of ſome parts of the houſehold. 


Mr. Sheridan objected to the clauſe as wholly unneceſſary, 
and as tending to create a double government of the houſehold, 
in the Queen, and in the Treaſury. EG 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that there would be 
no double government, the Treaſury having nothing more to do 
w_ the houſehold by the preſent clauſe, than to iſſue the ſums 
ordered, | | 

Mr. Burke objected to the clauſe, as tending to the ſubverſion 
of the privileges of the Act of Eſtabliſhment of the Civil Lift; 
and as tending, likewiſe, to the ſubverſion of œconomy, and 
calculated only for the purpoſe of providing for a favourite and 
neceſſary corps. | | | 

| The Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated to the Committee, 
that Meſſengers were attending from the Lords, and for the pur- 
poſe of receiving the meſſage, moved, that the Committee ſhould 
report progreſs, | | | 

This being immediately agreed to, the Houſe was reſumed, 
and the Meſſengers called in, | 


MkEssAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


The Lords had commanded the Meſſengers. to acquaint the 
Houſe of Commons, that they would proceed further in the trial 
of Warrea Haſtings, Eſq. on Monday next. | fo 

The Meſſengers being withdrawn, Mr. Burke informed the 
Houſe, that he underſtood a Petition had been delivered by Mr. 


Haſtings to the Lords, ſetting forth, that he had expended al- 


ready, in the courſe of the trial, 30,0001, and prayed their Lord- 
„ ſmips 
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ſhips to proceed with all ſpeed to his trial. Mr. Burke expreſſed 
his readineſs to proceed as ſpeedily as poſſible to the iſſue of that, 
on which he conſidered his honour to be moſt ſolemnly pledged. 
He remarked, that the ſum expended by the public, in the courſe 
of the trial, was much leſs than had been ſtated to have been ex- 
pended by Mr. Haſtings, and concluded by obſerving, that he 
underſtood their Lordſhips only meant the trial ſhould ſtand for 
IGOR, pro forma, but that they did not intend to go into it on 
Z | | | 
; The Houſe again reſolved itſelf into a Committee on the ad- 
egg debate on the 14th clauſe, Brook Watſon, Eſq. in the 
chair. 
A ſhort converſation enſued upon the clauſe, in which Mr. 
Pitt, Mr, Sloper, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Powys, the 
Attorney General, Sir James Erſkine, and Lord North, took part, 
Ar. Powys moved, that the clauſe be poſtponed, in which 
motion he was ſupported by Lord North, upon the ground of 
the propriety of deciding upon a ſubſequent clauſe firſt, which 
1 was the baſis of the preſent. © 
i The motion being perſiſted in, the Committee divided, 
* Ayes 3 F 
| | Noes 132 


| TE Majority 45 againſt its being poſtponed. 
The clauſe was then put, and carried without a diviſion. 
A The fifteenth clauſe was put, and carried without any conver- 
tion, ; 
Tue ſixteenth clauſe, relative to the privy purſe of his Majeſty, 
was next propofed, which was oppoled by Mr. Dempſter, Sir 
Milliam Cunynghame, Mr, Burke, Sir William Moleſworth, and 
Mr. Sheridan; and ſupported by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Dundas, Sir Fames Fohnſtone, and Sir Benjamin Hammett. 
It was oppoſed upon the ground of the impropriety of refuſing 
to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, who was to ſupport 
the dignity of the Crown, the power over the privy purſe, 
amounting to 60,0001. per annum, out of which, by the clauſe, 
was to be taken 16,000l. and given to her Majeſty, for purpoſes 
unknown to Parliament, and the remainder to be improperly 
locked up from the Prince, and to be left, in caſe of his Majelty's 
indiſpoſition continuing, to the diſpoſition of Parliament. | 
It was ſupported upon the propriety of continuing his Ma- 
jeſty's benefactions, and on the impropriety of ſeizing, the mo- 
ment of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, to ſtrip him of his property. 
The 16,000). which had been ſaid to be given to her Majeſty, for 
_ purpoſes unknown to Parliament, was explained in the following 
manner; 12,000]. was given to pay an eſtabliſhed liſt of chari- 
ties, ſettled by his Majeſty; and the remaining 490001, was -» 
; SB | | enable 
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1 
enable her Majeſty to continue his Majeſty's benefactions to 
thoſe perſons WhO were not on the liſt, but who, the knew, re- 
ceived charity of his Majeſty to that amount. FE: 

Sir Milliam Moleſtuorth was willing to agree to the ſum pro- 
poſed, to be taken from the money of his Majeſty's privy purſe, 
that was appropriated to the charities mentioned; but not think- 
ing it proper that the remainder ſhould be kept from the Prince, 
he moved, as an amendment, to add the words, “ and that the 
« remainder ſhall be paid over to the Treaſurer of the privy 
„ purſe of the Regent. | 3 


Upon this amendment the Committee divided. 


Ayes 101 
Noes 156 
Majority 55 againſt the amendment. 


The Salicitor General propoſed an amendment, which was 
agreed to, and the clauſe was carried without any further obs 
jection, | 
, The ſeventeenth clauſe was next read, veſting in her Majeſty 
the care of the King's perſon, and the government of the 
houſehold. 

Mr. Pawys objected to that part of the clauſe which gave her 
Majeſty power over the houſehold, he condemned it as a diviſion 
of power with the executive authority, which was unjuſtifiable 
and inadmiſſible ; the power given her Majeſty over the houſe- 
hold, and the clauſe reſtraining the Regent from creating Peers, 
gave a dangerous controul over the two Houſes, and the Coun- 


try, which was put into irreſponſible hands. After arguing upon 


the miſchiefs that might reſult from ſuch a meaſure, he con- 
cluded by moving an amendment to the preamble of the clauſe, 
leaving it open for future reviſion, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed to the amendment, 
and ſaid, in the courſe of the whole buſineſs before the Houſe, 
one of the. principles he had ever invariably maintained was, that 
the whole of the Bil ought to be kept open, and ſubject to the 
future reviſion, and alteration of Parliament. 

The queſtion on the amendment being put, and agreed to, it 
was inſerted in the clauſe. 

Sir Peter Burrell ſpoke againſt the latter part of the clauſe, 
the patronage given by which, he ſaid, was ſo looſely expreſſed, 
that it was impoſſible to aſcertain the amount of it, and of which, 
he conceived, the Houſe ought to be acquainted, previous to 
their adopting the clauſe, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer acquainted the Hon. Baronet, 
that the whole amount of the ſalaries of the houſehold, from the 
great officers at the head of the different departments, down to 
the maſt menial ſervants in any of the palaces, or the ſtables, 

DE was 


1 
was no more than 100, oool. per annum; out of that ſum there 
was no more than about 30, oool. received for ſalaries by Mem- 
bers of the two Houſes of Parliament; there were ſeven in the 
Houſe of Commons, whoſe falaries amounted to about 400cl. 
and eighteen Lords in the other Houſe, whoſe ſalaries amounted 
to about 26,0001. Such influence, he ſaid, was not, in his opi- 
nion, likely hereafter to preclude any reviſion, or neceſſary alter- 
tion in the ſyſtem propoſed for the preſent emergency. | 
Sir Peter Burrell returned his thanks to the Right Hom. Gen- 
tleman, for his clear and explicit explanation. | 
Lord North ſaid, notwithſtanding all that had been faid, he 
did not ſee that it was a ſelf-evident propoſition, that all the of- 
ficers of the houſehold muſt be made ſubject to the controul and 
nomination of the Commuttee of the King. He denied that it 
was a ſelf-evident propoſition, nor could he conceive that the 
ueen ought to have any power or controul over any officers of 
the houſehold, excepting only ſuch of thoſe officers, as were, 
from their ſituations in the houſehold, obliged to attend upon the 
King's perſon. The reſt of the officers, who could be of no 
fervice to the King's perſon, ought not, in his opinion, to be * 
under the controul of the Committee of the King, but ought to 
be annexed to the King's repreſentative, the perſon who actually 
exerciſed the Royal Authority. Why could not the Right Hon. 
Gentleman try to ſeparate the houſehold ? To ſeparate the regal 
office from the Royal Prerogative ſeemed a difficult point, but to 
ſeparate .the grooms, the equerries, and the pages, from the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and the Maſter of the 
Horſe, had been deemed almoſt impracticable, and yet it was of 
the utmoſt conſequence, He afked, which of the two evils was 
the greateſt, and which was of the moſt conſequence, and eſta- 
bliſhed the worſt precedent ? The ſeparating of the houſehold, or 
the withholding from the Regent the ſource of that general in- 
Auence, which the Conſtitution had deemed neceſſary to be given 
to the Crown and to the executive power of the country. That 
gencral influence, without which the Crown could not exercile 
its duties. In all general influence there was neceſſarily, his 
Lordthip faid, a degree of parliamentary and political influence ; 
but he ſaw no harm in that, and yet that influence was treated 
as of very little conſequence. The Right Hon. Gentleman had 
acknowledged, that eighteen Peers of Parliament belonged to 
the houſehold; did Gentlemen conſider, that eighteen Peers 
voting on one fide, made the difference of thirty-ſix on a divi- 
fion, and was that nothing? He did not ſay a bad uſe would be 
made of that influence, but the withholding it from the perſon 
xerciſing the Royal Authority was contrary to the principles of 
the Confliturloh. But it had been ſaid, it would be a comfort 
to a King to ſee his houſehold about him; for his part, IS 
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ſhip declared, he could ſee no comfort that could derive to his 
Majeſty, during his illneſs, by having this power of his, repre- 
ſentative veſted in other hands. Who would ſay that his Ma- 
jeſty himſelf, when he recovered, would not revolt at ſuch a 
principle! He had not heard what ſingle royal duty was not ex- 
pected from the Regent, if, therefore, the Regent was to con- 
tinue charged with the whole duties of a King, why was he to 
be curtailed in his prerogatives. The conſequences of intro- 
ducing ſuch a new principle into the Conſtitution, might, when 
his Majeſty ſhould be reſtored, diſturb the peace of his reign. 
The Conſtitution annexed all the power of the Royal Preroga- 
tives to the Crown, becauſe all the power was neceſſary. If it 
were not neceſſary, it was too much, and if too much, it was 
pernicious, and ought to be aboliſhed. Might not, at a future 
period, that Queſtion be agitated in reſpect to the power of the 
Crown? Might they not reaſon thus, and ſay, what is gained 
from the Crown is gained to the people? No, his Majeſty would 
ſay, © the Conſtitution gave me all the prerogatives, and my 
government cannot ſtand without them.” They might then 
anſwer as the Right Hon, Gentleman anſwered now. „Let 
your Majeſty's Miniſters act rightly, and they would not want 
this patronage.” With regard to the perſons holding the great 
offices in the houſehold at preſent, was it 1 that their loſs 
would be irreparable? Would it be a great public misfortune for 
them to be changed, that they were to have their places ſecured 
to them ? He did not mean to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of the preſent 
officers of the houſehold, but he was confident, that there might 
many be found among the young nobility, many qualified to fill 
every one of their places. 

What were the qualifications to make an officer of the Court ? 
—Good manners, politeneſs, breeding, and ſome degree of per- 
ſonal dignity; to fill an office about the Court, it was not 
neceſſary to ſerve an apprenticeſhip to it, like as to an art or a_ 
craft, An officer of the Court, might be ſaid, generally ſpeak» 
ing, to be like a poet naſcitur non fit. His ſituation might pro- 
ceed oftencr from his birth than his education. There were 
therefore, many perſons capable of it, and as to the change of 
the houſehold giving his Majeſty ain, when he recovered, if it 
ſhould give him a moment's uneaſineſs, it could be remedied im- 
mediately, No miſchief could poſſibly ariſe from it, 

His Lordſhip purſued this train of reaſoning for ſome time, 
and at length addreſſing the Chairman by name, faid, © You, 
Mr, Watſon, as a man who have been engaged in mercantile 
and commercial concerns, have often heard, no doubt, of a 
maxim of trade, which J heard of early in life; it was this: take 
care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themſelves, The 
meaning, his Lordſhip ſaid, he conceived was, take care of ſmall 
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things, and 2 will enable you to ſecure the greater objects. 
But it was ſaid, it would ſecure the ſervices of the preſent Mi- 
niſters. That was undoubtedly a great object, but even gold 
might be bought too dear; and if a great rule of government 
was to be ſacrificed to any Miniſters, he ſhould be of opinion, 
that Parliament and the public paid a very dear price for them. 
His Lordſhip concluded with declaring, that he had delivered his 


firm teſtimony againſt the idea of its being right, to ſeparate this 


patronage of the houſehold from the perſon that held the ſitua- 
tion of the King. | | | 

Mr. Grofvenor approved of the clauſe, declaring, that the 
greater part of the noble Lord's argument went to oppoſing the 
whole of the clauſe ; the noble Lord had ſaid, all the powers of 
the Crown were neceſſary; he admitted it was true that they 
were ſo, but the Committee ought to remember, that they were 
not going to make a King but a Regent. Mr. Groſvenor de- 
clared he had very deliberately conſidered the whole of the ſyſ- 


tem contained in the Bill, and was convinced, that the entire 
conduct of the Right Hon. Gentleman, and every part of his 


ſyſtem, had been wiſe, diſtin, diſcreet, prudent, and loyal. 
Had there remained in his mind any doubt upon either, that 
doubt would have been effectually removed by a ſpeech, which 
he had heard from a Right Hon, Gentleman, who filled the 
chair, and who had, on one of the days in the Committee on 
the State of the Nation, delivered his ſentiments from the Trea— 
ſury Bench. Sounder argument and better reaſoning, Mr. 
Groſvenor declared, he had never heard from any Member of 
that Houſe. Every ſentence the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
delivered, tended to ſtrengthen and confirm him in the opinion, 
that, the ſteps taken by the two Houſes, in the arduous con- 
juncture, occaſioned by his Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs, were 
Jegal and conſtitutional. | 

General Norton deſired, in a few plain words, to ſhew, why 
the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, and the Maſter of the 
Horſe, with the Lords of the Bedchamber, were the political 
ſervants of the Crown, and not the mere domeſtics of the King. 
The General ſtated the nature of their duties, which chiefly 
conſiſted in making a part of the pageantry that ſurrounded the 


King on public occaſions. He declared, he thought thoſe great 


officers, under the preſent unfortunate circumſtances of his Ma- 
jeſty, contributed neither to the ſervice nor to the comfort of 
the Sovereign, becauſe they could have nothing to do near him. 


If it could be proved, that they could, in any ſhape, add to his 


eaſe, or afford his Majeſty the ſmalleſt degree of comfort, he 
was ſure the public would chearfully be at the expence of pro- 
viding a new houſehold for the Regent, | * | 
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Mr. Wilbraham obſerved, that it had been well ſaid by a 
Right Hon. Gentleman laſt Friday, that the whole Houſe of 
Brunſwick were excluded from the preſent Bill. It was, he ſaid, 
a moſt unaccountable excluſion. He declared he ſaw no reaſon 
why her Majeſty ſhould be the ſole Commzttce of the King's per- 
ſon, He thought, that the Prince ought to have been joint 
Committee with her Majeſty, and that would have removed 
much of the objection that the clauſe was liable to. But if it were 
deemed improper, that the Prince of Wales ſhould have any 
ſhare in the cuſtody of his Majeſty's perſon, what had the Duke 
of York done, that he ſhould not have been named jointly with 
her Majeſty ? He aſked, whether the Duke of York had given 
ſuch proofs of his want of zeal for his father, or ſuch proofs of 
his want of filial affection, that he deſerved to be paſſed by. 
Mr. Wilbraham alſo aſked, why the two brothers of the King, 
the Dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland had been wholly un- 
noticed in the Bill? he ſpoke particularly of the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, who he deſcribed as having withdrawn himſelf from the 
politics and pleaſures of this diſſipated town, and given way, in 
ſecluſion and in private, to the aMiction with which his Royal 
Highneſs's mind was overwhelmed, in conſequence of the me- 
lancholy malady with which his Royal Brother was afflicted. 

Mr. Keene ſaid, the noble Lord in the blue ribband had fo ably 
argued againſt the clauſe, that he had left him but little to ſay on 
the ſubject. Mr. Keene ſtated the number of officers in the 
houſehold, declaring, that they amounted to nearly one hundred 
and fifty; that many of them had places from eight to twelve 
hundred a year, up to ſixteen and eighteen hundred a year; that 
ſeveral had places of four and five hundred a year, and more ſtill 
from ſixty pounds a year to a hundred, a hundred and fifty and 
two hundred. He ſpoke alſo of the influence ariſing from other 
circumſtances in the houſehold, and particularly exemplified the 
duty and the patronage of the Lord Chamberlain, in order to 
prove, that he was an officer of ſtate, and an officer poſſeſſing 
great weight and influence, When a foreign miniſter left this 
country, he ſtated what the Lord Chamberlain's duty was, and 
in a variety of other inſtances, thereby proving, that he was an 
officer abſolutely neceſlary ro be about the perſon of the King, 
or his Repreſentative. Among the inſtances of his patronage, 
he ſpoke of the appointing the King's Chaplains, -a favour 5 
conferred on Members of that Houſe, by the nomination of their 
friends and relations, &c. &c. the appointment of the Exche- 
quer Officers, the Yeoman of the Guard, the Gentlemen 
Uſhers, and many other deſcriptions of perſons. "at 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe to fay a few words to 
what the Hon, Gentleman had ſaid, and which would, he ſtated 
alſo, comprize an anſwer to what the noble Lord had ſaid 2-3 
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merly, and had then repeated. Did Gentlemen really think, 
that they could not inveſt the Regent with Royal Dignity, but 
by depriving the King of every fort of dignity whatever! The 
grounds of objection to the clauſe were now ſtated to be, that of 
parliamentary influence, a ground, which we would venture: to 
fay it, was wholly unuſal to take broadly and openly in that 
Houſe, becauſe, whatever might have been Gentlemen's private 
opinions reſpecting that peculiar kind of influence, it never had 
been avowed to be neceſſary to government, till the Lords had 
thought proper to avow it that day. 85 

When it was ſaid, that it was neceſſary to keep up the ſtate 
and ſplendour of the Regent, by decorating him with thoſe ex- 
ternal marks of the Royal Dignity, ought not the King's dig. 
nity, to be kept by ſuch marks? Ought they, in the earlieſt mo- 
ments of his Majeſty's illneſs, to be eager to ſtrip him of every 
mark of dignity, in order to deck out the Regent with unneceſ- 
fary powers? Mr. Pitt contended, that they ought not, but it 
was their duty to manifeſt that they had not forgot the reſpect 
and reverence to a Sovereign, who had, throughout his reign, 
proved himſelf the father of his people. He ſaid, Gentlemen 
were aware that it was intended, at a fit opportunity, to provide 
for the Regent ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as ſhould be adequate to 


diſtinguiſh him with a degree of {tate and dignity, which the 


exalted ſituation he was to fill, rendered. neceſſary for the honour 
of the nation. $55 

Lord North ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to have 
reduced them to the alternative of giving the Regent the go- 
vernment of the country, without any part of the ſplendour, 
that of right belonged to the Royal Authority, or that the public 
was called on to bear the burthen of providing a new additional 
houſehold for the Regent, an expence which the public thought, 
perhaps, it had already provided for. LEE 

His Lordſhip contended, that the true way of ſupporting his 


Majeſty's dignity, was by ſupporting that of his Repreſentative. 


With regard to the Hon. Gentleman's charge againſt him, on 
the ground of his having avowed, that the Regent ought to have 
the patronage of the houſehold, for the fake of the parliamen- 
tary influence that accompanied it, his Lordſhip declared he had 
avowed no ſuch doctrine, but had ſaid, that the patronage of the 
houſehold certainly gave ſome general influence, and that was 


— 41 


neceſſarily parliamentary. | | 
Mr. Marſham ſaid, he always roſe with reluctance, but on the 


preſent occaſion it was his duty to trouble the Houſe with a few | 


words, after the manner in which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had delivered his ſentiments. Mr. Marſham ſaid, he would af- 


firm that there were Members of Parliament under influence. 


He reminded the Committee how often they had attempted, by 


Various 
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various Bills, to prevent perſons holding places, from having 
ſeats in that Houſe, and ſaid it was no reflection on the perſons 
ſo diſqualified. He inſtanced the Exciſe and Cuſtoms, in which 
every perſon enjoying a ſalary of four or five hundred a year, was, 
by Act of Parliament, rendered incapable of a ſeat in that Houſe. 

With regard to the influence reſulting from the patronage of 
the King's houſehold, if the Right Hon. Gentleman would add 
to it the weight of influence ariſing from the Members of the 
two Houſes holding places in the houſehold of the Queen, and 
would put the parliamentary influence of the twa houſeholds to- 
gether, he would find, that the number would be nearer ſixty 
than thirty. He was one of thoſe, Mr. Marſham owned, who 
had gone with one of the Reſtrictions, and that was the Reſtric- 
tion that prevented the Regent from making Peers. He thought 
that, under the preſent circumſtance of the temporary illneſs of 
his Majeſty, a very right reſtriction, | 

With regard to the impoſing an additional burthen on the peo- 
ple, by eſtabliſhing a new houſchold for my 4s. he declared 
he ever ſhould oppoſe ſuch a propoſition, He reminded the 
Committee of the unexampled amount and weight of the taxes 
at preſent, and ſpoke in terms of _ praiſe of the patience 
with which the people bore them. He aſked, if there ever had 
been, in that country, a war concluded without a ſingle tax be- 
ing taken off? Moſt aſſuredly there had not. Why then ſhould 
the people be additionally burthened, when there was an / uſeleſs 
houſehold exiſting already, at leaſt as far as regarded the great 
officers of it, who were officers of ſtate merely, and never made 
uſe of, but when the King came to Court, and appeared in all 
his ſplendour ? Points of view in which he could not be ſeen at 
preſent. Mr. Marſham conjured the Committee, in terms of 
great ſolemnity and earneſtneſs, to manifeſt a wiſh not to inſult 
the ſufficiently loaded people, and take advantage of their laud- 
able patience under the burthens they had already ſuſtained. 
Mr. Powys wiſhed to enter his proteſt againſt the propoſition 
{tated by the Right Hon. Gentleman, declaring, that he would 
oppoſe the Motion for a new houſehold, whenever it ſhould be 
brought forward. Mr. Powys followed the ſame train of argu- 
ment as Mr. Marſham and other Gentlemen had taken, with re- 
gard to placing the great officers of the King's houſehold about 
the perſon of the Regent. was 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, if the Right Hon. Gentleman was in 
earneſt in his propoſition, they might effect a diviſion in the 
houſehold, as propoſed by the noble Lord near him. Mr. She- 
ridan remarked, that while the Right Hon, Gentleman was 
throwing out jealouſies and inſults againſt another perſon, he 
was aſſuming the higheſt degree of confidence to himſelf, by ex- 
pecting, that it was to be believed implicitly, that he 3 
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make no uſe of the parliamentary influence he was providing to 
ſupport him when out of office. | 

The Right Hon. Gentleman, he obſerved, had termed the 
Lord Steward, the Maſter of the Horſe, and the Lord Cham- 
berlain, on a former occaſion, the menial ſervants of the King, 
lke thoſe to be found in the families of moſt noblemen. Was 
there, Mr. Sheridan faid, any truth in this compariſon ? Had the 


menial ſervants of noblemen any public duties, and would it be 


contended, that the great officers of the houſehold had not very 
high and important public duties? Theſe were, and had ever 
been, conſidered. as the great officers of the Crown, and. that 
they had been fo deemed, was evident from an Act paſſed in 
Henry the Eighth's reihe to which he referred. Having read 
the extract, Mr. Sheridan took notice of Mr. Groſvenor's de- 
claration, that the Houſe had not, thank God, a King to make, 
He faid, was he not aware that the Hon. Gentleman was a 
friend to the monarchy, he ſhould have thought that the language 
of a republican, who wiſhed to ſhake the monarchy, and intro- 
duce another form of government, $4 5 
Under the idea of affection to the King, they were endea- 
vouring to ſubvert the Royal Prerogatives ; let thoſe Gentlemen 
ſeparate the perſonal idea of a King from a monarchy, and they 
would ſee what a blow had been aimed at the monarchy. Was 
it nothing, he aſked, to have been without the repreſentative of 
a King for almoſt four months, during which time the arm of 
overnment had remained dead and inanimate. The Right Hon, 
Eaton having repreſented his Majeſty as deſtitute of dig- 


| nity, unleſs he had the white ſtaves with him, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 


was a libel on his Majeſty's feelings as a father and a King, and 
argued, that he was deſtitute of the dignified ſentiments that 
ought to inſpire the one character, and the tender affection that 
fhould fill the breaſt of the other, 

If his Majeſty reigned in the hearts of his people, and it was 
true that he did fo, it was, he contended, the leſs neceſſary that 
his calamity ſhould be contraſted with the appearance of gran- 
deur, an oſtentatious parade be made of diſeaſe, and the melan- 
choly ſituation of his Majeſty be rendered indeed more publig 
and more diſtreſſing, Mr. Sheridan reprobated the idea of gor- 
geouſly decorating the bed of ſickneſs, and loading it with regal 
trappings, the more mortifying to expoſę the wretched ſtate of a 
ſick King. He condemned the idea of the Queen's having the 
power to change the officers of the houſehold in her own name, 
obſerving, that they had all been appointed in his Majeſty's name. 
Tf it was ſo neceſſary to keep the Houſehold remaining, the 
places ought, Mr. Sheridan contended, to be put in a ſtate of 


ſuſpenſion and abeyance during the continuance of his Majeſty's 


unhappy 


3 = 
unhappy malady, and the words * falary, profits, and emolu- 


ments, left out of the clauſe. | 

He ſpoke of the indecency of the officers of the houſehold 
coming down to that Houſe and voting their own ſalaries, when 
they were conſcious it was not likely for them to be called upon 
to do any duty. He noticed the declaration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to make new eſtabliſhments for the Regent. 
He aſked how the Right Hon. Gentleman could dare to ſuggeſt 
ſuch an idea, after having heard the declaration from authority, 
that the Prince of Wales defired to have no ſuch eſtabliſhment 
created as ſhould caufe freſh burthens to be laid on the people. 
Did the Right Hon. Gentleman mean not to leave the Prince 
the free will to refuſe the eſtabliſhment if offered? Had he for- 
ot what he had heard upon the ſubject from his Right Hon. 
Friend. The Right Hon. Gentleman muſt, he ſaid, have a 
pretty conſiderable thare of prefumption, in taking it for granted, 
that the King, on his recovery, would be pleaſed to hear that a 
new tax had been impoſed on his people. He believed his Ma- 
jeſty would conſider it as the moſt fatal conſequence of his ill- 
neſs, if it had cauſed his ſubjects to ſuſtain an addition to the bur- 
thens they already laboured under. After farther warmth againſt 
the clauſe, Mr, Sheridan concluded with declaring, that he, for 
one, would vote againſt ſuch an unconſtitutional diviſion of 

ower. | 

: Mr. M. Montague, in a ſhort but neat ſpeech, defended the 
clauſe. Mr. Montague conſidered the idea of the Queen's ob- 
ſtructing the government of her own ſon as moſt unnatural and 
improbable. He ſpoke of the Queen's high character and mo- 
deration hitherto, and declared, that politics muſt be a ſtrange 
ſcience, ſo totally to obſtruct every feeling of parental regard 
and maternal affection, 

Sir William Dolben faid, that the Regent having the office and 
duties of a King, ſhould alſo have the patronage of the Crown 
he agreed to, but not to the aſſertion, that the officers. of the 
houſehold being the political ſervants of the Crown. The ſupe- 
rior officers might, Sir William thought, very properly attend 
the Regent; and if there were any diſmiſſions, they ought to be 
in the name of her Majeſty, but the ſupply of the vacancies 

ſhould be in the Regent. He declared; he thought that there 
was as mnch patronage annexed to the Regency as ought to be- 
long to it; he was aware, Sir William ſaid, that there were 
many claimants for the loaves and fiſhes, that ſome would faint 
by the road fide, and others the Prince would be forced to ſend 
empty away; but then he would have many vacancies to fill, and 
more would fall in every day. Sir William concluded with de- 
claring, that he ſhould vote for the clauſe as it ſtood, * 
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Ar. Flaper ſaid, a few words againſt. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's propoſition. CESS | | 
Ar. Burke then roſe, and began with obſerving, that the 
Houſe was almoſt exhauſted, and that his power of engaging 
their attention was almoſt exhauſted likewiſe, though the ſubject 
was 2 no means exhauſted ; he would therefore for the preſent 
only ſay a few words on the aſtoniſhing aſlertions of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman. To juſtify that panegyrick on the Sovereign 
which the Hon. Gentleman had pronounced; he was called 
upon to bring him forth as a Pageant, dreſſed up with uſeleſs 
ſplendour and degrading dignity, to ſerve the purpoſes of ambi- 
tious men, The Right Hon Gentleman had ſaid, would the 
{rip the King of every mark of Royalty, and transfer all the dig- 
nities of the Crown to another perſon? No, God forbid, when 
the perſon wearing the Crown could lend a grace to thoſe digni- 
ties, and derive 1 from the ſplendour of his Houſhold. But 
did they recollect that they were talking of a fick King, of a 
Monarch ſmitten by the hand of Omnipotence, and that the Al- 
mighty had hurled him from, his Throne, and plunged him into a con- 
_ that drew upon him the pity of the meaneſt peaſant in his 
kingdom. | : 

Mr. Burke was moſt violently called to order by the other ſide 
of the Houſe. The Marquis of Graham roſe with ſome warmth, 
and ſaid, the Right Hon. Gent eman, nor no man in that Houſe, 
ſhould dare to ſay, the King was hurled from his Throne. 
There being a very general cry of tate down his words, Mr. 
Burke roſe again, and, as ſoon as he had obtained a hearing, ſaid, 
he would give Gentlemen a full opportunity of taking down his 
words. He declared he had been interrupted in the midſt of a 
ſentence, . and that ſcripture itſelf, ſo maimed and mangled, might 
be rendered blaſphemy. But when it was faid in their churches, 
that the King was afflicted for their tins, ſhould it not be faid, 
that he was ſtruck by the hand of God. At a time when they 
were _—_ up their prayers in their temples to Heaven, to re- 
ſtore their King, prei*rating themſelves before the Deity, and 
declaring that it was in puniſhment of their iniquities, the Sove- 
reign was taken ill, (which, he thought, had Better not have been 
ſaid) ſhould he not have liberty to declare, that Omnipotence had 
ſmitten his Majeſty, His illneſs was cauſed by no act of theirs ; 
but ought they, at that hour of fickneſs and calamity, to cloath 
his bed with purple? Ought they to make a mockery of him, 


putting a crown of thorns on his head, a reed in' his hand, and 


dreſſing him in a raiment of purple, [A cry of Oh! Oh !] to cry 
« Hail King of the Britiſh ! ! !”? 2 | | 
After a good deal of warm declamation, Mr. Burke proceeded 

to argue the clauſe, He cenſured, in ſtrong language the idea of 
giving the powers of the Crown to one perſon, and its patronage 
; | to 


. Lg 
to another; at a moment like that, every precaution, he ſaid, * 
thould be taken to preſerve the ſafety of the Conſtitution, and the 

luſtre of the Royal Dignity unimpaired; but was-that the way to 
effect it? As the Right Hon, Gentleman had planned the buſi- 
neſs, the Government would be weak, enervated, and altogether 
deſtitute of dignity z there would be no mark of Royalty about 
the Regent for foreign Ambaſſadors to obſerve, and thence the 
country would ſtand degraded, and ſunk in the eyes of all Europe 
and however we might pals it over, and put up with the inconve- 
nience among ourſelves here at home, the impreſſion given of our 
Government abroad was highly material, 

le aſked, how would the King, on his recovery, be pleaſed 

at ſeeing the patronage of the Houſhold taken from the Prince of 
Wales, his Repreſentative, and given to the Queen ? He muſt be 
ſhocked at the idea, unleſs they ſuppoſed, what it was unnatural 
and monſtrous to ſuppole, that the King, was a good huſband, and 
2 bad father. "I 
An Hon. Gentleman, he obſerved, had faid, they were not go- 
ing to make a King. He was afraid they were. It was meant 
that the perſon who ſhould repreſent his Majeſty, ſhould not have 
the attendance that ought to accompany Royalty. 

When, he aſked, had ſuch a project been ever before practiſed 
as a ſeparation of the Royal Dignity from the regal office? He 
put the caſe of a minor King, of ſeventeen years of age, and faid, 
in that caſe, the Regent had been provided and inveſted with all 
the Royal Dignity of a King. 

He referred to the Regency Bills in the reign of George the 
Second, and the Regency Bill paſied in the preſent reign, and 
argued from both, contending, that in both the full powers were 
given. He contended allo, that the Royal Family were noticed 
in each, whereas they were totally excluded from the preſent Bill, 
and power of an enormous magnitude was taken out of the hands 
of the King's eldeſt ſon, and put : into the hands of a perſon not 
of his Majefty's blood. 

The Regent, he faid, was tied up from making Peerages ; 
he was debarred from granting Penſions and Offices; he was 
reſtrained from exerciſing Charities, beſtowing Bounties, or 
doing any one grateful office that ſerved to balance againſt 
the dreadful attributes of Sovereignty, Where was he to get 
money to diſtribute bounties ? Was he to take it out of his 


own privy purſe, or the receipts of the little paltry Duchy of 

Lancafter ? "I | 
He obſerved, that to the Queen, that Houſe propoſed to be 
prodigal; to the Heir Apparent, they had not given the leaſt 
dignity in the world. What were they then doing? They were 
about 
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about to give a mock crown, a tinſe] robe, and a ſceptre from 
the theatre, lackered over and unreal, and, at the ſame time, they 
rendered it neceſſary to tax the people, fo that the Prince's name 
ſhould never be mentioned, without ſome recollection - that 
ſhoald excite unpopularity. The Right Hon. Gentleman, Mr, 
Burke ſaid, was to have 300,0col, influence when he went out. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman thought the Prince might do 


without influence, although he knew he could not do without it 


himſelf. 


In former times, Mr. Burke ſaid, the way to popularity was, 
by ſtanding up in defence of the liberties of the people, but the 


Right Honourable Gentleman was born for the age in which 
he lived; he took another road; his firſt object was, by ſome 
means or other, to get Court favour, and having obtained in- 
directiy a degree of power, he thought to gain popularity after- 
wards if he could, | 3 | 

Mr. Burke threw out much perſonality. againſt Mr. Pitt, 
charging him with having contrived the Git to fortify him- 


ſelf when out of office. He contended that the ſeparation 
of power from royalty, muſt deſtroy the repreſentation of this 


country, or the Queen's Government muſt deſtroy the Re- 
gent's. | 95 

His Majeſty, he obſerved, might continue ill for twenty years, 
and then he would have Gentlemen to recollect, what a ſtate 
of anarchy, diſunion, and difficulty, the divided Government 
they were ſetting up would create. By depriving the Regent 


of the power of making Peers, they had ſhut the door of the 


Houſe of Lords againſt the people. They had put it out of 
their own power ever to correct their error, and made the Houſe 
of Lords the great, independent, and omnipctent branch of the 
legiſlature. 

Mr. Burke denied again that there was any intention of ſhew- 
ing the leaſt mark of diſreſpect to the Sovereign; but under the 


| preſent melancholy inability of his Majeſty to exerciſe the Sove- 


reign Authority, they ought not to ſubſtitute a mockery, a ſha- 
dow, an ideal form, calculated only to be the puppet of thoſe 
ambitious perſons who created it ; but that authority ſhould be 
veſted, where it could be duly ſupported, in order to give that 
energy and effect to the Government of the kingdom, which was 


ſo neceſlary for its welfare and ſupport. | | 
Hle went over the whole ground of objection to the Bill 


with wonderful fluency and ability, in the courſe of his ſpeech 
expreſſed many noble ſentiments in moſt elegant and pointed 


language, and at length ſat down wich repeating what he began 
: Pr be 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer obſerved, that the Right Hon» 

Gentleman ſeemed rather to have addreſſed him perſonally, thay 
to have argued againſt the clauſe, and ſeemed to think, his going 
out of office of more importance. He had charged him, (he ſaid) 
with telling the Houſe, that he was going out of office, He had 
not done ſo, nor did he know that he was to do ſo. So far from 
having ſaid ſo, a Right Hon. Gentleman, not then preſent, (Mr. 
Fox) had, on an early day, told him, in a way peculiarly marked, 
that he and his friends were to be his ſucceſſors; when he had, 
in reply, ſtated, that from the opinion he entertained of the prin- 
ciples of thoſe who, it was ſaid, were to be his ſucceſſors, that 
he thought it more neceſſary to purſue'the ſyſtem of meaſures that 
he was recommending, and had made that very declaration an 
argument in ſupport of the meaſures themſelves? Whether he 


ſaid in or went out, he would endeavour to be uſeful to his coun- 


try. The Right Hon. Gentleman had faid, that he (Mr. Pitt) 
was to have a connection in the power to be lodged in the Queen's 
hands. This he denied. He ſaid, that inſtead of 300, oool. the 
ſum which had been mentioned, the falaries paid to the noble 
Lords alluded to, amounted to little more than 200, oool. one half 
of which conſiſted of the approved bills of tradeſmen, and which 
had no connection either with political or parliamentary influence. 
The influence ariſing from bills paid to tradeſmen, &c. he conſi- 
dered as nothing. He defended himſelf from having, in his opi- 
nion, called the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and the 
Maſter of the Horſe, the menial ſervants of the Crown, and ſaid, 
it was the very term beſtowed on thoſe Officers by the Right 


Hon. Gentleman in his own bill, for reform in the Civil Lift. 


He then dwelt with uncommon fervor on the loyalty and attach- 
ment of the people, which, he faid, made in truth all ſtate at- 
tached to the perſon of the Sovereign unneceſſary ; but which 
itil, regardleſs of triffling expences, forbade any part of that 
expenditure to be ſubtracted, Mr. Pitt aſked if that Houſe 
would fo far forget their duty and their allegiance, as to ſtrip his 
Majeſty of every mark of royalty and of dignity, in order to give 
that which belonged — to their rightful ſovereignty to the 
Regent? He aſked if there was no other way of providing for 
the Regent, and added, at a fit time that eſtabliſhment would be 
propoſed. He was perſuaded, when it ſhould hereafter be neceſ- 
lar to ſubmit to his Royal Highneſs, that Parliament had thought 
an eſtabliſhment proper, neither his Royal Highneſs would object 
to it, nor would the people murmur. He intimated a cenſure on 
tac mention which had been made in this buſineſs, of the name of 
his Royal Highneſs, Such a mention, he ſaid, could not pro- 
perly be made until the Prince was previouſly in poſſeſſion of the 
diſpoſition of the two Houles of Parliament. 
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Ar. Sheridan ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman had, in a very 
extraordinary mode, perverted his argument. 'The Right Hoy, 
Gentleman had formerly ſaid, that he would, at a future time, 


| anſwer the arguments of Gentlemen, and that they would have 


abundant opportunities of diſcuffing every part of the fubject; 
but ſince the Bill had come on, the Right Honourable Gen? 
tleman not only never mentioned any of thoſe arguments, which 
he had formerly reſerved, as it were, to anſwer at a future time; 
but when new matter was advanced in debate, had dryly declared, 
that nothing had been ſaid, but what they had before heard, and, 
therefore, he would not take up the time of the Houſe by a re. 
ply. This was a pleaſant way of avoiding to combat arguments 
that could not be anſwered. He took notice of Mr. Dundas 


declaration of Saturday, that he lamented his Right Hon. Friend's 


abſence, and informed the Committee, that his Right Hon, 
Friend's health was greatly better, and that he had been very near 
being preſent at that debate, having been ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment at that moſt extraordinary clauſe of the Bill, that provides 
for his Majeſty's reſuming the Royal Authority, 

With regard to the ſum of 300, oool. which his other Right 
Hon. Friend had faid, was the amount of the patronage of the 
Houſhold, the Right Hon. Gentleman over the way had denied, 
that it amounted to ſo much; but the Committee would recollect, 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman had, that evening, told them 
firſt, that it amounted only to 100,000. a year; and, in his laſt 


ſpeech, he had acknowledged that it amounted to 200,000]. a 
year. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that more than one 


half of that ſum conſiſted of the approved bills of tradeſmen, and 
which had nothing to do with parliamentary influence. He de- 
nied it. Was there never any ſuch thing as a Weſtminſter elec- 
tion ? Would the Right Hon. Gentleman, with the Orange cape 
to his coat, take upon him to declare, that no parliamentary in- 
fluence could be exerciſed through the medium of the tradeſmen 
of the Houſhold at ſuch an election He contended, that at an 


election, and various other ways, influence would reſult from the 


tradeſmens bills, as well as from the Officers of admitted import- 
ance in the Houſhold. With regard to the latter, the cafe, he 
ſaid, was clear; for to whom were thoſe perſons to look for the 
maintenance of their ſituation, but to thoſe who conferred their 
ſituations on them? 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he ſhould move an amendment, to fulfil the 
idea of the noble Lord near him, of ſeparating thoſe Officers of 


the Houſhold, who were merely Officers of State. Mr. Sheri- 
dan, with this view, moved to a degree of power, he thought to 


gain popularity afterwards if he could. He charged the Miniſter 
with having contrived the Bill, in order to fortify himſelf when 
| | out 
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out of office, He contended that the ſeparation of Power from 
Koyalty, muſt deſtroy the repreſentation of this country, as the 
Queen's Government muſt deſtroy the Regent's. His Ma- 
jeity, he obſerved, might continue ill for —_— years, and 
then, he deſired Gentlemen to recollect, what a ſtate of anar- 
chy, diſunion, and —_— the divided Government they were 
ſetting up would create. y depriving the Regent of the power 
of making Peers, they had ſhut the door of the Houſe of Lords 
againſt the people. I hey had put it out of their own power 
ever to correct their error, and made the Houſe of Lords the great, 
independant, and omnipotent branch of the Legiſlature. In moſt 
forcible and elegant language, Mr, Sheridan, before he ſat down, 
recapitulated his argument, and expreſſed himſelf ſtrongly againſt 
the Bill. | 

The amendment was read by the Chairman. 

The Chancellor 45 the Exchequer objected to the amendment, as 
being of too undefined a nature. | | ; 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, undoubtedly another clauſe would be neceſ- 
fary, which he meant to move at a proper time, and nothing 
would be more eaſy, than to refer to the Civil Lift, and from that 
ſpecify ſuch Officers of the Houſhold, as would be proper to put 
under the controul of the Queen, becauſe they would be neceflary 
attendants on the King's perſon. He obſerved, that the preamble 
of the clauſe naturally led to ſuch an amendment as he had pro- 
poſed ; and as an argument in proof of its propriety, remarked, 
that by the Bill, the Queen having the power of appointing and 
diſcharging the Officers of the Houſhold, they would be her Of- 
fcers, and not the King's; and, as ſhe was not obliged to fill 
up vacancies, though ſhe had the power of doing fo, great in- 
conveniences might ariſe, in caſe of her not filling up vacancies. 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, ſaid Mr. Sheridan, the Office of Lord 
High Steward ſhould be vacant, and the Queen were not to fill 
it up, who would there be to ſwear in a new Parliament, if a new 
one ſhould be called ? | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the queſtion was eaſily 
anſwered, if one Lord Steward ſhould die, or be diſmiſſed, the 
Queen would, undoubtedly appoint another; or, if there ſhould 
be no Lord Steward, there would be no great difficulty in ſwear- 
ing in a new Parliament. 

Mr. Sheridan replied. 

The Committee being extremely clamorous for the Queſtion, 
Mr. M. A. Taylor called on the Chairman to preſerve order; if 
Gentlemen were impatient and fatigued, it was eaſy to move an 
adjournment. | | | 

Mr. Burke roſe, but the Houſe was till very clamorous. 
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Lord George Cavendiſh ſaid, he ever conſidered the Officers o 
the Houſhold to be Officers of State, attached more to the dignity 
of the Crown, than to the perſon of the King. He objected to 
the appointment of a new Houſhold, as an unneceſſary expence. 
He thought the Officers of the Houſhold ought to attend the Re. 
gent, and add to his ſtate and ſplendour; and, if they did not, 
they ought not to receive their ſalaries during the King's illneſs, 
becauſe, at preſent, they could have no employment, but were a 
parcel of unneceſſary Officers, who were now fattening like drones 
in a hive. | 


The Committee at length divided on Mr. Sheridan's amend. 


ment. | 
Ayes 118 
Noes 173 | 


Majority 55 againſt the amendment. 


The Queſtion was then put on the original cauſe and car- 
ned. | 
The Chairman was then defired to report Progreſs, and aſk 
leave to fit again, which, he did, as ſoon as the Houſe was re- 
famed. ee” | 
The Houſe roſe at half paſt Twelve. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
REGIN CY BTI. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the order of the day 
for the Houſe reſolving itſelf into a Committee of the whole 
Houſe, on the further conſideration of the Bill for providing for 
the ſafety of his Majeſty's perſon, and for the exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority, 


The 
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The order of the day being read, and the Houſe reſolved into 
a Committee accordingly, Brook Watſon, Eſq. in the Chair, the 

following clauſe was read : | 
( And whereas the execution of the weighty and arduous truſts 
« hereby committed to the Queen's moſt excellent Majeſty, in 
« reſpect of the care of his Majeſty's Royal perſon, and of the 
« diſpoſing, ordering and managing of all matters and things re- 
« ]ative thereto, may require the aſſiſtance of a Council, with 
« whom her Majeſty may conſult and adviſe in the diſcharge of 
& the ſame : be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, 
« That, in order to aſſiſt and adviſe her moſt excellent Majeſty, 
« in the ſeveral matters aforeſaid, there ſhall be, during the 
« continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs, a Council conſiſting of 
« "vba Which Council 
« ſhall, from time to time, meet as her Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed 
« to direct; and if it ſhould happen that any of them the faid 
cc ' 5 
„ ſhould depart this life, then, and in ſuch caſe, it ſhall be lawful 
&« for the Queen's moſt excellent Majeſty, by an inſtrument in 
« writing, ſigned and ſealed by her Majeſty, revokable at her 
« will and pleaſure, to nominate. and appoint ſome one perſon, 
« being or having been a Member of his Majeſty's moſt Ho- 
« nourable Privy Council, to be a Member of the ſaid Council, 
« to adviſe and aſſiſt her Majeſty, in the room and place of each 
« and every of the ſaid Counſellors fo departing this life; which 
„ nomination and appointment ſhall be forthwith certified by an 
* inſtrument in writing, figned and ſealed by her Majeſty to the 
„Lords of his Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy Council, and 
# ſhall be entered in the books thereof.“ | 


QuzEtn's Council 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer again roſe, for the purpoſe of 
propoling to fill up the firſt blank, with the names of ſuch per- 
ons as the Houſe might think proper to appoint to aſſiſt her Ma- 
jeſty, in the truſt appointed her for the care of his Majeſty's per- 

lon, It would, he ſaid, be neceſſary to put the queſtion ſingly on 
each perſon propoſed ; but, for the ſatisfaction of the Houle, he 
would, preyious to his putting any ſingle name, ſubmit to the 
' Houſe the whole of the names he meant to propoſe to fill up the 
blanks. He meant to propoſe the heads of the different depart- 
ments over which her Majeſty was to have controul ; thoſe per- 
| ſons, he had no doubt, would be admitted to be exceedingly pro- 

per; but as it might appear neceſſary to have other great and im- 

by „ portant 
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portant perſons to aſſiſt her Majeſty, it was natural to look to the 
heads of the church and the law; the perſons he ſhould therefore 
have to ſubmit to the Committee, as proper to be of her Majeſ. 
ty's Council, were the two heads of the church, the Archbiſhops 


of Canterbury and Vork; and the heads of the law, Lord Thur. 


low (the Lord Chancellor) and Lord Kenyon, (the Chief Juſtice 
of the King's Bench); theſe perſons, in addition to the reſpect 
of their high ſituations, had been approved by his Majeſty, and 
no perſons, he conceived, were more proper to be appointed of 
her Majeſty's Council, than thoſe who had been approved of by 
his Majeſty for their ability, and for their integrity, In addition 
to thoſe reſpectable perſons, he ſhould have to offer the four Offi- 
cers at the head of the departments of the Houſhold for the time 
being, the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward the Maſter of 
the Horle, and the Groom of the Stole; the firſt motion, 
therefore, that he had to make to the Committee was, © That 
e nt Archbiſhop of Canterbury be one of her Majeſty's 
ouncil.“ | 

The Queſtion being put, 

Lord North roſe, not to oppoſe the nomination of that reſpect- 
able Prelate as one of her Majeſty's Council, but to do a thing 
of great importance. He had expected, that on opening the 
ſubject, the Right Hon, Gentleman would not have omitted 
thoſe who were neareſt in blood and affection to his and her Ma- 
jeſty. If the Houſe ſhould agree with him, that an inſertion 
ſhould have been made of the Princes of the blood, he would 
make ſuch a motion. His Lordſhip ſpoke of the propriety of 
naming his Majeſty's ſons, the Princes who were of full age, and 
their Royal Brothers. They were the neareſt his Majeſty, and 
the perſons, he ſhould think, that her Majeſty would chuſe to 
have for adviſers. His Lordſhip ſaid, there were ſeveral reaſons 
why the Princes of the blood ought to be of the Queen's Coun- 
cil. It was, He obſerved, a Council not to controul, but to ad- 
adviſe her Majeſty. The clauſe, he ſaid, alſo provided for the 
death of the perſon propereſt to have the care of his Majeſty, in 
which caſe the power was to devolve on her Council, This his 
Lordſhip conſidered as an additional reaſon, to nix ſome of the 
Princes of the blood in the Council. 

His Lordſhip remarked upon the different modes propoſed to 
appoint her .Majeity's Council, four being appointed by name, 
and the other four by virtue of their offices, in which laſt man- 
ner, he contended, they all ought to have been appointed. With 
reſpect to thoſe propoſed, the perſons themſelves were proper; 
but why ſhould the Hon, Gentleman think a Groom of the 
Stole, a Lord Chamberlain, a Lord High Steward, and a Maſter 
of the Horſe, were Counſellors by virtue of their offices. His 


Majeſty had certainly appointed Viſcount Weymouth to the * 
1 | | theſe 
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theſe offices, he had given a Lord Chamberlain's aff to the Earl 
of Saliſbury ; a Lord Steward's ſtaff to the Duke of Chandos; 
and made the Duke of Montague Maſter of the Horſe ; but did 


thoſe appointments peculiarly qualify them for Counſellors ? See- 
ing, therefore, no reaſon that could be adduced againſt the inſer- 
tion of the Princes of the Blood, he gave notice, that when the 


perſons propoſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman ſhould be diſpoſed 
of, that he would move for the inſertion of the names of Frede- 
rick Duke of York, and the other Princes of. the Blood, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that he ſhould, for the 
preſent, refrain from ſtating his objections to the noble Lord's 
propoſition 3 when the motion ſhould be made, he would ſtate the 
reaſons why he conceived it to be improper. 

Mr. Dempſter declared himſelf not ſatisfied with the nomina- 


tion; conſidering the Members of that Houſe as much intereſted, - 


and as ardently wiſhing for the recovery of his Majeſty as any 
courtier, he was amazed, that the Speaker of that Houſe, and the 
Lord Mayor of London, for the time being, ſhould have been 
omitted, and ſignified his intention of propoſing the inſertion of 
thoſe Officers. | 

Lord Maitland ſaid, the omiſſion of the Chief Juſtice of the 
Common Pleas was very extraordinary, In whom, he aſked, 
had his Majeſty placed greater confidence? He ſuſpected that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman was influenced by politics in the choice of 


perſons to fill her Majeſty's Council; ſuch a conduct, on the 


preſent queſtion, he conſidered to be diſgraceful to the two 
Houſes, and hoped they would not be influenced by ſuch conſi- 
derations : He called upon the Right Hon. Gentleman for the 
reaſon of omitting the Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, and 
for appointing the Archbiſhops of York and Canterbury, and the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Chief Juſtice by name, and the other 
four officially, 


Sir Peter Burrell wiſhed to know, as there were but eight 


Counſellors provided for her Majeſty, whether ſhe was to have 
the caſting vote? He alſo wiſhed to know why four of the Coun- 


ci] were to be permanent, and the other four left to the nomina- 


tion and removal of her Majeſty. 


The Marquis of Graham ſaid, in anſwer to Sir Peter Burrell, 


that this was a Council of Advice, and not of Controul, That 
the Queen needed no caſting vote, and it was at her op- 


tion, whether ſhe would take or reject the advice her Council 
gave her. In anſwer to the propoſition for introducing into the 


ouncil the Princes of the Blood, he ſaid, there appeared to him 
a clear line for their excluſion ; they were ſo connected with that 
Great Perſonage, by the ties of affection, that they would be, at 


al times, ready to give their advice; and they could give it with, 
out reſponſibility, it would, therefore, be improper to appoint 
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them to reſponſible ſituations, making them liable to be brought 
to the bar of that Houſe and examined, when other perſons of 
great ability, and learned in the law, could be found to occupy 
thoſe reſponſible ſituations. 

In anſwer to the propoſition for admitting the Chief Juſtice of 
the Common Pleas, he ſaid, he knew not where they were to 
ſtop, if every man wiſe and great enough for this Council was 
to be a member of it; if they did ſo, they might appoint more 
members for ſuch a Council than formed the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The Marquis, in the courſe of his ſpeech alluded to Mr. 
M. A. Taylor, by faying, he knew not whether he was ſtill to 
call him the learned Gentleman, ſince he underſtood he had 
quitted his profeſſion. Having heard no argument that con- 
vinced him of the impropriety of his Right Hon. Friend's pro- 
poſition, he ſhould give it his ſupport. | 

Mr. Sheridan conſidered the propoſition of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman as unnatural and unprecedented. It had been urged 
by the noble Marquis, that the Princes of the blood could give 
their advice to her Majeſty without being appointed of the 
Council; but their advice, however good, might be loſt, be- 
cauſe they were not of the Council, without the Majority of 
which her Majeſty could not act upon the moſt important occa- 
ſion, the reſtoration of his Majeſty to his government. It could” 
be no degradation to the Princes of the blood, he ſaid, to be put 
into a reſponſible ſituation, when the firſt Prince of the blood, 
the Prince of Wales, was appointed to a plac of great truſt and 
reſponſibility. He conſidered her Majeſty's ſons and the King's 
brothers to be her moſt proper and natural adviſers, and depie- 
cated-the meaſures propoſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman, as 
tending to cauſe Parliament to infuſe into her Majeſty a ſuſpicion, 
that her ſons were not the proper perſons to counſel her, which 
was an outrage on the feelings of nature. He concluded by 
hoping, that the noble Lord's propoſition would be agreed to, 
and that the Houſe would not go along with the Right Hon. 
Gentleman in objeCting to the inlertion of the names of the 
Princes of the blood. 

Mr. MA. A. Taylor objected to the four Members of the houſe- 
hold being Members of the Council. Mr, Taylor faid, he had 
no exception to Lord Thurlow's being one of the Council, but 
he objected to his being appointed by name, thinking, that it 
ought to Rand the Lord Chancellor, for the time being. He 
objected to the Lords of the houſehold, becauſe they, were under 
the nomination of the Queen, who ought to have independent 
adviſers ; the Lords of the houſeho!d, he- ſaid, could not be in- 
dependent adviſers,” being removeable at the Queen's pleaſure. 
He declared, he wiſhed the blank to be filled up with the names 
of the Lord Chancellor, the Chief Juſtices of the King's ag 
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and Common Pleas, the two Archbiſhops, and the Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, for the time being. He wiſhed ſuccets 
to the noble Lord's propoſition for including the Princes of the 
blood, conſidering them the moſt natural, the moſt proper, and 
diſintereſted adviſers of her Majefty, and declaring, that he did 


| not believe the Royal Family had ever been left out of a Re- 


gency Bill before. He declared he ſhould conceive himſelf ill- 
treated, if he was the ſecond ſon of a Gentleman (whether born 
to a Throne, to a fortune, or none, it did not alter the argu- 
ment) and he were not, under ſuch circumſtances as thoſe of his 
Majeſty's indiſpoſition, called in to take his ſhare of the care of 
his father. He conſidered it as impoſſible, that a ſon ſhould be 
ſo baſe as, under ſuch circumſtances, to give his mother wrong 
advice. Whether he had left his profeſſion or not, he ſaid, he 
was ftill entitled to the addteſs, which was uſually made in that 
Houſe to men of the legal profeſſion. He inſiſted, that no re- 
ſponſibility whatever attached to the Counſellors of the Queen, 
the Conſtitution knowing of no ſuch Council. . 
Cal. Phipps conſidered the perſons named by his Right Hon, 
Friend, to be the moſt proper to be appointed of her Majeft 8 
Council, four of them being to be permanent, having been choſen 
by his Majeſty for their ability and integrity, and by himſelf 
placed about his Royal perſon, and the other four removeable by 
her Majeſty at her Nen He wiſhed to know upon what 
principle her Majeſty was to be deprived of the choice of her 
own Counſellors, and contended, that if the Houſe agreed to 
ſuffer a Lord Chancellor for the time being, who was to be ap- 
pointed by the Regent, to be of her Majclty's Council, that the 
truſt repoſed in her would be a mockery, and they would reduce 
ber Majeſty to have no adviſers at all, or to have the adviſers of 
the Regency. | 
The Chairman called the attention of the Committee to the 
queſtion before them, which was, whether John, Lord Arch- 
vir of Canterbury, ſhould be appointed à Counſellor to her 
ajeſty. | 
The Chancelhr of the Exchequer aid, he believed the worth 
Alderman was right in the point of order ; but as the true obje&t 
of order was to ſave time and ſhorten their proceedings, perhaps it 
would be moſt adviſeable to go into the whole ſubje& at once. 
He conceived, that it would be ſtrictly orderly, if the noble Lord 
thought proper, to propole, at preſent, to name the Duke of York, 


and move to poſtpone the name of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


that would bring the whole ſubject under diſcuſſion. 

Lord North ſaid, he was willing immediately to propoſe the 
names of the Princes of the blood, and ſhould move, that the 
name of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury be poſtponed, in order 


do move, that the Duke of York fhouid be inſerted, by which 


means 


111 


means the Committee could at once enter into the debate on the 
general formation of the Council. N | ty 

Ar. Sumner conceived it improper, that the names of their 
Royal Highneſſes ſhould be propoſed, without their having been 
previouſly conſulted, eſpecially as they had objected to their names 
being inferted in the Commiſſion. | 
Lord North ſaid, he ſhould have thought himſelf very pre- 
fumptuous, if he had propoſed the names of their Royal Highneſſes 
without having previouſly communicated with them on the ſub- 
ject, and learnt, that they had no objection to his making the 
Motions that he had propoſed. 

Mr. Sheridan faid, in order to ſhorten the debate, would it 
not-be better for the Right Hon. Gentleman to withdraw his 
Motion ? : | 
Mr. Bouverie wiſhed to know, whether the Council were to 
be reſponſible for their advice ? 

Hr. M. A. Taylor ſaid, that as no learned Gentleman roſe to 
anſwer the queſtion of his Hon. Friend, he would inform him, 
that according to the clauſe, they were not reſponſible. 

Mr. Addington ſaid, they were clearly reſponſible, being obliged 
to take an oath of office, If, therefore, a ſuſpicion exiſted of 
their having given her Majeſty improper advice, they would be 
able to impeachment. | | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, they had uſed more time 
in diſcuſſing the Queſtion of Order, than the debate perhaps 
would have occupied. They were then in danger of two de- 
bates going on under the form of one, perhaps, therefore, it 
would, upon ſecond thoughts, be better for him to recur to his 
firſt mode of proceeding, and put the Queſtion regularly, on 
the eight names he had ſtated, before the noble Lord's Motion 
was let in. | ; 

Ar, Bouverie ſaid, the Hon, Gentleman over the way, had 
fairly anſwered his queſtion, but he did not underſtand how there 
could be reſponſibility, without a power to call to account. Mr. 
Bouverie objected to the word © John,” in the Motion, and faid, 
he would move to have the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the 
time being, appointed. 

Mr. Powys thought the preliminary debate uſeful, and aſſerted 
the neceſſity of conſidering the powers and reſponſibility of the 
Council, previous to the appointment of thoſe who were to form 
it. He wiſhed to know trom the Right Hon. Gentleman, if 
convenient, to what manner, and to what extent, the reſponſibi- 
lity attached to the Council. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, it was not at all incon- 
venient to him to give a perfect anſwer to any thing that was 
aſked, No truſt could be created by any means affecting the 


public intereſt; or could exiſt without public reſponſibility. Ac- 
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cording to every principle of the Conſtitution, every truſt ap- 
pointed under government had reſponſibility attached to it to the 
country. Whatever advice the Council ſhould give to her Ma- 
jeſty, they would be reſponſible for ſuch advice; and if the 
Houſe ſhould ſee ſufficient reaſon to think, that by ſuch advice 
either his Majeſty, or the Conftitution was in danger, they had 
the ſame power to enquire who were the adviſers, and call her 
| Majeſty's Counſellors to account, as they had to call on the of- 
ficers of government. 

The Attorney General ſaid, the Houſe might, on any ſuſpicion 
of ill-advice, addreſs her Majeſty to name her adviſers ; | that 
thoſe perſons were always anſwerable, but particularly in a par- 
liamentary truſt, and the Houſe might proceed againſt them in a 
parliamentary way. | 

Mr. Bouverie aſked, if the Queen could not act contrary to 
the opinion of her Council? and if ſo, he conceived, there could 
be no reſponſibility. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor contended again, that there exiſted no re- 
ſponſibility in the Council; if there was any reſponſibility at all, 
it reſted with the Queen, for the Law ſaid the King, but not 
the Queen “ could do no wrong.“ "0 

Mr. Anflruther (aid, nothing was fo clear as this: no truſt 
can be abuſed, without reſponſibility in the perſons ſo abuſing 
their truſt; and it was thence evident, that there could be no 
parliamentary truſt, without reſponſibility being attached to it. 
His objection did not lie on that account againſt the clauſe, buty 
he objected to the power given to the Queen of acting without 
her Council, in which caſe no reſponſibility could attach. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, the Queen was reſponſible as a ſubjeQ, and 
doubly ſo, as a truſt was given to her. He agreed that no truſt 
could be given without reſponſibility; in the preſent- inſtance, 
however, the principle was recognized and violated ; for though 
a reſponſibility was avowed, there were no traces by which that 
reſponſibility was to be found. In the clauſes appointing the 
Prince to the office of Regent, the greateſt was by oath ; but 
in the Queen's truſt there was no oath, nor any trace of a truſt ; 
and though meant to ſtand apparently and avowedly as a truſt, it 
was not guarded as if it were really ſo, This, therefore, was 
lice what Macbeth ſaid of the witches, OP 


They keep the word of promiſe to the ear, 
And break it to the Hope, 


It had been urged, that the reaſon for not propoſing the Princes 
of the blood was out of reſpect to them; a reſpect which was a 
perpetual diſqualification, like the reſpe& of the Epicureans for 


their Gods, That reſpe& was to put the Princes of the blood 
| out 
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means the Committee could at once enter into the debate on the 
general formation of the Council. E 

Mr. Sumner conceived it improper, that the names of their 
Royal Highneſſes ſhould be propoſed, without their having been 
previouſly conſulted, eſpecially as they had objected to their names 
being inferted in the Commiſſion. 

Lord North ſaid, he ſhould have thought himſelf very pre- 
fumptuous, if he had propoſed the names of their Royal Highneſſes 
without having previouſly communicated with them on the ſub- 
ject, and learnt, that they had no objection to his making the 
Motions that he had propoſed. | 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, in order to ſhorten the debate, would it 
not be better for the Right Hon. Gentleman to withdraw his 

Motion ? | : 

Mr. Bouverie wiſhed to know, whether the Council wero to 
be reſponſible for their advice ? | 

Hr. M. A. Taylor ſaid, that as no learned Gentleman roſe to 
anſwer the queſtion of his Hon. Friend, he would inform him, 
that according to the clauſe, they were not reſponſible. 

Mr. Addington ſaid, they were clearly reſponſible, being obliged 
to take an oath of office, If, therefore, a ſuſpicion exiſted of 
their having given her Majeſty improper advice, they would be 
hable to impeachment. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, they had uſed more time 
in diſcuſſing the Queſtion of Order, than the debate perhaps 
would have occupied. They were then in danger of two de- 
bates going on under the form of one, perhaps, therefore, it 
would, upon ſecond thoughts, be better for him to recur to his 


firſt mode of proceeding, and put the Queſtion. regularly on 
the eight names he had ſtated, before the noble Lord's Motion 


was let in. 

Mr. Bouverie ſaid, the Hon, Gentleman over the way, had 
fairly anſwered his queſtion, but he did not underſtand how there 
could be reſponſibility, without a power to call to account. Mr. 
Bouverie objected to the word © John,” in the Motion, and faid, 
he would move to have the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the 
time being, appointed. 

Mr. Powys thought the preliminary debate uſeful, and aſſerted 
the neceſlity of conſidering the powers and reſponſibility of the 
Council, previous to the appointment of thoſe who were to form 
it. - He wiſhed to know trom the Right Hon. Gentleman, if 
convenient, to what manner, and to what extent, the reſponſibi - 
lity attached to the Council. l | | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, it was not at all incon- 
venient to him to give a perfect anſwer to any thing that was 
aſked, No truſt could be created by any means affecting the 


public intereſt, or could exiſt without public reſponſibility. — 
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cording to every principle of the Conſtitution, every truſt ap- 
pointed under government had reſponſibility attached to it to the 
country. Whatever advice the Council ſhould give to her Ma- 
jeſty, they would be reſponſible for ſuch advice; and if the 
Houſe ſhould ſee ſufficient reaſon to think, that by ſuch advice 
either his Majeſty, or the Conſtitution was in danger, they had 
the ſame power to enquire who were the adviſers, and call her 
Majeſty's Counſellors to account, as they had to call on the of- 
ficers of government. 

The Attorney General ſaid, the Houſe might, on any ſuſpicion 
of ill-advice, addreſs her Majeſty to name her adviſers ; that 
thoſe perſons were always anſwerable, but particularly in a par- 
liamentary truſt, and the Houſe might proceed againft them in a 
parliamentary way. 

Mr. Bouverie aſked, if the Queen could not act contrary to 
the opinion of her Council? and if ſo, he conceived, there could 
be no reſponſibility. 

Mr. MH. A. Taylor contended again, that there exiſted no re- 
ſponſibility in the Council; if there was any reſponſibility at all, 
it reſted with the Queen, for the Law ſaid the King, but not 
the Queen “ could do no wrong.“ | 

Mr. Anſtruther ſaid, nothing was ſo clear as this: no truſt 
can be abuſed, without reſponſibility in the perſons ſo abuſing 
their truſt; and it was thence evident, that there could be no 
parliamentary truſt, without reſponſibility being attached to it. 
His objection did not lie on that account againſt the clauſe, but, 
he objected to the power given to the Queen of acting without 
her Council, in which caſe no reſponſibility could attach. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, the Queen was reſponſible as a ſubject, and 
doubly ſo, as a truſt was given to her. He agreed that no truſt 
could be given without reſponſibility; in the preſent- inſtance, 
however, the principle was recognized and violated; for though 
a reſponſibility was avowed, there were no traces by which that 
reſponſibility was to be found. In the clauſes appointing the 
Prince to the office of Regent, the greateſt was by oath; but 
in the Queen's truſt there was no oath, nor any trace of a truſt ; 
and though meant tv ſtand apparently and avowedly as a truſt, it 
was not guarded as if it were really ſo, This, therefore, was 
lice what Macbeth ſaid of the witches, IP 


They keep the word of promiſe to the ear, 
Aud break it to the hope, 


It had been urged, that the reaſon for not propoſing the Princes 
of the blood was out of reſpect to them; a reſpe& which was a 
perpetual diſqualification, like the reſpe& of the Epicureans for 
their Gods, That reſpect was to put the Princes of the blood 
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out of the Commonwealth, becauſe they were the firſt perſons 
in it, | 


In the Regency Bill of George the Second, he faid, he found 


the Duke of Cumberland; and yet had the modern doctrine pre- 


vailed at that day, inſtead of ſuffering the Duke to go and obtain 
a glorious victory over the Rebels, the language would have 
been, © Oh, do not let him go, becauſe he may be tried by a 
Court Martial for abſence from duty, or ſome other criminal 
neglect,” He mentioned other inſtances of Princes of the blood 
having been entruſted with fituations of the greateſt reſponſi- 
bility, and of the preſent Princes holding offices of truſt and re- 
ſponlibility, and ridiculed the idea of any diſreſpect being offered 
in putting them into ſuch ſituations; on the contrary, he conſi- 
dered it as an gdditional inſult to the Royal Family, and as 2 


| groſs diſreſpect ta the King, that it was attempted to prevent the 


rinces of the blood being of the Queen's Council, 

He contended, that the Bill was not calculated to ſhew reſpect 
# his Majeſty, but to manifeſt an intereſted regard for the 
houſehold in its authors, and a determined effort for the ſupport 
of a faction. The framers of it had firſt proceeded to a viola- 
tion of precedents, next to a violation of Jaw, they then proceeded 
to a violation of the Conſtitution, and now they had arrived to a 
climax of violence, a violation of the law of nature, I his re- 
minded him of a line of Pope— | | 


Star after Star goes cut, and all is Night. 


He added a variety of other arguments, and concluded with de- 
ecating the clauſe, which, he ſaid, went to ſow diſſentions in 
the middle of the Royal Family, to bicak the bonds of domeſtic 
union, and to raiſe the fervants above their maſters, who were 
ſhut out and excommunicated. | 
Ar. Powys ſaid, that having, by a diſtinct clauſe, attached 
reſponſibility to the Prince of Wales, they ought to attach it to 
the guardians of the King's perſon. Mr. Powys ſaid, he was 
not preſent, when the Right Hon. Gentleman had propoſed the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he reprobated the nomination of the 
whole eight, as conſtituting a garbald, ſtrange, and inconſiſtent 
monſter, part being named as private characters, and part as 
official ones. Mr. Powys conſidered, that thoſe who occupied 
the offices for the time being, were the proper perſons to be of 
her Majeſty's Council. | | 
Sir K. utton (aid, that counterſigning made a perſon reſpon- 
ſible; by Addreſs to the Queen to know who the adviſer was, 
evil adviſers might be come at. Sir Richard animadverted with 
great apparent knowledge of the ſubject, on former ws 
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Bills, and pointed out the word traſt in the part of the Bill ap- 

pointing the Queen guardian of the King's perſon. | 

Mr. Burke ſaid, the Queen's pears of the King's per- 

ill, but it was not provided for. 

They had made others reſponſible, but they had not made the 
Queen reſponſible. 5 

Mr. Bouverie begged pardon for being ſo pertinacious, but 
really, he did not think his queſtion had been anſwered. Was 
the Queen to have a Council without preciſe reſponſibility? If 
the Queen was to aſk the advice of her Council, and afterwards 
to act contrary to it, who could be reſpontible ! 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wiſhed the Committee to 
come to a deciſion on the Queſtion before the Houſe, and ex- 
preſſed his readineſs to meet the Motion of the noble Lord af- 
terwards. 

The queſtion was then put upon the amendment propoſed, 
that the word John,“ be omitted, which being negatived, the 
original Motion, that John, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
be one of her Majeſty's Council, was carried without a diviſion. 
+ The Chancellor of the Exchequer next moved, « that Edward 
Lord Thurlow be one other of her Majeſty's Council,” E 

Lend Nerth roſe and ſuggeſted the propriety of moving the 
names of the Princes before the queſtion on Lord Thurlow's 
name. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to poſtponing the 
Lord Chancellor's name. | 

Lord North again roſe, for the purpofe of moving the name 
of Edward Lord Thurlow to be poſtponed, that they might at 
once go into the debate on the propriety of inſerting the names 
of the Princes of the blood. His Lordthip withed to know, 
why all that were propoſed to be of the Council, were not pro- 
poſed in virtue of their offices, and not by name? He objected 
to the naming of the Lord Chancellor by name after the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. The Lord Chancellor was next in rank, 
but not Edward Lord Thurlow, Viſcount Weymouth, the Earl 
of Saliſbury, and the Dukes of Montague and Chandos were 
each of them of higher rank. His Lordſhip obſerved, that the 
determination to exclude any perſon of the Regent's appoint- 
ment from attending in the Queen's Council, would create jea- 
louſies and ſuſpicions, that all was not fair that was carrying on, 
which ſurmiſe would be prevented by introducing the Princes of 
the blood to the Council, His Lordſhip concluded by moving 
to poſtpone the name of Edward Lord Thurlow. N 
Ar. Dundas ſaid, they were called on to diſcharge a very de- 
licate and important duty. While their Sovereign was labour- 
ing under a critical diſeaſe, they were to place around the Queen, 
Counſellors to adviſe her in the diſcharge of the duty, which the 

| | . Legiſlature 
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Legiſlature was about to impoſe on her. In providing for the 
care of the King's perſon, they ſhould do it ſo as to latisfy the 
nation at large. | | 
The queſtion whether Edward Lord Thurlow ſhould be of 
the Queen's Council, he ſhould vote for it, becauſe, in ſo doing, 
he conſulted the ſafety of the King, and the peace of the Queen; 
if they agreed to appoint him, by virtue of his office, he might 
not be of her Majeſty's Council two hours; might be removed 
from his office, and any man wearing a black gown in Weſtmin- 

ſter-hall, placed in his ſituation. Conſidering the ability, inte- 

grity, and manly ſpirit of the Lord Chancellor, and conſidering 
that he had, in ſo eminent a degree, poſſeſſed the confidence of 
his Sovereign, and that he now poſſeſſed the confidence of the 

people, he ſhould give his vote, that Edward Lord Thurlow be 

one of her Majeſty's Council. 

Lord North replied, and ſaid, that he greatly eſteemed the cha- 

rater and abilities of Lord I hurlow, and would, if the motion 

ſhould be agreed to of appointing the Lord Chancellor for 

the time being, bring in a clauſe to continue Lord Thurlow 
of her Majeſty's Council, if he ſhould be removed from hig 
ſituation. x E. 

Mr. Dundas replied, but ftill objected to the motion being 
poſtponed. " 

Lord North again ſpoke in reply. | | 
Ar. Hawkins Browne ſaid, the Regent ought not to have the 
care of the Royal Perſon. Mr. Browne ſpoke in favour of the 

appointment of Lord Thurlow, and againit the inſertion of the 
words, Lord Chancellor for the time being,” on the principle 
of not ſuffering any perſon of the Regent's appointment to be 
of her Majeſty's Council. | 

Mr. Wndbam ſpoke much at length in ſupport of the argu- 
ments advanced by Lord North. | 

The queſtion for poſtponing being put, it was negatived, and 
the motion for appointing Edward Lord Thurlow was carried 
without a diviſion. 

The other names (that of the Archbiſhop of York, Lloyd Lord 
Kenyon, and thoſe of the Maſter of the Horſe, Lord Chamber- 
lain, and Lord Steward) were ſeverally put and agreed to. 

As ſoon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had moved the eight 
names regularly, and the Queſtion had been put upon each, and 
the Committee had decided that thoſe eight names ſtand as the 
name of eight Members of the Council. 

Lord North moved, & That his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
York and Albany be a Member of the ſaid Council.” 

The Chancellor of the . Exchequer obſerved, that although the 
noble Lord had thought proper to make the motion, without ad- 
vancing any arguments in its ſupport, yet agreeable to his decla- 


ration, 
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ration, that when the proper time ſhould come for it, he ſhould 
be ready to ſtate his reaſons, why he thought it neceſſary to give 
his vote againſt the motion, he would procecd to ſtate thoſe rea- 
ſons. Poſſibly, what he had to offer, as well as his conduct on 
that occaſion, may be placed in the catalogue of diſreſpect, and 
added to the other imputations ſo unjuſtly charged upon him of 
meaning to manifeſt a want of due attention and regard to the 
younger branches of the Royal Family; be that as it might, fo 
long as he was conſcious of acting upon no other principle, than 
an anxious deſire to diſcharge his duty faithfully, in a moment of 
great arduouſneſs and difficulty, he thould firmly adhere to the 
rule of conduct that he had laid down for himſelf, as moſt advan- 
tageous to his country, and as beſt becoming his own character, 
perfectly regardleſs of any conſequences, however perſonally in- 
jurious they might be to him. | 
The firſt matter to be conſidered was, he ſaid, the nature of the 
Council in queſtion, which was to be a Council of Advice, and 
a Council of Advice only. It had been faid to be a truſt, but 
the truſt was to adviſe her Majeſty in the care of his Majeſty's 
perſon. The noble Lord had propoſed, that the Duke of York, 
the ſecond ſon of the King, ſhould be a Member of that Coun- 
eil. Perhaps the reaſon aſſigned by a noble friend of his, a noble 
Marquis, who ſpoke early in the debate, was of itſelf ſufficient 
to ſhew, that the appointment of his Royal Highneſs to be a 
Member of that Council, would be both unneceſſary and im- 


proper; his noble friend's argument remained, to that moment, 


unanſwered, Moſt certainly there could be no occaſion to put 
thoſe Princes of the Blood, who were of courſe the natural ad- 
viſers of her Majeſty, into a reſponſible ſituation, and make them 
Members of a Council, who were to adviſe the Queen when 
called on ſo to do, and were to anſwer for that advice. In the 
common tranſactions of the care of his Majeſty's perſon, her 
Majeſty wou naturally conſult the perſons of her own family; 
but when an act was to be done of a much more important na- 
ture, ſhe would then call upon her Council, who ought to be 
perſons diſintereſted in the advice they might give, (farther than 
as their general wiſhes for the reſtoration of his Majeſty's health, 
which they muſt feel in common with the reſt of his Majeſty's 


ſubjes, ſhould make them otherwiſe) and who would neceſſarily 


be the beſt able to adviſe her Majeſty. Whatever, therefore, 
they might do in form, it was clear, that in the appointment of 
the truſt, whatever the advice might be that was given, the au- 
thority to act upon ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, Another reaſon 
why it would not be right, in his mind, to name the Duke of 
York, was grounded on thoſe general principles upon which it 
had been deemed improper to let the Prince of Wales have any 
concern in the care of his Majeſty's perſon. It was the fitua- 


tion, 
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tion, and not the character of the Prince, that precluded him 
from being named to ſhare in the office of the Committee of his 
Majeſty; he who was to be Regent, ought not to have any con- 
cern with the care of the King, becauſe, being next in ſucceſ. 
ſion, he was not fit to interfere with, that concern. If, there- 
fore, the Prince of Wales was unht for ſuch an interference, 
reſpect to him made it neceflary to extend the ſame gene- 


ral principles to the Duke of York, and the reſt of the Royal 


Family. | 

Lord Beauchamp differed from the Right Hon. Gentleman, and 
thought the Princes of the Blood the propereſt perſons to adviſe 
her Majeſty concerning a truſt, in the due execution of which 
they were ſo deeply intereſted. It became the Committee, his 
Lordfhip ſaid, to give a preference to thoſe who, in point of ſitu- 
ation, of duty, and affection, were the fitteſt perſons to aflift the 
Queen with their advice. His Lordſhip adverted to the ſubſe · 
quent part of the Bill, where the Council were to act in the dil. 
charge of a very great and importaat truſt, that clauſe which 
provides in what manner they ſhould proceed on his Majeſty's re- 
covery, and declares under what circumſtances the reſtoration of 
his Majeſty ſhould take place. That, and the other Houſe of 
Parliament, had taken upon themſelves to pronounce his Majel- 
ty's incapacity, after a proper examination of his Majeſty's Phy. 
{icians, but the Bill took the more important proceeding to re- 
ſore his Majeſty to his Government, out of their hands, and 
intended to 1wbititute that Council on this very delicate queſtion, 


and that not only when Parliament was not ſitting, but even 


during the fitting of Parliament. His Lordſhip dwelt on 
this very ſerious innovation on the power of the Legiſlature, 
and the functions of that Houle. The adoption of the other 
branches of the Royal Family, would, he ſhould. imagine, be 
50 pleaſing to her Majeſty, and equally neceſlary in a public 
ight. | 
lis Lordſhip reminded the Committee, that they were to pro- 
poſe a Council, ſuch as the Parliament and people of Ireland 
would approve, becauſe it was to be conſidered, that the faine 
Prince who ſat on the Throne of Great Britain, muſt fit upon 
that of Ireland; they ought, therefore, to take the ſame means as 
the people of Ireland would be willing to adopt, and how was he, 
or any perſon ſure that the people of Ireland would leave the ad- 
viſing of her Majeſty in reſpect to her care of the King's perlon 
to a Council, which they knew nothing of, aud which was dif- 
ferent from all other Regency Bills ? | 
His Lordſhip urged ſeveral other arguments, and ſaid, the inſer- 
tion of the other branches of the Royal Family would not make 
the Council too numerous, and he declared, that he did not 


think, without the Right Hon. Gentleman was to ſtate ſtronger 
. objections 
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objections againſt following the precedents of former ages, that- - 
| Nay In every former Regency Bill, 


they ought to be departed 


ane of the Royal Family were included; in the preſent Bill, they 


were ſtudiouſly excluded; and that without any ſufficient rea- 
ſon, as far as he was capable of judging, His Lordſhip con- 
cluded with declaring, that he ſhould vote for the noble Lord's 
notion. | 

8 Lord North ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſeemed to 
wonder that he had made the motion, without accompanying it 
with much argument; the Reaſon was his Lordſhip ſaid, becauſe 
he conceived he had argued it very ſufficiently, when he had firſt 


riſen in that day's debate; if the Right Hon. Gentleman, how- | 
ever, thought it wanted argument, he would ſtate a few more 


reaſons why he thought the Committee ought to adopt it, 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had alluded to the ſpeech of a 


noble Marquis, and had ſaid it remained unanſwered. The noble 


Marquis had faid, the Queen might, if the pleaſed, call for the 


Council of the Princes, and, therefore, there was no occaſion - 
that they ſhould. be Members of the Council of Advice. The 


Queen might, his Lordſhip ſaid, if ſhe pleaſed, call for the advice 
of any one, or all of the eight perſons named for her Council, 
juſt as much as ſhe ſhould call for it in their capacity of Coun- 
ſellors. The Privy Council, his Lordſhip faid, was, in a great 
meaſure, a Council of Advice. The Princes of the Blood were 
Members of the Privy Council, and, when they attend a Privy 
Council, called by the King, they attended a Council of Advice, 
The Council to be appointed under the authority of the Bill 


was, his Lordſhip fad, not long ſince ſtated to be a Council 


of Advice, but "afterwards to be ſomething more, becauſe they 
were to be partakers of the act of reſtoring his Majeſty to his 


/ 


Government. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman had ſaid, that they 
ſhould not truſt the perſon of the King to the Succeſſor of 
the Crown. That principle, his Lordſhip ſaid, went too far; it 
was a barbarous principle, that excluded every one of the Royal 
Family from thoſe Councils and that Advice. He contended, 
that there was not any rule that could ſupport excluding the Suc- 
ceſſor from a Council, to confider what was beſt for the care of 
the health, and the preſervation of his Majeſty. The principle 


laid down, therefore, was a barbarous principle, carried to the 


height of barbarity. 

His Lordſhip animadverted on the line of conduct, that the 
Bill preſcribed for the Queen and the Council on the King's re- 
covery, They were immediately, he obſerved, to ſend an ac- 
count of it to the Lord Mayor of the City of London, and cauſe 
it to be printed in the London Gazette. The public, his Lord- 
ſhip ſaid, he was ſure would like the Queen's certificate of the 

| N n King's 
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King's recovery better, if ſome of the Princes of the Blood were 
in the Council. He put the caſe of her Majeſty's death. Should 
the Queen die, his Majeſty would be in the hands of not one of 
his own Blood, a circumſtance, in his opinion, extremely mate. 
rial to be conſidered. | | 
Tord Maitland ſaid, there was not, from the northermoſt to the 
ſouthermoſt part of the iſland, one man that could urge a reaſon- 
able objection againſt his noble Friend's motion. The Right 
Gentleman, his Lordſhip obſerved, had ſaid, he truſted that the 
ſide of the Houſe on which he ſtood, would mention his conduct 
in the catalogue of diſreſpect imputed to him. He would not, 
his Lordſhip ſaid, notice it as a diſreſpect, but as an inſult to 
his Majeſty, an inſult to the Queen, and an inſult to the Prince 
of Wales. | 
Was it to be believed, that the Queen choſe rather to adviſe 
with the enial ſervants of his Majeſty, as the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had thought proper to ſtate them to be, than conſult with 
his relations. Sure he was, that when his Majeſty got well, he 
would look with pleaſure to the Reſolution of that Houſe, which 
made the Prince of Wales one of his Counſelors, His Lordfhip 
ſpoke of the comfort every man felt in being adviſed by his own 
relations. He put the caſe to Mr. Pitt, who had, he ſaid, ſo 
plentifully provided for his relations. When he looked to the 
Board of Treaſury, when he looked to the Board of Admi- 
ralty, when he looked to the Chair of that Houſe, he ſaw every 
roof of : 
; Sir James Fahnflone roſe ſuddenly, and ſaid he would not ſuffer 
the Speaker to be abuſed. e 
Lord Maitland ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman would not, he 
was ſure, confider it as an inclination in him to abuſe the Speaker 
in what he had ſaid; he would, therefore, purſue the thread of his 
argument. It he thought the Prince of Wales was wicked enough 
to wiſh to preſerve the government of the country when the King 
grew well, he would be the laſt man living to ſuggeſt his being 
vt the Council. | 
The Right Hon. Gentleman, his Lordſhip obſerved, when he 
could not produce any argument, had invented the device of call- 
ing it a queſtion of feeling; if, therefore, it was 2 queſtion of 
feeling, the queſtion then under conſideration, was a queſtion of 
that nature, and he did not doubt it would revolt the feelings of 
all public men, when they came to hear that the Prince of Wales 
would have been treated with ſo much diſregard, and ſo much 
marked inſult. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that Lord 
Thurlow was a fit perſon to be a Member of the Council, becauſe 
the noble and learned Lord was high in his Majefty's confidence. 
Had not his Majeſty ſhewn as much confidence in his Royal 
| Highneſs the Duke of York? Would any man ſo much = * 
ES ajelty, 
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' Majeſty, as to ſuppoſe that ſhe would not feel great comfort in 


the ad vice of her own ſon. There could not, his Lordſhip ſaid; - 


he but one opinion in the country, and that opinion muſt be, that 
the Duke of York, the two other Princes, his brothers, and 
the Dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland ſhould be Members of 
the Council. | | 
Mr. Addington much doubted, if there could be but one opi- 
nion in the country, whether that opinion was as the noble Lord 
had {tated it to be; certain he was, that there were ſufficient rea- 
ſons, why that ought not to be the opinion of that Houſe, The 
noble Lord in the blue ribband had declared, that he conceived 
the principle of excluding the Succeffor to the Crown from the 
Council, to adviſe her Majeſty in the care of the King's perſon, 
was a barbarous principle, carried to the height of barbarity. It 


was, nevertheleſs, Mr. Addington ſaid, the principle that go- 


verned the practice of the firſt Court of Equity in this kingdom, 
in all caſes concerning perſons labouring under the malady with 
which his Majeſty was unfortunately afflicted. The rule was 
never to appoint the Heir Apparent, nor even the Heir Preſump- 
tive, to have the care of the perſon indiſpoſed, but to take, as the 
moſt unexceptionable, the individual leaſt intereſted in the death 
of that perſon. The Queen ſtood preciſely in this predicament. 


Her Majefty, for a thouſand reaſons, was the moſt proper to 


have the care of the King's perſon, and the Prince of Wales was, 
for a variety of very difterent reaſons, unfit to take any ſhare in 
that concern. | | 

The noble Lord, Mr, Addington obſerved, had ſaid, that in 
caſe of her Majeſty's death, the Council would have the care of 
the King's 3 If the Duke of York, therefore, was to be 
of the Council, and the Prince of Wales were to die, the Duke 
of York ſtanding then as Heir Preſumptive of the Crown, would 
have the cuſtody of the King's perſon, which would be highly im- 


proper. When the death of the Queen ſhould happen; the Bill 


had provided for the circumſtance, The only caſe in which the 
Queen ought to act under the Bill by herſelf, was in regard to 
the reſumption clauſe, and the Bill eſpecially defined what was to 
be the line of proceeding to be adopted. Mr. Addington aſ- 
ſigned, as an additional reaſon, why the Duke of York, and the 
other Princes of the Blood, ought not to be of the Council ; 
that their over anxious wiſhes for his Majeſty's recovery, might 
make them too zealous, and induce them to pronounce that his 
Majeſty was in a ſtate of fanity, before his reſtoration to health 


was complete. Mr. Addington, before he fat down, folemnly - 


declared, that in regard to the meaſures lately purſued, in conſe- 

quence of his Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs, he had acted from 

Principle ; he had maturely N every part of the yOu 
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he had voted upon conviction in conſequence, and he felt a pride 
and a pleaſure in having given his feeble ſupport to his Right Hon. 
Friend. | | 

Lord North roſe to explain. His expreſſion, that excluding the 
ſucceſſor to the Crown from the Council, was puſhing a barba- 
rous principle to a barbarous extent, was not his own expreſſion, 
but. an expreſſion of Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, in a fimilar 
caſe to the preſent, The Hon. Gentleman, his Lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, had argued thus: Would you, ſaid the Hon. Gentle. 
man, truſt the Preſumptive Heir to the Crown with the care of 
the King's perſon ?”” The Duke of York, his Lordſhip obſerved, 
was not the Preſumptive Heir to the Crown, nor would he have, 
if named one of the Council, any fort of controul over the Queen, 
He was only as other Counſellors were, recommended to adviſe 
her Majeſty when ſhe called for that advice. | 

Ar. Burke roſe, and there being a call from ſome of the Com- 
mittee for the Queſtion, he ſaid it was natural for thoſe who dif. 
ſented from the Majority to wiſh to be heard. The Committee 
had now got, Mr. Burke ſaid, two principles laid down, and 
thoſe as oppoſite. to each other as light to darkneſs; the Hon, 
Gentleman who had ſpoken laſt but one, had ſaid, the Duke of 
York ought not to be of the Council, leaſt his too great anxiety ſhould 
prompt him to pronounce the King well before he was fo, and 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, the preſumption was, that 
from the Princes of the Blood being intereſted, his Majeſty 
might not be reſtored to his Goverment when his health was 
eſtabliſhed, Mr. Burke reaſoned upon theſe contraſted and diffe- 
rent diſqualifications, and denied that they could both be founded, 
He ſaid, Gentlemen were fond of reſorting to the dark and barba- 
rous time of Henry the Sixth; a period before our Conſtitution 
was formed. He would refer them to more modern times, to 
the Regency Bill of the fifth of the preſent King, a Bill brought 
into Parliament, at the inſtance of the King himſelf. In that 
Bill, the King was enabled to nominate a Regent, but diſabled 
from naming any but his ſucceſſor. Mr. Burke laid great ſtreſs 


on the wording of that ſtatute, and aſked whether it was right to 
exclude all the ſons of a father from having any ſhare in the cuſ- 


tody of his perſon. He was, he ſaid, himſelf a father, and the 
noble Lord was likewiſe a father. He appealed to the noble Lord, 


and to all fathers, how they would feel, on recovering from a 


dangerous and ſevere malady, if they found their ſons had been 
debarred all ſhare of the cuſtody of their perſons. For his part, 


Mr. Burke ſaid, he ſhould regard that man as a murderer, that 


had ſo excluded his ſon. He exclaimed againſt the times; they 
were, he ſaid, ignorant times, not barbarous, becauſe he really 


thought there was enough of urbanity and ſoftneſs of man- 


ners; but ignorant, becauſe mankind in general now drew all their 
| | I = information 
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iaformation from newſpapers and magazines. The learning of this 
day, was bad learning, which was the worſt ſort of ignorance. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, “ let us have Members of 
the Church, and Guardians of the Laws, of the Council, and 
Officers of the Hoyſhold.” He knew not one of the perfons in 
office, but he knew that the Queen might change the Houſhold 
the next day, and new perſons would be her adviſers. He de- 
clared he would not vote with the Right Hon. Gentleman, but 
with the laws of his country. 
The Queſtion was put, and the Committee divided. 
Ayes 130 
Noes 17 3 
His Royal Highneſs Prince William Henry, was then pro- 
poſed, and the Committee divided again. 
| N Ayes 128 
Noes 176 | 
-= Royal Highneſs Prince Edward was negatived without a 
diviſion, | | 
The Committee divided on the Duke of Glouceſter's name. 
| | | Ayes 129 | | 
. Noes 178 
The Duke of Cumberland was negatived without a diviſion. 
Mr. Dempſter propoſed the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons 
for the time being. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, on every account, from 
_ friendſhip, affection, and conſanguinity, he might well be ſup- 
poſed to be partial to the preſent Speaker of that Houſe, but he 
could not agree, that he ought to be a Member of- the Queen's 
Council. The four that had been firſt voted Members were the 
heads of the Church and the Law; and the four laſt were the 
principal Officers of his Majeſty's Houſhold ; whereas the Speaker 
of that Houſe was of neither deſcription. . 
The Queſtion was put and negatived. | 
The Lord Mayor of London, for the time being, was next 
| Propoſed, and negatived on the Queſtion put. 8 
At length, after ſome deſultory converſation, in which Mr. M. 
A. Taylor, Mr. Dempſter, Sir William Molefworth, Mr. Sheridan, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, took part, (and wherein the 
latter diſclaimed the fiction imputed to him, viz, that the patro- 
nage to be reſerved to the Queen was by any means dependant 
on him), they came to the. clauſe containing proviſions for his 
* being reſtored to his Government on his recovery. 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, though they were all agreed 
as to the wy of the next clauſe, yet, as from what he had heard, 
there was likely to be a good deal of difference of opinion about 
the means of attaining it, he thought it would be adviſeable to 
adjourn, and come freſh to. the diſcuſſion the next day. He 
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only wiſhed the Committee to underſtand, that it was his inten 
tion to make the Report immediately after the. Committee had 
got through all the clauſes, 
Wen Chairman was directed to report progreſs, and alk leave to 
again. 
The Houſe being reſumed, adjourned to this cs 
- The Houle roſe at Seven 0 clock. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY „ 
HOUSE OF. COMMONS. | 
REGENCY. B IL I. 


" THE Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved the order of 
the day, and the Houle being reſolved into a Committee, Brooke 
Watſon, Eſq. in the Chair. 

The 26th clauſe was read, providing for his Majeſty” 8 reſump- 
tion of the Government, which is as follows : ; 

« And be it further enafted, by the authority aforeſaid, that 
& when it ſhall appear to her Majeſty the Queen, and to 
60 of the Council appointed by this 
e AQ, that his Majeſty i is reſtored to health, it ſhall and may 
« be lawful for her ſaid Majeſty, by the adyice of 
6 of the ſaid Council, to notify the ſame under 
« an inſtrument under her Majeſty's hand, and ſigned alſo by 
© the ſaid 
ce of her Majeſty's ſaid Council, and addreſſed to the Lord Preſi. 
« dent: of his Majeſty's moſt Hon. Privy Council for the time 
& being, or in his abſence, to one of his Majeſty's Principal 
e Secretaries of State; and the ſaid Lord Preſident, ox. Secretary 
« of State ſhall, and is hereby required, on the receipt thereof, 
« to communicate the fame to the ſaid Regent, and to ſumoon 
« forthwith-a Privy Council; and the Members of his Majeſty's 
« moſt Hon. Privy Council. are hereby required to affemble-in 
c conſequence of ſuch. ſummons ; and the: ſaid Lord Preſident, 
« or in his abſence, the ſaid Secretary of State, in che preſence 

of any _ 
« or 9%, Privy Counſellors ſo aſſembled, to cauſe the ſaid in- 
« ſtrumemt to be entered on the books of the ſaid Privy Coun- 
&« cil, and immediately thereafter, to ſend a copy of ſuch 2 


66 frament to ** Land Mayor of the City of London, and 
s likewiſe 


„ 
« likewiſe to cauſe the ſame to be printed in the London 
4 Gazette.“ 


My. Pitt, when the clauſe was read, obſerved, that the firſt 


blank, he meant to propoſe ſhould be filled up with“ Five.“ 


He entered into a genera] ſtatement of the reaſons by which the 
neceſſity of ſuch a clauſe was created. It was of the higheſt im- 
portance, he ſaid, that the King ſhould re-afſume his powers im- 


mediately, and without impediment, ' on his recovery. His right 


would then ſtand clear and undoubted, beyond the extent, and in- 
dependent of the authority of the two Houſes of Parliament. They 
were providing for that right, and, in ſo doing, they ought to 
provide according to the Conſtitution ; that they ſhould not be 
thought to be trenching _ uw ings and, if they went any 
farther than the neceſſity of the cafe, they ſhould be uſurping to 
themſelves a right of transferring the King's undoubted right to 
another. As long as there exiſted a neceſſity for his Majeſty re- 
maining in the care provided for the Royal Perſon, they could not 
look for one Royal Act for him, the firſt preliminary, therefore, 
was, that previous to his Majeſty's reſuming the Royal Autho- 
rity, the Queen and her Council muſt ar. the notification. 
When that was done, his Majeſty would have a clear right to 
reſume his Government. When his Majeſty ſhould no longer 
be infirm, he muſt act as a King through ſome oitenſible chan- 
nel, It was neceſſary, therefore, to provide ſome fit and oſten- 
ſible channel through which the will of the Sovereign might be 
conveyed. But it would not be fitting, in his opinion, that this 
conveyance ſhould be made through perſons, whoſe authority, 


as being derived from the Regent, would expire of courſe on the 


recovery of the Sovereign. He regarded the majority of the 
Council of Advice, who were propoſed oy the clauſe, as forming 
a ſufficient and a reſponſible number for this purpoſe, and the more, 
as it was provided that Parliament was immediately to meet, to 


check, and to punith any poſſible impropriety which might appear 


in their proceedings. | 
Mr Rar ſaid, that he could not ſit in ſilence when a meaſure 
was propoſed, fo novel aul fo deſtructive to the conſtitution. He 
felt it his duty to riſe, and to vindicate the rights of Parliament, 
not by oſtentatious and verbal declarations, but by entering a ſe- 
r1ous proteſt againſt thoſe rights being taken away, and veſted in 
Council which the conſtitution could not recognize; an aſſem- 
blage which, under whatever appellation it may be diſguiſed, and 
however reſpectable ſome of the names may appear, he could not 
look on but as a packed and garbled ij! The recovery of the 
Sovereign could only be judged of by thoſe who had aſcertained 
his incapacity. The Sovereign was not, for the aſſumption of 
his rights, merely to be 64 in health. This could only be 
determined by the ſame ſblemn e N 8 which had been uſed 
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in the firſt inſtance. He had heard much, on the preſent occa- 
ſion, of the reponſibility attached to the Members of the Council: 
* he could not ſee in what manner they were to be puniſhed. 
They might plead, in caſe of a premature notification, that it was 
an error of judgment, or an act of obedience. In ſuch caſe he 
ſaw no mode of convicting them, as there was no inſtrument of 
record by which their guilt might be made to appear. | 
The whole of this clauſe, he declared, had its origin in thoſe 
pcs of ſuſpicion, which had firſt produced an inſult to the 
rince ; and which was now followed up by a ſimilar inſult to the 
Legiſlature, whoſe authority it was attempted to curtail and to 
transfer. The whole tranſaction took its preſent ſhape, for the ſole 
purpoſe of alienating the Royal mind ! But how, if the Sovereign 
were to awake from his preſent eventful lumber how would he 
regard their proceeding? On being informed of the interruption 
of his authority, he would aſk, of courſe, “to whom am ] in- 
debted for its + mes Could the anſwer be, © To the Lords, 
his hereditary Counſellors?” No! Could it be, “Jo his faith. 
ful Commons?” No? Was it, then, © To his Royal Children, 
or Brothers?” No! Theſe had all been deprived of their power 
They had been led to transfer them to a ſtrange Funts, for the 
ſole purpoſe of narrowing the gratitude, and poiloning thoſe opi- 
nions, which would otherwiſe take place in the mind of his 
Majeſty ! 
Within theſe few years, Mr. Pawys ſaid, he had been witneſs 
to many very extraordinary tranſactions. He had ſeen the Exe- 
cutive — raiſed very high, indeed, and ſet up againſt the 
opinions and influence of the two Houſes of Parliament. He had 
ſeen, and by the ſame hand, thoſe two Houſes of Parliament ex- 
alted, in turn, for the purpoſe of trampling on the Executive Au- 
thority : yet they were now called to enact more extraordinary--- 
to transfer to others their moſt important functions. They were 
deſired to commit a ſuicide on their own powers, and meekly to ſign 
the ſentence of their own condemnation. He concluded with 
ſtating, that he had ſeveral amendments to propole to the preſent 
clauſe, but ſhould wait for an amendment, which an Honourable 
Gentleman behind him (Mr. Mar/ham) had done him the honour 
to communicate his intention of moving. 
Mr. Yyner ſaid, that as he was the perſon who had firſt expreſ- 
ſed a diſſatisfaction on the Report being received from the Privy 
Council, and had propoſed, in conſequencee, the examination of 
the Phyſicians in 2 Committee of that Houſe, he could not now 
withhold his opinion, that the fame enquiry ſhould take place at 
the end, as had been at the commencement, of his Majeſty's in- 
- diſpoſition. The communication ſhould certainly be made to 
Parliament, who, - he was certain, would receive it with the 
greateſt ſenſation of loyalty and pleaſure, | 8 
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dir Richard Sutton expreſſed ſome ſurprize, that the claims of 
Parliament ſhould now be preſſed ſo Rrongly by thoſe, who, on 
a former occaſion, were of opinion that Parliament had no claims 
at all. To theſe, however, he ſaid, the rights of the Sovereign 
were paramount; and that, on the recovery of the King, being 
eſtabliſhed in the mode propoſed by the bill, any parliamentary 
enquiry would be, in fact, derogatory to the dignity of the So- 
ereign. | 
6 Mr. Francis reſerving to himſelf to deliver his opinion more at 
large, in future, obſerved, that among all the novelties which had 
occurred in the courſe of this buſineſs, ſome of them alarming, 
and all of them ſurprizing, nothing ſurprized him more, than that 
he ſhould now, for the firſt time, not have been able to compre- 
hend the meaning of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He laid, 
that whereas the queition before the Committee regarded the 
mode of eſtabliſhing, by ſufficient evidence, the truth of a moſt 
important fact, namely, the certainty of his Majeſty's recovery. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman had not ſaid one word either 
about fact, or evidence; but had rung the changes a dozen times 
over, upon the words Channe!, and Channel of {nformation, with- 
out any apparent application to the ſubject, and in a way which 
conveyed no diſtinct idea whatever to his mind. He faid, that 
he had riſen to ſtate a ſpecific queition, to which, he hoped he 
ſhould receive a clear and rational anſwer. He contitinued, 
that to every man who had had an opportunity of obſerving 
perſons afflicted with that malady of the mind, it was a truth, 
which could admit of no diſpute, that to aſcertain the fact of the 
exiſtence of the diſorder, was one of the eaſieſt operations on 
which the human judgment, or obſervation, could be employed; 
but that, to aſcertain the fact of a real recovery, was one of the 
moſt difficult points of enquiry, as well as the moſt doubtful in the 
reſult, that could be propoſed to human fagacity : that a view of 
the perſon, or a converſation of a few minutes, might be ſufficient 
to put the firſt out of all doubt; whereas, to aſcertain the ſecond, 
would require long, minute, and attentive obſervation ; a variety 
of teſts, and continued experience; and even with all theſe pre- 
cautions, the inveſtigation might poſſibly end in finding a falſe 
fact; the party might deceive himſelf, and perſuade others to abet 
him in the deception. Db 
On this unqueſtionable truth, Mr. Francis ſaid, he founded his 
queſtion ; namely, “ Since you have admitted, that the interpoſition 
and cognizance F4 the two * 2 Parliament was neceſſary to aſcer- 
tam and eſtabliſh the fact of the King's incapacity, that ts, to perform 
a att of no difficulty whatſoever ; on which rational ground of diſtinc- 
tion, you now aſſent, that the interpoſition and cognizance of the ſame 
Judgment, is not neceſſary to aſcertain and eſtablyh the fact of his re- 
covery ; an operation, in which, of all others, cur obſervation, ana 
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even our experience, is moft liable to be decetved : and i you thought 
the authority of Parliament was neceſſary to warrant the firſt fact, 
to the fatisfaftron of the whole kingdom, why do you think it unneceſſary 
to warrant the ſecond fact by the ſame authority ? My do you refer 
tbis queſtion to an inferior tribunal ® © | 

Ar. Marſham ſaid, Sir Richard Sutton's declaration, that his 
Honourable Friend had reſiſted the rights of Parliament, and now 
was going to make unneceſſary and unjuſt claims on Parliament, 
appeared to him to be remarkable language. Mr. Marſham ob- 
jected particularly to that part of the clauſe, enabling her Majeſty 
to call in what Privy Counſellors ſhe thought proper to decide 
upon the queſtion of his Majeſty's ability to reſume his Govern- 
ment. He had two clauſes that he meant to ſubmit to the Houſe, 
inſtead of the one propoſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman. They 
were to provide, that on the notification by the Queen of his 
Majeſty's recovery, Parliament ſhould, if ſitting, in not leſs than 
four days, nor more than fix, after ſuch notification, order his 
Majefty's Phyſicians to attend at the bar, and to have a ſingle 
queſtion put to cach of them, namely, Whether his Majeſty was 
capable to reſume the reins of Government? If the anſwers 
were given in the affirmative, the Houſes ſhould go up with an 
nddrefs to his Majeſty, praying him to reſume the reins of Go- 
vernment; and on ſuch an occaſton, he was confident that the 
whole nation would go up with one voice, congratulating each 
ether on the happy return of their Sovereign. This mode, he 
conceived, would be far more ſatisfactory to the people of Eng- 
land, than the one of the Privy Council propofed by the Right 
Honourable Gentleman. | | 

- Mr. Marſham here read the two clauſes he meant to propoſe; 
the firſt of which was in ſubſtance as above ſtated; and the ſecond 
gave the power to the Regent, and to Phyſicians, to have free 
acceſs to ſee his Majeſty, after the notification of his recovery. He 
concluded by obſerving, that if his clauſes were rejected, the 
Houſe would give a deliberate opinion to certain Counſellors of 
their own appointment, which they would not truſt themſelves 
with. | 7 
Mr. Bonverie was ſorry 0 differ from his Hon. Friend, but he 
faw no principle in his clauſes, that was correct and conſtitutional, 
or that did not go too far. BL 

Colonel Phipps argued very ably and ingeniouſly for the clauſe 

propoſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman, He urged the propriety 
df the examination that had taken place in the firſt inſtance, to 
prove the malady; and the impropriety and indecency of taking 
2 Parliamentary examination of his Majeſty upon his recovery. 
He aſſerted the right of the King to reſume his government the 
moment his infirmity ceaſed to exiſt. He wifhed the reſumption 
to be brought forward in the moſt eaſy, and, at the fame time, 
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jn the moſt reſponſible manner; and for that reaſon he objected 
to the interference of Parliament, who, not being a reſponſible 
body, were improper ſo to act: he wiſhed them to keep within 
their own bounds, and look after the REY of others; he 
wiſhed them not to drag their Sovereign to their bar, to be exa- 
mined as to his recovery, but to be aſcertained by thoſe who had 
ſeen the progreſs of his recovery. He ſaw the King was mend- 
ing. Dr. Warren, he obſerved, had ſigned his name that his 
Majeſty was better. Dr. Warren, and the reſt of the Phyſicians, 
and not the Houſe, would ſee the progreſs of his recovery. ; _ 
The Colonel animadverted on the ſpeech of Mr. Powys: that 
Gentleman had ſaid, the King, on his recovery, would afſk,,* Have 
my Parliament given me this power? My dear Children? My 
Brothers?” Vo. The Parliament gave him the power, Colonel 
Phipps ſaid, at the time of the Revolution. He declared he with- 
ed them not to take upon themſelves the part of a Republick, 
and when they thought proper, preſent a Crown ; but to at as a 
Parliament belonging to a free Conſtitution at the head of it. 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he ſhould not have riſen, after having heard 
the moſt able arguments he had ever heard, and the moſt extra- 
ordinary reſolves. The Hon. Gentleman had faid, the King had 
a right th reſume his Government, when recovered, and that it 
was his undoubted right. Nobody diſputed it. Nobody queſ- 
tioned the right, The real queſtion was, the fact of his Majefty 
being*reſtored, and capable of reſuming the Government, and 
the manner in which that ſhould be aſcertained, and the reſump- 
ion of his powers made. After paſſing. that bill, the real queſ- 
tion would ſtand, that his Majeſty had no right, though his Ma- 
jeſty would have an unqueſtionable right on his recovery. But 
what were the proper means to aſcertain that recovery? By the 
mode propoſed for his Majeſty's reſumption of his Government, 
it was to be under certain terms and conditions. Who then were 
to be the judges of thoſe conditions -/ O fo proper as the two 
Houſes of Parliament? There was no perſon, he ſaid, doubted 
the propriety of going into an examination to prove the incapacity; 
it was their duty to do ſo; and it was equally their duty to take 
care to provide againſt any act of his Majeſty, until his capability 
was known, By the preient clauſe, they were about to delegate 
the truſt that belonged to themſelves to others, and thereby de- 
part from the duty they owed their country, and degrade them- 
ſelbes, by acknowledging that theſe eight Counſellors of her Ma- 
jeſty were more truſt-worthy than Parliament. Wy 
After reprobating the powers of che clauſe given for the reſump- 
tion of the Government, as dangerous, he tummed up his argu- 
ments by ſaying, that they were about to delegate their authority 
into molt ſuſpicious hands—into hands by no means proved to be 
fitter far the truſt than the Parliament: they were about to. fall 
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into the error which the principle of their bill was to guard 
againſt, namely, the ſuffering the Regent to have the power over 
the perſon of the King in many caſes, but in particular on the 
death of the Queen; they were putting themſelves into a ſitua- 
tion, that, the firſt notice they might have of his Majeſty's reco- 
very, might be by a diſſolution of Parliament. "The ſecond ſtep 
his Majeſty might take, might be, under his Sign Manual, to 
point a new Regency, by Lords Juſtices, or otherwiſe; and 
that, when Parliament ſhould again aſſemble, they might meet, 
not his Majeſty, who might be relapfed, but his Commiſſion, 
without ever having any proof laid before them of his Majeſty's 
having ever recovered. | 
Mr. Dundas ſaid, Mr. Sheridan had ſtated the real queſtion, 
and argued very fairly, though he. had contradicted, by his prac- 
tice, what he had declared, that it was neceſſary to examine into 
the incapacity of his ny; ſince, out of that incapacity, aroſe 
their right to delegate the Royal Authority, On his Majeſty's 
recovery, they would have no ſuch right; the right of exerciſing 
the Royal Authority attaching itſelf to the King, the moment of 
his recovery. He agreed with the Honourable Gentleman (Mr, 
Marſham) that, on the happy and joyous day of his Majeſty's 
recovery, there could be but one ſentiment, one united effuſion 
of joy and gladneſs throughout the empire. He alſo agreed that 
it would become the Houſe to congratulate his Majeſty on his re- 
fumption of the Government ; but he could not agree with the 
Hon. Gentlemen, that his Majeſty ſhould be retarded from his 
right of governing until they had addreſſed him to take the reins 
of Government. 

The propoſition of his Right Hon. Friend; was to enable his 
Majeſty to come down and meet his Parliament, on his recove- 
ry, in his own right as Sovereign. The other propoſition was 
to humble him to the character of a ſupplicant for his tffrone, 
ſeeing his authority exerciſed by another, in the perſon of his 
Regent, The ſyſtem propoſed. by his Right Hon. Friend, went, 
as near as was poſſible, with the ſtraight line of the Conſtitution, 
guarding the fate return of his Majeſty to his Throne; and, at 
the ſame time, the right to aſſume his Government was ſo care- 
fully guarded with every neceſſary proviſion and check, as to ren- 
der it impoſſible that any reſumption ſhould take place in any way 

injurious or dangerous to the country, | 
Gentlemen might talk what they choſe about the Council ap- 
pointed to her Majeſty; but he would aſk. them individually, 
whether, in their own conſciences, they believed that thoſe great 
and reſpectable perſons would ſtate his Majeſty's recovery, in a 
publick record, when they were convinced that ſuch recovery did 
not exift? He was convinced by his own feelings, what the opi- 
nion of every impartial man muſt be, and what would be the 
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inion entertained by the publick at large, it would be, that they 
were not capable of ſtating on record what they were not con- 
rinced to be true. The clauſe gave to that Council the power 
of being in the'daily obſervation of every particular of recovery z 
they had the power of examining the Phyſicians, and every op- 
portunity of being competent judges of his Majeſty's ſituation. 
It was true, that when her Majeſty thought the King recovered, 
ſhe was to notify that happy circumſtance; but ſhe could not do 
it alone; the Houſe had placed on her Majeſty a check of eight 
Counſellors, for advice, without a majority of whom concurring 
in opinion with her Majeſty, ſhe could not notify ſuch recovery 
and ſuch a check was, in his opinion, a ſufficient ſurety to the 
Houſe, and the country, that no premature reſumption would 
take place. Her Majeſty's Counſellors were men of ſtrong judg- 
ment, and of great loyalty and attachment to their Sovereign, 
and would not, by premature judgment, ſubject her Majeſty and 
the people to the pangs of having their King brought forward in 
a ſtate incompetent to the exerciſe of his Royal functions. The 
Houſe would act wiſely in adopting the preſent mode propoſed for 
his Majeſty's return to his Government: it was not left to his 
Majeſty's own judgment to give the notification of his recovery, 
but to the Queen and the majority of her Council; and before 
the recovery could be declared to the empire, the Privy Council 
muſt concur with her Majeſty, and counterſign the Proclama- 
tion. There was an additional check even to theſe, and which 

he did not conſider the leaſt; it was, the opportunity given to his 
Majeſty to exerciſe his. philoſophy and his religion, in revolving 
in his mind his fituation, before he gave his proclamation, and 
came forth to his afflicted people, Ding: « T am your King 
again,” It had been aſked, what reſponſibility attached to the 
adviſers of her Majeſty, or to thoſe who counterſigned the pro- 
clamation? He anſwered, the fame reſponſibility that attached 
toany Privy Counſellor for advice given to the Monarch. Would 
any man, of ſuch a deſcription as thoſe eight perſons who formed 
ber Majeſty's Council, chuſe lightly or wantonly to take ſuch a 
truſt; or was it likely that they would abuſe it? If they betrayed 
the truſt repoſed in them by Parliament, Parliament would act 
conſiſtently in puniſhing them. It was, however, unlikely that 
ſuch a truſt ſhould be violated, when the fact of his Majeſty's re- 
covery was to be given under the ſanction of the Queen, the 
— Council, of his Majeſty, and laſtly, of the Privy 
ouncil, 

An Han. Gentleman (Mr. Powys) had ſaid, that Parliament 
would be degraded, and that Gentlemen had ſeen that Houſe de- 
graded and diſgraced. He agreed it had been degraded, not by 
the executive power, but by themſelves: inſulted they were, 
when thoſe who made claims in which they were not ſupported by 
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them who ſent them to Parliament, the people of England; the 


perſons who brought forward thoſe claims, might be ſaid to have. 
inſulted them; their conduct cauſed the people of England to ad- 
dreſs the Throne to protect them from their violence; and the 
wiſe meaſure of that day, which. returned them to their conſti. 
tuents, was happily felt by the return of the preſent Parliament, 
whoſe meaſures had been admired and applauded throughout the 


country. He charged Mr. Powys with having acted in an un- 


maniy way, by ſheltering himſelf behind the Previous Queſtion, 


when the queſtion of Right was cifcuſſtd. Mr. Dundas faid, he 


never would agree to any meaſure to threw obſtacles in the way 
of his Majeſty's refuming his Government. Was it to be borne, 
that, when his Majeſty was recovered, his Regent ſhould come 
down to the Parliament as King, make a ſpeech as King, while 
their Sovereign was to be a ſpectator of the pomp and fhew from 
the windows. of Buckingham. Houſe ? No, he would never agree 
to ſuch a conduct, and believed the Houſe and country would re- 
volt at it. He conſidered the plain queſtion before the Houſe to 
be, whether the mode propoſed was ſufficient to eftabliſh the fact 
of his Majeſty's recovery, whenever that fortunate event ſhould 
occur? The fact fo aſcertained would be ſufficient to enable the 
Privy Council to preſent the King to the ardent expectations of 
his people; and if they did it prematurely, they were puniſhable 
by Partament. "Thoſe, therefore, who agreed with him in think- 
ing the powers ſufficient to afcertain the fact, would: not, he was 
convinced, ſubmit to have any other mode adopted, which might. 
retard his Majeſty's return to his Government, and give him the 
uneaſineſs to fee another meet his Parliament, and exerciſe his. 
right, | | | | 
22 Powis roſe to explain. He ſaid the Right Honourable and 
learned Gentleman had argued the matter fairly, and brought the 
8 its true point, upon which they were at iſſue, viz. 
hether his Majeſty, on the recovery of his health, ſhould re- 
ſume bis Government upon the authority of the Parliament, or 
nine of his Privy Council. The Hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he avowed, had underſtood him right, when, by his declaration 
that Partrament had been degraded and diſgraced, he underſtood 
hun to allude to the diſſolution of the laſt: Parliament, after the 
promite given to the Houſe and the publick, in the name of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, that he would: not adviſe his Majeſty to 
diſſolde the Parliament. Mr. Powys ſaid, if he had not under- 
ſtood the Hon. Gentleman to whole declaration he had. alluded, 
he: was: ſorry for. it, he did nat with wilfully to miſunderſtand him, 
but if he had, he believed many mifunderſtood him in the fame 
way as he did at the time. „ | 
'Fhe Hon. and learned Gentleman had ſtated, that he took an 
enmar!y. part on a former day, in ſhrinking from the 2 
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the Queſtion of Right. He did not ſhrink from it, Mr. Powys 
{aid, but thought the diſcuſſion of the Right unneceſſary; and, af- 
ter giving his reaſons for being of that opinion, deprecated the 
diſcuſſion. r e a 
With regard to the ſubſequent proceedings upon the Reſolutions, 
he had queſtioned the right of Parliament to parcel out the power 
of the Crown; and he had ſtated doctrines which he had found 
in books, that he conceived to be books of undeniable authority, 
which proved that ſuch a diviſion of the Royal Prerogatives, and 
ſuch a ſeparation of the regal power from the Kingly office, were 
neither legal nor conſtitutional, WETTED 
Having fully explained theſe points, which Mr. Dundas had 
adverted to, Mr. Powys faid, he hoped he did not tranſgreſs or- 
der, but perhaps he did what was almoſt as bad, intrude upon the 
patience of the Houſe; he had riſen merely to confine himſelf to 
explanation, but might he beg permiſſion to add about fix ſen- 
tences more. The Hon. and learned Gentleman had drawn the 
argument into a fair point of view, and had met what they on 
that fide the Houſe had no ſcruple to avow to be their meaning, 
viz. that, as Parliament had thought it to be their duty to pro- 
nounce the incapacity of his Majeſty to exerciſe the Royal Au- 
thority, Parliament ought to be enabled to enquire into the fact 
of his Majeſty's recovery, and to declare it previous to the re- 
ſumption of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, But 
the Hon. and learned Gentleman had faid, ought his Majeſty to 
ſupplicate Parliament, and intreat, at their hands, a grant of that 
which was his Majeity's undoubted right to exerciſe, as ſoon as 
be was in a capacity to exerciſe it? In anſwer to that, he might 
alk the Hon. and learned Gentleman, whether his Majeſty ought 
to ſupplicate nine of his own ſervants, perſons holding places 
under him, for that which was bis undoubted right, becauſe it 
the nine Privy Council did not chuſe to join in the tranſactions, 
bis Majeſty could not reſume his Authority. | | 
The Hon. and learned Gentleman had faid,. they were all ſo- 
licitous for his Majeſty's recovery, and his reſtoration to his Go» 
vernment ; but were not Privy Counſellors equally folicitous, and 
equally anxious for it? The fact might be to, Mr. Powys faid, 
but it was a proceeding of too ſerious, and too important a na- 
ture, to take place under the ſanction of any other authority than 
that of Parliament. 
Ar. Banks role as ſoon as Mr. Powys ſat down, and ſaid, it was 
not pleaſant to hear himfelf attacked, and not to be allowed to 
anſwer, » The ſort of charge that had been made upon him by 
the Hon. Gentleman, had not that day been urged for the firſt 
ume; if he recollected rightly, it had been urged before, more 
than once by the Hon. Gentleman; he begged leave, therefore, 
to lay a few words in his own behalf. = 
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The Hon. Gentleman alluded to a declaration of his, made' 
hve years ago. At that time there had been a violent oppoſition 


to his Right Hon. Friend, whoſe opinion he had-uttered on the 


occaſion, and whoſe commiſſion he had exccuted faithfully. He 


| bad no doubt, Mr. Banks ſaid, but that when he made the de- 
_ Elaration, it was his Right Hon. Friend's determination ſtridly 


to avide by it. He recollected there were reports of a ſpeedy 
diſſolution of Parliament, and the opinion he had delivered aroſe 
from this; an addreis was moved to be preſented to his Majeſty, 
ſtating, © that ſeveral weighty matters and proceedings were un- 
der the conſideration of Parliament, and praying that his Majeſty 
would lay aſide the exerciſe of his undoubted prerogative, and not 
dilolve the Parliament, till they had decided upon the weighty 
matters that were before them.” He lamented, that a I ght 
Hon. Gentleman was not then preſent, becauſe he was ſure, his 
candour would induce him to confirm the ſtatement that was 
given. That Right Honourable Gentleman had objected to the 
declaration at the time, and with great fairneſs, had propoſed a 
more parliamentary mode of proceeding. 'The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had ſaid at the time, that the declaration of an individual 
Member, was not a fit ground for that Houſe to proceed upon, 
even if it had come from the beſt authority, meaning, no doubt, 
the Miniſter, (who had not been in the Houſe at the time) and, 
therefore, he had recommended an addreſs to the King, as a more 
clear and effectual way of getting an anſwer, He was not aware, 
Mr, Bankes faid, whether an Addreſs had been moved by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf, [a general cry from the other-fide, 
of No! No! and Sir Milliam Gimynghame ſaid Mr. Eden] the 
Hon. Gentleman, however had, in his opinion, diſcharged his 
truſt, though party ran high, and Parliament had, in his opinion, 
got out of its proper functions. His Majeſty was known to have 
changed his Miniſtry, and many violent proceedings took place, 
till at length Parliament was diſſolved. Mr. Bankes deſcanted on 
the difference between a declaration which the Houſe had acted 
upon, and a declaration that had not been acted upon; which 
latter was the caſe with the declaration that he had made. He 
laid great ſtreſs alſo, on an affertion, that a change of circum- 
ſtances had occurred, between the time that the declaration had 
been made by him, and the diſſolution which actually took place 
afterwards. | | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Powys roſe together, 
Mr. Bowys, however, ſat down, declaring that he would ſubmit 
to the command of the Right Hon. Gentleman. Mr. Pitt there- 
upon, with great anger faid, the Honourable Gentleman would 
do well firſt to ſubmit to the orders of the Houſe, and next to 
conform to decency, and not wantonly introduce charges that 


were malicious and unfounded, reſpecting matters that had paſſed 
| | 3 
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in another Parliament, and which had been repeatedly debated 
when the ſubject was freſh in their recollection. With regard 
to the matter itſelf, the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, 
that had not his Hon. Friend thought it entitled to the notice 
which he had paid it, he would not have made the Hon. Gentle- 
man over the way any anſwer ; he had too much regard for the 
Houſe, and for the important ſubject of debate then before them, 
to waſte the time of the Houſe about it, and as to any imputa- 
tion to be dreaded from it, his character, he truſted, was above 
it, There had been no engagement made in his name, and 
through his means, and if any one aſſerted that there was, he 
aſſerted a fact deſtitute of foundation. | 

Mr. Powys ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman had no right to 
aſſert in that Houſe, what he had imputed to his charge; and he 
denied that he had ſaid any thing that had either a malevolent or 
a malicious intention. He did not, Mr. Powys ſaid, ſtand on 
the haughty and arrogant ground which the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man had taken; he did not ſay that his character was above the 
reach of calumny; he would 174 nothing of his character, but 
only appeal to the fact. The Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt 
but one had talked of a charge, and an imputation being made 
againſt him; he begged that Hon. Gentleman to know, that 
when he meant to make a charge, he would not diſavow it. He 
believed that the Hon. Gentleman had very correctly ſtated to 
the Houſe what had paſſed upon the occaſion to which he re- 
ferred, and, he believed, that the Hon. Gentleman had meant no= 
thing more, when he made the declaration in queſtion, than ho- 
nourably to diſcharge the truſt repoſed in him by his Right Hon, 
Friend, in the manner that he had ſtated, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he felt too much the im- 
portance of the ſubject of the Bill then actually in debate, to ſay 
one word more reſpecting the declaration alluded to. 

Mr. Bouverie ſaid, the promiſe that Parliament ſhould not 
be diſſolved, and the breach of that promiſe were in every man's 
mind— | 

Mr. Dempfter, called to Order; he lamented that ſo much of 
the time of the Houſe had been waſted in diſcuſſing a ſubje& 
which had no relation whatever to the actual ground of debate, 
-x yhich had happened in a time when party ran exceedingly 
high in that Houſe, and gentlemen's minds were much more 
divided, and their tempers more irritable than they were at 
preſent : the leſs, therefore, that was ſaid about it the better 
for which reaſon, he begged Mr. Watſon would read the Queſ- 
tion then before the Houle, that he might clearly underſtand what 
It was. : 

The Queſtion was read accordingly, and the debate proceeded. 
| | ()g 5 Mr, 
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Mr. Sheridan faid, he did not mean to allude to the extraneous 
matter that had been introduced into the debate. Mr. Sheridan, 
complimented Mr. Dundas, declaring, that with regard to the 
beginning of his ſpeech, he never had heard any thing more able, 
more earneſt, or more eloquent ; but that towards the end of it 
the Hon. Gentleman got himſelf entangled in an argument that 
deſtroyed the principle of all his former reaſoning. The Hon. 
Gentleman had firit doubted, whether we had any right to im- 
pole reſtrictions on his Majeſty's re-aſſumption of his Royal Au- 
thority, and, he had afterwards ſaid, that the Bill had provided 
all the neceſſary checks and reſtrictions, thus contradicting the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's aſſertions. Mr. Sheridan obſerved, 
that the Hon. and learned Gentleman had faid, ought his Ma. 
jeſty to be a ſuppliant to Parliament, for the exerciſe of thoſe Prero- 
gatives which of right belonged to him? He would ſay that it 
would be better for his Majeſty to ſupplicate that Houſe for his 
Crown, than either his Council of eight, or his nine Privy Coun— 
cil, Mr. Sheridan charged Mr. Dundas with flying to the com- 
mon place topics of pitying the King, and ſaying, all he felt for 
him and his ſituation; they, every one of them, no doubt, felt 
as they ought to do for his Majeſty, but they ought likewiſe to 
teel for their country, which was an equa] conſideration. 


p * 


The Hon. Gentleman, he ſaid, diſdaining to read the Bill upon 


which he had been ſpeaking, had made ſeveral groſs blunders, 


and plainly proved, that he was not a maſter of the various clauſes 
which the Bill contained; perhaps the Hon. Gentleman had not 
read them. Ihe Hon. Gentleman had talked of what might hap- 
pen incaſe of the Queen's death, whereas the Bill contained an 
expreſs proviſion for that circumſtance. He had all along under- 
ſtood, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that they were not to argue on grounds 
of perſonal confidence, and the Hon. and learned Gentleman in 
particular had, a few days ſince, declared that arguments of that 
kind were unmanly and improper; and yet, in his ſpeech of 
that day, he had reforted to that fort of argument; he 
had called upon the Houſe to know whether Lord Thur- 
low, Lord Kenyon, and the reſt of her Majeſty's Council, were 
not the fit perſons to adviſe her Majeſty ? Won't you, faid he, 
believe that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury is a perſon fit to be 
truſted, and that he will connive at no fraud in what leads to the 
circumſtance of bringing forward his Majeſty for the re- aſſump- 
tion of his Royal Authority? Undoubtedly, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 
it was not likely that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lord Thur- 
low, and the reſt of her Majeſty's Council, were perſons vel) 
likely to betray their truſt z but they all knew that perſonal con- 
fdence was not a fit ground for parliamentary argument. The 
Hon. and learned Gentleman had the preceding day declared, that 
the Council of the Queen was only a Council of Advice, and yet 
that day they had heard him fay, that it was a is A a 
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Council of Controul. Mr. Sheridan bid the Committee recollect 
on what grounds the Iriſh Parliament proceeded; they took up 
the circumſtance of the King's incapacity, upon the declarations 
of the Engliſh Parliament, and proceeded upon a principle of 
reſpect to them. He urged the neceſſity, therefore, of their 
ſettling the mode of his Majeſty's reſumption of his Royal Au- 
thority, in ſuch a manner as. the Iriſh Parliament ſhould. be 
willing to adopt. Mr, Sheridan added ſeveral other pertinent 
obſervations. 27 81 | 
C:nel Phipps roſe to take notice of ſome remarks which Mr. 


| Sheridan had made. The Hon. Gentleman, he ſaid, had com- 


plimented him with an ingenuity which he did not deſerve ; he 
had taken care, however, to mix with it ſome neceſſary portion 
of corrective ſeverity, and had accuſed him of an error, that he 
did not commit. Col. Phipps explained the point of his ſpeech to 
which Mr. Sheridan had alluded. | 

Mr, Marſham explained the meaning of the two clauſes which 
he meant to move by way of amendment. The principle object 
of the firſt of which was to addreſs his Majeſty, and defire him to 
aſſume the reins of Government; and the principle object of the 
ſecond was, to direct that his Majeſty's preſent Phyſicians ſhould 
be examined by the Privy Council. Mr. Marſham read the two 
clauſes at length. 

Mr. Burke roſe next, but a great many Gentlemen of the op- 
polite ſide quitted their places as ſoon as they ſaw him up; Mr. 
Burke obſerving it, ſaid he would begin ſpeaking as foon as the 
Gentlemen with orange capes had quitted the Houſe, He firſt 


took notice of what had paſſed reſpecting the Hampſhire petition 


when it was ſaid, that the voice of their Conſtituents ſhould be 
that of the Court, when a petition, ſpeaking the ſentiments of a 
moſt reſpectable body of men, was treated as if it diſgraced Par- 
liament, if the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſent the author of an 
Addreſs that had degraded Parliament, to tell the Court of Ma- 
arid, and all the Courts on the Continent, that he had degraded 
Parliament; he was, Mr. Burke acknowledged, a poor humble 
follower, who gave his vote for that Addreſs, and was talked of 
as having degraded and diſgraced Parliament; he wondered not 
that the ſight Hon, Gentleman was defirous to come to a com- 
pletion of the whole, and had now near twenty, among his voters, 
of thoſe who had aſſiſted in thus degrading and diſgracing Parlia- 
ment, | | 

Mr. Sumner declared, what the Hon. Gentleman was ſaying 
was totally inapplicable to the ſubject under debate; he, therefore 
delired that the Chairman would read the Queſtion. 

Ar. Watſen ſaid, he thought it his duty to inform the Com- 
mittee, that there was no 27 before the Committee. 
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his incapacity was declared, if that were degradation, * 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the Queſtion d 


- fill up the blank in the firſt clauſe, but that, at the deſire of 


the Committee in general, he had ſummarily ſtated the prin- 
ciples and arguments on which he reſted the whole of the re- 
gulation. | 

Mr. Burke ſaid, he ſaw he might puſh the topic too far; his 
meaning was, to praiſe ſeveral who ſupported the Right Hon, 
Gentleman's Adminiſtration, but he found it was diſorderly; if 
he approved the Miniſter's friends, it was irregular. Order, he 
obſerved, was an admirable thing, perfect in all its limbs, on] 
unfortunately it /qzinted, and wanted the aid of ſome expert oculi 


8 to enable it to ſee ſtraight. 


He took notice of Mr. Dundas's ſpeech, declaring a part of it 
to have been ingenious, a part of it dull, and a part of it invec- 


tive. The Hon. Gentleman had talked of the wiſdom of the re- 


ulation for the return of the King to the exerciſe of his Royal 
Authority, and his triumphant entry into Executive Power. It 


would not, Mr. Burke ſaid, be amiſs, if, before they enjoyed the 
triumph, they ſhewed their wiſdom, by eee to pre- 


ſerve the Empire. The ridiculous petition they had jutt adverted 
to, adviſed them ſo to do. A Parliament was not to be reſorted 


to in the event of his Majeſty's reſumption of his power; he de- 


ſired to know, had they aſſerted the competency of Parliament, 
on purpoſe to degrade and villify it? The Hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman thought, that to diſpoſe his Majeſty's Government, it was 
neceſſary to make an examination of Phyſicians before that Houſe, 
but to give it to him, it was not neceſſary for that Houſe to have 
any examination. TILE, 
The Hon. Gentleman aſked, what had they to ſay of the charac- 
ters of the Officers of the Houſhold ? He had nothing to ſay of 
them, but when they had accepted the truſt, they were not tit to 
hold it. He might adore the Duke of Montague, he might wor- 
ſhip the Earl of Saliſbury ; he knew thole ; but he would not ſay 
that others, as great as they, would not do in their places. The 
Houſe, he ſaid, had no ſecurity at all for the due performance of 
that important event, that was to paſs through the hands of the 
King's Council. | 
- "The Hon. and learned Gentleman had ſaid, would you have 
the King a ſuppliant to Parliament? Yes; he thought Par- 
liament the proper judge of Kings, and that it was for their 
honour that they ſhould be ſo. When he went to war with fo⸗ 
reign powers, he wiſhed the King to be a ſuppliant to Parlia- 
ment; when he entered into ſubſidiary treaties, he wiſhed him to 
be a ſuppliant ; but he did not wiſh him to be a ſuppliant to his 


own menial ſervants, thoſe who eat his bread and received his 


wages. If an examination by his Majeſty's Phyſicians, when 


ey 
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they make it a 3 proceeding? The Hon. and learned 


Gentleman faid, if the King is well, he ſhall come and claim. 
Why then did he not? Oh no, he muſt have reſtraint, but it 
ſhould be any reſtraint other than that of Parliament, Mr. 
Burke reaſoned on the neceſlary ſteps to be taken preliminary to 


his Majeſty's being ſuffered to reſume his authority; the firſt thing 


to be learnt, he ſaid, was, that the fanity ſhould not be doubtful. 
Becauſe, to produce the perſon of a Monarch, in ſuch weakneſs, 
az might render him the tool of a faction, who ſhould make him 
do what he could not undo. Had they forgot the caſe of Charles 
the Sixth of France, who delivered all his power over to the 
hands of a faction, who ruined France. Charles the Sixth, pre- 
vious to his viſitation by that dreadful calamity, was as enter- 
prizing as any Monarch that ever ſat on the Throne of France, 
and juſt before it pleaſed God to afflict him, the French had 


talked of invading England ; but after that period, England in- 


vaded France, we went into the heart of the country, and tore 
the Crown from the brow of its Monarch. Mr. Burke adviſed 
the peruſal of the Hiſtory of Foreign States; it was, he faid, a 
fund of Knowledge, infinitely of more ſervice than birth-day 
Odes or Addreſſes. The diſorder with which the Sovereign was 
afflicted, was, he ſaid, like a vaſt ſea which rolled in, * at a 
low tide, rolled back, and left a bold and barren ſhore, Mr, 
Burke ſaid, he had taken pains to make himſelf maſter of the 
ſubject, he had turned over every book upon it, and had viſited 
the dreadful manſions, where thoſe unfortunate beings were con- 
fined. At one of them, the capital hoſpital for ſuch perſons, he 
ſaw the goodneſs of the proviſions, the cleanneſs of the houſe, the 
diſcipline throughout, and the wonderful order by which ſo many 
perſons were governed by a fer. 
An author of great authority, Mr. Burke ſaid, having men- 
tioned the uncertainty of the ſymptoms of ſanity, had declared, 
that after having been kept a month, (and the rule was, he faid, 
at all the houſes he had viſited, though anxious to diſcharge the 
patients ſpeedily, as they all were, to keep them a month after 
their recovery, before they turned them out of the houſe) they 
they would ſametimes dread the day of their departure, and re- 
lapſe on the very laſt day, and the conſequences that had fol- 
lowed were of the moſt fatal kind. Mr. Burke read an extract 
from the volume he alluded to, which ſtated, that ſome of theſe . 
unfortunate individuals, after a ſuppoſed recovery, had committed 
parricides, others had butchered their ſons, others had done vio- 
lence to themſelves, by hanging, ſhooting, drowning them- 
ſelves, throwing themſelves out of windows, and by a variety 

of other ways— | 
The extract Mr. Burke had read, being ſuch as revolted the 
*lings, there was a cry of Oh! Oh! and one Gentleman called 
| Oo 3 Order, 
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Order, when Sir Richard Hill ſaid, he did not riſe to ſpeak to 
order, but to apologize for the Right Hon. .Gentleman. Sir 
Richard was interrupted by Mr. Grey, who ſaid, he wiſhed Gen. 
tlemen would not rife to Order, without being able to prove, that 
any word that was diſorderly had been ſpoken. | | 
Ar. Burke roſe again, and ſaid, he who had as low an under. 
ſtanding as any man, would with to make amends by induſtry 
and application, from which alone uſeful knowledge was to be 
acquired. He declared, he wiſhed to. preſerve the utmoſt deli. 
cacy, but delicacy, though a being of perfect ſymmetry and or- 
der, was only a ſubſidiary virtue, and-ought always to give way 
to truth, where the caſe was ſuch, that the truth was 3 of 
more conſequence than the delicacy, PE I 
Mr. Burke reaſoned moſt eloquently on this idea, and inftanced 
2 variety of caſes where great delicacy was prima facte due, and 
yet it was uniformly abandoned. Among others, all caſes of ill. 
neſs in the fair ſex, who were, he ſaid, delicacy itſelf ; and yet 
there occurred with them a variety of occaſions, where de- 
licacy was obliged to be ſacrificed ; he mentioned child-birth, 
and eſpecially when the child was the Heir of a kingdom; 
in that caſe, for the ſake of the ſucceſſion, there was {till more diſ- 
regard of delicacy than in other inftances. He alſo mentioned 
proceedings in the two Houſes upon Divorce Bills, proceedings 
in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, Trials for Rapes, &c. &c. In 
Naples, they publiſhed every circumſtance relative to ſuch 
maladies as his Majeſty laboured under, becauſe the feelings of 
the world ſuperſeded delicacy. Had he not, he faid, ſeen London 
almoſt burnt to the ground, through an idle and over-fcrupulous 
regard to delicacy. | 

After having very finely painted the bad effects of delicacy 
when miſapplied, he returned to the ſubject, and ſaid, he had read 
enough to give the Committee a ſenſe of the danger of an uncer- 

tain cure, arguing from the great difaſters that had followed in 
private life, that it was the more neceſtary to take care, that a 
ſane Sovereign was put in the poſſeſſion of Government. He 
drew a picture of the King's ſuppoſed return, which he deſcribed 
as moſt happy, if really cured, but as horrible in the extreme, in 
its conſequences, if a tudden relapſe took place. | 

Sir Richard Hill made a ſhort ironal ſpeech, in which he talked 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution receiving ſupport from one, whole own 
Conſtitution required aid. He mentioned Mr, Burke's having 
gone to the ſeveral receptacles for inſane patients, and ſaid, when 
de went again, he did not know how long he would ſtay there. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman, he ſaid, ſtood in no need of tartar 
pills, or cream of tartar, though, perhaps, a little phyſic would do 
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hir Charks Gould declared, he approved of the regulation, as 


he thought it favourable to the circumſtance of his Majetty's be- 
ing reſtored to his Government on his recovery. Sir Charles 
moved a ſhort amendment. 

A.. Powys moved ſeveral amendments, 


Mr. Sheridan ſaid, as the Bill ſtood, his Majeſty's recovery | 


would not come before Parliament at all, even if it were ſitting. 
Mr. Sheridan reminded the Houle of what he had ſpoken before, 
viz, the poſhble caſe of his Majeſty's recovery, and the very firſt 
act of his executive Government being a diſſolution of the Par- 
liament. He put the caſe alſo of the King's being recovered to 
a degree, and ſubſtituting a new form of Government without 
Parliament. He ſtated likewiſe that his Majeſty might recover, 
and might not chuſe to appear in public, but might nominate 
other perſons as Cu/todes Regui, to carry on the Government for 
him. Mr. Sheridan moved an amendment, which he explained 
to be introductory to a ſtill farther amendment meant to be pro- 
poſed afterwards, with a view to procure the object he aimed at, 
and thoſe that thought as he did, viz. that Parliament ought to 
be the medium of reſtoring the Government to the King on his 
recovery. | 

Mr. Sheridan's amendment tended to oblige the Privy Coun- 
cil to take care that the inſtrument, ſtating his Majeſty to be 
recovered, that was to be ſent to the Lord Mayor of London, 
and inſerted in the London Gazette, be previouſly laid before 
Parliament, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to the amendinent, 
denying that his Majeſty could delegate his authority while he 
remained within the realm; there were, he ſaid, no powers in the 
law of the country, by which the King could appoint a perſon to 
the Royal Authority, and as to the idea that his Majeſty might 
recover, and the very firſt act of his Government would be to 


diſſolye the Parliament, it was a notion too wild and extravagant 


for any man ſeriouſly to entertain. 

The Attorney General ſaid, he did not think it poſſible for any 
Gentleman to get up and alarm them with the idea, that his Ma- 
jeſty, on his recovery, would make a Cuſtos Regni, or Cuſtodes 
Regni, which of late years had been known by the more familiar 
name of Lords Juſtices, in which caſe every act is done by the 
King in his own perſon, He had on a former day explained, Mr. 
Attorney ſaid, that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, a Ciſtos Regni z but, if the King was to ſet his foot in 
that kingdom, the Lieutenant's power would ſtop inſtantly, and 
his patent be void. Nothing could be more clear, Mr. Attorney 
laid, than that the King could not raiſe another Royal perſon. A 
Regent, that they were then making, was a mere creature of Par- 
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- liament, enly thought of of late years, and to be found recog. 


nized in no more than one or two modern Statutes, 
Mr. Sheridan was not ſatisfied, and replied, 
The Attorney General ſpoke _ and again explained the 
nature of Commiſſions, particularly adverting to that Commiſ. 


- fron they lately ſaw on the Woolſack in the Houſe of Lords, 


The Committee divided on the amendment, 


Ayes ; — 113 
Naes — 181 
Majority as 68 


There was ſome farther converſation between Mr, Pitt, Mi. 
Sheridan, Mr. Grey, Mr. Bouverie, and others. | 

At length the clauſes being gone through, the Chancellor of tle 
Exchequer brought up a new clauſe to enable the Regent, not- 
withſtanding the Reſtrictions reſpecting Patent Place Offices for 
life, Penſions, &c. in caſe any of the Judges, through age c 


infirmity, ſhould wiſh to reſign, to grant them penſions ; another 


object of the Clauſe was to enable Parliament, if the occaſion 
of making a Chancellor ſhould occur, to paſs an Act in this Sel- 
ſion of Parliament to enable the Regent to grant in that caſe a 


reverſion of ſome Patent Office, &c. to the perſon accepting the 
Seals. | | | | 


Ar. Pulteney gave notice, that on the third reading he ſhould 
introduce a clauſe by way of Rider, to limit the duration of the 
Reſtrictions which diſables the Regent from making Peers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer delired the Report might be 
received immediately, as he intended to read the Bill a third time 


this day. 


The Houſe having been reſumed, the Report was made, and 
the amendments having been twice read, and a queſtion put on 
each, the Bill was ordered to be engroſſed. "The Houle ad- 
journed immediately, it being half after Twelve o'Clock, 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


LiMITATION of RESTRICTION OF POWER TO CREATE 
| PEERS. 


Ar. Pulteney roſe to move that clauſe, of which he had given 


notice the preceding evening, viz. a clauſe to limit the * 
8 . 
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of that part of the Bill which reſtrained the power of the Re- 
gent in regard to the encreaſe of Peerages. In order to explain 
the principles on which he thought ſome limitation on that Re- 
ſtriction neceſſary, Mr. Pulteney proceeded to call the attention 
of the Houſe, to the different degrees of check and controul, 
which the different branches of the Legiſlature had upon each 
other; a ſyſtem wiſely provided by the Conſtitution, in order to 
keep alive that proper jealouſy, the conſtant attention to which, 
tended ſo effectually to the preſervation of the Conſtitution itſelf, 

The Sovereign of the Britiſh Empire, as head of the Three 


| Eſtates, had, he obſerved, a variety of prerogatives and func 


tions, independent of the two Houſes of Parliament, and eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to the conducting the legiſlative, as well as the 
carrying on of the executive government of the country; the 
two other branches of the Legiſlature, in like manner, poſſeſſed 
rights, powers, and privileges peculiar to themſelves, and equally 
requiſite for the maintenance of their independance, and the ſe- 
curity of that independance from the encroachment of either of 
the other two Eſtates. ; | 

The Crown ſtood connected with both Houſes of Parliament 
in a peculiar manner, and each Houſe poſſeſſed powers of coun- 
teracting the Crown to a reaſonable degree, whenever the Crown 
ſhould go beyond the conſtitutional limits of its prerogative. In 
that Houſe, as they well knew, whenever they thought it neceſ- 
fary ſo to do, they could cantroul the Crown in many reſpects, 
and eſpecially by withholding the ſupplies, or refuſing to paſs the 
Mutiny Bill ; but if any improper uſe were made of their power, 
his Majeſty might diſſolve the Parliament, and ſend them back 
to their conſtituents, On the other hand, ſhould the other Houſe 


refuſe to lend their aid in paſſing the Bills of Supply, there was 


no other means of coercing them, but by creating new Peers, 
which had more than once reſtored the Houſe to that ſituation in 
which it ought to ſtand, Mr. Pulteney deſcanted on the great 
utility and importance of the power of the Crown to make 
Peers. Had not the Crown been able to exerciſe that power, 
ſome important Acts would not have paſſed, and the Union with 
dcotland could not have taken place. However opinions might 
haye differed about the Union at the time, all men who felt for 
the intereſt of both England and Scotland, had ſince had abun- 
dant reaſon to extoll its wiſe principles, and to rejoice at its be- 
neficial effects. 

The power of creating Peers, ſo 3 lodged in the hands 
of the Crown for the reward of merit, and the encouragement 
of virtuous emulation in the ſervice of the country, was a power 
that had always been exerciſed ſparingly by the Princes who had 
ſat upon our Throne. Had not this been the caſe, various 


abuſes might have crept into the conduct of Government, cor- 


ruption 


N 9 


ruption would have been openly practiſed, and it might have 

happened, that the Houſe of Commons would have ſunk to ſuch 
a degree of want of reſpect and character, that there might not 

be found in it proper perſons to be raiſed to the dignity of the 

Peerage, and thus the Crown might be deprived of the means of 
reſiſting a faction in the Houſe of Peers. 


Mr. Pultency faid, he had a great opinion of the Houſe of 


Commons, but he did not, therefore, wiſh, that the Crown 
might not have the power of diſſolving Parliament. He men. 
tioned tne hiſtorical fact of the Houſe of Commons, which, in 


the reign of Charles I. prevailed on that Monarch to paſs an 


Act, that they ſhould not be ſubject to diſſolution, and declared, 
that he did not believe either the Monarch or the Members had 


any idea at the time of the miſchievous conſequences that fol- 


lowed. As he wiſhed the power of diflolving Parliament to 
remain in the Crown, in like manner he never wiſhed to ſee 

wers given to the Houſe of Lords to reſiſt the conſtitutional 
conduct of the Crown; they knew not what operation the power 
of reſtraining the Regent from creating Peers might have on the 
minds of the Houſe of Lords, He only looked to that clauſe 
when the other Houſe might have an intereſt in oppoſing the re- 


peal of the Bill. They would now tell them, no doubt, that 


they did not mean to abuſe it, and perhaps they would tell them 
ſo, truly, according to their preſent feelings and intentions; but 


there was no anſwering for human frailty. Ambitious men, 


entruſted with unlimited power, might grow fonder of it, in 
proportion to the length of time they poſſeſſed it, and at laſt re- 
fuſe to part with it at all. Let them recollect the caſe of the 


republic of Rome, with regard to the Decemviri, who were 


Magiſtrates, appointed for the purpoſe of carrying the laws into 
execution for a year, They were, at firſt, the wiſeſt and moſt 
able citizens of the republic, and all the executive power was 
entruſted in their hands for twelve months. By degrees the 
time, they were choſen for, was encreaſed ; firſt one year was 
added, and afterwards more, till at laſt they grew into ſuch im- 
portance, and had attained to ſuch an enormous degree of abſo- 


hate power, that had it not been for the miſconduct of one f 


them, the liberties of their country had been loſt for ever. 
They ought, therefore, to profit by paſt experience, and to guard 
againſt a fimilar danger to their own country. He would not, 
by any means, adviſe the truſting ſo much out of their own 
hands, as to ſuffer the Reſtriction on the Regqit from making 
Peers to go out of the Houſe in the Bill without ſome limita- 
non. 

It was objected, that the Regent might abuſe the power of 
making Peers, and make too many; but was that to be put in 


competition of the Lords refuſing, at ſome ſubſequent period, to 
: | Jon 
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join z 2 repeal of the Act? There was no ſort of proportion 


between the different degrees of danger to the Conſtitution. On 
theſe grounds, therefore, Mr. Pulteney ſaid, he ſhould as a Rider 
to the Bill, propoſe a clauſe for limiting that part of the Bill 
which impoſed Reſtrictions on the Regent with regard to the 
wer of making Peers, and the time he meant to propoſe for 
that Reſtriction to ceaſe and determine, was three years ; not 
that he propoſed that period under any idea, that the Regency 
ought to continue the exerciſe of the Royal, 44ugzority under any 
Rettrictions, ſo long as three years; but becaule, it unfortu- 
nately they ſhould be diſappointed in their preſent hopes of his 
Majeſty's recovery, he thought three years the outſide of the 
time that, under any circumſtances, the Reſtrictions ought to 
continue. Mr. Pulteney read his clauſe. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he had liſtened to the 
Hon, Gentleman witn that degree of attention, that he was al- 
ways deſirous to pay to every ſuggeſtion that came from ſo re- 
ſpectable a quarter. If he were right in his ideas on the ſubject 
of limitations of time, in reſpect to any of the Reſtrictions im- 
poſed on the Regent, the danger the Hon. Gentleman wiſhed to 
guard againſt was more in theory, than like to be carried into 
actice. That a majority of the. Lords would wiſh to continue 
the Reſolutions, whenever it ſhould be thought by that Houſe 
proper to reviſe their proceedings, and alter them as the circum- 
ſtauces of the caſe might require; and that limitations ougltt to 
be fixed, was a propoſition firſt ſtarted on debating the Reſolu- 
tion in the Committee on the State of the Nation, and it had 
been ſuggeſted, that they ought to fix a permanent time. He 
had then thought, and he continued to think, that there was no 
ground, and that there could be no ground, for the Lords to re- 
tain that power whenever it ſhould be neceſſary to repeal it. 
The whole of the Bill was a permanent meaſure, and calcu- 
ated to laſt only during the continuance of his Majeſty's illnels. 
They muſt, therefore, be at a loſs what period of limitation to 
fix on, ſince they could not tell the preciſe period of his Ma- 
jeſty's illneſs. For this reaſon, he felt objections to limit the 
3 of the Regent to any time at all. And another reaſon was, 
ecaule, if his Majeſty's illneſs ſhould unfortunately continue to 
any length of period, ſo that his recovery would become a mat- 
ter of doubt, (a matter which, thank God, he had every day 
more and more reaſon to believe would not be the caſe) a new 
Regency would then be to be ſettled, and that undoubtedly on 
very different principles. 

However, as the time taken for the Limitation was three 
years, not he conceived with any view that the Reſtriction in 
queſtion, or any other impoſed on the Regent, ought, under 
ay circumſtances, to continue fo long, (unce, whether they 
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ſhould have the happineſs to ſee his Majeſty recover, and he ca. 
pable of reſuming the exerciſe of his Royal Authority, or not.” 


the preſent ſyſtem of the Regency ought to ceaſe within that 
period) but with a view to name three years as the extremeſt 
time to which, in any poſſible conſideration, any thing like a 
Reſtriction could be ſuppoſed to be proper to extend; therefore, 
in point of theory and of principle, he ſhould have no objection 
to the clauſe | | 

Mr. Hawkins Browne ſaid, he quite agreed with the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, and the Hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
clauſe. Mr. Browne ſtated, that he had originally expreſſed a 
deſire that the Reſtriction from making Peers might have ſome 
limitation ; yet in the Committee he had objected to a limitation 
that had been propoſed, becauſe that limitation was leſs than two 
years; and though he had very great hopes that his Majeſty's re. 
covery would take place long before that period, yet he thought 
no limitation for a leſs period ought to be fixed by the Bill; be- 
ing of this opinion, Mr. Browne ſaid, he could have no objec- 
tion to the clauſe. . | 

Mr. Powys ſaid, that the clauſe ſeemed to imply, that three 
years was, in the opinion of the Houſe, the period that the Re- 
ſtrictions ought to continue, For his part, he wiſhed not to con- 
fine that Reſtriction, with regard to the making Peers, to a limi- 
tation of time, becauſe he thought, that no Reſtriction whatever 
ought to exiſt. But if there muſt be Reſtrictions on the Regent, 
he thought a limitation of three years tao long a period, An 
earlier period than three years would enable Parliament to exa- 
mine and reconſider the whole proceeding. With regard to 


their declaring, by accepting the clauſe, that it was the ſenſe of 


Parliament, that the Reſtrictions ought to continue for three 


years, Mr. Powys deſired to enter his proteſt againſt it; he 
would accede to no ſuch implied opinion. 


Sir James Fohnſtone ſaid, after a Peer was once created, he 
was as independant the firſt day, as he was the laſt; therefore, 
although he ſuſpected almoſt every body, he did not ſuſpect the 
Houſe of Peers, He was of opinion, however, that if the Re- 
ſtriction had been unlimited, there might, at one time or ano- 
ther, be a combination between the other Houſe and that againſt 
the Crown, and therefore he was happy that his Hon, Friend 
had agreed when the Reſtriction ſhould ceaſe. 

The clauſe was read, and Mr. Pulteney moved, that the words 
tc three years” be inſerted in the blank. | 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he was of exactly the ſame opinion on the 
ſubject with his Hon, Friend, with reſpect of the probability of 
the Lords refuſing to open the door to their Houſe, if, by paſſing 


the Bill. without any limitation of the duration of the Reſtric- 


tion, in regard to the Regent's power to make peerages, they 
| | | 3 | ſuffered 
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fiffered the power to pals out of their hands, and the door of the 
Houſe of Lords to be once ſhut, Mr. Sheridan declared, he was 
ſurpriſed at what the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid of the idea 
of the improbability of the Lords ever wiſhing to continue the 
power, when they once got it into their poſſeſſion. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman ſeemed to have forgot that they 
had gone, throughout the whole of their proceedings, not on 
probable dangers, but on poſſible dangers, and every danger that 
was morally poſſible to happen, had been moit ſtudiouſly and cau- 
tiouſly guarded againſt, That ſuch an idea as the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ſtated, was implied by Parliament, was not, Mr. 
Sheridan thought, to be tolerated; the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
and the Gentleman behind him, ſeemed to have adopted a prin- 
ciple that might be extended for ſeven years as well as three, and 
therefore, not chuſing to lend his ſanction to the principle, that 
the executive power ought to continue maimed and crippled by 
uſeleſs and harſh Reſtrictions for three years, he ſhould move, to 
leave out the words © three years, and that the word “ one 

ear” be inſerted in the blank. N 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the Hon. Gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt, ſeemed to have done him more juſtice than the 
Hon, Gentleman who ſpoke near him, becauſe he had expreſsly 
Rated, that as they could not fix the preciſe period of the dura- 
tion of his Majeſty's illneſs, he would agree to the three years, as 
2 period the moſt extreme and diſtant that could be taken; but 
that if his Majeſty ſhould not recover ſoon, the Reſtrictions 
ought to ceaſe within the period propoſed, and the Hon. and re- 
ſpectable Member, who had introduced it, had expreſsly ſtated a 
ſimilar ſentiment. How then could it be conſidered, that adopt- 
ing the words © three years,” to fill up the blank, under the con- 
ſtruction that had been laid down, was making Parliament de- 
clare, that its opinion was, that the Reſtrictions ought to laſt. 
for three years? With regard to the amendment propoſed, would 
not the Hon, Gentleman, by what he was doing, defeat his own 
purpoſe ? | | 

The Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, he moved an earlier day, that 
it might not appear to be the opinion of Parliament, that Parlia- 
ment thought the Reſtrictions ought to continue three years. He 
ſhould think the Hon. Gentleman would ſerve his purpoſe better 
by withdrawing his amendment, and letting the original motion 
be put. If, however, the Hon. Gentleman ſhould perſiſt in his 
amendment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he ſhould 
certainly give that amendment his negative. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, if the motion for filling the blank with the 
words & three years“ were carried, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had declared, that it would appear that it was not the opinion of 
the Houſe that the Reſtriction ſhould continue for three years; 

| | that 
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that was, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, the moſt extraordinary opinion he 
had ever heard, and therefore he ſhould certainly perſiſt in his 
amendment. ; | ? 

Mr. H. Browne thought the Hon. Gentleman had miſappre- 


hended him; he did not ſay, he thought the Reſtrictions ought to 


laſt three years. He ſhould have no objection to have had the 
blank filled up with the words “ two years,” if it ſhould be ap- 


proved; he, nevertheleſs, thought three years a very good time. 


Mr. Powys ſaid, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have had the goodneſs to have attended to his words, he would 


not have miſtaken him: He had not ſtated, that the opinion of 


Gentlemen ſhould be.recorded, but that the clauſe would be re. 
corded, with the limitation of three years in it, and, parlia. 
mentarily ſpeaking, the inference from the words of the Bill 


would be, that it was the opinion of the Houſe, that the Reſtric- 


tions ſhould continue for three years, From what he heard every 


day, Mr. Powys ſaid, he hoped the neceſſity for the Bill altoge- 


ther would be of much Jeſs time than even one year. 

The Queſtion was put, and the clauſe filled up with the words 
« three years,” agreed to, and ordered to ſtand part of the 
Bill. | | | 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he wiſhed to propoſe an amendment in the 
body of the Bill. He would aſk a queſtion of the learned Gen- 
tleman whom he ſaw oppolite to him, the anſwer given to which 
would ſhew whether the amendment was neceſſary or not, His 
Majeſty had a power to grant a commiſſion for opening Parlia- 
ment, he deſired to know whether the King had not power to 
inveſt thoſe Commiſſioners with full regal authorities. He found, 
from the precedents with which they had been furniſhed, that in 
the caſe of Henry the Sixth, when the Duke of York was ap- 


pointed to exerciſe the Royal Authority in Parliament, it might 
be done. What he wiſhed to know then, was, whether the 
King could do the ſame thing by a general Commiſſion, or whe- 
ther, as in the caſe of Lord H 


ardwicke, in the year 1754, he 
muſt iſſue a ſecond Commiſlion to give the Royal Aﬀent to any 
Bill or Bills ? $*.- 

The Mafter of the Rolls ſaid, if the Hon. Gentleman meant 
to enquire, whether the King could delegate- the whole of his 
authority by one Commiſſion, he thought he could not do ſo. 
That was, he could not, for inſtance, make his Attorney Ge- 


neral, King. To make any man King by Attorney, was a power 


that the King of England did not poſſeſs. With regard to the 
Commiſſions iſſued in Henry the Sixth's reign, in the caſes of 
the Duke of Glouceſter in the commencement, and the Duke af 
York in a ſubſequent period; in both thoſe caſes, the Commil- 
ſions iſſued under the Great Seal, and were confirmed by Parliz- 
ment. The Maſter of the Rolls pointed out the difference be- 

tween 


1 
tween ſuch a Commiſſion, and Commiſſions iſſued by the Royal 


uthority. | 4 
8 Mr. Sheridan thanked the learned Gentleman for anſwering 
him in part, but he had reaſoned rather than anſwered him en- 
tirely. Mr. Sheridan proceeded to put his caſe again, and main» 
tained, that the Commiſſion appointing the Duke of Glouceſter 
to hold the Parliament, and give the Royal Aſſent to Bills, was 
a caſe in point. The King was then a minor, incapable of act- 
ing for himſelf, as our King was at preſent incapable, though 
from another cauſe, Was there not in the King a power, not 
only to iſſue a commiſſion, inveſting Commiſſioners with au- 
thority to open Parliament, but to give the Royal Aſſent to a 
Bill, and to act in every inſtance with the Royal Authority. 

The Attorney General ſaid, he would anſwer the Hon. Gentle- 
man in three words,—the King cannot. | 

A kind of queſtion and anſwer converſation continued for 
ſome minutes, Mr. Sheridan perſiſting that he uſed ſound reaſon- 
ing, and the Mater of the Rolls and Aitorney General adhering to 
their doctrine, that a King of England had no power to delegate 
his whole authority. | | 

At length the converſation was put an end to from the Chair, 
as diſorderly. 


UniFfFoRMITY:CLaVvs B. 


Mr. William Smith roſe to move an amendment in the Unifor- 
mity Clauſe. Mr. Smith ſtated the harth, illiberal, ſevere, and 
unjuſt penalties to which the Proteſtant Diſſenters, among a va- 
ricty of deſcriptions of ſects, differing from the eſtabliſhed church, 
were liable by the ſtatute of Charles the Second. Ihe chief of 
theſe penalties, he ſaid, were, and had long been deemed obſo- 


lte, but they had never been formally repealed ; the Preteſtant 


Dillenters lay, therefore, at the mercy of every informer. Mr. 
Smith ſtated ſome of thele penalties and difabil.ties, one of which 
was, that a Papiſt thould not practice the art of an apothecary in 


. the city of London under a heavy penalty. Mr. Smith ſaid, ſurely 


tuch a diſability ought not to remain on the ſtatute book ! He 
mentioned ſeveral others, and at length ſtated his amendment, 
tie object of which was no more, than to prevent any new diffi- 
culty being placed by the 1 Bill, in the way of the repeal 
of the Teſt Act, if application ſhould be made for ſuch a repeal 
bereafter. It might poſſibly, he ſaid, be aſked, why he had not 
propoſed the amendment in the Committee the preceding even- 
ing? He had been ready to do it, he ſaid, but thoſe who 
would have felt it their duty to object to it, if they found it ob- 
jectionable, had wiſhed for a proper opportunity of reading the 
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Act of Uniformity, in order to ſee; if any part of that ſtatute 
would be trenched upon by the amendment. IT'hoſe perſons, 


be underſtood, had ſince read that ſtatute, and had found, 


that the amendment was perfectly free from objection on any ſuch 
ground, 25 | 
Mr. Smith moved the amendment, and Lord Belgrave ſe. 


conded it. ; 
The Mater of the R:lls wiſhed the amendment had been opened 


the preceding evening, and not moved thus, on a ſudden, and at 
the very moment before the Bill paſſed. It was true, Sir Richard 
ſaid, that there were, in the ſtatute of Charles the Second, many 


ſevere penalties and unjuſt diſabilities, ſeveral of which had been 
fince repealed by the Act of Toleration in favour of the Proteſ- 
tant Diſſenters, and he thought there were others remaining that 
ought to be repealed; but then, it ought to be done regularly, 


directly, and avowedly. At a fit time he ſhould have no objec- 


tion to afſiſt in framing a proper Bill of Repeal. Sir Richard 
ſtated, that King William took an oath, that he would preſerve 
the eſtabliſhment of the Church of England, and he was called 
upon by the Church of Scotland, to give a ſecurity, that their 
eſtabliſhment alſo ſhould not be touched. The whole eſta- 
bliſhment of the Church was in the Act, and, therefore, he 
muſt object to the amendment in toto. He dared not meddle 
with it. | 

Ar. Smith ſpoke again in favour of the amendment, and ſaid, 


he was willing to alter the wording of it, ſo as to remove objec- 


tions. Mr. Smith faid, there remained on the ſtatute book pe- 
nalties and proviſions, that ſtrongly partook of the ſpirit of per- 


ſecution. He ſtated in particular, the penalties of perſons con- 


victed of having ſpoken in degradation of the Book of Common 
Prayer; the penalty on the firſt conviction was ten pounds, and it 
convicted a third time, the puniſhment was a forfeiture of goods 
and chattels, and impriſonment for lite. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he did not think the ſub- 
ject required the warmth that ſeemed likely to be applied to it. 
Mr. Pitt profeſſed himſelf to be a zealous and firm friend to the 
eſtabliſhed Church of England, and ſtated, that the object of 
the Hon. Gentleman lay in a narrow compaſs. He proceeded 
to deſcribe it, and to mention the general heads of the Act of 
Uniformity. He allo ſtated, that at the Reformation, there an- 
ceſtors had not quite purged their Liturgies (of which their had 
been two or three different. ones) from. the ſuperſtition of the 
Romiſh Church. The offences created by the different ſtates 
were, he ſaid, indefinite ; but the puniſhment was definite, and 
to a great extent. He mentioned ſeveral, and ſeemed a friend to 
the motion. | | be | 6 
| ir 
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Sir George Howard thought the amendment propoſed out of 
place, and that no alteration of Acts of ſo important and ſerious 
à nature ought to be done by a fide wind, © | 
Mr. Martin deſired to give his thanks to the Maſter of the 
Rolls, for having promiſed the Proteſtant Diſſenters his aſſiſtance 
in preparing a Bill to repeal ſome of the exiſting penalties and 
difabilities againſt them, on account of their religious opinions. 
Mr. H. Browne did not think the amendment would do any 
ood whatever; on the contrary, it might occaſion a clamour 
among the people, who might think they had taken up the ſub- 
jet ſuperficially, He therefore thought the Regency Bull ſhould 
follow former Regency Bills in thoſe points. 24. 440 
Mr. Addington declared, he was extremely anxious that the 
amendment ſhould not be preſſed to a diviſion, as it did not 
come on regularly, and might injure the cauſe it was intended to 
ſerve. «7 | | 
Lord Belgrave having ſeconded the Motion, ſaid a few words 
in juſtification of his having done ſo. nt HGH Su SHR 
Ar. Smith ſaid, as he perceived there was no deſire in the 
Houſe for a diviſion, he ſhould not preſs the Motion then, eſpe- 
cially as another means of anſwering the ſame end had been pro- 
poſed. But Mr. Smith could not admit that it was any argu- 
ment to ſay, that becauſe the Uniformity Clauſe had ſtood in 
three former Regency Bills, exactly as it did in the preſent Bill, 
therefore it ought to remain unaltered; upon that principle, an 
inexpedient proviſion would be multiplied ad infinitum, and re- 


* 


peated in every Bill that would juſtify its inſertion to the end of 


time. The Motion was withdrawn. 

Mr, Alderman Newnham ſaid, it would ſhew a- want of ſpirit 
in him if he did not oppoſe the whole Bill, excepting only that 
part of it which declared, that the Prince of Wales ſhould be 
Regent. Tue Alderman faid, he thought the proviſions of the 
Bill diſgraceful to the honour of his Royal Highneſs, The Al- 
derman ſpoke of the virtues of the Prince, and ſaid, he had been 
called to account the other day, becauſe he had mentioned an act 
of his Royal Highneſs's benevolence, and an Hon. and learned 
Gentleman had complained of the oftentatious parade of the 
Prince's charity, and aſked, if he had ſtated the fact with the 
knowledge of his Royal Highneſs ? The Alderman ſaid, he was 
at the time mentioning an act of public bounty, not an act of 
private charity of that kind, where the right hand ought not to 
know what the left hand did; he had, beſides, uſed it as an argu- 
ment againſt their locking up money from the Prince, as they 
did by that Bill. 

The Alderman ſaid, the Reſtrictions againſt making Peerages 
were limited to too long a time, and the reſerving the houſehold 
Was the moſt abſurd thing that could be imagined. For _ 


P p 
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did they do by it? They gave ſplendour where it could 


not be ſeen, and took it away, where it was neceſſary to. 
be exhibited. In fact, they gave the King what could not make 
him rich, and took from the Prince what made him poor indeed. 
The Alderman condemned the Reſumption Clauſe, and ſaid, he 


bhoped, when his Majeſty did come forward to re- aſſume the 


exerciſe of his Royal Authority, which he heatily wiſhed he 
might ſoon do, he would come forward in a manner free from 
ſuſpicion, and the minds of the. people would be cleared. The 
Alderman gave a few more reaſons for declaring his objection to 


the Bull. 


Ar. Alderman Watſon gave his explicit approbation to the Bill 
itſelf, and to the various clauſes of the Bill, becauſe they were 
conſiſtent with his conviction, and that of his conſtituents, Mr. 
Watſon took notice of an expreſſion, which had, he 1aid, called 
that diſtinguiſhed claſs of men, the Merchants, Traders, and 
Bankers of London, paupers. At the time that the expreſſion was 
uſed, the Alderman ſaid, he was in a ſituation which rendered 
it impoſſible for him to take notice of it, without violating the 
forms and orders of the Houſe in the Chair of the Committee.] 
The Alderman took notice, alſo, of another expreſſion which 
had fallen from another Hon. Gentlemam, who had juſt left his 
place, [Mr. Powys.} That Hon. Gentleman would not have 
dared to have ſaid thofe words had he been at liberty to have an- 
ſwered him. He did not chooſe to call for the protection of the 
Houſe at the time, becauſe he was conſcious he could protect 
himſelf. The Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that he muſt ſubmit 
to the commands of the Right Hon. Gentleman. Commands! 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had no commands but what were 
right. The Alderman delivered a warm panegyric on the Chan- 
cdllor of the Exchequer in a poetical quotation, ending with an 
epitaph adapted to expreſs an high ſenſe of the worth and virtues 
on the remains entombed. | 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, the worthy Alderman had inverted the old 
rule, and had proceeded to panegyrize the preſent, and traduce 
the abſent. With regard to the poetry, all of it might be grate- 
ful to the ears of the Right Hon. Gentleman, but the end of it; 
for he certainly did not deſire that his epitaph ſhould be yet the 
ſubje& of delivery, with whatever graces of eloquence that de- 
livery was accompanied, | | 

r. Sheridan defended his two Hon. Friends from the worthy 
Magiſtrate's charges, both of which, he ſaid, were founded in 
miſapprehenſion; he explained, that when Mr. Powys had talked 
of ſubmitting to the Right Hon. Gentleman's commands, he had 
himſelf addreſſed thoſe words to the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
who happened to riſe at the ſame time, and perſiſted in his te- 
ſolution to ſpeak firſt with ſome degree of haughtinels, 5 
" | 


8 

With regard to the word parpers, his other Right Hon. Friend 
could not have faid fo fooliſh a thing, as ſuch an expreſſion would 
have been, when applied to the Merchants, Traders, and Bankers 
of London. Mr Sheridan, after theſe explanations, went again 
into the Queſtion that he had before put to the lawyers, ground-. 
ing his ſecond application upon a clauſe which he moved, the 
object of which was, to reſtrain his Majeſty from granting any 
general Commiſſion, inveſting the Commiſſioners with powers 
to open a Parliament, give the Royal Aſſent to Bills, &c, &c, 
' Colonel Phipps ſaid, there needed not all the wiſdom and know- 
ledge to be gleaned from the learned dialogue, that the Houſe 
had heard between Doctor and Student, to furniſh an anſwer to 
the Hon. Gentleman's clauſe; he could not give his Hon, 
Friend a reaſon, why his clauſe ought not to ſtand in three 
words, but he believed he could do it in a very few ſentences. 
The Colonel ſaid, in the firſt place, no clauſe could poſſibly be 
received contrary to the general purview of a Bill, as expreſſed 
in k 9998 üble. If the Hon. Gentleman would lodk to the 
preanible, He would not find a ſingle word about placing Reſtric- 
tions b Nis Majeſty's exerciſe of his Royal Authority, when he 
had an Hdbübted right to exerciſe it. The Hon. Gentleman 
reminded him of what he had often ſeen done by Gentlemen on 
that ſide of the Houſe, It was cuſtomary with the Hon. Gen- 
tleman to caſt perſonal motives on them, for things never in- 
tended, and afterwards to be themſelves the perſons to introduce 
moſt miſchievous propoſitions, If it were neceſſary, the Colo- 
nel faid, to reſtrain the power of the Crown, let it be done after 
- Majeſty's recovery, not while he is lying on his bed of ſick- 
neſs, N 

Mr. Sheridan replied, and brought on the diſcuſſion of the 
queſtion of Law ; Colonel Phipps, the Attorney General, the Maj- 
ter of the Ralls, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer took part in 
it. Some alluſions having been made to what was ſaid in the 
other Houſe in the courſe of the converſation, Mr, Martin com- 
plained of the extent of diſorder that Houſe had, of late, been 
going into; Gentlemen, he ſaid, were repeatedly, referring to 
what had paſſed in former debates, and to alluſions to what was. 
ſaid in the Houſe of Lords, a practice totally in defiance of the 
wiſeſt and moſt eſtabliſhed orders of the Houſe, Mr. Martin 
earneſtly intreated the Speaker to exert the authority of the Chair 
in future, to check and prevent the growth of an evil, which, 
if not put a ſtop to, would throw their proceedings into great 
confuſion, | 

The Speaker thanked the Hon. Gentleman for having re- 
minded the Houſe and him, of a practice that he had ſeen re- 
lorted to but too often, with the greateſt concern. The Speaker 
Geclared he was conſcious, that to watch and prevent ſuch 
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breaches of order was, he well knew, one of the moſt eſſential 
and moſt important duties of every perſon, on whom the Houſe 
had conferred the honour of placing in the ſituation in which 
he had lately had the honour to be placed, and he could aſſure the 
Houle, that if they would favour him wich their ſupport, they 
ſhould not, in future, find him remiſs in the diſcharge of thi 
neceſſary part of his duty. | 
| The Queſtion was put on Mr. Sheridan's clauſe, and nega- 
tived, | 
Mr. Brandling ſaid, a kind of miſcellaneous converſation hay, 
ing taken place, he thought it his duty, to his conſtituents, to de- 
clare, that he approved of the whole of the Bill. Mr. Brand- 
ling ſpoke in terms of warm praiſe of Mr. Pitt's conduct 
throughout the proceeding, and in particular of his having agi- 
tated and brought to a deciſion the Queſtion of Right, a Queſ- 
tion ſo important to the conſtitutional privileges of the, two 
Houſes of Paliament, | OW 
Mr. Brandling concluded with a declaration, that, 905 


7 
Ehe 
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was he in his conſcience with the wiſdom and rectitu 
meaſures, he had ſupported during the late Parliamg tary dil 
cuſſions, that he ſhould cheerfully fubmit his conduct to his con- 
ſtituents, and reſt his hopes of their future favour on his confi- 
dence in their approbation. 28 7 

Mr. Grey roſe to aſſert, what, he ſaid, he ever would aſſert, 
as often as the ſubject was agitated, viz. that no right whatever 
to exerciſe the Royal Authority, independent of the Authority 
of Parliament, had been claimed or even aſſerted. His Right 
Hon. Friend had ſtated it to be his opinion, that ſuch a Right 
exiſted, but he had expreſsly declared, at the time, that he men- 
tioned it merely as his private” opinion, and without any autho- 
rity whatever, „ 

With regard to the Hon. Gentleman's determination to jul- 
tify himſelf to his conſtituents for his conduct, in order to notity 
which, he had thought proper to riſe at that laſt ſtage of the bu- 
ſineſs to defend the Bill; the Hon. Gentleman need not have 
done ſo, ſince the liſt of voters that had been printed, might 
have ſhewn them what the Hon. Gentleman's conduct had been, 
The Hon. Gentleman, however, had now given no reaſon 
whatever for his having ſupported the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
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unleſs, a panegyric on the Right Hon. Gentleman, not ſo poeti- 5 
cal, indeed, as that of the worthy Alderman, but not leſs warm, 60 
could be called a reaſon. a | 79 

A few words in the nature of the retort courteous paſſed be- 5 


tween Mr. Brandling and Mr. Grey, who are relations, and after 
a ſhort ſpeech from Sir Charles Gould, the Bill paſſed, and wi tie 
ordered to be carried up to the Houle of Lords this day. 


— 
—— 
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The Houſe adjourned till Monday next, and then roſe, it be. 
ing near Eight o Clock. f 


— 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY: 13. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer, attended by ſeveral other 
Members of the Houſe of Commons, preſented a Bill, & To 
« provide for the care of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and for the 
« adminiſtration of the Royal Authority, during the continuance 
« of his Majeſty's illneſs.” 

The Lord Chancellor brought up the Bill, and acquainted the 
Houſe with the meſſage. | ky 

Lord Sydney then moved to have it read a firſt time, which was 
done, His L next moved to have it printed, which was 
alſo ordered. | | 

Lord Sydney afterwards gave notice, that he would, on Mon- 
day next, unleſs ſome ſatisfactory reaſon was then given to the 
contrary, move to have the Bill read a ſecond time. 

The Houſe adjourned till Monday next, 


— — ——_— 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


AS ſoon as prayers were over, and the Lord Chancellor had 
taken his ſeat on the woolſack, Lord Sydney moved, that the Bill 
ntitled, “ An Act to provide for the care of his Majeſty's Royal 
* Perſon, and for the adminiſtration of the Royal Authority, 
* Curing the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs,“ be read a ſe- 
cond time, the Bill was read accordingly for the ſecond time, and 
on the OY being put, “ that this Bill be committed,” 

The Duke of Grafton ſaid, he felt himſelf in an aukward ſitua- 
ton, riſing then, for the firſt time, to ſpeak to a Bill of ſo muck 
critical importance, the chief parts of x round-work of which 
had undergone ſo large a diſcuſſion in both Houſes of Parliament, 
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that many of their Lordſhips had delivered their. ſentiments upon 
the ſubject, and perhaps moſt of them had ſanctioned thoſe ſeuti. 
ments by their votes ; but anxious as he felt to avoid miſrepre. 
ſentation, when the propenſity to miſrepreſent was ſo powerful 
he might almoſt ſay fo irreſiſtable, that even what appeared to 
him to have originated in the beſt and pureſt motives, had been 
in a moſt extraordinary manner, imputed to the worſt and the 
moſt ſiniſter ; and fearful as he was, leſt it ſhould not be thought 
the whole of the ſyſtem of meaſures that had been purſued, in the 
difficult and ſingular fituation in which the nation had found itſelf 

'' involved, in conſequence of his Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs, had 
4 his entire and hearty concurrence; he could not reſiſt ſcizing 
5 upon that ſingle opportunity of doing that, which he had been 
us | again and again prevented from, by repeated fits of illneſs, viz, 
1 delivering his ſentiments on the principle of the Bill then under 
oi conſideration. Accuſtomed as he had been, for many years 
back, to trouble their Lordſhips on almoſt every ſubject that 
came before them, he would not, his Grace ſaid, waſte the time 
of the Houſe by expatiating on the poſſibility of his being de- 
. of the power of attending the future diſcuſſions of the 
ill by returning illneſs, and he would promiſe them, that he 

5 would not treſpaſs on their patience, by going improperly into any 
'T argument reſpecting particular clauſes, that might occalion pre- 
1 ſent debate, when they ought more fitly to be reſerved for future 
| [| diſcuſſion. He meant merely in a general way to ſtate his ſenti- 
F ments, not of parts of the Bill, but of the whole of the ſyſtem 
of meaſures that had been adopted, declaring, that he heartily 
| approved of it, as in his judgment moſt conſonant with the true 
x principles of the Conſtitution. It had been extremely proper, in 
| ö his Grace's opinion, for Parliament to have thoſe precedents in 


view, which had been collected, and ſubmitted to their conſi- 
deration, though perhaps they were choſen from times, not pre- 
ciſely ſuch as ought to be made the ground of immediate proceed- 
ing, under the calamitous circumſtances of the moment. In 
fact, the meaſures that had been judiciouſly ſelected and adhered 
to with ſo much perſeverance, but at the ſame time with ſo much 
firmneſs, till they had been reduced into the regular form of a 
Bill, ſeemed to him to be wiſely adapted, to ſupply the temporary 
defect in the form of our government, and to be ſuch as the te. 
maining three Eftates, conſiſting of the Nobility, Clergy, and 
Commons of England (ſpeaking by their proper voice, that of 
the Reprelentatives of the People) could bel take to provide for 
the deficiency of the fourth Eftate, and ſuch as they owed the 
Sovereign, and to the regard that was due from them to the in- 
tereſt of every ſubje& of the kingdom; different meaſures, he 
was ſatisfied, could not have been followed without injuſtice to 
the Sovereign, and danger to the country. There was 5 
In e point, 
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point, his Grace ſaid, to which, though he meant not to go into 
any diſcuſſion, he would juſt ſay a word or two; and that was, 
the clauſe, that declared that nothing contained in the Bill, ſhould 
be conſtrued to extend to empower the Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majeſty, to give the Royal Aſſent to any 
Bill for repealing the Act of Uniformity, or the Act of the fifth 
of Queen Anne, paſſed at the time of the Union, for ſecuring 
the Preſbyterian church government of Scotland. 'The Duke 
deſired, that by giving his approbation to the Bill, he might not 
be conſidered as declaring his opinion, that the Act of Unifor- 
mity was infallible, or that it ought not, at any future period, 
to be rendered a ſubject of diſcuſſion and re- conſideration. The 
original framers of the Act of Uniformity, he was perſuaded, 


by no means intended it to be ſo regarded; but being actuated 


by the beſt motives, deſigned to frame the Act on the wiſeſt prin- 
ciples ; and being conſcious of having done fo, had thought it 
could not too often be brought under diſcuſſion. His Grace faid, 
the Diſſenters, he was convinced, deſerved every reaſonable con- 
ſideration on the part of the Legiſlature, and were entitled to 
every degree of candour and liberality, that thould be found con- 
ſiſtent with true policy. He repeated it, therefore, to be his 
firm opinion, that the door ought not to be ſhut to all future diſ- 
cuſſion of the Act of Uniformity, and that, however, it might 
be deemed proper to give place to the clauſe reſpecting that Act, 
that made a part of the preſent Bill, it might not go forth to 
the public as a final deciſion of Parliament upon the ſubject. He 
could eaſily conceive, that it had been difficult to decide under 
circumſtances ſo new and ſo embarraſſing, upon what was the 
proper and moſt conſtitutional mode of proceeding, and there- 
fore, his Grace ſaid, he gave thoſe who differed in opinion upon 
the ſubject, and oppoſed the Reſolutions on which the Bill then 
before them was founded, full credit for having * upon 
principles perfectly honourable and pure; he truſted, however, 
that thoſe to whom he alluded would have the candour to give 
him the ſame degree of credit, that he was willing to allow them, 
and to believe, that his motives were equally ſincere and free from 
queſtion, His Grace concluded with declaring, that he would 
not have troubled their Lordſhips in that ſtate of the Bill, had he 
not feared, that giving a ſilent vote upon it, might cauſe him to 
be miſrepreſented, and that it might be conceived he was luke- 
warm on a ſubject on which he was moſt warm, and which, both 
in principle and application, he very ſincerely approved. 

Lord Southampton ſaid, he was extremely embaraſſed in riſing 
to differ with the noble Duke, and the more ſo, when he found 
himſelf obliged to differ with him on the principles of the Con- 
ſtitution, He had long, his Lordſhip ſaid, been accuſtomed to 
bow with reverence to the political ſyſtem of the. noble Duke, 
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and from a conſciouſneſs of his ſuperior knowledge and adi 


to make the noble Duke's ſentiments on public affairs his own poli- 
tical creed; but on the preſent occaſion, ſo far from thinking with 
the noble Duke, that the meaſures that had been purſued, and 
which had been rendered the ground-work of the Bill, were 
conſonant to the true principles of the Conſtitution, he confi. 
dered them as the moſt nefarious meaſures, the moſt unconſtituti. 
onal, and moſt dangerous that had ever been adopted. He felt, like 
the noble Duke, as a warm friend to his country, a warm friend to 
his Sovereign, a warm friend to his Royal Progeny, and a warm 
friend to every thing that ought to be held ſacred in the Conſti- 
tution ; and he would appeal to the noble Duke's candour, whe. 
ther, if he were Miniſter to carry on a government, under ſuch 
Reſtrictions as the Bill impoſed on the Regent, he could pretend 
to conduct a government, ſo as to render it beneficial to the 
people, or advantageous to the intereſts of the empire. He de. 
clared he had ever acknowledged, with gratitude, the falutar 
effects of the noble Duke's adminiſtration, and the public had 
concurred in beſtowing their cordial applauſe on no one meaſure 
of that adminiſtration in a greater degree, than the reſtraining 
tne Eaſt India Company in reſpect to their dividends. That 
wholetome meaſure had proved the ſalvation of the Company, 
and in conſequence, of moſt eſſential ſervice to the intereſts of 
the public in general, Would the noble Duke undertake to fay, 
that acting as a Miniſter under the Reſtrictions of the Bill then 
under conſideration, it would have been poſſible for him to have 
carried the ſalutary meaſure, to which he had alluded, into effect! 
The noble Duke well knew, that the great cauſe of his leaving 
office had been, his having found by experience, that the power 
of the Crown was not ſufficient to enable him to carry on a go- 
vernment of efficacy and of vigour ; how then could it be ex- 
pected, that the Regent ſhauld be able to carry on ſuch a govern- 
ment with mutilated and dimiſhed powers? His Lordſhip aid, he 
ſpoke not under the influence of party prejudices ; he felt no 
prejudices in favour of this or that particular man; whoever go- 
verned the country beit, and molt advantageouſly: for the people, 
was the Miniſter under whoſe banners he was ready to enliſt ; but 
as he could not think of the meaſures that had been purſued, 2 
the noble Duke did, forry as he was to differ from him in political 
opinion, he felt it his duty to do ſo on the preſent occaſion; in 
friendſhip, he hoped, he ſhould never differ with the noble Duke, 
but that they ſhould continue to live in the ſame uniſon and hal- 
mony, that had conſtituted, tor ſo many years, the chief happ!- 
neſs of his life. Ts 22 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
HOUSE OF: LORDS. 
RkEGENCY FILE 


THE order of the day being read, for the Houſe to reſolve 
itſelf into a Conmittee on the Bill, intitled, “ An Act to pro- 
« yide for the care of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and for the 
« adminiſtration of the Royal Authority, during the continu- 
« ance of his Majeſty's illneſs,” The Lord Chancellor left the 
woolſack, and Lord Walſingham went to the table as Chairman 
of the Committee, | 

The Committee proceeded to debate the ſeveral clauſes, clauſe 
by clauſe. 

Lord Oſporne (Marquis of Carmarthen) propoſed an amend- 
ment in the firſt clauſe, the object of which was, to inſert words, 
confining the delegation of authority to the Prince of Wales to 
govern the kingdom, under the ſtile and title of Prince Regent, 
« to the period of the duration of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, 
and until the iſſuing the Proclamation, declaring his Majeſty's 
reſumption of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, as 
in manner herein-after provided,” 

This amendment, after ſome converſation between his Lord. 
ſhip, Lord Portche/ler, Lord Randor, and the Duke of Norfolk, 
was agreed to. 

The ſeveral clauſes following the firſt were agreed to, without 
occaſioning any animadverſion. | 

When the claufe “ reſtraining the Regent from giving the 
Royal Aſſent to any Bill or Bills for repealing or changing the 
order of Succeſſion to the Crown, as the ſame ſtands eſtabliſhed 
by the Act of Settlement, or to any Act for repealing the Act 
of Uniformity, or the Act for ſecuring the Preſbyterian church 
eee of Scotland“ was read, a good deal of converſation 
enſued, | 

The Duke of Norfolk and Lord Portcheſter contended, that re- 
ſtraining the Prince Regent from giving the Royal Aſſent to any 
Bill for repealing the Act of Settlement, was an unneceſſary 
Reſtriction, as it was not to be imagined the Prince, as Regent, 
would injure his own intereſts as Heir Apparent to the Crown, 

Earl Stanhope ſaid, their Lordſhips had come to the moſt im- 
portant part of the Bill. Any perſon who looked into the Act 
of Parliament referred to in the claufe, muſt, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
be of opinion, that the clauſe was ill-worded. In the firſt place, 
the Act of Charles the Second was not an Act of the 13th, _ 


annexed to this Act. 
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of the 13th and 14th of that reign. Next, in that act there was 


a clauſe which re- enacted and confirmed all the Statutes that 
were replete with perſecutions of the moſt harſh and ſevere na. 


ture. He wiſhed, his Lordſhip faid, to qualify the wording of 


the clauſe, ſo as to leave the door open to diſcuilion ; and if 
it ſhould hereafter be the ſenſe of Parliament to repeal, not 
the Act of Uniformity, but all the perſecuting Statutes re. 
ferred to by a clauſe in that Act; and he faid, he had ſome au- 
thority for the amendment, that he ſhould move, the Hon. 
Gentleman who brought up the Bill, and delivered it at their 
Bar, and who had likewiſe brought it originally into the other 


Houſe, of Parliament, having ſeemed to approve of ſuch an al- 


teration. His Lordſhip here read the enacting clauſe in the 13th 


and 14th Charles II. cap. 4. | 


13 and 14 Charles II. chap. 4 (called the Act of Uniformity) 
Sec. 24. The ſeveral good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, 
which have been formerly made, and are now in force, for the 
Vniformity of Prayer and Adminiſtration of Sacraments, ſhal! 
Rand and be in full force and ſtrength, to all intents and purpuſes, 
for the e/fablifhing and * the Book of Common Prayer 

ſhall be applied, practiced, and put 
in uſe for the puniſhing of all offences contrary to the ſaid Laws, 
with relation to the bock aforeſaid, and no other.“ 

They had, his Lordſhip ſaid, had many different Common 
Prayer Books at different periods, and the clauſe he had juſt read 
re- enacted all the Acts referring to all thoſe different — 
Prayer Books, and were many of them as ſcandalous Statutes 
as ever diſgraced a Statute Book; and were clearly paſſed in the 
days of darkneſs and ignorance, by thoſe who had as little reli- 
gion as humanity. Some of them contained rank blaſphemy, 
as he would convince their Lordſhips, by reading an abſtract 
from one of them. His Lorſhip read in this place the following 
abſtract. 5 4 32) 

2d and 3d Edward VI. cap. 1. recites, that the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and certain Biſhops, and other learned men had 
been appointed by the King's Uncle, the Lord Protector and 
other of his Highneſs's Council to draw, and make one con- 
venient and meet order, rite, and faſhion of common and open 


prayer and adminiftration of the Sacraments to be had and uſed 


in his Majeſty's realms of England and Wales; the which at 
this time, by the aid of the Holy Ghaſt, with one uniform agree- 
ment, is of them concluded, ſet forth, and delivered to his 
Highneſs, to his greatxcomfort and quietneſs of mind, in a book 
intituled © The Book of Common Prayer, and adminiſtration 


of the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 


Church, after the uſe of the Church of England,” 


dec 


1 7 1 

Sect. 2. Enacts, That if any Perſon or Perſons whatſoever, 
aſter the feaſt of Penticoſt then next coming, ſhall, in any in- 
terludes, plays, ſongs, rhymes or by other open words, declare or 
ſpeak any thing iu the derogation, depraving, or dejpiſmg of the ſame 
book, or of any thing therein contained, or any part there mall 
(for the tirſt offence forfeit ten pounds, for the ſecond offence 
twenty pounds, and for the third offence ſhall) forfeit all his gaods 
and chattels, and ſuffer impriſoument during his life. + | 
His Lordſhip commented on this declaration, that the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, referred to in the above abſtract, had been 
written with the affiſtance of the Holy Gho/?, and then faid, that 
in the very ſame reign, by a ſubſequent Statute, a new Book of 
Common Prayer was ſet up, as appeared by ESSE 

5th and 6th Edward VI. chap. 1. ſect. 5. (ſpeaking of the 
Book of Common Prayer, of 2d and 3d of Edw. VI.) 'Theres 
fore, as well for the more plain and manifeit explanatiqn hereof, 
{the fame, obſerved his Lordthip, being unintelligible) as for the 
more perfection of the ſaid order of the common ſervice, in ſome 
places (though the ſame had been belt eſtabliſhed by the Holy 
Ghoſt, as ſtated in the former Act of Parliament) where it is 
NECESSARY (not merely bedient and proper, but, from its ab- 
ſurdity, necefſary) to make the ſame prayers. and faſhion of fervice 
more earneſt and FI to ſtir Chriſtian people to the true honour- 
ing of Almighty God (the book of the Holy Ghoit being quite 
unfit for that purpoſe.) 5 527 K. 41 
| (Infamous blaſphemy!) _ _ =» 
The King (with the aſſent of the Lords and Commons). has 
cauſed the Book of Common Prayer to be explained, and made 
more fully perfect. | | 

Sect, 2. If any perſon ſhall willingly hear and be preſent at any 
other manner or form of Common Prayer, than 2s 7 orth in the 
ſaid Book (annexed to this preſent Statute) ſhall, for the firſt 
oltence, ſuffer impriſonment for ſix months, without bail, or 
mainpriſe; for the ſecond offence, impriſonment for one whole 
ch and for the third offence, impriſonment during his or their 
es. (Even, therefore, if preſent when the Book of the Holy 
Gholt is read. How barefaced and infamous?) 4-5 

His Lordſhip mentioned the various Statutes that were alluded 
to in the general Clauſe of Reference in the 13th and 14th of 
Charles II. ſect. 24. in the following order, commenting on 
them as he mentioned them. : 43 fps nd | 

The faid Acts (viz. 2 and 3 Edward VI. and 5 and 6 Edward 
VI.) repealed by 1it Mary, Seſ. 2. chap, 2. | 

And 1ſt Elizabeth, chap, 2. ſect. 2. revives 5 and 6 Edward 
VL as to Book, with alterations and additions. This, his Lord- 
thip obſerved, was the third Boockn. = 25 
| 241 Sect. 


„ g 
| Sect. 26. Enacts, that the Queen, by advice of certain Commiſ. 
| ſioners or the Metropolitan, may ordain further rites and cere. 
monies. | 
| Therefore, the order of the Common Prayer Books were, firſt, 
Holy Ghoſt, but laſt, in conſequence, next Parliament, next 
1 the Queen and Archbiſhop of Canterbury. - * 
Wi Sect. 9. Depraving 3d Book. 100 Marks firſt Offence, 
Sect. 10. Second Offence 400 Marks. | | 
Sect. 11. Third Offence, forfeiture of goods and chattels, and 
if impriſonment for life. | 1.8 | 
i 4 = 16. Church cenſure againſt perſons offending againſt this 
1 4 f | | : 
SFth Elizabeth, chap. 23, ſpecifies the caſes in which an ex. 
0 communicated perſon may be impriſoned, by means of the Writ 
10 de Excommunicato Capiendo. | | 
0 dect. 13. ſpecihes ſaid caſes as follows: 0 | 
qi 5th Elizabeth, chap. 23. An Act for the due execution of 
11 & the Writ de Excommunicato Capiendo. Sect. 13. And that if 
Jl the offender, againſt whom any ſuch Writ of Excommunicats 
Capiendo ſhall be awarded, ſhall not, in the fame Writ of Excom- 
at municato Capiendo, have a ſufficient and lawful addition, accord- 
ing to the form of the Statute of Primo of Henry the Fifth, in 
caſes of certain ſuits, whereupon proceſs of Exigent are to be 
awarded: or if, in the Signiſicavit, it be not contained, that the 
excommunication doth proceed upon the ſame cauſe or contempt 
11 of ſome original matter of Hereſy, or refuſing to have his or 
44 their child „ or to receive the Holy Communion, as it is 
i] now commonly uſed to be received in the Church of England, or 
I! to come to Divine Service now commonly uſed in the ſaid Church 
| | of England, or error in matter of Religion or Doctrine now uſed 
It and received in the ſaid Church of England, Incontinency, Uſury, 
Simony, Perjury in the Eccleſiaſtical Court, or Idolatry; that 
lt then all and every pains and forfeitures limited againſt ſuch per- 
pd ſons excommunicated by this Statute, by reaſon of ſuch Writ of 
Erxcommunicato Capiendo, wanting ſufficient addition, or of ſuch 
| Significauit, wanting all the cauſes aforementioned, ſhall be ut- 
terly _ in law; and by way of plea to be allowed to the party 
rieved. | a 
l Iſt Elizabeth, chap. 2. ſect. 14. Every perſon to go to church 
every Sunday or Holy Day, or to forfeit twelve- pence. 

23 Elizabeth, chap. 1. ſect. Every perſon above ſixteen, not 
going to church for a month, ſhall forfeit for every month 20l. and 
thall, in twelve months, be bound, with two ſufficient ſureties, in 
200). at leaſt, for his good behaviaur. - 

Sect. 11, Impriſonment if he cannot pay. 
5 Elizabeth, chap. 1. ſect. 1. | 


. Perſon refuſing to go to church to be committed till he does 4 
N 
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(To chooſe between a cathedral and a priſon.) | 

Sec. 8. Keeping in one's houſe a recuſant, ol. per month. 

(Therefore for each ſervant, viſitor in the country, &c.) 

3 James I. chap. 4. ſect. 11. (201. enough for a man who 
cannot pay twenty ſhillings, ſufficient cruelty.) That the pe- 
nalties may be raiſed, ſaid the Act, © in better proportion upon 
« men of great ability.” It therefore enacts, that the King 
may refuſe the 201. per month, (incurred for not going to church 
though the ſame be legally tendered, and may take two parts out of 
three of all the lands, tenements, and hereditaments of the ſaid vile 
offender. 

Sect. 32 and 33. Having a Recuſant in his houſe, forfeit 10l. 
per month. 

Set. 34. Humane proviſo in favour of father and mother 
wanting other habitation. 

(If they do not want other habitation, even father and mother 
are to be turned head and ſhoulders out of doors.) 

Sect, 39. Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdictions reſerved againſt offenders 
againſt this Act. ; : 

13 and 14 Charles II. chap. 4. ſect. 2. (4th Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.) | | | EN 

Set. 24. Applies all the good laws then in force for perſecu- 
tion to the new book. | | | | 

29 Charles II. chap. 9. An Act for taking away the Writ de 
Hæretico CoMBUREN DO. (Set. 11. Hereticks not to be burn 
to death) but in ſect. 2. curious proviſo, 8 

1 William and Mary, Stat. 1. chap. 18. Toleration Act con- 
firmed by 10 Anne, chap. 2. extended by 13 George III. 

Theſe ſaid laws were not repealed, but were in force, not as 
to all Diſſenters, but in force as to all perſons of the Church of 
England, and ſome claſſes of Diſſenters. He mentioned alſo the 

27 Henry VI. Act for pardoning all Prieſts “for all manner 
© and kind of felonies and rapes by them perpetrated.” 

His Lordſhip made a variety of pointed animadverſions in the 
progreſs of his mention of the ſeveral ſtatutes above referred to, 
and in particular ſtated, that paſſing eccleſiaftical cenſures on per- 
ſons refuſing to go to church, and puniſhing them for idolatry, 
was directly contrary to Magna Charta. It might do for the 
clergy, but not for laymen. Magna Charta ſaid (9 Henry III. 
cap. 29.) © No freeman ſhall be taken or impriſoned, or be diſ- 
„ ſeized of his freehold, or liberties, or free cuſtoms ; or be 
* outlawed or exiled, or any otherwiſe deſtroyed ; but by the 
* lawful judgment of his Peers, or by the law of the land (vel, per 
gem terre)” In the courſe of his ſpeech, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
he did not mean to propoſe any thing reſpecting the abominable 
Adts of Parliament that he wu referred to; but he had reſolved, 
at a future and more fit opportunity, to call their Lordſhips* ſe- 
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rlous attention to the ſubject, having undergone the drudgety of 
going through the whole ſtatute book, and found that there were 
no leſs than three hundred Acts in it upon religion. He did not 


Wiſh materially to alter the clauſe, he only deſired to leave the 
Queſtion open. As the clauſe then ſtood, the Prince 2 9 
r. 


might repeal Magna Charta, the Habeas Corpus Act, or 
Grenville's Bill for trying controverted Elections, and the beſt 


and moſt uſetul ſtatutes ever paſſed, but he could not repeal the 


worſt, not even that moſt barefaced ſtatute of Henry the Sixth, 


which forgave the Clergy all the felonies and rapes that they had 
committed. That Act, he faid, was leſs infamous than feveral 


of thoſe, which he had mentioned, beeauſe it only pardoned the 


guilty ; whereas thoſe, to which he had referred, puuiſhed the in- 


nocent. His Lordihip concluded with reading the opinions of 


Lord Chatham and Lord Mansfield (two of the greateſt men 


that had ever lived, though they were known to have acted on 


very oppolite principfes} on the ſubject of toleration in matters of 


©,» 1 


reli gion. 


The Yate Earl of Cxtariian's Syrrch in the Hoſe of Loxps 


en the DiIssRNTERS BILL. | 


hs The Reformation has laid open the Scriptures to all=let not 
the Biſhops ſhut them again. Laws, in ſupport of eccleſiaſtical 


power are pleaded for, which it would /hock humanity to execute. 
It is ſaid, that re/rg:ovs fefts have done great miſchief, when they 
were not not #ept under ſtrict reſtraint, Hiſtory affords 1a prof 


that ſets have ever been miſchievous, when they were not op- 


preſſed and perſecuted by the ruling church.“ 3 
Lord Mansfeld, in the Houſe of Lords, in the cafe of Allen Evans, 
as reported by Dr. Richard Burn, in his Eccigſiaſtieal Law, title 


Diffenters, W hat bloodſhed and confuſion have been occaſioned 


« from the reign of Henry IV. when the firſt penal ſtatutes were 
« enacted, down to the Revolution in the kingdom, by laws made 
« ty force conſcience ! there is nothing certainly mote unreaſon- 
c able, more inconſtftent with the rights of human nature, more 
« contraty to the ſpirit and precepts of the we hey religion, more 
« jniquitous and unjuſt, mote impolitic than perſecution. It 
ce is againſt natural religion, againſt revealed religion, and ſound 
6“ policy. 
« man, the Preſident de Thou, this doctrine, Let any man read 
« the many admirable things, which (Rong a Papiſt) he hath 
« dared to advance upon the ſubjer?, in the dedication of his — 


' « to Henry the IVth of France,” which, ſays Lord Mansfield, 


never read ꝛvit heut rapture; © and he will be fully convinced, not 


ce 97 inious. | 
gious opmions, 


And 


Sad experience, and a large mind, taught that great 


« only how cr»el, but how impolitic it is, to perſecute for reli- 
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And the late Earl of Chatham, in a letter to the Rev. Dr.. 
Price, ſays, © It is impoſſible to be writing to Dr. Price, with- 
« out the mind going of itſelf, to that moſt intereſting of all ob- 
« jects, to fallible man, foleration. Be aſſured, Sir, that on this 
« ſacred unalienable right of nature, and bulwark of truth, my 
« warm wiſhes will always keep pace with your own.” His 
Lordſhip ended with moving an amendment ſimilar in ſubſtance. 
and effect to that moved in the Houſe of Commons by Mr, Wil- 
liam Smith laſt Thurſday. | | , 

Earl Bathurſt faid, he roſe merely to ſpeak to a Queſtion of 
form. Whenever an Act of Parliament paſſed in a ſeiſion, part 
of which ſeflion was held in the end of one year, and part of in 
the beginning of the next year, unleſs the period of the com- 
mencement of the Act was otherwiſe eſpecially enacted in the Bill 
itſelf, the time of its operation always was from the beginning 
of the ſeſſion, and, therefore, an Act that had paſſed in a ſeſ- 
fion, held in the thirteenth and fourtzenth years of Charles 
the Second, was deſcribed with preciſion, when it was termed 
an Act of the thirteenth year of the reign of King Charles the 
Second. 3 

Lord Hawkeſbury ſaid, he held in his hand the Ac of Union, 
ll which was generally deemed to be a ſtatute that had been drawn. 
with more than an ordinary ſhare of accuracy, and, in that Act, 
the Act of Uniformity was expreſsly called an Act paſſed in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Charles the Second. | 

Earl Stanhope ſaid, their Lordſhips would ſee that the AR of 
Uniformity was ſet down, as having paſſed in the fourteenth. year 
of the reign of Charles the Second, in the Common Prayer Book. 
on their Lordſhips table. And as to the idea, that the Act of Uni- 
formity had, in various ſtatutes, been termed erroneouſly an Act 
paſſed in the thirteenth year of Charles the Second, that was no 
reaſon, his Lordſhip ſaid, that the error ſhould be continued in 
every AQ, 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid, he roſe not to enter into any 
argument with the noble Earl reſpecting the ſtatutes referred to 
in the enacting clauſe of the thirteenth of Charles the Second; 
much leſs was he diſpoſed to ſtand up the defender of thoſe ſtatutes. 
He conſidered their diſcuſſion, however proper. hereafter, as 


t wholly out of time at preſent, and was convinced, that the 
d main ſubject of the Bill was of ſufficient magnitude to oc- 
at. cupy the whole of their Lordſhips attention. He had, beſides, 
id hoped to perſuade the noble Earl, that he had not examined the 
th 


ſubject of the Act of Uniformity, with the .degree of accuracy 
that was due to a matter of ſuch moment, by ſhewing his Lord- 
ſip before hand, that he had omitted to take notice of ſeveral 
points eſſential to be conſidered and remarked in a general view 
of that queſtion, His Grace proceeded to ſtate, that the ſeveral 

I matters 
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matters cognizable and puniſhable by the ſtatutes mentioned by 
the noble Earl, as thoſe referred to in the enacting clauſe of the 
Act, for the Uniformity of public prayers, were applicable ſolely 
to the conduct of Miniſters of the Church of England, who hay. 
ing taken an oath, to uphold and maintain the Book of Common 
Prayer, were declared puniſhable in the manner propoſed by thoſe 
ſtatutes, if they held doctrines derogatory of that Book of Com- 
mon -Prayer, which they had folemnly ſworn that they would 
uphold and maintain. With regard to the offences themſelves, 
the noble Earl, his Grace obſerved, had not contended that they 
ought not to be the ſubject of ſome reſtraint ; but had only argued 
- againſt the exceſs of the reſtraint, and the ſeverity of the puniſh. 
ment provided by the ſtatutes in queſtion ; and upon this principle, 
and no other, his Grace remarked, the noble Earl had objected to 
them all. With regard to the penalties on conviction of not goin 
to Church, they had been repealed in fayour of the Diſſenters by 
the Act of Toleration. After a few curſory, but pointed ani- 
madverſions on thoſe circumſtances and illuſtrations of the Queſ- 
tion of the penalties, &c. (to which the eccleſiaſtics of the 
- Church of England were liable by a variety of obſolete ſtatutes) 
that the noble Earl had omitted to take any notice of, his Grace 
concluded with declaring, that what his Lordſhip ſuggeſted, 
amounted in his mind, to a pretty certain proof, that the noble 
Earl had not given the ſubject due conſideration. 

Earl Stanhope ſaid, every friend to toleration would be happy 
to hear the ſentiments of the Right Rev. Prelate. The Rer. 
and learned Lord had, however, miſconceived his meaning; 
the object of his amendment was, not to make any alteration 
then, but to leave the ſubject open to diſcuſſion, as it was a ſub- 
ject of too much magnitude to be concluded by a fide wind, which 
was an idea that no man ought to countenance. "The Right Rev, 
Prelate, his Lordſhip obſerved, had mentioned ſeveral things that 
he had omitted. He had omitted them, his Lordſhip declared, 
on purpoſe, becauſe he was not go ng to propoſe any thing re- 
ſpecting them at that time, but becaule the clauſe ought not to 
ſtand as it did. It might as well enact, that the Regent ſhould 
not alter the Habeas Corpus Act. Who thought that he meant to 
do it? Or who thought that he was more likely to alter the Act 
of Settlement? | „ 

Ihe Biſhop of Saliſpury ſaid, the noble Earl had declared, that 

he meant to bring the ſubject of thoſe ſtatutes that were referred 
to in the thirteenth of Charles the Second under diſcuſſion ; when- 
ever he did fo, his Lordſhip ſaid, he ſhould be glad to hear what 
the noble Earl had to ſay upon the ſubject. When the noble Earl 
had talked of the perſecuting ſpirit of thoſe ſtatutes, would not ects; 
any one who heard his Lordſhip, have imagined that they were Bl. : 
proſecuting upon thoſe ſtatutes with the utmoſt rigour ? So fi oh 


from 
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gom it, thoſe ſtatutes had long been buried in oblivion, and, in 
all probability, would have remained fo, had not the noble Earl 
choſen to have called them forth to their Lordſhips recollection. 
Let the noble Earl produce a ſingle inftance in which any one of 
thoſe ſtatutes had been put in force for more than a century paſt ! 


| 'The moderation of the Church of England was, his Lordſhip 


ſaid, her boaſt and her chief pride. With regard to the part of 


| the clauſe in the biil, which reſtrained the Regent from giving' 


the Royal Aſſent to any Bill or Bills for the repeal of the Act of 
Settlement, and the. Act for the Uniformity of Public Prayer, ſuch 
a reſtriction was, in his mind, equally wiſe and expedient, be- 
cauſe it ſhould be recollected, that the Regent having a delegated 
power, he ought to be reſtrained from doing that which no au- 
thority but that of the King upon the "Throne ought to be 
able to effect. As he was then addrefling the Committee, his 
Lord{hip ſaid, he would. take the opportunity of declaring, that 
every vote he had given in the progreſs of the buſineſs then un- 
der their conſideration, was a vote ariſing out of the cleareſt con- 
viction of his mind, that the ſyſtem was a wiſe ſyſtem, founded 
in conſtitutional principles, and adapted to the exigency of the 
cale with the utmoſt prudence and foreſight. He was, his Lord- 
ip thanked God, perfectly independent. The goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence, and the bounty of his Sovereign, had ſet him above the 
reach of party influence ? He ſpoke, therefore, and acted in that 
Houſe, merely as his conſcience dictated ; and fo ſatisfied was he 
of the excellence of the meaſures that had been purſued, that he 
could not ſit down without giving his thanks to the two great 
men who had piloted the veſſel of State through a ſtormy and tur- 
bulent ſea, with ſo much manly perſeverance and immoveable firm- 
nels, that the preſent age could not but look up to them with 
aſtoniſhment ; nor was it poſſible for poſterity to conſider their 
conduct, without feeling an equal mixture. of eſteem and admi- 
ration, | 

Phe Biſbop of Glouceſter followed the Biſhop of Saliſbury, and 
ſpoke with ſimilar expreſſions of feeling reſpecting the thirteenth 
of Charles the Second, and the penal ſtatutes referred to in 
the enaCting clauſe of that Act, the objects of which, his Lord- 

p remarked, went merely to enforce obedience to the rules 
8 2 of the Church of England in the eccleſiaſtics of that 

urch, 


Larl Fitzwilliam ſaid a few words in favour of Lord Stanhope's 
amendment. : 

The Earl, laſt mentioned, however, conſented to let his amend- 
ment be negatived, without urging the Committee to a diviſion, 
ceclaring he was ſatisfied with having brought the ſubject under 
their conſideration, and deſiring it to be remembered, that no 
one of the Reverend Prelates, who had ſpoken on the occaſion, 
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had attempted to defend or juſtify the ſtatutes to which he had 
referred. | 5 

The Queſtion being put, and the clauſe c. dered to ſtand as j: 
was in the Bill, the Committee proceeded, and the Reſidene 
Marriage, and Peerage clauſes, were ſeverally ordered to ſtand: 
The Queſtion was put on the laſt, but no diviſion had. 

Lord Radnor moved as an amendment to the next proviſo (that 
enabling the Regent to grant the rank of Peerage to ſuch of his 
Majeſty's Royal iſſue as ſhould have attained the full age of 
twenty-one) to add the words, “ and ſhall be actually reſident in 
Great Britain.” 
Lord Stormont ſaid, he hoped by the amendment, it was not 
propoſed to reſtrain the Regent from granting a Peerage to any 
one of the Royal Family as ſhould be of full age, who might he 
employed abroad in a military capacity, in the public ſervice, 
Tord Radnor ſaid, as ſoon as he returned into this country, 
he would be capable of taking it. 

After ſome farther converſation, the Committee divided on the 
amendment. | 

Contents — 69 
Not Contents — 58 
The amendment therefore was carried. 
The Committee proceeded with the other Clauſes, and made 
ſeveral amendments in the progreſs of the different clauſes, 

That reſpecting the Civil Lift revenues occaſioned a good deal 

of converſation between Lord Stormont, Lord Hawkeſhury, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Richmond, Lord Portcheſter, and Lid 
Radnor. 
At length the Committee came to the clauſe inveſting the 
Queen with the care of the King's perſon, when Lord Ofburne 
moved to inſert, “ and ſuch of the Royal iſſue as have not attained 
the age of twenty-one,” which was agreed to. 

Lord Rawdon then roſe to offer another amendment in the 
ſame clauſe ; but it being propoſed to report progreſs, and ad- 
Journ the Committee, it was agreed upon, and the Houſe role 
immediately afterwards, it being Nine o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY f. 

J OF LORDS. 
REGENCY BILL 

THE ſubject of the clauſe which was this day debated, bas. 


ment. 
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N went, It was therefore deemed rather unneceſlary, to preſerve 
more than what ſeemed to wear the greateſt appearance of no- 
I: velty, and to be at the ſame time worth attention, either from its 
' force of argument, or the clearneſs of its application. 


As ſoon as the order of the day for reſuming the Committee 
had been read, and Lord Walſingham had taken his ſeat at the 


at 

table 

1 Lord Rawden roſe, and after ſtating to the Committee, that 
o the clauſe giving her Majeſty full power over the King's Houſ- 
* hold, was ſetting up an authority in ditect oppoſition to that of 


the perſon holding the executive Government; reminded their 
85 Lordſhips, that they, with whom he acted, had objected to the 
2 Reſtriction on which that clauſe was founded, when it had been 
be firſt propoſed. That its object ſince had been explained, and 

that now they knew what that object was, their objections was 
Wh ſubſtantiated. He recapitwated the three heads of argument that 
had, in former debates, been advanced in ſupport of it. The 


th keeping the Officers in their ſituations, ſeparate from the con- 
F troul of the Regent, his Lordſhip contended, could not add any 

thing to the comfort and ſatisfaction of his Majeſty, in his pre- 

ſent unhappy ſituation, while the depriving the Regent of the at- 

ds tendance of Officers, was taking away from that ſtate and ſplen- 


dour of perſonal appearance, that were ſo neceſſary to his dig- 
nity. His Lordſhip ſaid, he addreſſed not his argument to their 
Lordſhips, or to philoſophers ; they knew that obedience was due 
to Government from thoſe who were governed, whether the per- 
ſon of the Governor was ſurrounded with ſplendour or not; but 
the multitude felt differently; with them it was neceſſary to work 
upon their prejudices, and to procure ſubordination and reſpect 
by the dazzling luſtre of appearances. It had been ſaid, that al- 
though the Houſhold was withheld from the Regent, yet a ſub- 
ſtitute was to be provided ſuitable to the rank and importance of 
his office; but he well knew the feelings of his Royal Highneſs 
upon that ſubject, and it was a matter of deep regret to him, 
that his taking upon himſelf the Government of the kingdom dur- 
ing his Majeſty's illneſs, was to throw a new weight upon the 
ration, His Lordſhip contended, that this propoſition was er- 
roneous in every point of view. During his Majeſty's illneſ: 
the queſtion reſulted, would they have a Government or not? 
The Bill faid, what the people felt, viz. that a Government was 
necellary, but how could a Government go on with the combi- 
nation in the Bill, the proviſions of which had proceeded from a 
falſe but generous principle of attachment to the Sovereign? No 
part of it was, in his mind, more reprehenſible than the clauſes 
| reſpecting the Queen. They were going to give her Majeſty a 
power and government of money to an extent the had never 
own before, and which, of courſe, was liable to yu abuſe. 
The Prince, his Lordſhip ſaid, had an evident intereſt in the due 
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management of the ſeveral concerns intruſted to the Queen, but 
her Majeſty had no intereſt whatever. His Lordſhip added a va- 
riety of other pertinent obſervations ſtated with great ingenuity, 
and at length concluded a very able ſpcech with moving to inſert 
the words, © alſo the Direction and Government of*” words to 
the following effect «ſuch part of his Majeſty's Houſhold as ſhall 
be deemed neceflary to attend on his Majeſty, during his illneſs,” 
His Lordſhip explained, that if this amendment ſhould be car. 
ried, he deſigned to follow it up, by moving {-r:iatim, what Off- 
cers of the Houſhold he meant to place under her Majeſty's power 
and controul. — : | 

The Earl of Hopetoun, in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, ob- 
jected to the amendment, and adduced a variety of arguments to 
ſhew, that it tended to introduce a new arrangement, totally fo. 
reign from that which the Houſe had already diſcuſſed and ar. 
gued, and ſuch as, in all probability, they would not be diſpoſed 
to make. His Lordſhip reminded them, that the whole Bill was 
tounded on the principle, that it was a temporary meaſure calcu- 
lated to anſwer a temporary purpoſe ; whereas it was obvious, that 
the propoſed amendment proceeded on a permanent principle, 
That his Majeſty's indiſpoſition was to continue long, the Earl 
ſaid, was neither conſonant to their Lordſhips feelings, nor to the 
feelings of the country, It was, in his mind, improper to ſepa- 
rate the Officers of the Rouſhold, and divide them into claſles, 
He had no objection to giving the Regent not only all the neceſ- 
fary authority for carrying on the Government, but all the ſplen- 
dour and brijliancy that the dignity of the high Office of Regent 
required. They were. to recollect, that they were putting the 
Prince's hand on the Chair of State, not placing his foot upon the 
Throne. It was ſaid, his Lordſhip obſerved, that what was 
given to the Queen, was taken from the Government, He de- 
nied the truth of the aſſertion, and contended, that the idea of 
influence in either Houſe of Parliament, attending the nomina- 
tion of places in the Houſhold, was unparliamentary, and that 
the Government that depended on ſuch a petty and circumſcribed 
ſupport, as that paltry pittance of influence, muſt be a poor and 
miſerable Government indeed! FRE | = 

The Earl of Radnor ſaid, the noble Lord had not explained the 
whole extent of his amendment, and till he heard what it was to 
lead to, and knew its full extent, it was impoſſible for him to fay, 
whether he could ſupport it or not. Bs . 

Lord Rawdon ſaid, his object was to follow the amendment it 
carried, with motions ſeriatim, ſeparating thoſe Officers, who 
could not exerciſe any preſent functions of their offices from the 
controul and appointment of her Majeſty. © 

The Earl of Radnor ſaid, the noble Lord had not yet quite, 
clearly explained himſelf, but he roſe to ſupport the N 

| | Which, 
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which, he preſumed, the noble Lord approved. The noble 


Lord's amendment did not entirely meet his ideas, and, there- 
' fore, he would explain what he meant; an explanation which he 

ſhould give without deſigning offence to any individual, and 
and which offence, he thought, he could not give, as he went on 
the principles eſtabliſhed at the Revolution, His Lordſhip de- 
clared, he took the clauſe to be neither more nor leſs, than con- 
ferring on the Queen a direct and notorious influence in both 
Houſes of Parliament. He had argued and voted againſt the fa- 
mous India Bill in 1783, his Lord{hip ſaid, becauſe he conceived 
it to go to the creation of a powerful influence, which, if united 
with the Crown, would have made it too ſtrong, and if exerciſed 
azainft it, would have rendered it too weak. In ſpeaking of the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, his Lordſhip faid, he would uie fome 
plain, ſtrong words, but they ſhould be but few. If his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales was affectionate to his fatner, and 
acted wiſely, he would continue, as much as might be, the pre- 
ſent meaſures and the preſent Miniſtry. That advice he would 
give him as a Counſellor ; but ſpeaking as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, if the Prince thought proper to exerciſe that diſcretion with 
which he would be conſtitutionally inveſted, and ſhould chuſe to 
change the Miniſtry, he would not be one to eſtabliſh a poſſibility 
of hampering his meaſures. | 

Lord Stormont roſe to ſay, that the amendment was ſuch as 
he ſhould imagine the noble Earl could not oppoſe, becauſe it 
went to nothing ſpecific, but only opened the door for farther 
amendments, His Lordſhip ſaid, he was anxious to procure the 
powerful ſupport of the noble Earl, who had ſpoken in as digni- 
hed and parliamentary a manner as he had ever heard. | 

Lord Radnor read a clauſe, that he had drawn, and meant to 
introduce, the obje& of which was, among other proviſions, to 
ſeparate the nomination and appointment of the noble Lords with _ 
white ſtaves (the Lord Chamberlain and Lord Steward) from the 
controul of the Queen, but to render them ſubſervient to her 
Majeſty's order. : | 
The Duke of Richmond objected to Lord Rawdon's amendment, 
becauſe the noble Lord had not explained the whole that it was 
intended to ge to. His Grace contended, that if the amendment 
were agreed to, they neceſlarily ought to move, that the Great 
Officers of the Houſhold ſhould be removeable by the Regent. 
He reminded the Committee, that his Majeſty was to be conſi- 
dered as King of this country, notwithſtanding his preſent ſitua- 
dom and that it ought to be remembered, that under the preſent 
Bill, the Prince of Wales was the ſon of the King acting as Re- 
ow; but not the King ; a difference and a diſtinction which the 

Ince ought to feel in every ſtep he took, As Prince of Wales 
and Regent, he ought undoubtedly to have great ſplendour, but not 
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the ſame as the King himſelf. His Grace ſaid, till he knew how 
the noble Lord, who ſpoke firſt, meant the Great Officers of the 
Houſhold ſhould be removed, he could not argue againſt his pro- 
poſition ; but, if the propoſition contained in the clauſe juſt 
read by the noble Earl was ſubſtantially the ſame, one anſwer 
would do for both. If the controul were removed over thoſe 
offices, they removed the reſponſibility, and it was neceſſary that 
the reſponſibility ſhould remain. The Duke added ſeveral other 
arguments, | 
Lord Rawdon roſe again, (and after reminding the Committee, 
that he had before ſtated that he ſhould, if the amendment was car. 


1 * Lo 


| 
| 
ried, move ſeriatim what Officers ſhould be under her Majeſty's con- | 
troul, and what not) ſaid the noble Earl had ſhewn him his clauſe, | 
which, he thought, would completely anſwer the object of what 
he had intended for his ſecond motion, and would obviate the 

charge ef influence; he, therefore, would ſubſtitute the noble 
Earl's clauſe, as the ſubject of his intended motion, if the 
amendment ſhould be carried. His Lordſhip alluded to the pol. t 
ſible conjuncture of affairs that might ariſe from the ſtate of Eu- ˖ 
rope, to make negotiations with foreign powers neceſſary, and 1 
put the caſe, that the influence of the Houſhold might be exer- 0 
; Ciſed adverſely to the cxiſting Government, in the midſt of a pro. { 
| ceeding deemed eſſential to the ſafety and ſecurity of the country, 4 
ö which it might tend to check and prevent. 8 
The Dube of Richmond replied, and treated the idea of a parlia« 1 
f mentary influence reſujting from the placing the Houſhold under A 
| the power and controul of the Queen as a matter too inſignificant 8 
| to merit inuch notice, His Grace alluded to the two former Re- 0 
| gency Bills, and contended, that the pretent Bill gave the Regent 8 
infinitely larger powers, than the Regent under either of the two tþ 
| former Bills would have poſleſled, 3 | d 
| Lord Stor mont ſpoke with great force for the amendment. His hi 
Lordſhip ſaid, that ſo far from its appearing to him as a paltry tc 
| ſubject, and not likely to cripple Government, he meant to go on Io 
| the ground of its crippling Government moit dangerouſly and 8 
fundamentally. In former Regency Bills, he ſaw the whole ex- 11 
ecutive powers of Government given. It was not the attempt ot 6 
men in thoſe times to curtail the authority of the Regent, becaulc K 
they knew the whole powers of the Crown were neceſſary to carry” 20 
on Government. It was faid, that in former Regency Bills, the bo 


power was divided between the Regent and a Council, but it was 
torgot, that all the Princes ef the Blood were in that Council. 
Had the example of former Regency Bills been followed, he was 
free to ſay, he ſhould have oppoſed it, becauſe, he thought thole 
Bills liable to ſtrong objection ; but ſo far was he from giving the 
noble Duke and his colleague credit for not having followed the 

| example before them, he thought unwiſe and impolitic, " thoſe 
| egency 
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Regency Bills had been, they were more wiſe and more politic 


than the preſent. When they inſtituted a weak Government, 


they knew not the extent of the milchieis that might enſue, His 


Lordſhip declared, he did not fear any thing from open bold 


ambition, but he dreaded every thing from that dark mean am- 


bition, which worked like a mole under ground, undermining 
all above it, and attempting, by anticipation, to weaken that 
Government, in which it was not to have a ſhare, and to cripple 
what it dared not oppoſe. The patronage of the Houſhold, he 
laid, extended to all the offices, and was not leſs than 100,000]. 
a year, which amounted to more than all the offices ſuppreſſed by 
by the Bill of 1782. [Mr. Burke's Civil Liſt Reform Bill.] It 
was an influence that was not trifling, but extending far and wide; 
and, as the promoters of it themſelves thought, of - moſt perni- 
cious conſequence. His Lordihip reprobated the idea of ap- 
pointing Great Officers of the realm, who could be of no ſervice 
to the Ling whatever during his preſent ſituation, to be under 
the Queen's controul, becauſe her Majefty was entruſted with 
the care of the King's perſon. He alluded to the Lord Chancel- 
lor's celebrated ſpeech a few weeks ſince, when the reſolution, 
on which the clauſe was founded, was under conſideration, and 
ſaid, it was rather an Addreſs to the public, than to that Houſe. 
Thoſe Great Officers of the Houſhold, he ſaid, were Officers of 
State, annexed rather to the Kingly Office, than to the perſon of 
the King. Did any of thoſe Officers attend the King, except 
when he appeared in public the repreſentative of Majeſty? It 
was, he ſaid, an extraordinary mode of keeping up the Majeſty 
of the Crown, by not ſuffering the Regent to have the ſtate that 


cuſtomarily ſurrounded the Crown. What was the reaſon that 


the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland always appeared with ſo much ſplen- 
dour? It was to ſignify the greatneſs and majeſty of the King 


he repreſented ? If the multitude were to ſee the Regent going 


to the Houſe in his father's ſtate coach, drawn by the cream co- 
loured horſes, they would cry,“ There he goes in his father's 
coach, we hope we ſhall ſoon ſee the father himſelf there.” The 


father's image would recall the memory of the father, It was true, 


his Lordſhip ſaid, the Regent would make as great a figure as the 
King of Pruſſia, except on certain particular occaſions. But the 
cales were not ſimilar, In Pruffia, which was a Military Go- 
vernment, the moſt captivating and politic appearance the Sove- 
reign had to maintain, was rather that of a camp than a court. 
The caſe was different with us, in a great manufacturing coun- 
try like this, ſplendour and outward ſhew were abſolutely neceſ- 
ary, Nor was it for the Prince that it was aſked ; to him, the 
lituation of a Regent was a ſituation of painful pre-eminence and 
Ryjal ſervitude 3 the object was to have that ſplendour and oſten- 
lation which pleaſed the multitude. The Lord Steward, and 
Lord Chamberlain, his Lordſhip ſaid, were Great Officers of 
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the realm, (ſo defined in the ſtatute of precedence) always Mem. 
bers of the Privy Council, and conſtantly of that Select Council, 
in, which the King was to exerciſe the greateſt prerogative of the 
Crown, that of mercy! The office of the Lord Steward was 28 
an office of Juriſdiction, He had ever underſtood, his Lordſhip 
ſaid, the King was the fountain of office, The Bill made the 
Queen the fountain of office, and yet ſome noble Lords had {aid 
it was conſtitutional, There was, his Lordſhip obſerved, an im- 
petuoſity in the preſent Adminiſtration that bore down every bar- 
rier of the Conſtitution. He enumerated the various offices un- 
der the controul of the Lord Chamberlain, mentioning the Board 
of Works, the Jewel Office, &c. Even the Maſter of the Cere- 
monies, he ſaid, would be under the Queen, and, therefore, if 
the Regent had occaſion to receive a foreign Ambaſſador, he muſt 
ſend to her Majeſty, and barrow Sir Clement Cottrell for the day! 
His Lordſhip added a great variety of arguments, and, before he 
fat down, l that it had been ſaid in another quarter, that 
the Queen could have no political views. Her Majeſty, he wel 
knew, deſerved veneration, and he would fay of her, what the 
Conſtitution directed them to fay of the King, that he could ds n 
_ evrong, but her adviſers might, who had power without reſponũl- 
| bility. Her Majeſty would have flatterers about her, Cabal 
and artifice would find the way into her houſe, ſince he knew of 
nothing in the air of Kew Palace that had the power to keep 
away the vermin that were always about a Court. His Lordſhip 
took notice of Lord Hopetoun's oblervation, that it muſt be a 
miſerable Adminiſtration indeed, that needed ſuch ſupports, as 
the patronage of the IHlouſhold could furnith, and turned it into 
Tidicule, | | | 

Lord Hawtkeſhury ſaid, all the powers given by former Re- 
gency Bills, where the Regent was to be hampered with a Coun— 
ci], in his mind, by no means enabled a Regent to ſet up ſo ſtrong 
a Government as he could do under the preſent Bill, where he 
ſtood free and untettered, excepting only by a few Reſtrictions, 
With regard to the opinion of a noble Lord [Lord Rawdon] that 
all Governments were nothing more than a combination of pre- 
cedents ; in abſolute and deipotic Governments, his Lordftip 
ſaid, it was not always fo; but, in a free Government like outs, 
ſure he was, the ſecurity of obedience, and what enabled the few-to 
govern the many, was the ſenſe the people entertained of their 
own power, exerciſed through the medium of their repreſenta- 
tives in Parliament; and fo the beſt writers on the Conſtitution 


had defined it. With regard to the queſtion of the Houſhold, un- 


leſs their Lordſhips altered the whole ſyſtem of his Majeſty's fa- 
mily, they could not put the Houſhold on any other ſituation, 
The Houſhold, in fact, was under the operation of the clauſe, to 


he the Houſhold of her Majeſty. It was to be carried on 2 the 
| | Joule 
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Houſe in which the Queen lived, and would their Lordſhips ſays 
that the Queen ought not to have the controul over that Houſ- 
hold? His Lordſhip denied that the Lord Chamberlain and Lord 
Steward were mere Officers of State, never on duty, but when 
the King appeared in public as the Repreſentative of Majeſty. 
They had, he ſaid, many other eſſential duties. Had they forgot 
1 noble Earl, Earl Talbot, who, by his own management and 
cconomy, reformed much of the Houſhold, and ſaved a conſi- 
derable ſum to the nation? Beſides, by the Eill 1782, the Lords 
of the Treaſury were expreſsly directed to iſſue no money for the 


payment of the Houſhold, but to the Lord Chamberlain and Lord 


Steward, or according to their warrants. Jo put thoſe Officers, 
therefore, under any other perſon, would be wronging her Ma- 
jeſty in her Houſhold, The whole amount of the Houſhold of- 
fices, his Lordſhip ſaid, was about 100,000]. of which no more 
than 33,0001. related to Officers having feats in either Houſe of 
Parliament, Would the country deny ſuch an additional ex- 
pence as 33,0001. for a ſhort time only, to ſupport the digit 

of a Regent, rather than ſuffer his Majeſty to be ſtript of all 
his Houtnold Officers ? Or, was the Adminiſtration that was 
to be, afraid of the operation of the influence ariſing from ſo pal- 


try a ſum, a 


Earl Fauconberg roſe to deprecate any ſuggeſtion that tended to 
call in queſtion the purity of her Majeſty's intentions, which he 
declared to have been doubted by Lord Stormont. The Earl 
ſpoke of her Majeſty's character in terms of the moſt ardent zeal, / 
and the moſt marked reſpect, and particularly expreſſed his aſto- 
niſhment, that ſuch a moment as the preſent, when her Majeſ- 
ty's breaſt might well be ſuppoſed to be occupied by the moſt 
poignant and diſtreſsful feelings, ſhould be choſen for infinuatrng, 
that her Majeity could be capable of harbouring and counte- 
nancing a political faction, whoſe object, it had been ſaid, it 
would be to counteract and embarrais her ſon's Government. 
What was there, his Lordſhip afked, that could be ſuppoſed to 
warp her Majeſty's amiable diſpoſition, and induce her ta act in 
4 manner, at once ſo unnatural, and ſo inconſiſtent with her own 
conduct hitherto ? It appeared to him to be a circumſtance fo 
Improbable, that he had heard it ſeriouſly ſtated, with an equal 
mixture of regret and aſtoniſhment. His Lordſhip took notice 
of various arguments that had been urged to prove, that the 
Lords of the Bedchamber were capable of being bought. He 
declared, there was but one deſcription of Peers, who were fit to 
be Lords of the Bedchamber, againſt whom no ſuſpicion of the 
kind would lie, and that was the Roman Catholic Peers. He 
repeated, the ſuſpicions ſuggeſted againſt the parliamentary inde- 
pendence of the various Officers of the Houſhold, and rejoiced in 
aving had it in his power to ſupport the meaſures of one of the 
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ableft and beſt Miniſters that, perhaps, ever had been at the head 
of affairs. As proofs of the Miniſter's ability and wiſdom, he de- 
fired the ſtate of our manufactures and commerce, the prices of 
ſtocks, and the credit of the country at home and abroad, to be 
conſidered. Aftet expatiating upon theſe topics for ſome time, 
his Lordſhip concluded with repeating his warmeſt aſſurances to 
the Committee, that he well knew her Majeſty to be incapable of 
acting in the manner, in which it had been ſtated, as poſſible for 
her to act, declaring, that he had long had the honour of being a 
witneſs to a conduct, not only the moſt. irreproachable, but the 
moſt praiſe-worthy that ever diſtinguiſhed a female, and that he 


ſhould, therefore, be ungrateful indeed, if he ſat filent, when her 
Majeſty's character was called in queſtion, 


Lord Stormont in explanation ſaid, that he had ſpoken of her 
Majeſty in terms of the greateſt reſpect; he had ſaid, ſhe merited 


- veneration, and that ſhe was incapable of doing wrong, but he 


had ſuppoſed ſhe might have bad adviſers. There was an end of 
the freedom of debate, if that ſuppoſition might not be ſtated. 
His Lordſhip declared he had, in the courſe of his life, had many 
opportunities of knowing the amiable character of the Queen, 


and how much veneration ſhe was entitled to. He had once be- 


fore praiſed her for having never meddled in the moſt diſtant way 
in politics; he therefore wiſhed, and he again repeated his wiſh, 
that her Majeſty was removed from the poflibility of being ſur- 
rounded by ill adviſers, and that ſhe had not been intruſted with 
one atom of political authority. - 

The Earl of Carliſle ſaid, it was to him rather extraordinary, that 
thoſe who ſat near him ſhould fo often have occaſion to declare, 


that it was not their wiſh to take any thing from the ſplendour 


and decoration of his Majeſty, that was naw neceſſary, Their 
wiſh was merely to borrow that ſplendour and decoration which 
was not neceſſary for the King in his preſent unfortunate fitua- 
tion, and lend it to the Regent, to whoſe fituation and condition 
it was neceflary, When the King became well, it would return 
to him as quick as light. His Lordſhip laid conſiderable ſtreſs 
on this tranſition, and faid, the noble Lord who had lately ſpoken, 
f Lord Hawkeſbury] had talked of the difference between the 
power of a Regent under former Bills of Regency, and under a 


Bill with a few Reſtrictions ; let the noble Lord recollect, that in 


the former Regency Bills no one power of the Crown was ful- 
pended, and then let him look to the preſent Bill, and fay, what 
poſſible Reſtriction could be added to cripple and weaken the 


Government ? ; N 
Lord Sydney in reply, ſaid, there were many Reſtrictions that 


might have been added, of ten times the tendency to cripple the 


Government, compared to thoſe contained in the Bill. The Re- 


gent was left with all the great power of Government, and there 
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was not, in his opinion, the ſmalleſt ground for aſſerting that the 
Bill would really weaken his Government. Let them conſider 
who the Regent was? a Prince of Wales, of high character, of 
| amiable manners, greatly beloved, and in the flower and vigour 
of his youth! The Reſtrictions impoſed were, it was well known, 
only provided with a view to his Majeſty's temporary illneſs. If 
the Houſhold were not put under her Majeſty's controul, though 
the Regent might not wiſh, himſelf, to change the Great Offi- 
cers of the Houſhold, in this ever-green age, who knew but ſome 
perſon about him might perſuade him to do fo. Political fpecu- 
latiſts were governed by their hopes, and would look forward, as 
Jong as they had exiſtence. There was now no man ſo old and 
decrepit, no man but who ſans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans ears, ſans 
every thing, would hobble on, and not merely to court his favour 
by political cringing, but do ſo, by affecting to partake the youth- 
ful pleaſures of the Prince, The noble Lord's amendment, as 
explained by his Lordſhip, Lord Sydney declared, ſhocked him. 
Did they recollect his Majeſty's preſent ſituation? That he had 
been declared convaleſcent in a report ſigned by Dr. Warren, 
whoſe word, he believed, would ſcarcely be doubted. "Though 
his Majeſty, therefore, might not JR be in a ſtate to take upon 
himſelf the conduct of public buſineſs, he might be able to in- 
dulge himſelf with the private converſation of thoſe he had been 
accuſtomed to converſe with. Suppoſe he ſhould aſk for a Duke 
of Roxburgh, or a Lord Winchelſea? What anſwer muſt be 
made? He muſt be told they were gone. Some ſtern Cato had 
removed them from their offices! Would their Lordſhips hear 
ſuch a caſe ſtated, and hear it with patience ? Were the Lords of 
the Bedchamber to be treated as a body of Janiſſaries? He re- 
membered, in his time, the Bedchamber filled with ſome of the 
higheſt characters of the country. At preſent, the Lords of his 
Majeſty's Bedchamber were molt reſpectable, and yet, it was ſup- 
poſed, that they were to be influenced by perſons out of office. 
His Lordſhip took notice of Lord Stormont's mention of her Ma- 
jeſty, and faid, he always doubted, in proportion as the noble 
Viſcount dealt in expreſſions of reſpect ; he had, in fact, began 
to tremble, when the noble Viſcount had faid, what the law of 
the Conſtitution obliged him to ſay of his Majeſty, viz. that the 
Queen could do no wrong, and the noble Lord had verified his fears, 
by inſtantly adding, but her adviſers might; which was the beſt 
way to get off. His Lordſhip expatiated on the Queen's charac- 
ter, and aſked, if it were likely, that a. woman, who had been 
twenty-ſeven years among us, and never meddled with politics, 
would change her houſe, which was, and muſt be, a houſe of 
diſtreſs, as long as the King's illneſs continued, into a houſe of 
faction, for the purpoſe of oppoſing her own ſon. He declared, 
ne had as much reſpect for his Royal Highneſs as any one elſe, 
| but 
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but he did not fee that the ſtate of a Regent ought to be exactly 
the ſame as the ſtate of a King, He aſked, if any one had heard, 
in the reign of George the Second, when the Prince of Wales 
was Regent, that'he had the attendance of the -Lord Stewarg, 
With regard to the wiſh being only to borrow fome of the ſplen- 
dour and decoration of the King to lend it to the Regent, he aid, 
if he were to be ill, and during his illneſs, any thing that be- 
| longed to him ſhould be borrowed without his conſent, he ſhould 
| think it was ſomething very like taking it away, His Lordſhip 
| added other arguments againſt the amendment. 
| Tord Rawdon made a Tir ſpeech, in the beginning of which, 
| he ironically complimented Lord Sydney on the graceful turn af 
| his eloquence, and the peculiar beauty of the flowers of his rhe- 
| toric, with which he general] addreſſed their Lordihips ; but not 
| being able to reach the ſame — himſelf, his Lordſhip ſaid, he 
muſt be content to addreſs the Committee in an humble tone, but 
| that he hoped, in a manner that was not level to their under- 
| ſtandings. In the courſe of his ſpeech, his Lordſhip denied that 
he had ſaid, that all the power of Government depended on pre- 
| 
| 


judice in all countries; he had only meant, that it was neceſſary 
y the outward ſtate and ſplendour that ſurrounded the perſon of 
him who exerciſed the ſupreme authority, that the prejudices of 
vulgar minds were worked on. The noble Lord, [Lord Hawkel- 
| bury] he obſerved, had ſtated the virtues of the preſent Admini- 
| {tration z he declared, he had no objection to hear à political 
| fwan ſing forth the funereal dirge of his own departing power, If the 
| people, however, had hitherto thought highly of the conduct of 
| Miniſters in the Regency buſineſs, it was, becauſe they had miſ- 
conceived it, and ſaw it in a wrong point of view. If any thing 
could open their eyes, it was, his Lordſhip ſaid, the deciſive 
| manner in which the Parliament of his country had acted, in re- 
ſpect to the ſame ſubject. Ireland had thereby ſhewn that ſhe 
deſerved to have that Conſtitution, which ſhe had ſo nobly earned. 
| His Lordſhip added an explanation of the object of his motion, 
| which was, he ſaid, that ſuch part of the Houſhold as could not, 
in the preſent caſe, attend on his Majeſty, ſhould attend on the 
Regent. | 
Lerd Sydney ſaid a few words in defence of himſelf, from the 
charge of having uſed coarſe language, which he conceived, Lord 
Rawdon had imputed to him. 

Lord Carlifle and Lord Hawkeſpury roſe together, but the latter | 
obtained the hearing, by crying, that he hoped the e fwan | 
would be permitted to ſing a few more funereal notes, His Lordſhip i 
repeated his former obſervation, that in every degree of Govern- 
ment whatever, the confidence of the people in their Governors, on 
aroſe from the opinion they entertained of their own ſhare in that 
Government. His Lordihip alſo repeated his argument, that 3 
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ber Majeſty was to have the care of the King's perſon, ſhe ought, 
of neceſſity, to have the power of managing the King's Houtholdy 
which, while ſhe held the care of his Majeſty's perſon, in fact 
became, as it were, her own Houſhold. 


The Earl of Curliſie defended the alluſion to the ſuppoſed in- 


fluence, that ſeparating the power over the Houſhold from the 


other powers of the executive Government, from the charge of 
being unparliamentary, contending that nothing could be more 
parliamentary. | | Li 

There was here a conſiderable call for the Queſtion. 

Lord Kinnaird however roſe, and, in a ſhort and animated 
ſpeech, reprobated the clauſe as the grand climax of thoſe dangers 
to the Cœuititution, with which, his Lordſhip ſaid, the whole Bill 
was fr,ught. He declared, he conceived himſelf to be a friend 
uche Conſtitution when he ſaid fo; and as to the caſe put by a 
noble Secretary of State, that if the amendment were adopted, 
and his Majeſty, on his recovery, ſhould call for a Duke of 
Roxburgh, or a Lord Winchelſea, they would not be to be found, 
that was, in his mind, a direct charge upon thoſe noble perſons of 
a want of diſintereſted affection to his Majeſty; it was direQly 
ſaying, that they were influenced ſolely by the emoluments of 


their offices, and not by any other and more honourable ties 


of regard and reverence. He contended, however, that the im- 
putation was unmerited, and that if his Majeſty ſhould call for 
thoſe noble perſons, and they ſhould have been removed from 
their places, they would be to be found, and be as ready to gra- 
tify the wiſhes of his Majeſty as if they were in office. With 
regard to the amendment's taking away the appointment of the 
Officers of the Houſhold from his Majeſty, the clauſe itſelf took 
from the King that appointment, and veſted it in the Queen, as 
all the Officers of the Houſhold were removeable in her Majeſty's 
name, and not, as was the caſe, in other parts of the Bill, in the 
name, and on the behalf of his Majeſty. His Lordſhip concluded 
with reading a printed paper, containing ſentiments adverie to the 
general tenour of the Bill, but what the paper purported to be, 
we could not hear, from the great importance of the Committee 
for the Queſtion, | 

The Queſtion was at length put, and the Committee divided, 

Contents 66 
Not Contents 9 
| The amendment was conſequently negatived. 

Earl Bathurſt then moved to report progreſs and adjourn. 

This occaſioned a conſiderable degree of converſation. 

Lord Loughborough and Lord Stormont ſtated, that there were 
certain places for life in the Houſhold, which, as the clauſe ſtood, 
it would be in her Majeſty's power to give away, and they rea- 

| ſoned 
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ſoned upon the impropriety of veſting her Majeſty with a poet 
from the exerciſe of which they had reſtrained the Regent. . 

The Duke of Richmond ſaid, the objection was perfectly new to 
him, and, at the ſame time, it appeared to be of ſo much ſerious 
importance, that he wiſhed for time to conſider it thoroughly 
He ſhould be extremely ſorry to give his aſſent to any Bill, con. 
taining a clauſe that indirectly gave the Queen a power, which he 
was by no means willing, either directly or indirectly, to inveſt 
in any perſon during his Majeſty's temporary indiſpoſition; hs, 
therefore, hoped the Committee would agree to the motion 
“ that the Chairman be directed to report progreſs.” : 

Lord Thurloto faid, when the clauſe came to be examined, he 
did not believe it would be found liable to the objection that had 
been ſtated ; but even ſhould that be the caſe, it would be ex. 
tremely eaſy to remedy the inconvemence by afterwards intro. 
ducing a new clauſe, by way of proviſo, for the expreſs purpoſe 
= Os any ſuch uſe being made of the power veſted in her 

ajeſty. , 

fd MWalſiuglaum on this put the Queſtion, that the clauſe 
thus amended (as it had been by Lord Oſborne (Marquis of 
Carmarthen) on Tueſday) ſtand part of the Bill? This was 
agreed to. | 

Another converſation aroſe in this place upon the Queſtion 

of Reporting Progreſs, many noble Lords calling out to adjourn, 
and others to go on. 
Lord Stormont ſaid, he wiſhed to deprecate nothing ſo much 
as miſpending their Lordſhips time, and, therefore, it would he 
wile to decide directly one way or the other, or they might loſe 
as much time in agitating a conteſt whether they ſhould re- 
port progreſs or not, as it would take them to go through the 
next clauſe. 

The Earl of Carliſle faid, the preceding evening, it had been 
privately underſtood, that it would be for the convenience of cer- 
tain individual Lords, that they ſhould report progreſs, and ad- 
journ at nine o'clock, upon which it was agreed to adjourn, each 
fide of the Houſe underſtanding, that they were to come down 
next day, and get through as much of the Bill as poſſible. But 
was it to be a regular cuſtom, that they were to deem half after 
nine too late an hour to go on, and that, when their Lord{hips 
had a Bill before them of ſuch infinite importance ? 

The Duke of Richmond declared, it was by no means his wilh 
to report progreſs, merely becauſe it was half after nine, but be- 
cauſe the next clauſe was a very important one, and would call 
forth ſo confiderable a degree of diſcuſſion, that, in all probabi- 
lity, they would not be able to go through it that night, if they 
entered upon it at all. 5 
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The Earl of Carliſle remonſtrated againſt ſuch extraordinary 
conduct, which had all the appearance of an artificial delay. His 


Lordſhip ſaid, they did not begin buſineſs till five o' clock, and 


after four hours debate, at half after eight, or within a quarter 
of nine, they were to be told of the lateneſs of the hour. His 
Majeſty's Minifters; he faid, were to blame for not coming down 
to the Houſe till five, although they had not now the uſual excuſe 
of having his Majeſty to attend; by ſuch conduct on their part, 
the noble and learned Lord on the woolfack could not begin buſi- 
neſs till five o'clock, or after that hour. 

The Duke of Richmond and the Lord Chancellor, each ſaid a few 
words, to prove that they were always ready to enter upon buſi- 
neſs earlier, but that without imputing more blame to one ſet of 
men than to another, the Houſe, generally ſpeaking, was ſo thin 
till five o'clock, that it was not proper to begin any buſineſs of 
importance. before that hour, | : 

The Earl of Carliſſe declared, he had not intended to point what 
he had ſaid, at either the noble Duke or. the noble and learned 
Lord. | | | 
The Marguis of Stafford ſaid, as it had been urged as a matter 
of complaint, that buſineſs began at too late an hour, the beſt 
and moſt effectual way to prevent there remaining any cauſe for 
a ſimilar complaint, would be for them to reſolve to meet at half 
after three, and proceed immediately to buſineſs. Inſtead, there- 
fore, of going into the important debate, that the next clauſe 


would, in all probability occaſion, ſuppoſe it were generally un- 


derſtood, that the noble and learned Lord would take the woo!ſack 
the next day, at half after three preciſely ? 


Lord Stormont would not agree, that becauſe it was half after 


nine, or ten o'clock at night, that, therefore, it was too late to go 
on with a Bill of that importance. His Lordſhip faid, he had 
known the Houſe fit til! two in the. morning, and no man who 
weighed the bulineis then before the Houſe, would deny that the 
Bill was of greater importnce than the Iriſh Propoſitions, im- 
portant as thoſe Propoſitions undoubtedly were. Ihe delay that 


had already taken place, he declared, had been extraordinary. If, 


however, Miniſters were willing to take upon themſelves the re- 


ſponſibility for the delay that had taken place, and might yet hap- 
pen, he had no objection. Let them adjourn for a month if they 
pleaſed, ſo as they confeſſed themſelves reſponſible for the conſe- 
quences. They knew the buſineſs beſt, and, if they choſe to de- 
lay, and drive the Bill off till ſo late a period, that it would put 
other great and important Bills, that muſt ſoon be paſſed, in 
danger of not being paſſed in time, they did it at their own 
rilque, and it was not for him, ſtanding in the ſituation that he did, 


do urge the critical ſtate of affairs at home and abroad, and the 


Various dangers that might enſue. If they did not then go on, 
| however, 
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however, they would loſe a whole day, and that he thought it fair 
to mention. | | 

The Marquis of Townſend ſaid, if they imagined they could 
get through the clauſe in three or four hours, he would as rea. 
dily confent to go on as any Peer in Parliament, but the clauſe 
would involve the Committee in a great deal of diſcuſſion, and, 
perhaps, they would fave no time by entering upon it then, The 
Marquis acquitted Miniſters of intentional delay, and faid, if 
they had been monopolizing Miniiters, who were determined to 
carry every thing with an high hand, and force the Bill rapidly 
through the Houle, he ſhould have held them to blame, but con- 
ſidering the magnitude and importance of the Bill, he really 
thought they had made every reaſonable diſpatch, _ 
On the Queition put, © that the Chairman report progrels,” 
it was carried without a diviſion, 

The Houle roſe immediately, it being Ten o' Clock. 


| 7 Tis here neceſſary to remark, that the daily Report ef the Phy- 
ficians, which had been with very little variation, that his heatth 
was much the ſame, had, fer the foregoing week, io the great jty of 
every loyal ſutye?, been extremely favourable. That of this doy was, 
« tlis Majeſty continues to advance in recovery.” 

R. WARREN, 

H. R. REYNOLDS, 

F. WIIIIS. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
REGENCY BILL 


As ſoon as Prayers were over, 

The Lord Chancellor left the woolſack, and informed tht 
Houſe, that ſince his Majeſty's Phyſicians had pronounced him 
to be in a ſtate of conval:ſcence, the accounts of his Majeſty's 
progreſſive improvement had encreaſed from day to day, and the 
intelligence from [Kew was that day fo favourable, that he con- 
ceived every noble Lord would agree with him in acknowledg- 
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ing, that it would be indecent and improper to go on with the 
proceedings in which they were engaged, under the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, when the principle of the Bill might poſſibly be 
entirely done away. Every one of their Lordſhips, he was per- 
ſuaded, would entertain the ſame ſentiment on the ſubject, 
and amidſt the general joy that the happy and reaſonable expec- 
tation of his Majeſty's ſpeedy return muſt occaſion, he had no 
doubt that the Houſe would agree with him, that it would be 
better to wait a few days, to ſee what progreſs towards a perfect 
and complete recovery, was made in his Majeſty's health, be- 
fore they went further with the Bill appointing a Regency. 
Congratulating their Lordſhips and the Country, therefore, on 
the favcurable proſpect of that event, to which the wiſhes and 
prayers of all his Majeſty's ſubjects were directed, he would 
humbly ſubmit to their Lordſhips the propriety of the Com- 
mittee's being adjourned till Tueſday next, and by his Majeſty's 
then ſituation, in point of health, their Lordſhips would be ena- 
bled to judge, how far it would be neceſſary or proper to go on 
with the proceeding. | | 

Lord Stormont laid, he roſe with more ſatisfaction, and with a 
degree of joy nearer to his heart, than he had ever felt in an 
period of his life, He rejoiced, that they had now a reaſonable 
ground of hope for his Majeſty's ſpeedy recovery, an event 
which he the more rejoiced in, as he conſidered it as likely to 
ſecure the ſalvation of the country. Regencies were at all 
times, his Lordſhip faid, expedients which the neceflity of the 
caſe might require, but which no man who knew any thing of 
political effects, would with that occaſion ſhould ariſe to create. 
With regard to the preſent Regency Bill, he muſt take the li- 
berty of itating, that he conſidered it as an aggravation of the 
calamity, with which the country had been afflicted ; he rejoiced, 
therefore, for him, who, if the favourable proſpect that had been 
opened to them by the noble and learned Lord, ſhould be rea- 
led, would find himſelf delivered from the hard duty, which the 
neceſity of the caſe would have impoſed on him, and which 
nothung but a neceſſity ſo urgent, could have induced him to 
undertake, Even under the difficult and embarrafling circum- 
ſtances preſcribed by the preſent Bill, he was convinced the 
Prince of Wales would have ſhewn at leaſt an earneſt of that 
political wiſdom and conſtitutional zeal, which might be expected 
from him, when he ſhould, by a courſe of nature, ſit upon the 
Throne, It was reaſonable to expect, that his eyes would be 
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im cloſed long before that time arrived, but there were Lords pre- 
ys ſent, who might live to ſee the day, to which he alluded, and 
the who, he had no doubt, would feel the benefit and acknowledge 
on- the truth of his prediction. His Lordſhip ſaid, he would fit 


own, making only this ſingle obſervation, which he had thrown 
R r out 
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cut the preceding evening in general argument, viz. that thoſ, 
who had the government of the country in their hands, who 
knew the real ſtate and preſſure of affairs both at home and 
abroad, much better than they could pretend to do, muſt take 
upon themſelves to anſwer for every inconvenience that might 
ariſe from the preſent oi any future delay. They muſt be re. 
ſponſible for the conſequences ; conſidering, therefore, that this 
was fair to ſuggeſt at that moment, and that it would be allowed 
that it was fo, he ſhould chearfully give his conſent to the Mo. 
tion of the noble and learned Lord, and to every delay that 
might be propoſed. His Lordſhip added, that he was exceed. 
ingly happy to find, that things were likely to flow back int 
their regular and natural channel, a circumſtance that could not 
but afford general and ſincere ſatisfaction. 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke of York. I truft your Lordfhips 
will do me the juſtice to believe, that no perſon in the Houle 
could feel equal pleaſure with myſelf from the favourable ac. 
count which the noble Lord on the woolfack has given, and the 
Motion he has made to the Houſe, in which I entirely concur, 


aj 
I ſhould have had great ſatisfaction in making the ſame commu. b 
nication to the Houſe, if J had been enabled to do it, from any ti 
certain information. I thought it my duty yeſterday, upon tte R 
| favourable Reports given to the public, to requeſt to be admitted ca 
| to his Majeſty's perſon. From reaſons, very juſtihable I har 
no doubt, it was not thought proper that I ſhould have that fi. ad 
| tisfaction. Ee en Oe | 
| From the knowledge I have of my Brother's ſentiment; 
| though I can have had no immediate communication with him 
| upon the ſubject of this Motion, I am convinced, that he wil 
| feel equal, i f not greater pleaſure than myſelf, at the hopes d 
1 his Majeſty's recovery, as it muſt relieve him from the embat: 
| raſſment of the ſituation in which the Bill would have plactd 
| him, which nothing but a ſtrong ſenſe of his duty to the public 
would have induced him to undertake. 
Tne Committee was adjourned to Tueſday next, and ti 
Houfe roſe immediately, having allo adjourned to that day. 7 
. : tlelt 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ADJOURNMEN T. 
THE Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, & That the Houſe 


adjourn to FTueſday next.“ 

Before the Speaker had finiſhed putting the Queſtion. 

Mr. Vyner roſe, and ſaid, a Motion for adjournment to Tueſ- 
day at that period of the Seſſion, when none of the public buſi- 
nels was gone through, without a ſingle reaſon aſſigned in juſti- 
hcation of ſuch adjournment, appeared to him to be a moſt ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented proceeding. He ſaid, he had a 
guels at the reaſon for ſo ſingular a ſtep, and if he was right in 
his conjecture, the reaſon was a moſt 72y2us one to that Houſe 
and the country in genera}, [an univerlal cry of hear / hear ] 
but he could not help wiſhing, that they might have the ſatisfac- 
tion of hearing the reafon ſtated by ſuch high authority as the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, in order to enable them to communi- 
cate it to their conſtituents with confidence and certainty. 

No anſwer being given, the Queition was put, and the Houſe 
adjourned to Tueſday. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
HOUSE OF LO RDS. 
HIS MAJESTY's HEALTH. 


THE order of the day being read for the Houſe to reſolve 
tlelf into a Committee on the further conſideration of the Bill, 
intitled, © An Act to provide for the care of his Majeſty's Royal 
* Perſon, and for the Adminiſtration of the Royal Authority, 
* during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs.” | 
The Lord Chancellor left the woollack, and ſaid, the accounts 
of the progreſs that his Majeſty made towards recovery, conti- 
nued to be fo favourable from day to day, that he pretumed the 
ame reaſons that before aCtuated their Lordthips, and induced 
them to adjourn laſt Tueſday, would prevail for a farther delay, 
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and incline them to adjourn for a few days longer. He ſhould 
therefore move to adjourn till Monday next. 

The Duke of Norfolk ſaid, though they had not any regular 
evidence before them to contradict the teſtimony of his Majeſty's 
Phyſicians, delivered formally upon their examination, yet the 
account of his Majeſty's health came ſo well authenticated from 
the noble and learned Lord, who was known to have had per- 
ſonal interviews with his Majeſty, that no doubt could be en- 
tertained of the fact. He ſhould be happy to hear, however, 
what were the preſent appearances of his Majeſty's health, and 
if his Majeſty ſhould continue in the ſame progreflive ſtate of 
amendment, though not able to take upon himſelf the actual 
buſineſs of the regal ſtation, what ſteps would be purſued 
after the period of adjournment propoſed, and whether another 
examination of his Majeſty's Phyſicians would take place. His 
Grace alluded to the Bills that muſt of neceſſity paſs by a certain 
time next month, and ſaid, he conceived it could not be im- 
proper to communicate the intentions of his Majeſty's Minifters, 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, he had no difficulty in riſing to an- 
ſwer the Queſtions of the noble Duke, that as far as his appre- 
henſion and judgment (not being a phyſician, nor converſant 
with ſuch ſubjects) could enable him to form an opinion of his 
Majeſty's underſtanding, the poſture of his Majeſty's mind ap- 
peared to be clear and diſtinct. Perhaps, his Lordſhip faid, he 
.. was the beſt perſon to put ſuch a qeſtion to, becauſe, not having 
the opportunity of being near his Majeſty's perſon, he had appre- 
hended more for his Majeſty, than it now appeared had been ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, and thence it was, that he had, from time to 
time, received much conſolation from the reports of thoſe moſt 
competent to give him information upon the ſubject. With re- 
ſpect to the late interviews that his Majeſty had commanded him 
to have with him, he had been in his preſence at one time for 
an hour and a quarter, and that day for a full hour ; during both 
which times he had found the poſture of his Majeſty's mind to 
be clear and diſtinct; ſo much fo, that he appeared to be per- 
fectly capable of converſing on any ſubje& that might be pro- 
poſed to him. With regard to the ſecond point to which the 
noble Duke's Queſtion referred, whatever ſtep might be pro- 
poſed, it ought, he ſhould conceive, to be grounded on a view 
of his Majeſty's health, as near to the moment of the proceed- 
ing as poſlible, and therefore it was impoſſible for him at that 
time to anticipate the meaſure, or fay what it might be. | 

The Houſe adjourned to Monday next. 
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FROM hence, on account of the happy indications of conva- 
eſcence in his Majeſty, it was deemed reſpectful and neceſſary 
to ſuſpend the buſineſs of the Regency, accordingly Parliament 
was, from time to time, adjourned until ö 


TUESDAY MN 
HOUSE OF l 


THIS day the Lords being met, a meſſage was ſent to the 
Hon. Houſe of Commons by Sir Francis Molyneux, Gentleman 
Uſher of the Black Rod, acquainting them, © that the Lords, 
« authoriſed by virtue of his Majeſty's Commiſſion, do deſire the 
„immediate attendance of this "iba Houſe in the Houſe of 
« Peers, to hear the Commiſſion read; and the Commons be- 
ing come thither, the Lord Chancellor made the following ſpeech 
to both Houles : 


Aly Lords and Gentlemen, 

HIS Majeſty not thinking fit to be preſent here this day in his 
Royal Perſon, has been pleaſed to cauſe a Commiſſion to be 
iſſued under his Great Seal, authorizing and commanding the 
Commiſſioners, who are appointed by former Letters Patent to 
hold this Parliament, to 0 and declare certain further cauſes 
be ny the ſame ; which Commiſſion you will now hear 
read, | 

[The Commiſſion was compoſed in the uſual form, and tated, 
That whereas his Majeſty had found it convenient to call his Par- 
liament in May, 1784, and that it had afterwards been adjourned 
and prorogued, from time to time, until the 20th of November 
laſt; and that as his Majeſty, for certain reaſons, could not then 
attend in perſon, it had undergone various adjournments, until 
the February following, when he had been pleaſed to iſſue his 
orders, that it ſhould be opened by Commiſſion, appointing the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Privy 
Seal, the Preſident of the Council, Lord Steward of the Houſe- 


| hold, Duke of Richmond, Lord Chamberlain, Viſcount Went- 


worth, Lord Bathurſt, the two Secretaries of State, and the 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench, Commiſ- 
ſioners for that purpoſe ; and that, as there were ſtill certain rea- 
ſons why he could not attend in Parliament in perſon, as uſual, 
he had thought proper to command another Commiſſion, ap- 
pointing the ſame Commiſſioners to communicate his Roya] 
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Meſſage to Parliament. — The Commiſſion was dated at Weſt. 
minſter, ſigned by the King's own hand. ] 

And the ſaid Commiſſion being read accordingly, the Lord 
Chancellor then ſaid, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
IN obedience to his Majeſty's commands, and by virtue of 


both Commiſſions already mentioned to you, (one of which has 

now been read) we proceed to lay before you ſuch further matters 
as his Majeſty has judged proper to be now communicated to his 
Parliament. | 


His Majeſty being, by the bleſiing of Providence, happily re- 
covered from the ſevere indiſpoſition with which he has been af. 


flicted; and being enabled to attend to the public affairs of his king. 


dom, has commanded us to convey to you his warmeſt acknoy. 
ledgments for the additional proofs which you have given of your 
affectionate attachments to his perſon, and of your zealous con- 
cern for the honour and intereſts of his Crown, and the ſecurity 
and good government of his dominions. 

The interruption which has neceſlarily been occaſioned to the 


| public buſineſs, will, his Majeſty doubts not, afford you an addi. 


tional incitement to apply yourlelves, with as little delay as poſ- 


ſible, to the different objects of national concern which require 


your attention. _ 
His Majeſty has likewiſe ordered us to acquaint you, that, 
fince the cloſe of the laſt Seſſion, he has concluded a Treaty of 


Defenſive Alliance with his good brother the King of Pruiiia, 
copies of which will be laid before you: "That his Majeſty's en- 


deavours were employed, during the laſt ſummer, in conjunction 
with his allies, in order to prevent, as much as poffible, the ex- 


tenſion of hoſtilities in the North, and to manifeſt his deſire of 
effecting a general pacihcation : That no opportunity will be 


. #760 on his part, to promote this ſalutary object; and that 


he has, in the mean time, the ſatisfaction of receiving, from all 


foreign Courts, continued aſſurances of their friendly diſpoſitions 
to this country. | | 


Gentlemen of the Horſe of Commons, 
WE are commanded by his Majefty to acquaint you, that the 
eſtimates for the current year will forthwith be laid before you; 


and that he is perſuaded of your readineſs to make the necellar) 
proviſions for the leygral branches of the public ſervice, 


A Lords and Gentlemen, 
WE have it particularly in cherge from his Majeſty to affure 


you, that you cannot ſo effectually meet the moſt earneſt with 


of his Mzzetty's heart, as by perievering in your uniform exer- 
tions 


t. 
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tions for the public welfare, and by improving every occaſion to 
promote the proſperity of his faithful people, from whom his Ma- 
jcſty has received ſuch repeated and affecting marks of invariable 
zeal, loyalty, and attachment, and whoſe happineſs he mult ever 
conſider as inſeparable from his own. 


Lord Cheſterfield then roſe, for the purpoſe, he ſaid, of movin 
an humble Addreſs to his Majeſty, to thank him for his ma 
gracious ſpeech, which had juſt been read to their Lordſhips; 
the heartfelt gratification which he was certain now glowed in 
the breaſts of every one of their Lordſhips, upon the joyful in- 
formation they had received of his Majeſty's recovery, rendered 
it totally unneceſſary for him to attempt any arguments as per- 
ſuaſive to what they were all equally inclined; the recent conduct 
of Parliament, nay, of the whole kingdom, upon his Majeſty's 
melancholy indiſpoſition, fully proved that he really reigned in 
the hearts of his people, and that there was a kind of emulation, 
to ſne their attachment and gratitude for the bleſſings they had 
enjoyed for theſe eight-and- twenty years, under a mild and pa- 
ternal Monarch; and for his own part, he thought the greateſt 
poffible honour that he could enjoy, was, the moving an Addrets 
upon his Majeſty's happy and joyful recovery. His Lordſhip 
touched very '{lightly upon the Regency Bill, which he declared 
he had ſu ported with all his heart; and after a few words, ex- 
preſſive of his perfect happineſs, that it was no longer neceſſary, 
moved the Addreſs, which was, in fact, little more than a repeti- 
tion of the meſlage itſelf. . 3 

Lord Cathcart, after a ſpeech of ſome length, in which he 
took a view of the ſituation the country had been in, the pro 
ceedings that Parliament had taken, and paid Adminiſtration the 
moſt high-flown compliments for their virtues, conduct, and 
ſteady perfeverance, ſeconded the Motion. 

Lord Stanhope declared, that although he had no objection to 
the Addreſs, nor was lefs ready to teſtify his pleaſure at his Ma- 
jeſty's happy recovery, than any other noble perſon, yet he had 
his doubts as to the propriety of doing it in the preſent inſtance. 

In December, the Houſe had claimed to themſelves the Right 
of ſupplying the deficiency, which they had declared to exiſt in 
the executive part of government; they had not then proceeded 
upon any aſſertion, that there was an incapacity, but abſolutely 
adopted an examination of the beſt evidence that could poſſibly 
be procured, namely, the Phyſicians, and the Queſtion was 
lolely, is, or is not his Majeſty capable of attending the duties 
of his Royal Function? And upon its appearing by that exami- 
nation that he was not, the Houſe had proceeded ; and, in his 
opinion, there ought to be a ſimilar conduct purſued in the pre- 


ſent caſe ; for, although he had not any doubt of the tr 1th as an 
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1 
individual, yet, as a Parliament, he thought they were bound to 
have the grounds for their proceedings equally appear. 

Upon a cafe where Miniſters might be injured, an aſſertion 
was not to be taken; but in one where an advantage might ac. 
crue, the moſt implicit confidence was to be placed. If there 
had been no neceflity for ſomething of this kind, why was the 
clauſe introduced in the Bill, in which they had gone ſo far, ex- 
preſsly ſtating, that a communication ſhould be made by the 
Queen and her Council, of his Majeſty's recovery; if it would 
have been neceſſary or conſtitutional, had that Bill paſſed, it was 
equally ſo now, There were many other parts of the Bill which 
went to the ſame point; he approved them, conſidered them as 
proper, and therefore he could not acquieſce that the Rights of 
the People and the Conſtitution ſhould be forgot in a general joy 
and rejoicing, but would ſubmit to their Lordſhips, whether the 
Addreſs had not better be poſtponed for a ſhort time, until ſome 
examination ſhould be undergone. 7 | 

Lord Thurloto doubted not the purity of the noble Earl's in- 
tentions, yet he could by no means agree in the propriety, of 
adopting his idea. In the firſt inſtance, their Lordſhips ſhould 
remember, they had proceeded upon a fact; Parliament had 
been prorogued to a certain day, When that day arrived, 
his Majeſty was not in a ſituation, either to meet them in perſon, 
or to deliver his orders upon the occaſion, It was part of the 
duties of his office to receive thoſe orders ; and when their Lord- 
ſhips met, he had preſumed to communicate that circumſtance, 
conceiving that alſo to be his duty. Upon this fact their Lord- 
ſhips had wiſely conſidered it neceſſary that ſomething ſhould be 
done for the advantage of the kingdom at large, and had, by 
their attention, aſſiduity, and exertions, ſhewn their honourable 
attachment to the King, People, and Conſtitution, and he hoped 
never to hear thoſe points alluded to, in which there appeared a 
difference of ſentiment during the progreſs of the buſineſs, but 
wiſhed it was in his power to bury them in oblivion, for he be- 
lieved every one intended the beſt for the country. As to the 
clauſe particularly alluded to by the noble Earl, he would not now 
undertake to ſay, whether it was or was not the wiſeſt meaſure 
that could have been adopted, but he could anſwer for the purity 
of the intention; and he believed, no man ever had an idea of 
continuing his Majeſty a fingle hour from poſſeſſing the Royal 


Functions longer than his indiſpoſition continued. 


His Lordſhip profeſſed himſelf ſtrongly in favour of the Ad- 
dreſs, and hoped that no impediment might be given to thei! 


_ teſtifying their Joy for his Majeſty's happy recovery, and grati- 


tude for his moſt gracious ſpeech at the preſent moment, what- 
ever any noble Lord might conceive as proper, after mature con- 


ſideration, upon a future period. 
| | | Lord 


Black Rod, deſiring the attendance of the Houſe in the 
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Lord Stanhope faid a few words in reply, and declared he had 
no intention of. making any Motion. | 


The Motion for the Addreſs was then put, and agreed to una+ 


nimouſly. 
The L with white ſtaves were then required to wait upon 
his Majeſty concerning the ſame. | 


| ADDRx388 TO THE QUEEN, 


Lord Moreton, in a ſhort ſpeech, complimentary ta her Ma. 
jeſty, moved, that an humble Addreſs be preſented to the Queen, 
congratulating her upon his Majeſty's happy recovery. 

Lord Hawkeſbury moſt cordially joined in its propriety, and 
ſeconded the Motion. 3 | 

This was agreed to unanimouſly, and ſeveral Lords ordered ta 
draw up and preſent the ſame, | | 


REeGEtency BIIL I. 


Lord Hawkeſbury then moved the order of the day for going, 
into a Committee on the Regency Bill, which being read, he 
moved, that the order be diſcharged. 

Ordered. 

His Lordſhip then moved that the Bill ſhould be rejected, which 
was agreed to. 8 


TUESDAY, MARCH 10. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

KING's COMMISSION. 
KT. elf poſt four o'clink; 2 mailine was heenght by the 


ers? 
Chamber, to hear his Majeſty's Commiſſion read; and the 
Speaker, with ſeveral Members, repaired te the Upper Houſe for 
that purpoſe, | 1 | 

On 
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On their return, the Speaker informed the Houſe, that he had 
procured a copy of the Speech, which was then read with the 
uſual forms. -- -;;- - . | | 

Lord Gower then roſe, and in an elegant and modeſt ſpeech, 
moved for the Addreſs. Though conſcious of his inability, he 
ſaid, he felt too ſirongly the general impulſe, and the general 
Joy, to remain filent on the preſent occaſion. For five months, 
he obſerved, the nation had been in the ſituation of a veſſel at 
ſea, which had been diſmaſted by a ſudden guſt of wind, but 
which now, by ſteering right onward, had been fo fortunate 
as to regain her harbour. Words, therefore, could not expreſs 
his joy, to hear, from good authority, that the empire was again 
to enjoy the beſt form of government, under the beſt of Sove- 
reigns. The other topics mentioned in the ſpeech were, in his 
opinion, relatively trivial to this one great object. He ſhould 
not, therefore, inſiſt upon them at preſent, but ſhould directly 
proceed to move the Addreſs, 

His Lordſhip then recited the points of the Addreſs, which, 
as uſual, correſponded exactly to thoſe of the Speech. © It 
aſſured his Majeſty of the continued loyalty of his faithful 
Commons ;—thanked him for the promiſed communication of 
the Pruſſian Treaty ;—and declared their readineſs to proceed on 
the public buſineſs with all poſſible diſpatch.” | | 

Mr. Yorke ſeconded the Motion. He did this the more rea- 
dily, he faid, as it was one which could not poſſibly ſuffer from 
his incapacity. It was not his wiſh, he declared, to allude to 
former arguments on this bulineſs, nor to adopt fo abſurd a 
rule of proceeding as to judge by the event. Yet he could 
not but expreſs his happineſs in the conduct which had been 
purſued by Parliament. He rejoiced that they could now look 
with a calm and firm retroſpect to that caution which had 
tended to preſerve the dignity of the Crown and the rights of 
the People.—He then remarked on the Treaty with Pruſſia, as 
being the firſt mention of a\foreign Treaty which had been 
made for ſome years in the Speech from the Throne. It was 
to him, he ſaid, a new proof of the zeal with which the Mi- 
niſter had attended to the intereſts, and raiſed the reſpectability 
of this country, A Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite (Mr. 
Fox) had recommended the extenſion of our alliances, at the 
time when he had approved of the meaſures purſued during 
the late diſturbances in Holland; and he muſt therefore hope, 
that this meaſure would meet with the fame unequivocal ap- 
probation, He concluded with giving his deciſive opinion 
in favour of the Addreſs, as no language, he ſaid, could be too 
ſtrong to expreſs the feelings of the nation on the preſent joyful 
@CCaiion. : 17 

| | | Wally 
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Mr. Fox immediately aroſe. It was not his intention, he ſaid, 
to diſturb in the ſmalleſt degree the unanimity of the Houſe. It 
was, on the contrary, his ardent wiſh, that the motion ſhould 
paſs nemine contradicente, He roſe only for the purpole of depre- 
cating the effects which might ariſe from the ſpeech of the Hon. 
Gentleman who had laſt ſpoken,—He had not the ſmalleſt objec- 


tion to the ſpeech, nor would he with a ſingle word omitted of 


the Addreſs. - Still leſs did he object to the opening of the noble 
Lord by whom it had been moved, and which had been made with 
no leſs elegance than candour. But a very different line had 
been purſued by the Hon. Gentleman who ſeconded the motion, 
and who attempted to intermix the praiſes of the Miniſter, with 
thoſe ſentiments of gratulation which all muſt feel on an occaſion 
ſo fortunate. The noble Lord had very properly intimated, that 
there was a buſineſs before them of paramount importance to all 
others; whilſt the ſeconder of the motion had deemed it proper 
to overleap this conſideration, for the purpoſe of complimenting 
the Miniſter. But ſurely, under the. preſent circumſtances, that 
Right Hon, Gentleman might have been well contented to have 
remained in the back-ground, and to ſuffer the Sovereign to ap- 
pear as the principal object in the picture 
With whatever purpoſe, however, this digreſſion had been 
made, he would aſſure the Hon. Gentleman, that he was not to 
be forced to a diſſent to the preſent motion, or even to enter into 
any farther diſcuſſion reſpecting the merits of the Miniſter in the 
preſent inſtance, Ihe latter queſtion might come on at a more 
ſuitable time, when he could aſſure the Hon. Gentleman it would 
be ſought, not avoided. 4 
Neither would he object to the general approbation which was 
= by the ſpeech to the conduct of Parliament, It ſpoke the 
anguage which the Sovereign ſhould uſe on ſuch an occaſion to 
the two Houſes, He could not think that this praiſe was meant 
to be applied to one ſet of men excluſively of another. 
| He could not think this, in the firſt place, becauſe, regarding 
it as was uſual, as the ſpeech of the Miniſter, he could not ima- 
gine that the Right Hon. Gentleman would attempt to compli- 
ment himſelf on any meaſure ; and the leſs, when, as fortunately 
in the preſent inſtance, that meaſure was incomplete! He could 
not think that ſuch a praiſe was meant, for a ſecond reaſon ; and 
this was, that he knew too well the rectitude of his Majeſty's 
mind, and the juſtice of his deciſions, to ſuppoſe that he would 
have paſſed his judgment without a previous explanation from 
both parties. | 
Something Mr. Fox obſerved, had alſo been inſinuated, as if 
there was ſuch a connection between the King and the Miniſter, 
that thoſe who oppoſed the latter, muſt be deemed ,inimical to the 
former! This inſinuation, leſt he ſhould be thought to dwell on 
| f Exit 
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Arſt principles, he would only repel, by denying that any fuch con- 
nection exiſted, and, by aſſerting, that as great a portion of loy. 
alty might, and did dwell in the boſoms of thoſe who reſiſted, a8 
with thoſe who ſupported the meaſures of adminiſtration, | 
The Queſtion was then carried nem. con, and a Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare the Addreſs. | 


ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN, 


Rr, TONIC ec Ay — 2 9 — — 


The Marquis of Graham, after a ſhort preface, moved, that 
an Addreſs of congratulation might allo be preſented to her Ma- 


Mr. Fox ſaid, that he ſhould not oppoſe the motion, though it 
appeared to go farther than perhaps was neceſlary ; but he thought 
that every argument which could be urged in favour of this Ad. 
dreſs, went as ſtrongly in favour of one to his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, who, in a fituation not leſs difficult, had de- 
meaned himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to give additional luſtre to 
his character in the eyes of Europe. 8 

Ar. Pitt ſaid, that he could have no other objection to an Ad- 
dreſs to the Prince of Wales, than that there were precedents on 
the Journals, of Addreſſes to the _ when no notice was 
taken of any other branch of the Royal Family. He then quoted, 
as a precedent, the Addreis preſented to Queen Anne, on the re- 
covery of her huſband, Prince George of Denmark. 


—— 2 -—— — — RI 


The Queſtion was carried nem. can, and a Committee appointed 
to prepare the Addreſs, 
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HE very important matters in diſcuſſion having unexpectedly oc- 

2 8 caſioned ſuch long and intereſting debates in both Houſes, it 

was judged proper to alter the original plan of this work, and not per- 

mit any extraneous matter to interfere with the regular ſucceſſion of 
the Parliamentary Proceedings. | 

As the ſubject of the King's malady, and the appointment of a Re- 

gent, has occaſioned many public meetings, created a variety of diſ- 


cordant opinions, excited the ſpirit of party, and generally engaged. 


the converſation of all ranks of perſons throughout the kingdom; it 
was thought neceſſary to reſerve an account of all particular tranſac- 
tions until the concluſion of the debates, and to af them by way of 
Appendix, both in performance of the promiſe made at the commence- 
ment of this compilation, and in order, in ſome meaſure, to ſhew 
how far the ſentiments of the people at large correſponded with thoſe 
of the Repreſentative Body. To theſe are alſo added, ſome papers 
neceſſary for the Reader's information, as being referred to in the debates, 


— 


THE firſt public Body, which became active on the occaſion, was 
the Common Council of the City of London. As the ranſactions were 
not confined to the Corporation alone, it was imagiued, that relating 
the circumſtances together, without paying attention. to the order of 
dates, as they occurred with thoſe of other places, would be moſt 
agreeable ; the weight and importance of the metropolis demanding a 
preferable attention, 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, 
GUILDHALL, | 


A Court of Common Council was this day held at Guildhall, the 
Lord Mayor, fourteen Aldermen, and the Recorder, with a number of 
Commoners, being preſent. | 

Mr, Dornfard roſe, and apologized to the Court for bringing for- 
ward the Motion which he held in his hand; but it being on ſo critical 
and trying a nature, he thought too. early an approbation of the con- 


ſtitutional behaviour of the Miniſter, and the 267 worthy Members in 


the Committee of the Houſe of Commons on Tueſday laſt, could not 


be obtained, He would, therefore, without further heſitation, * 


LJ 
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follow the appointment of a Regent, they ought not to hurry into a 


thanks. | 


—— G— . —ᷓ — ⸗ ! ᷣ ᷣ „„“ K„ł⸗„» —y 


Alderman Hammet, Sir Watkin Lewes, &c. 


| "7 in commending what was a ſtab to the executive branch of the le- 
7 
, nn Ws „the Lords aud Commons, the whole Legiſlature of the Country. 


ſuggeſtion from a Member of the Court, altered his Motion, and con- 


- queſtion being propoſed, 


11 


the Thanks of the Court, To the Right Hon. William Pitt, Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the two hundred and fixty-ſeven worthy 
Members of the Honourable Houſe of Commons, for their ftrenuoys 
ſapport of the important Rights of the Lords and Commons of this 
Realm, to provide the means of ſupplying the defect of the perſonal 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority, ariſing from his Majeſty's indiſpok. 
tion,” 

Mr. Sheriff Curtis expreſſed himſelf happy, in having an opportunit 
of — 2 Men which he did — . an 

Mr. Alderman Newnham reprobated the Motion; he ſaid, he thought 


it was impolitic in the Court, thus early to expreſs their approbation or 


diſapprobation of any meaſure now pending on a queſtion, which in- 
vol ved in it a very important one to the Conſtitution, The Alderman 


was very warm, and, in an animated e dwelt much on the amia- 


ble virtues and manly character of the Heir Apparent. 
Mr. Goodbehere followed the Alderman ; he obſerved, that before the 
Court knew the magnitude of the queſtion of Limitation, which is to 


vote, which there may be reaſon to repent of. Mr. Goodbehere ſpoke 
much on the Conſtitution, and was decidedly againſt the vote of 


Mr. Debuty Birch highly approved the Motion; the Court were 
bound in gratitude to the Miniſter and the other Members, for their 
ſteady and manly interference, to prevent the Conſtitution being ſtah- 


Mr. Deputy White was of the ſame opinion; as were Mr. Bax, Mr, 


Mr. Alderman Sawbridge, Mr. Alderman Pickeit, Mr. Alderman 
Newman, Mr. Alderman Skinner, and Mr. Thorpe, ſpoke againſt it. 

The Recorder, being in his place, addreſſed the Court, and apologized 
for ſome few obſervations he was about to make, and which he felt it 
his duty to do, both to himſelf, and the Court, as their Law Officer, 
He then entered into a diſcuſſion of the conſtitution of the King, 
Lords, and Commons; and, in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, gave 
it as his opinion, that the queſtion, as propoſed, was going a great 
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ature; and contended, that it wwas abſolutely veſting in the tw 
The Court, being impatient for the queſtion, Mr. Dornford, on 2 


fined it to the queſtion of Right to provide a remedy for the exerciſe 
of the Regal Power; his original Motion taking in the whole of the 
Reſolutions of the Committee of the Houſe of Commons ; and on the 


4 


Me. Alderman Sawbridge moved the previous queſtion, which being ſte 
carried in the affirmative, the queſtion of Thanks was again put, and * 
a diviſion demanded, when there appeared _ 
For the Queſtion, 7 Aldermen and 45 Commoners 52 8 
Agalnſt the Queſtion, 5 Aldermen and 21 Commoners 26 3 
Majority 26 bo 


— 
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The Court ordered the Reſolutions to be ſigned by the Town. Cle 
and delivered to Mr. Pitt; and alſo to be publiſhed in all the Newſ- 


papers 


„* 


On Monday the 22d a Wardmote was held in Billingſgate Ward, the 

particulars of which are as follow: 

Billingſgate Ward, 22d Dec. 1788. 

At a Wardmote, held on the morrow of St. Thomas's Day, before the 

Right Hon. WILLIAM GIII, Lord 1 of the City of London, 
the following Reſolution was moved, ſeconded, and unanimouſly 

carried, VIZ. 

RESOLVED, | 

THAT the Thanks of this Wardmote be given to Josiah Dor n- 
rokb, Eſq. one of the Repreſentatives of this Ward, for moving the 
'Thanks of the Court of Common Council, on Thurſday the 18th 
inſtant, to the Right Hon. WILLIAM Prrr, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the two hundred and ſixty- ſeven worthy Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, for ſupporting the important Rights of the Lords 
and Commons of this Realm. 

Reſolved, That the foregoing Reſolution being ſigned by the Ward 
Clerk, and publiſhed in all the — 7 

Philpot-Lane. 3 S GALE, Ward Clerk. 


On the 24th, at a Wardmote held at Leatherſellers-hall, a Motion 
was made, and carried, of a different nature, 

© That at this important criſis, when the great Council of the na- 
tion is deliberating upon the means of calling upon the Heir Apparent 
to take upon himſelt, as of right or othewiſe, the legal and conſtitu- 
tional exerciſe of the powers of the Crown, during the much lamented 
afliftion of the Sovereign, it is the duty, as well of bodies corporate 
as of individual ſubjects, to wait the final reſult of ſuch deliberations; 
and that all corporate attempts to publiſh reſolves and declarations, 
upon a ſubje& of ſuch magnitude and intricacy, are premature, highly 
improper, and ought to be reſiſted by all good citizens.“ = 


The 29th of December, at a Wardmote held at Brewers-hall, for 
the Ward of Cripplegate Within, which had been adjourned, in order 
to obtain a full meeting, for the expreſs purpoſe of confidering what 
mode ſhould be . as moſt proper to ſignify the high ſentiments 
entertained of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of the Members 
of the Lower Houſe, who ſupported him in his late Herculean labour. 

The inhabitants being fully aſſembled, a Gentleman of the Ward 
ſtepped forward, and in a prefatory ſpeech ſtated the important 
events of the preſent times, Ht delicately touched upon the indiſpoſi- 
tion of his Majeſty, He mentioned with much abhorrence the doc- 
trines broached of late, that a ſubje& had a right to ſnatch the imperial 
ornaments and functions from a languiſhing Monarch, and that any per- 
{on could be more legally fit, or better qualified from affectionate re- 
gurd to the King's 4 to place his Prerogatives and his Crown in 
ecurity, than the repreſentatives of his loyal people. After being heard for 
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ſome time with the greateſt attention, he concluded by moving the fol. 
lowing Reſolves, which being ſeconded, paſſed unanimouſly, viz, 
Reſolved, That the ſafety of the King's perſon, Crown, and his 
Prerogative, can never be ſo well ſecured, or 5 conſtitutionally truſted 
in any hands as in thoſe of his two faithful Houſes of Parliament, or 
in the perſon or perſons whom they in their high wiſdom ſhall think it 
expedient to appoint for that purpoſe. g 
Reſolved, That the thanks of this Wardmote be given to the wor— 
ſhipful the Court of Common Council, for their Reſolution of the 
- 18th of December, 1788, whereby the Thanks of the City of London 
were voted to the Right Hon, William Pitt, and his 267 worthy Coad- 
Jutors of the Houſe of Commons, who in ſo manly pac able a manner 


defended the Rights of the King and of the Parliament, 


From this time nothing remarkable occurred in the City, until Tueſ. 
day the 13th of January, when a Common Council was held, at 
Guildhall, to receive the Report of Mr. Pitt's anſwer to the Addreſs, 


GILL . MAYOR 


A Common Council holden in the Chamber of the Guidhall of the 
City of London, on Tueſday the 1 3th day of January, 1789. 


THIS day Mr. Town Clerk acquainted this Court, that he had, 
urſuant to the order of the 18th of December laſt, waited on the 
Right Hon. WILLIAM FitT, Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the 
Thanks of this Court then agreed to, and that he had ſince received a 
letter from Mr. Pitt, in anſwer thereto, which he delivered into this 
Court, and the ſame was read as follows: 
SIR, Downing-ſtreet, Nec. 20, 1788. 
Havincs had the honour of receiving, through your hands a copy 
of the Reſolution of the Common Council of the 18th inſtant, I beg 
the favour of you to take the firſt opportunity of expreſſing to the Court 
my grateful acknowledoments for this iſtinguiſhed mark of their ap- 
probation, and of aſſuring them how much encouragement and fatisfac- 
tion I derive from the public declaration of the ſentiments of ſo r- 
ſpectable a body, on an occaſion which. immediately affects the rights 
of the Lords and Commons, and the eſſential principles of the Co- 
ſtitution, | 

| I am, Sir, 
| Your obedient, faithful Servant, 
: W. Rix, Eſq. W. P 1 T J. 


Ordered, That the ſaid Letter be entered in the Journal of tl 
Court, and publiſhed in all the public papers. R IX. 


In conſequence of a number of previous advertiſements, in the pub 
lic papers, addrefſed to the Bankers, Merchants, and Tradeſmen dt 
London, a Meeting was held at the London Tavern, on the SevENTi 
of JANUARY, 1789. 
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LONDON TAVERN, 
January 7, 1789. 
AT a numerous and reſpectable Meeting held here this day by pub- 
lic advertiſement, | 


SAMUEL BEACHCROFT, Eſq. was called to the Chair, 


The following Motion was made and ſeconded, and upon the Queſtion 
being put, was carried in the affirmative by a great majority. 

« 'That the Thanks cf this Meeting be given to the Right Hon. 
Wittiam PITT, Chancellor of the Exche uer, for his able, ſpirited, 
and manly defenco of the Conſtitutional Rights of this Empire, and 
to thoſe Members of the Honourable Houſe of Commons who have 
ſupported him on the occaſion,” 

The Addreſs will lay at this place for Signatures between the hours 
of eleven and two o'clock, by lach Gentlemen as may approve thereof. 


SAMUEL BEACHCROFT, Chairman. 


A; this Meeting was attended with much heat of argument, it is 
imagined the following account will not prove diſagreeable; to which 
is ſubjoined another, which having the ſignature of an Alderman, may 
be deemed more authentic. 

At a Meeting of the Merchants, Bankers, and Traders of London, 
aſſembled at the London Tavern, which conſiſted of more than eighteen 
hundred perſons ; upon the call for a Chairman, after much clamour, 
Sir James Sanderſon, Mr. Alderman Skinner, and Mr. Beachcroft, 
haring been ſeverally named, it was at laſt agreed to place Mr. Beach- 
8 the Chair, as being one of the Committee who had advertiſed 

e Meeting. 

Mr. Eduard Payne then moved, that an Addreſs of Thanks be pre- 
ſented to the Right Hon. William Pitt, for his conduct reſpecting the 
Regency, which having been ſeconded by Mr. William Waddington, 
without any argument whatever in favour of the Motion, either by 
Mr, Payne or the ſeconder, Sir James Sanderſon roſe to ſpeak in fa- 
vour of the Motion, which he endeavoured to ſupport upon the prin- 
ciple of right in the people, and very unfortunately quoted the conduct 
oi the Miniſter, as agreeable to the ſpirit of the Revolution. He pro- 
ceeded by ſaying, he hoped, that the citizens of London would that 
day ſhew their magnanimity, by voting the Addreſs to the Miniſter ; 
but at the ſame time he wiſhed it to be underſtood, that he did not 
mean to approve his conduct, in general, as he thonght the continuance 
ot the Shop-Tax was partial and unjuſt in the extreme. 

Mr. Soc then attempted, for a conſiderable time, to addreſs the 
Meeting in reply ; but the friends of the Motion for an Addreſs were 
ſo clamorous, that he coyld never obtain a quiet audience, As far as 
his arguments could be collected, he was underſtood to declare, that 
not one of the precedents were underſtood to be in point ; that the 
preſent Motion was premature, to addreſs a vote of thanks upon, a 
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propoſition not yet deterr d by the two Houſes of Parliament, that 
it was an unexpected wound given to the conſtitution, and it was an 
improper attempt to bring torward ſuch an interference of the power 
of the people, which ought, in times of danger, to be very cautiouſſ 
uſed; but that it was highly indecent to attempt any exerciſe of that 
power, when there did not exiſt the leaſt neceſſity for it; that there was 
a plain road for the Houſe, ſinooth and eaſy, which, if the Lords and 
Commons had travelled, would have ſatisfied the nation, have kept all 
ranks of people quiet, and have tranſmitted a plain and obvious rule to 
poſterity ; the contrary road had been taken, and no one could foreſee 
the miſchief which might attend the diſcuſſion of ſuch a queſtion, 
Mr. Wilfn then attempted to ſpeak, but the indecent tumult of the 
friends to the motion likewiſe prevented him from being heard. Ag 
far alſo as his arguments ets be collected, they went to deprecate the 
intention of an Addreſs, upon a meaſure not yet determined upon by 
either Houſe of Parliament, He followed Mr, Stock in his arguments, 
and added, that after the declaration that had been made in the Houſe 
of Peers, by a moſt illuſtrious character, that the Prince of Wales had 
not only forborne to urge any claim of right, but that he defire(' ng 
ſuch queſtion might be agitated, as he was ready to adopt the ſentiment; 
of the two Houſes of Parliament. Every good ſubject in the realm 
mutt think Mr. Pitt highly reprehenſible, for having ſo indecently 
brought forward the Reſolutions, for which they were called this day 
to addreſs him, and which, it was premature in them to come to any 
reſolution upon, before theſe reſolutions had heen finally determined 
in the two Houſes of Parliament, and that it was an unconſtitutional and 
improper attempt, which he hoped the citizens of London would have 
the good ſenſe to reject. 

My. Alderman 2 and Mr. Alderman Sawbridee, two of the 
repreſentatives of the city of London, attempted to addreſs the mect- 
ing in vain ; for ſuch was the clamour of the friends of the Addreſs, 
that contrary to every good order, neceſſary to be preſerved in public 
meetings, the Chairman had not ſufficient influence over the meeting to 
obtain either of thoſe gentlemen the opportunity of delivering their ſens 
'timents to their conſtituents, 

Mr. Alderman Skinner then, in a very modeſt manner, returned his 
friends thanks for the good opinion they entertained of him, by their 
with to place him in the chair; that it would be ever the rule of his 
life to ferve his fellow citizens, and honeſtly to diſcharge any public 
' truſt repoſed in him; that his ſentiments were totally againſt the quel- 
tion of Addreſs, which he conſidered as unneceſſary, premature and 
dangerous, That the conduct of the Miniſter, ſo far as the city of 
London was concerned, was ſufficient, in his mind, to condemn him, 
with them, for ever. | 

Sir James Sanderſon, although neither the mover nor ſeconder of the 
Addreſs of Thanks, roſe a ſecond time to addreſs the Meeting, but not- 
withſtanding he ſtood himſelf the champion of the phalanx of city con- 
| ſequence; the friends of the Conſtitution, and of his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, could not permit him, after their friends had ex- 

exienced ſuch rude treatment, to proceed, and Sir James was very le- 
Juctantly obliged to get down from the table, | 
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The queſtion having been very loudly called for at ſo many different 
times, and the Committee thinking it a very fit time, the Chairman came 
forward and put the ſame, as alſo the contrary: the majority of hands evi- 
dently appeared to be very conſiderable _ the queſtion, but the worthy 
Chairman declared the majority of hands was 1n favour of the queſtion. 
Several Gentlemen having before applied to the Chairman, to know if 
he would permit a diviſion, to which he aſſented ; they now called upon 
him for that diviſion, and to appoint tellers; upon which the Chair- 
man and his Committee abruptly left the room. 

After ſome few minutes Mr. Sheriff Curtis returned into the room, 
and there reprobated the conduct of the Chairman, although he was one 
of the —— who, with the Chairman, had ſigned the laſt of the 
two advertiſements to call the Meeting; but Mr. Curtis being applied 
to, to take upon him the office of a "Teller under the new Chairman, 


elected by the Meeting, after the firſt Chairman had abdicated the 


Chair, he alſo ſhrunk from the buſineſs, and went away immediately. 

The Meeting then (Mr. Alderman Pickett in the Chair) paſſed a 
Reſolution of cenſure 2 the late Chairman, and thus ended a Meet- 
ing of the Merchants, Bankers and Traders of the city of London, upon 
which Mr. Pitt and his friends had built ſuch great hopes! 
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. London Tavern, Jan. 7, 1789. 
AT a meeting of the Merchants, Bankers, and Traders of London, 
held here this day, | 


SAMUEL BEACHCROFT, Eg. in the Chair. 


A Motion was porpoſed by Edward Payne, Eſq. and ſeconded by 
William Waddington, Eſq. _ | 

% That an Addreſs of Thanks be preſented to the Right Hon. W. 
Pitt, for his able, ſpirited, and manly defence of the ſacred Conſtitution 
of this Empire, and to thoſe Members of the Hon. Houſe of Commons 
who ſupported him.” | 

After a tumultuous debate, the queſtion was put, and the Chairman 
thought * to declare, that, on a ſhe of hands, the majority was in 
favour of an Addreſs, 

The Meeting being diflatisfied, a diviſion was demanded by Mr, 
Stock, and ſeconded by Jacob Wilkinſon, Eſq. which diviſion had been 
previouſly claimed by Mr. Alderman Skinner, and promiſed by the 
Chairman ; but while the Tellers were naming, the Chairman and his 
Committee haſtily and abruptly withdrew. 

A large majority now called Mr. Alderman Pickett to the chair, on 
which the motion was again put, that a diviſion ſhould take place. 
&& Curtis was appointed Teller for the queſtion - Mr. Stock 
againſt it. | 

The Chairman then directed, that thoſe Gentlemen who approved of 
a 8 ſhould go to the right-hand—thoſe who diſapproved, to 

e leit, 

The Tellers were directed to proceed to a diviſion, when Mr. Alder- 
man Curtis ſuddenly left the room, without aſſigning any reaſon for ſo 
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doing, The friends of the Addreſs declined appointing another Teller, 
Mr. Stock proceeded to aſcertain the numbers, when there appeared avery 
conſiderable majority againſt the Addreſs. ; 

A motion was now made by Mr. J. N. Mitchell, and ſeconded by 
Mr. Alderman Skinner, That the conduct of Mr. Beachcroft, in 
quitting the Chair without waiting for the diviſion, was partial and 
highly cenſurcable,” which was carried by a great majority. 

| WILLIAM PICKETT, 

The Chairman having quitted the chair, a motion was put and car. 
ried, „ That the thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. Alderman 
Pickett, for his acceptance of, and impartial conduct in, the Chair,” 


wy 
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On Tavxspay the 15th. Mr. Bracnucrorr, attended by ſeveral 
Merchants and Bankers waited on Mr. P1Tr, at his houfe in Downing 
ftreet, and delivered to him the Vote of Thanks from the Merchants, 
Bankers, and Traders, of the City of London, on which occaſion Mr, 
BracucrorFrT addreſſed Mr. Pirr nearly as follows: 


«31K, | 

II is with the higheſt ſatis faction that I preſent to you the Vote of 
"Thanks of the Merchants, Bankers and. Traders of the City of Loxpox, 
convened by public advertiſement, at the London Tavern, on Wednef. 
day the 7th inſtant, | 

« Although the Reſolution J have now the honour to deliver to you, 
Sir, is confined 'to the ſingle object of your very able defence of the right of 
the two Houſes of Parliament to ſupply the defect in the Legiſlature, oc. 
caſioned by the indiſpoſition of his May EST Y, it was my with, and[ 
am perſuaded, it was the wiſh of many reſpectable Gentlemen who at- 
tended that Meeting, to have extended our Thanks to the many ad- 
vantages this country has derived from your wiſe and upright Ad- 
miniſtration ; particularly for your great attention to our commerce, to 
the improvement of the public revenue, and the advancement of pub- 
lic credit. But the confuſion that followed the determination of the 
3 upon the queſtion, rendered any farther proceedings impracii- 
cable. 5 


To which Mr. Piri returned the following Anſwer : 


e IN. Downing: ſtreet, Jan. 17, 1789. 
« I TAKE the liberty of addreſſing wyelf to you, as Chairman 
of the Meeting of Merchants, Bankers, and Traders of the city of Lox. 
Vox, to expreſs the grateful ſenſe J entertain of the diſtinguiſhed bonour 
done me by the declaration of their ſentiments contained in their Reſo- 
lution of the 7th inſtant. I ſhall ever conſider it as one of the moſt 
flattering circumſtances of my lite, to find my public conduct ſanctioned 
by the approbation of ſo numerous, and ſo peculiarly reſpectable a claſs 
of my fellow citizens, the continuance of whoſe good opinion it will 
be my conſtant ambition to deſerve, I am more particularly happy in 
this mark of their concurrence, on an occaſion immediately affecting the 
moſt important Rights of Parliament, and the eſſential Principles of the 
Conſtitution. 


| bered the oath adminiſtered but at the laſt Court of Common Council, 


mon Council to a conſiſtency in their own proceedings; to expreſs to his 


1 
Conſtitution. Permit me, Sir, to add, my warmeſt thanks to you, and 
the other Gentlemen of the Committee, for the very favourable * 
preſſion of your ſentiments with which you accompanied the communi» 
cation. | 
ce have the honour to be, 
« With great regard and eſteem, 
«SIR; 
« Your moſt obedient, 
« A faithful ſervant. 
| .. „ WILLIAN: PIT” 
Sau. BEACHCROFT, ESQ. | 
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On Thurſday the 29th of January, a court of Cou ox CouxciL 

was again held at GulLD HALL. IB 
About half paſt twelve, the Lord Mayor took the Chair, and the 
Clerk read the minutes of the laſt Court. 

Mr. Sheriff Curtis then roſe and moved, that the letter from the Prince, 
he held in his hand, be read by the proper officer of the Court, which 
was done, and ordered to be entered on the books, and to be publiſhed 
in all the public papers. After which : 

Mr. Birch began, by ſtating the purport of his motion to addreſs the 
Prince of Wales when appointed Regent, which embraced three diſtinct 
objects: The firſt was, to condole with him on the unhappy ſituation 
of his Royal Father, which, he truſted, would find its irreſiſtible way to 
the feeling heart of every one preſent, and not be the worſe accepted 
by the Prince for making reſpectful mention of their gracious Sovereign, 
as it would naturally evince to him their allegiance to the illuſtrious 
Houſe of Brunſwick, and give him the — earneſt of their future 
loyalty to his own ſceptre. Beſides, Mr. Birch ftated, when he remem- 


and the breath of which was ſcarcely cold upon the lip, to watch over 
the* Dignity, as well as the Crown and Perſon of their beloved King, he 
could not readily become a convert to the new fangled doctrine of reſpect, 
as laid down by a farcaſtic leader of Oppoſition, namely, to pay re- 
verence to the Royal Image, in the perſon of the firſt born, and be a 
tame and filent witneſs to the Royal Image itſelf, being ſtripped of all 
its dignity, 

'The ſecond object of his motion was to congratulate his Royal High- 
neſs upon hw being inveſted with the government of theſe realms, and 
to aſſure him of their attachment to his perſon and government. 

The third obje& which it embraced was, to call the Court of Com- 


Royal Highneſs the very high ſenſe the Corporation entertained of the 
wiſdom, zeal and integrity, of the preſent Adminiſtration, which had 
raiſed this country from poverty to affluence, from the loweſt ſtate of 
national debility to a ſituation of envy in the eyes of ſurrounding na- 
tions, unknown ſince the golden days of the immortal Earl of Cha- 
tbam. When he alluded to conſiſtency, he ſaid, he wiſhed to call their 
attention to three ſeveral records upon the Lord Mayor's table, bear- 


we 
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ing the moſt unequivocal teſtimony of confidence and applauſe of that 
Court. The firſt was, upon their appointment in the Spring of 1784, 
when that Court unanimouſly addreſſed the Throne with Thanks for 
the diſmiſſion of thoſe very political ſervants, with whoſe re-eſtabliſh. 
ment to power they were now threatened, 

The ſecond inftance in the unanimous Vote of Thanks, and the Free- 
dom of the City to Mr. Pitt, as a mark of gratitude for, and approbation 
of, his zeal and aſſiduity in ſupporting the legal prerogative of the 
Crown, and the conſtitutional Rights of the people. | 

The third inſtance, which was conferred no longer ago than De- 
cember laſt, for his manly conduct on the important queſtion of Right, 
for a deed ſo eminently glorious in itſelf, that had every other act of his 
Adminiſtration incurred the cenſure, inſtead of obtaining the applauſe, 
of that Court, that only would have placed him foremoſt as the true Pa- 
triot of Britain. 

Mr. Birch ſaid, that whatever might be the fate of the queſtion that 
day, however divided the Members of that Court might be in ſenti- 
ment, when party prejudice was done away, and poſterity ſhould review 
the great concern of the preſent hour, in the impartial page of the hiſ- 
torian, they would turn with diſguſt from the oftentatious pillar at 
Runnymede, when they contemplated the accommodating politics of its 
founder ; when they beheld the ſame man, with one hand, laying the 


. firſt ſtone of that ſtructure, becoming, as it were, heaven- directed, the 


unhappy planter of an eternal monument to his reproach, which ſhould 
proclaim, in indelible characters, to the very heavens, the ſacred prin- 
ciples which he had profeſſed, and, in the ſame croſs-grained moment, 
the ſacred principles which he had de/eried; when poſterity ſhould be- 
hold the ſame man laying this foundation with one anc and, with 
the other, endeavour to pluck the ſeal from the ſacred bond itſelf, by 
which thoſe very principles, our deareſt liberties were ſecured, they 
would turn to the fair and unſpotted page, illumined with the wonder- 
ful adminiftration of a ſecond William Pitt, and revere his character as 
the immortal champion of the Britiſh Conſtitution, 

He ſaid, with reſpect to the time of paſling ſuch a vote, there could 
be but one opinion in the breaſt of ſuch Members, as were with a 
conſiſtent opinion, to addreſs at all to that purport ; it was a debt they 
owed to their country, their conſtituents, and themſelves—he ſhould 
therefore move the Addreſs. | 

Mr. Dornford ſeconded the motion. He was perſuaded there could 
be but one opinion upon the motion of addreſſing the Prince; all that 
would, he conceived, divide the Court, was, whether chis was the 

roper time to bring forward that buſineſs, As he had the honour of 
work forward the former buſineſs of thanking Mr. Pitt and the 267 
Members of the Houſe of Commons for their late conduct, ſo he hoped 
to have had the honour of bringing forward the addreſs to the Prince, 
when the Bill paſſed to declare him Regent of this country, but Mr. 
Birch had been before him ; however, from the reaſons which he had 
ſuggeſted, he felt it his duty to coincide with him on the preſent motion, 
hoping it would have this good effect in doing it at the preſent mo- 
ment, by expreſſing the high ſenſe the city of London had of the abilities 
and wiſdom of his Majeſty's preſent ſervants, it might cauſe his Royal 
Highneſs, from a benevolent deſire to gratiſy the wiſhes of the citizens 
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of London, together with thoſe of other corporations, counties, and 
towns, to retain in his ſervice thoſe ſervants of the Crown, which he 
muſt be convinced were ſo acceptable to the 3 and which had 
ſo ſignally benefitted this kingdom. That he hoped to have ſeen the 
country, which had been reduced very low by an unfortunate and un- 
ſucceſsful war, raiſed by Mr. Pitt to that pitch of greatneſs in which it 
once was,' when his late father quitted the helm of this nation, He was 
followed by Mr. Powell. | 

Mr. Powell ſaid, that the ſame principle which induced him to riſe 
at the laſt Court, occaſioned him to requeſt the attention of the Mem- 
bers to the queſtion before them, which was founded upon a buſineſs 
that had cauſed the greateſt variety of opinions among men, not only 
of the ſoundeſt learning, but the moſt experienced ſtateſmen that ever 
fat in Parliament, reſpecting the legality of their proceedings. He ſaid 
that the Court ought to be Fandel attentive to their determination, 
as the buſineſs was now in an unſettled ſtate in the great aſſembly of the 
nation; therefore, in his opinion, it muſt be premature, ill- timed, and 
unneceſſary, at the preſent moment, Mr. Powell ſaid, he could not 
help expreſſing his ſurpriſe at the conduct of ſeveral Members who had 
figned the requiſition to the Lord Mayor, 4p afſemble them together for 


the purpoſe of addreſſing his Royal Highneſs: the Prince of Wales, 


to continue in power the preſent Miniſter, whoſe conduct thoſe very 
Members had, in the ſtrongeſt language, reprobated a ſhort time ſince, 
for oppreſſing and burthening the people, by that partial and unfair 
impoſt, the Tax on Retail Shop-keepers ; and although the Miniſter 
had been deaf to the prayers te: petitions of the people, he was now 
become an angel and a ſaviour of his country, He ſaid, that until that 
day, he had ever admired the abilities, the good ſenſe, and candid con- 


duct of thoſe gentlemen, and had repeatedly, and with the greateſt plea- 


ſure, joined them in many great and public points ; but when thoſe 
Gentlemen came forward to hold out dictation to the Heir Apparent, 
who mult, at the demiſe of our moſt gracious Sovereign, become our 
King, and treat him as they would a puppet, not to permit either his 
hands or his feet to move, but when the Common Council thought pro- 
— to direct the ſtrings, and that, contrary to the aſſertion of the 

iniſter himſelf, they were to ſhackle him with ſuch an Adminiſtration 
which ſhould be approved ly by the Members of that Court, he could 
not, in his conſcience, or agreeable, he was perſuaded, to the general 
ſenſe of the Citizens of London, ſupport ſuch a doctrine. He con- 
cluded with declaring that he was convinced all moderate men would 
unite in their vote that day, upon the principle that the buſineſs before 
them was premature, ill-timed, and unneceſſary, He therefore re- 
commended the previous Queſtion. 

Mr. Box obſerved with Mr. Powell, that the buſineſs, at that moment, 
was quite unſeaſonable and out of time. 
Vr. Lincoln was of the ſame mind, condemned the motion as quite 
improper, and ſaid, that it was abſurd to think of preparing an Addreſs 
0 a on extity, He obſerved, that the Prince was not Regent, and 
never might be, and they were about to do a thing wholly improper, 


and therefore he would move the Previous Queſtion, which was ſe- 
conded by | 
x Mr. 


12 
Mr. Depnly Leekey, who reminded the Court, that the city had loft 
much by dittering with the oppotition adminiſtrations, particularly the 
bank of the river, the gool. a year, the rent once offered by builders of 
the Adelphi, with many other diſadvantages. 
Sir James Sanderſon, in a long and convincing ſpeech, very ably ſup- 
ted the motion, ſhewing that the preſent moment was the critical 
moment for ſuck a motion ; that he hoped it would be attended with 
the moſt ſalatary conſequences to the kingdom, and convince the Prince, 
not only of the good will of the city of London towards his Royal 
| Highneſs, but of the high veneration they had for the perſon of their 
Sovereign, and alſo of his ſervants, who had ſo ably conducted the affairs 
of the country. That as the eyes of all were upon the city of London, 
it would be almoſt criminal in them to be filent at this time, and there- 
fore he thanked the worthy Comoner for ſo ſeaſonably bringing forward 
the motion. That by this means the exalted perſonage, who was to 
be their Regent, would be poſſeſſed of the genuine ſentiments of the 
city of London, and he truſted, of the people at large. That London 
was conſidered as a tower of ſtrength, when diveſted of little party 
prejudices, and what they did would be followed by the nation in ge- 
neral. That Mr. Pitt had been treading in his father's ſteps, who 
had ſaved the country, and had done great good to the nation, and he 
hoped would be enabled to do ſtill more, if he was retained in the ſervice 
of the Crown. | 
Mr. Alderman Newnham followed Mr. Alderman Saunderſon in a 
very able and manly ſpeech ; he reprobated the motion as wholly unſea- 
ſonable, and combated every part of it with a great ſhare of wit and 
firong irony. He alſo commented on Sir James Sanderſon's ſpeech with 
no inconſiderable ſhare of humour, obſerving, that if they did not 
mean to dictate to the Prince, they meant nothing. Was it not better 
to ſtay till he was Regent, when all parties would be ſure to be una- 
nimous in the Addreſs? He ſtated that the two Houſes had already de- 
prived him of many of the prerogatives belonging to him as Regent: that 
now the Court wanted todeprive him of the only one left, that of chuſing 
his own political fervants, He animadverted on the inconſiſtent conduR, as 
he termed it, of Mr. Merry, in arguing formerly ſomuch againſt Mr, Pitt, 
concerning the Shop Tax, and then afterwards ſpeaking ſo much for him, 
and pointedly condemned his condutt; concluding with declaring it to 
be his refolution to vote for the previous Queſtion, 
his brought up Mr. Merry, who very ably vindicated himſelf from 
the charges of the Alderman ; contending, that though he had con- 
demned Mr. Pitt's conduct reſpecting the Shop Tax, whieh was par- 
rial and unjuſt, that was no reaſon why he ſhould ,not commend Mr, 
Pitt when he did right, which he had done in many inſtances. Mr. 
Merry alſo replied to many objections which had been made to the mo- 
tion, in a long and ſenfible ſpeech. 
Hie was followed by Mr. S. Thorpe, who ſtrongly contended on the 
abfurdity of bringing forward the motion of an Addreſs at this time, and 
declared he ſhould vote for the previous Queſtion. 

Mr. Alderman Pickett, in a long ſpeech, condemned the conduct of 
Mr. Pitt in general, ſaying, that he had done worſe than even his pre- 
deceſſors in office; that he had raiſed a new power unknown to the Con- 
ſtitution ; that the preſent motion was big with miſchief, and would for 
ever drive Mr. Pitt from the Prince, * 

| e 
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fle was replied to by Mr, Alderman Le Meſurier, whoſe arguments 
were good, though his manner was ſomewhat liable to queſtion. 

Mr. Goedbehere followed the Alderman, and went over the ſame ground 
with Mr. Alderman Newnham, reprobating the impropriety and un- 
ſenſonableneſs of the motion, and declaring for the previous Queſtions 
Mr. Goodbehere aſſerted, that by voting the Addreſs moved, the City 
of London, initead of being a ſtrong tower, they would become a tower 
of inconſiſtency and of ridicule. 

Mr. Slade then roſe, and in a ſtrong and pointed ſpeech, endeavoured 
to turn the preſent buſineſs into ridicule, by comparing it to the Iriſh 
Propoſitions, and took the fide of the previous Queſtion. 

Mr. Alderman Sir Benjamin Hammet ſpoke ſtrongly in favour of the 
motion, as he did his colleague 1n office Mer. Sheriff Curtis. 

Mr. Alderman Saxvbridge, in a manly and rather ſevere manner, com- 
bated the motion much in the way of Mr. Alderman Newnham, repro- 
bating the conduct of Mr. Pitt; obſerving, that they did not know if 
the Prince would accept of the Regency, or if it might not be much 
altered before he accepted it. The Alderman informed the Court, that 
it was in contemplation to move, that it be only an annual bill, which 
would make the kingdom then entirely a Republican Government ; 
that the City of London were going to follow the County of Devon, 
who had an Addreſs ſent down to them, from the Treaſury, to his 
knowledge, and that they had altered that Addreſs, to make it palata- 
ble to Mr. Baſtards, one of the Members, who was not quite pleaſed 
with it, The Alderman ſeverely condemned the conduct of Admini- 
tration on that account, | 

This brought up Mr. Alderman Watfon, who, in the beſt ſpeech the 
writer ever heard from him, ſupported the motion, ſpoke in the moſt 
affectionate and exalted terms of his Majeſty, celebrated the conduct of 
Parliament for what they had done, profeſſed his admiration for the 
character of Mr. Pitt, anſwered all the objections of Mr. Alder- 
man Newnham, and recommended it to the City to forget their 
particular intereſts on the preſent occaſion, as ſwallowed up in that of 
the empire. The Alderman concluded with his hearty concurrence 
with the motion. 

Mr. Alderman Newnham commented very ſeverely on the ſpeech of 
Mr, Alderman Watſon, charging him with having called the intereſts of 
the City, low, mean, dirty, and pitiful, when compared to thoſe of 
the nation, 

Mr. Doraford called the Alderman to order, aſſerting that Alderman 
1 had not uſed one of thoſe expreſſions reſpecting the intereſts 
of the City. 

Mr. 4 Watſon roſe to explain. 

Mr. Pariſb, in a ſpeech that did him honour, vindicated the, motion 
from the abſurdities which his friend, Mr. Powell, had ch rged at 


with. 


Mr. Alderman Pickett roſe again, and went over the ſame ground, 
condemning Mr. Pitt for his conduct reſpecting the Shop Tax. 

Mr. Alderman Clarke aid, he approved of an Addreſs, but not 
now; that he was for thanking the preſent Miniſters, which, he 


doubted not, would be carried, and wiſhed Mr, Birch to make that 
alteration, | 
| Mr, 
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Mr. Wilkes ſpoke a few words for the Addreſs, 

Mr. Tutett called for ſome motions, agreed to by the Court, on the 
improper conduct of Mr. Pitt, and condemned his conduct, declaring 
be would vote for the Previous Queſtion. 

Mr. Conley was of the ſame mind, that the motion was at that time 
unſeaſonable. | 

At length Mr. Birch concluded the buſineſs by replying to ſome ob- 
jections made by different members of the Court. | 

Soon after, the Queſtion was put upon the deferring the buſineſs by 
the Previows Queſtion, when the Lord Mayor declared the majority 
was, that the queſtion be not now put. 

A diviſion being claimed, the Lord Mayor directed that Mr. Lin. 
coln and Mr, Deputy Leekey ſhould be Tellers for, and Mr. Merry 
and Mr. Dornford Tellers againſt the Previous Queſtion, when it ap. 


peared. : 2 
For the Previous Queſtion, - Againſt it, 
; 10 Aldermen, 9 Aldermen, 
78 Commoners, 73 Commoners, 
2 Tellers. ; 2 Tellers. 
90 2 84 


Majority for the Previous Queſtion, Six. 


Having given a particular account of the tranſactions in the City of 
London, which took the lead in addreſſing the Miniſter, it will be 
only neceſſary to ſpecify the particular places which followed the ex- 
ample ; only particularizing thoſe where the Motion met with oppoſi- 
tion; as the contents of the reſt were nearly the ſame. 

The firſt Addreſs, ſubſequent to that of the Corporation of London, 
was from | | | 

The borough of New Windſor, in the county of Berks. 

To this ſucceeded the following : | 

The city of Cambridge. | 

The city of Edinburgh. | 

The Magiſtrates and Council of the town of Glaſgow, 

The Chamber of Commerce at ditto, 

The Merchants Houſe at ditto, 


% 


Againſt the latter the following PRoTzsT was entered. 
GLASGOW PROTEST 


Rragdns of ProTEsT by JAMES RICHARDSON, and thoſe who ad- 
hered to him, againſt the Reſolution of the TRA DES House, on 
the fifth of January 1789, of returning thanks to the Right Hon. 
WILLIAM PitT. | 


rſt, Becauſe the meaſures were carried on in a moſt precipitate and 


- irregular manner. | 
rreg * 
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In all public and important queſtions, it is an invariable rule of the 
Trades Houſe, to take the opinion of the Fourteen Incorporations be- 
fore a deciſion is given, which was not done in the preſent caſe, 

Beſides, ſo lately as the firſt inſtant, the queſtion concerning the pro- 
priety of thanking Mr. Pitt and his adherents, was introduced before 
this Houſe, and it was then carried by a majority of the Houſe to 
delay the determination of it to the fixth or eighth; but inſtead of 
waiting for that day, when a full meeting might have been expected, 
the ſubject was again prematurely introduced on the fifth, when many 
perſons who had declared their ſentiments againſt the meaſure, could 
not attend. Had it not been for the advantage gained by ſuch a ſtolen 
march, there is every reaſon to believe, that inſtead of this Reſolution 
being carried by a plurality of five votes, it would have been negatived 
by a majority of the meeting. 

2d, Becauſe we think it the heighth of preſumption, for perſons in 
our ſituation to obtrude upon the public our opinion, concerniug thoſe 
great national points Which have lately fallen under the diſcuſſion of 
the two Houſes of Parliament, and about which we find that men of 
the greateſt learning and abilities entertain very different and oppoſite 
ſentiments 

za, Becauſe we are of opinion, that this Reſolution of the Trades 
Houſe was really and truly produced by the influence of that very Mi- 
niſter and his adherents, whom it thanks for his late Parliamentary con- 
duct. It appears evidently to be the game of that party, in the pre- 
ſent criſis, to procure, by their emiſſaries and connections, ſuch votes 
or addreſſes as, to perſons at a diſtance, and ignorant of the real. ſtate 
of facts, may ſeem to indicate the voice of the country in their favour. 

4th, We have reaſon to fear, that the induſtry and zeal which are 
employed in the preſent emergency, to call meetings of corporations, 
to ſuggeſt votes of thanks to the Miniſter, to excite alarms by falſe 
ſuggeſtions and ill-grounded repreſentations, and to lay hold of op- 


portunities, when a packed majority can be procured, may be attended 


with the moſt fatal conſequences, 


James Richardſon, Peter Brown, 
James Scott, 88 , 
William Davidſon, William Steel, 
Robert Hardie, James Steven, 
James Couper, illiam Buchanan, 
Andrew Hood, John Maxwell, 
ro Shearer, un. James Patton. 
ohn Robertſon, 

'The Town of Southampton. 

The Town of Stirling. 

The Magiſtrates and Town Council of Perth. 

The Town of Maidſtone. | 


The Corporation of Kingſton upon Hull, 


. The Gentlemen, Clergy, Merchants, and lhabitants of Halifax, 
in Yorkſhire, 


AGAINST 


— r 
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AGAINST ra ADDRESS ro Ma, PITT, 


At a Meeting of the Gentlemen, Merchants, Frerholders, and others, 
of the Town and Neighbourhood of HaLirax, held at the Old 
Cock, in Halifax, the 15th of January 1789, to conſider of the 
moſt proper mode of repreſenting their diſapprobation of the Ad- 
dreſs to Mr. PI Tr, | | 


Sir GEORGE ARMYTAGE, Bart. Chairman; 


It was Unanimouſly Reſolved, 8 5 
THAT it is the opinion of this Meeting, that the Advertiſement 


alluding to the Addreſs from Halifax, lately inſerted in the two Leeds 


and York Papers, was highly neceſſary, to prevent any wrong impreſ- 
fions, which the Addreſs to Mr. P1TT, purporting to be“ An Ad- 
dreſs of the Gentlemen, Clergy, Merchants, and Principal Inhabitants 
of the Town and Neighbourhood of Halifax,“ might otherwiſe have 
made, ſuch Addreſs being, by no means, the ſentiments of any ſuch 
body of people. 

That Meetings called haſtily, and Addreſſes ſigned by the Chairman 
only, may in future be productive of evils, and prejudicial to the 
peace of this town and neighbourhood, by miſleading the minds of 
the Public, and therefore ought to be diſcountenanced. 


That this Meeting expreſs a deep concern at the long continuance of 
the mutilated and hazardous ſtate of the Conſtitution, and anxtouſly 


wiſh that it may be ſpeedily reſtored to its neceſſary ſtate of perfection, 


either by the recovery of his Majeſty, or by the exerciſe of the Royal 


functions in the perſon of the Prince of Wales, during the preſent un- 
happy indiſpoſition of the Sovereign. 


at this Meeting be adjourned to the 28th inftant, at the White 


Lion, in Halifax, at Eleven in the Forenoon. 
That the Thanks of the Meeting be given to Sir George Armytage, 


the Chairman. 
| GEO. ARMYTAGE, Chairman, 


Signed by Sir Gzorce ArmyTaGcE, Bart. 
Sir Joux RAMDEN, Bart. 
Sir J. Lis TER Kaye, Bart. 
And a great number of Gentlemen. 


The Borough of Gateſhead in the County of Durham. 
The Corporation of Leiceſter, 8 


The Mayor, Freeholders, and Inhabitants of Newcaſtle- upon- Tyne. 


Ditto Maſter, Pilots, and ſeamen of the Trinity Houſe. 

The Inhabitants of the Borough of Southwark. 

The Borough of Bridport. 

The Freeholders of the County of Sterling. | 

The Rotheram in Yorkſhire, | | 

The Gentlemen, Clergy and Freeholders of the County of Deron. 
4 As 
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As the Reſolutions of the Meeting, held at Exeter, were different 
from the former, and contain a clauſe. to addreſs the Prince of Wales, 
it is deemed neceſſary to inſert it. | | 
' AT a Meeting of the High Sheriff, Gentlemen, Clergy, and Free- 
holders of the County of Devon, aſſembled by public notice, at the 
Caſtle of Exeter, January 16, 1789, during the Quarter Seſſions, the 
following Reſolutions were agreed to : | 
- Reſolved, That we feel it our duty, in the preſent alarming crifis, 
to declare, that the Right Hon. WILLIAM Pirr has, in our opinion, 
jaſtified, by his conduct in office, that confidence in; his ability and in- 
tegrity, which this county expreſſed at the time of his firſt appoint- 
ment. 

Reſolved, That the Thanks of this County be given to the Right 
Hon. WILLIAM Piri, for his wiſe, economical, and laborious diſ- 
charge of the duties of his preſent ſituation, for his attention to our 
Navigation, Trade, and Manufactures, and for his prudent and vigo- 
rous meaſures in the adminiſtration of foreign affairs; in conſequence 
of which, this country now enjoys, under the bleſſing of God, peace, 
plenty, and enereaſing opulence, extended commerce, ſecurity at home, 
and reſpect abroad, to à degree which has been unexampled, ſince the 
Adminiſtration of his illuſtrious Father the Earl of Chatham. 

Reſolved alſo, That the Thanks of this County be given to him for 
his whole conduct, in conſequence of that awful and calamitous event, 
which ſuſpends the exerciſe of the Executive Government; for his 
having invariably aſſerted and maintained the Rights of the people, 
and for his zealous and faithful attachment to the perſon and intereſt 
of our Sovereign, particularly manifeſted in the anxiety which he has 
ſhewn for enabling his Majeſty, with returning health, to reaſſume, 
without embarraſſment, the full exerciſe of his conſtitutional authority 
orer a free and loyal people. 

Reſolved, That the Sheriff be defired to communicate theſe Reſolu- 
tions to Mr, PiTT, and to cauſe them to be inferted in the public 
papers, | 

Reſolved, That Sir John Chicheſter, Bart. High Sheriff of this 
County ; the Right Hon. Lord Forteſcue, Lord Lieutenant; and John 
Rolle and J. P. Baſtard, Eſqrs. Members for this County, be deſired 
to wait upon the Regemt immediately after his appointment, with an 
humble Addreſs, ſubmitting to his Royal Highneſs, in the moſt re- 
ſpectful manner, the earneſt and anxious wiſh of this County, for the 
continuance of his Majeſty's preſent Miniſters, as enjoying the marked 
approbation of their Sovereign, the confidence of both Houſes of Par- 
lament, and the general good opinion of their country. : 

Reſolved, That the Thanks of this Meeting be given to the High 
Sheriff, for his upright and impartial conduct. 

JOHN CHICHESTER, High Sheriff, 


— 
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The horough of Scarborough The city of Lichfield 


The town of Birmingham The city of Exeter 
The town of Lancaſter The town of Coventry 


The borough of Sudbury 
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To this Addreſs the following Proteſt was made, 
; : Coventry, Janu 24, 1789. 
THE firſt intimation received by the Citizens of C ventry of an 
Addreſs of Thanks, was through the London Newſpapers. The Cor. 
oration, if wholly aſſembled, amount to forty-two. The Proteft is 
igned by above fifteen hundred Inhabitants, and yet remains open for 


the numerous ſignatures which daily offer, 


EM SDT 9H S-:T, 


We, the underſigned Inhabitants, Traders, and Freemen of the City 
of Coventry, finding that an Addreſs of Thanks to Mr. Pitt and to the 
267 Members of the Houſe of Commons, from the Corporation of 
this City, has been privately agreed to, and preſented, and not having 
been called upon at any general Meeting, to conſider of the propriety 
of ſuch an Addreſs, do think it our duty, in this only public manner 
left to us, to declare our diſapprobation and diſſent. 

We are of opinion, that a haſty interference in matters of nice dif. 
cuſſion, now actually under deliberation in both Houſes of Parliament, 
is calculated to excite party animoſity, and to occaſion diffentions 
among the people, at a time when from the unhappy malady of our 
Gracious Sovereign, the energy of our Conſtitution is ſuſpended, and 
we are involved in difficulties, from which we cannot hope to be extri- 
cated, without the calm and united endeavours of the whole nation, 


we particularly diſclaim any concurrence in ſuch rein 8, as tend 
to h fe adm i 


Fuſe diſtruſt, and to embarraſs and impede t iniſtration of 
the executive power, to which, by the univerſal opinion of all his Ma- 
jcſty's loyal ſubjects, the Prince is ſo properly to be called. 


„ — 


The town of Woolverhampton The town of Sunderland 


The county of Dorſet h The borough of Tiverton 

The city of Aberdeen The town of Plymouth 

The town of Nairn The county of Northampton 
The city of Chicheſter The city of Londonderry in Ire- 
The town of Dumfarline land 

The borough of Leominſter The borough of Fortroſe, Scot. 
The city of Oxford land 

The towa of Henly-upon-Thames The town of Inverneſs 

The borough of SeRirk - The county of York 
he borough of Dumbarton The borough of Devizes 

'The city of Canterbury The town of Saddleworth 

The county of Haddington in The borough of Newcaftle-unde:- 

Scotland | | Line | 

The borough of New Woodſtock The borough of Angleſea 

The borough of Reading The borough of Newark on Trent 
'The town of Leeds The borough of Warwick 

The borough of Andover The borough of Honiton 


The city of Worceſter The borough of Eaſt Retſord Th 
| | | e 
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The county of Northumberland againſt an Addreſs. 
| Morpeth, January 21, 178 
AT-a Meeting of the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Freeholders of the 
County of Northumberland, held here this day, Gawen Aynſley, Eſq. 


in the Chair, a motion was propoſed by Rowland Burdon, Eſq. and 
ſeconded by William Ord, of Fenham, Eſq. that an Addreſs of Thanks 


be preſented to the Right Hon. William Pitt, for his conduct in Par- 


liament on the preſent emergency, This motion being put, was nega- 
tived almoſt unanimouſly. | 

A motion was then made by Jonathan Thompſon, Efq, and ſeconded 
by Sir H. Geo. Liddell, Bart. that the Thanks of this Meeting be 
given to Sir William Middleton, Bart. and Charles Grey, Eſq. our 
worthy repreſentatives. for their conduct in Parliament; which motion 
the Chairman refuſing to put, he and his friends left the Town-hall 


_ abruptly, 


Sir Henry George Liddell being then called to the Chair, the ſame 
motion was put and carried zemine contradiceyte ; and the following Re- 
ſolution was then agreed to. | 

Sir Henry George Liddell, Bart. in the Chair. | 

Reſolved, That the Thanks of this Meeting be given to Sir William 
Middleton, Bart, and Charles Grey, Eſq. our worthy Repreſentatives, 
for their conduct in Parliament. 

That the Thanks of this Meeting be given to Sir Francis Blake, 
Bart. and Sir Charles Grey, K. B. for the trouble they have taken in 
explaining the true principles of the Conſtitution, and declaring the 
real Rights of the people. 

That the Thanks of this — be given to John Ord, of Weet- 


wood, Eſq. and Jonathan Thompſon, Eiq. for their great exertions at 


this Meeting. 

That (the Chairman having quitted the Chair) the Thanks of this 
Meeting be given to Sir Henry George Liddell, Bart. for his accept- 
ance of, and impartial conduct in the Chair; and that he be requeſted 
to ſign the above Reſolutions, and cauſe the ſame to be inſerted in the 


London, Newcaſtle, and every other newſpaper in this kingdom. 


H. G. LIDDELL. 
Taz TOWN or MANCHESTER. 


As there as been much difference of opinion in this opulent town, 
reſpecting the Addreſs; the inſertion of the following particulars will, 
no doubt, prove agreeable. 

| | Mancheſter, January 14, 1789. 

THE promoters of an Addreſs of Thanks to Mr. PiTT,' induſtri- 
vully infinuate, that it conveys the ſenſe of the Inhabitants of the town 
and neighbourhood of Mancheſter How far that infinuation is well 
founded, will appear from the following numerous and reſpectable lift 
of the Inhabitants of Mancheſter and the neighbourhood, who have 


already ſigned a Proteſt againſt that Addreſs. —And it is hoped the ex- 


ample will be followed univerſally, by all who wiſh to approve them- 
ſelves the friends of the town of Mancheſter, rather than of Mr, Pitt, 
or any other Individual, 
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We, the underſigned Inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood of 
Mancheſter, hearing of an intended Addreſs of Thanks to Mr,-Pitr, 
from ſeveral Individuals of this town and neighbourhood, cannot but 
expreſs our ſurprize at ſuch a meaſure; more eſpecially, as it remains 
unſanRioned by the voice of a public meeting, called expreſsly for the 
purpoſe of conſidering of the ths wr of ſuch an Addreſs. We were 
in hopes, that in the preſent unſettled ſtate of National Affairs, the 
good ſenſe of the Inhabitants of. this place, would have prevented any 


| Rom interference on their parts; but as the intended Addreſs to Mr, 
1 


tt may be deemed to convey the ſenſe of this town and neighbour. 
hood, if no ſtep be taken to counteract ſuch an opinion, we think it 
our duty thus publickly to expreſs our difapprobatioh of this proceed- 
ing, and to declare, that in our opinion Mr. Pitt has no claim to the 
anks of the Inhabitants of Mancheſter or the neighbourhood, and 
that ſuch an Addreſs is, at this time, peculiarly unneceſſary and im- 


roper. 


To which Proteſt the following Counter Proteſt appeared, Signed by 


60. 
15 Mancheſter, January 19, 1789. 
IT having been repeatedly repreſented that the following Addreſs 
does not convey the ſenſe of the reſpectable Inhabitants of this town 
and neighbourhood, it has been thought proper to publiſh a copy of it, 
with a liſt of the ſubjoined ſignatures. | 

When the approvers of Mr. Pitt's miniſterial conduct in general, 

called on the public to join them in the meaſure of thanking him for his 
ſervices, they addreſſed themſelves to the Gentlemen, Clergy, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and principal Inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood; and the ſentiments of perſons of that deſcription only, were 
thoſe which they wiſhed to collect. For the town's meeting which had 
been holden, having been deſcribed as conſiſting of the moſt opulent 
merchants and traders, by a majority of which it had been ſaid to have 
been diſſolved, it was, therefore, the aim of the friends to the Addreſs 
to procure reſpectability, rather than numbers; ſenſible how eaſy names 
may be obtained by thoſe who will condeſcend to ſolicit the fignatures 
of the populace, and who value themſelves upon what they file the 
univerſality of their fupporters. | 

| Againſt this Addreſs, a Proteſt has been ſigned by a great number of 
individuals among which are the names of ſeveral Gentlemen, who are 


juſtly entitled to reſpect; but this being acknowledged, it is hoped that 


it will be allowed on ihe other hand, that the Addreſſers have an equal 
right, and equal capability, with their opponents, of judging of the 
wiſdom, propriety, and neceſſity of any meaſure which may be ſub- 
mitted to their deliberation. And lifts of the Addreſſers and of the 
Proteſtors being now before the public it is left to the candour of every 
one, acquainted with the Inhabitants of this town and its vicinity, to 


determine on which fide the ſcale of reſpectability preponderates. 
| Mancheſter, 


1 1 | 
Mancheſter, January 8, 1789. 
To THE RICHT Hon, WILLIAM PITT. 


SIR, ; | 

Perſuaded that it is not only the priviledge, but the duty of all good 
citizens of this free country to expreſs their approbation of the conduct 
of Miniſters of State, when ſuch conduct ſhall have appeared particu- 
| larly meritorious and conducive to the public good: We the under- 
ſigned Inhabitants of this town and neighbourhood, beg leave to offer 
you this teſtimony of our gratitude; and, to expreſs our high appro- 
bation of your Miniſterial and Parliamentary conduct in general, and 
of that ability and integrity with which you have ſupported the Rights 
of Parliament and of the Conſtitution; and, thereby eſſentially pro- 
moted the deareſt intereſts of that community to which we belong. 

Permit us, at the ſame time, to congratulate you on the honourable 
ſupport your conſtitutional meaſures have received from very reſpectable 
majorities in both Houſes of Parliament, 


The Borough of Bridlington, . 
The Borough of Lanark, Scotland. 


To the foregoing ſucceeded the following Appress to the PIN CE of 
WALES, 


AMD RMESS 


From the Loyal Burgeſſes, Heritors, and Traders of the Borough of 
Perth, afſembled at their Guildhall. 


To his Royal Highneſs Gzoxce PRINCE of WaLEs. 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 

WE, hereunto ſuſcribing loyal Burgeſſes, Heritors, and Traders of 
the ancient borough of Perth, beg leave moſt humbly to approach your 
Royal Highneſs, with unfeigned ſorrow and ſentiments of fincere con- 
dolance, on account of the ſevere affliction with which it has pleaſed 
Divine Providence to viſit your Royal Father, our well-beloved and 
moſt gracious Sovereign. 

We, at the ſame time, rejoice, that in your Royal Highneſs, we 
have a Prince of the moſt benevolent diſpoſition, and of the tendereſt 
, filial affections, capable of acting as Repreſentative of your Royal Fa- 
ther; and when that event ſhall take place, we repoſe ſuch confidence 
in your wiſdom and patriotic virtues, that we firmly truſt you will fill 
your Councils with ſuch men as will manage the public affairs on the 
principle eſtabliſhed at the glorious Revolution. 

Guildhall, Feb. 2, 1789. 

Signed by 283 of the Burgeſſes, &c. 


Uato his Royal Highneſs the Px1nce of Wares, 


The humble Addreſs of the Magiſtrates and Town Council of the 
Burgh of Burnt-Iſland. 


WE, the Magiſtrates and Council of the burgh of Burnt.-Iſland, 
leave to approach your Royal Highneſs, in the yu afflicting ſituation 


of theſe kingdoms, over which your Royal Highneſs was born to go- 
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vern, and to mingle with our fellow-citizens our heart-felt lamentations 
for the dreadful calamity with which your Royal Father is afflicted. 
We truſt, that it will pleaſe Almighty God ſoon to reftore our gracious 
Sovereign to his wonted health, that he may reſume and occupy the func- 
tions of his high and exalted ſtation. | 
Under the preſſure of this national calamity, we feel ourſelves ani- 
mated and ſupported in the fulleſt conviction of your Royal Highneſs 
poſſeſſing, in an eminent degree, thoſe princely virtues, thoſe matured 
and well-calculated talents, which render you able to preſerve, to the 
ſubjects of theſe kingdoms, the invaluable bleſſings which they hare ' 
enjoyed under the mild and conſtitutional government of your illuſ- 
trious Houſe. Anxious in our wiſhes, and ardent in our prayers, for 
that happy period which may reſtore the health of our Sovereign, we 
confide in the wiſdom of your Royal Highneſs, to place, during the conti- 
nuance of the King's illneſs, in the high and important offices of the State, 
men, in whom, from well-tried experience, your Royal Highneſs can repoſe 
truſt ; Miniſters devoted by principle to the ſacred Confliturion of their 
country, and attached by the pureſt motives of regard and affection to 
your Royal Perſon and Dignity. Whilſt, with due humility, we lay 
at your feet, ſentiments of the deepeſt ſorrow and concern for the dif- 
treſs of the Royal Family, permit us to aſſure your Royal Highneſs of 
our firm and unalterable attachment to your perſon, and the free go- 
vernment of the realm, under your auſpicious conduct; and that we 
ſhall be ready, with our lives and fortunes, to maintain the eſtabliſh- 
ment in church and ſtate, as recognized at the glorious zra of the Re- 
— and ſupported and ſtrengthened in the illuſtrious Houſe of 
anover. L 


Unto his Royal Highneſs the PRIX CE of Warts. 


The humble Addreſs of the Heritors and Burgeſſes of the Burgh of 
Burnt-Ifland. | 


WE, the Heritors and Burgeſſes of the Burgh of Burnt-Ifland, while 
we lament the melancholy ſituation, in which it has pleaſed Almighty 
God to place our moſt gracious and beloved Sovereign, yet truſt, 
that Divine Providence will ſoon reſtore him to an afflicted people, 
over whom he hath, for many years, governed with a moſt paternal 
affection. 

During this unfortunate calamity, it affords us no ſmall conſolation, 
that we have your Royal Highneſs, the Heir Apparent, to the Crown 
of theſe Kingdoms, poſſeſſed, in a ſuperior degree, of every amiable 
and neceſſary quality, to fill the office of Regent, during his Majeſty's 
illneſs, to look to for the protection of our civil and religious liberties; 
and we cannot doubt but you will take into your councils, men, whoſe 
principles will enſure their conducting the government of the country, 
agreeable to the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed at the glorious 
Revolution. 

Signed by a great number. 


To 


„ 
To his Royal Highneſs the PxI x of Warts, 


The humble Addreſs of the Heritors and Burgeſſes of the Burgh of 
Kinghorn. | 


WE, the Heritors and Burgeſſes of the Burgh of Kinghorn, beg 
lese to approach your Royal Highneſs, and to ſympathize with you, 
and the other branches of your illuſtrious family, upon the „ 
{ate of his Majeſty's health, which has rendered the elevation of your 
Highneſs to your preſent ſituation neceſſary. 

At the ſame time we congratulate ourſelves, and the nation in ge- 
neral, that upon ſo unhappy a criſis we have an Heir Apparent to the 
Throne, who is every way qualified to fill it with honour to himſelf, 
and for the happineſs and proſperity of theſe kingdoms, while it ſhall 

leaſe God to continue his afflifting hand upon our beloved Sovereign. 

The unequivocal demonſtrations which your Royal Highneſs has al- 
ready given of your firm attachment to the principles of the glorious 
Revolution, affords us the mot ſatisfactory proof that you not only un- 
deritand our happy Conſtitution, but will, to the beſt of your power, 
with the aid of ſuch perſons as you ſhall call to the adminiftration of 
public affairs, and the firm ſupport of a loyal and affeRionate people, 
maintain it pure and uncorrupted, during the 1 of your preſent 
high truit, and that you will not forſake thoſe principles, nor forget 
that conduct, when it ſhall pleaſe the Almighty to place an unfettered 
diadem upon your brow. 

Signed by a great number. 


To theſe may be added a ſimilar Addreſs from the county of Hants, 


As the city of Weſtminſter, in point of opulence, is next to the city 
of London, it claims a particular attention, eſpecially as the ſentiments 
7 the public Meeting are in direct oppoſition to thoſe of the city of 

ondon. 0 


WESTMINSTER MEETING, 


Crown and Ax cHOR TAVERN. 


Saturday, February 14, 1789. 
A NUMEROUS and reſpectable Meeting of the Electors of Weſt= 
minſter, was held this day, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the 


Strand. 
HARRY HOUSE, Eſq. in the Chair. 


When a Petition to the Right Hon. the Houſe of Peers, was ſubmit- 
ted to the conſideration of the Meeting, expreſſive of the moſt ſtrong, 
direct, and unqualified diſapprobation of a Bill now pending in Parlia- 
ment, entitled, A Bill to provide for the care of his Majeſty's Royal 
Perſon, and for the adminiſtration of his Royal Authority, during the 

continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs.” 
The queſtion was put from the Chair, that the ſaid Petition be pre- 
ſented to the Right Hon. the _— of Lords, which was carried in 
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requeſted to preſent the ſame, 


0 
an aſſembly compoſed of near two thouſand Electors, without one diſ. 


ſentient voice. 
The following Reſolutions were afterwards moved, and were all car. 


| ried unanimoully . 


. ResoLveD, That the Thanks of this Meeting be given to our wor. 
thy Repreſentatives, the Right Hon. Loxb Joun Townsazno, and 
the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, for their able and zealous ſupport in Par. 
liament, of the true principles of the Conſtitution. | 

RESsCOLVED, That the Chairman of this Meeting do tranſmit a copy 
of the above Reſolutions to the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, now at Bath, 


for the re- eſtabliſnment of his health, expreſſing, at the ſame time, their 


fincere concern for the occaſion of his abſence, their anxious wiſhes for 
his ſpeedy recovery; and the high ſenſe they entertain of the diſtin- 


uiſhed talents and unſhaken integrity with which he has, in every in- 
Kanes of his public conduct, uniformly and ſtedfaſtly maintained the 


real intereſt of the nation. 


ResoLVED, That the Thanks of this Meeting be given to the truly 
patriotic Minorities in both Houſes of Parliament, who reſiſted the 
daring and unprecedented attack made upon the, moſt ſacred principles 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution, by a Bill now pending in Parliament, en: 
titled, “ A Bill to provide for the care of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, 


and for the adminiſtration of the Royal Authority, during the conti. 


nuance of his illneſs. 

ResoLveD, That it is the unanimous wiſh of this Meeting, that his 
Grace the Do xx of Bzprorp ſhould preſent the Petition adopted at 
this Meeting to the Right Hon, the Houſe of Lords; and that he be 


HARRY HOUSE, Chairman, 


The Chairman having left the Chair, it was unanimouſly 


RESOLVED, 

That the Thanks of this Meeting be given to HARRY Hos, Es. 
for his great attention; and for his fair, upright, and candid condud 
at the So Meeting. 

The Petition lies at the following places, which the worthy Electon 
are requeſted to ſign immediately. 

The Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand; the Shakeſpeare Tavern, 
Covent Garden; St. Alban's Tavern, St. Alban's-ſtreet; Mecklenburg! 


- Coffee-houſe, Cockſpur- ſtreet; Oſhorne's Hotel, Adelphi; Hungerford 


Coffee-houſe, Strand ; Coachmaker's Arms, Long Acre ; Black Lion, 
Ruſſel-ſtreet, Drury-lane ; Queen of Bohemia's Head, Wych-ſtreet; 


Ship, Palace-yard; King's Arms Tavern, Compton-ſtreet, Soho; 


Braun's Head Tavern, Bond- ſtreet; and Mr. Debrett's, Piccadilly, 


—— —— ¶ — — 


The following is the LETTER ſent by Mr. PIT T to the Prince 


of WALES on the ſubject of the RæsTRICTIOxS on the REGENT, 
and which is adverted to in the preceding debates, 


o 


Wh 
To his ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of WALES. 
SIR, 


THE proceedings in Parliament being now brought to a point, which 


will render it neceſſary to propoſe to the Houſe of Commons the parti- 
cular meaſures to be taken for ſupplying the defect of the perſonal 


exerciſe of the Royal Authority, during the preſent interval; and your 


Royal Highneſs having, ſome time ſince, ſigniſied your pleaſure, that 
any communication on this ſubje& ſhould be in writing, I take the li- 
berty of reſpectfully entreating your Royal Highneſs's permiſſion to 
ſubmit to your conſideration the outlines of the plan which his Majeſty's 
confidential ſervants humbly conceive, (according to the beſt judgment 
which they are able to form) to be proper to be propoſed in the preſent 
circumſtances. | 

It 1s their humble opinion, that your Royal Highneſs ſhould be em- 


wed to exerciſe the Royal Authority in the name and on the behalf 


of his Majeſty, during his Majeſty's illneſs, and to 4 all acts which 
might legally be done by his Majeſty ; with proviſions, nevertheleſs, 
that the care of his Majety's Roya/ Perſon, and the management of his 


Majeſty's Houſehold, and the directiin aud appointment of the Officers and 


Servants therein, ſhould be in the Qucen, under ſuch regulations as may 
be thought neceſſary. That the power to be coils by your Royal 
Highneſs ſhould not extend to the granting the real or perſonal property 
of the King, (except as far as relates to the rencasal of caſes) to the 
granting any office in reverſion, or to the granting, tor any other term 
than during his . pleaſure, any ng or any office whatever, 
except ſuch as muſt by law be granted for life, or during good behaviour, 
nor to the granting any rank or dignity of the Peerage of this realm, to 
any perſon, except his Majeity's iſſue who ſhall have attained the age of 
twenty-one years. Theſe are the principal points which have occurred 
to his Majeſty's Miniſters. | 

I beg leave to add, that their ideas are formed on the ſuppoſition that 
his Majeſty's illneſs is only temporary, and may be of no long duration. 
It may be difficult to fix before hand, the preciſe period for which theſe 
proviſions ought to laft ; but if unfortunately his Majeſty's recovery 
ſhould be protracted to a more diſtant period than there is reaſon at pre- 
ſent to imagine, it will be open hereafter to the wiſdom of Parlia- 
ment, to re-conſider theſe proviſions, whenever the circumſtances ap- 

pear to call for it. ; | | 
If your Royal Highneſs ſhould be pleaſed to require any farther ex- 


planation on the ſubject, and ſhould condeſcend to ſignify your orders, 


that I ſhould have the honour of attending your Royal Highneſs for 


that purpoſe, or to intimate any other mode in which your Royal High- 


neſs may wiſh to receive ſuch explanation, I ſhall reſpectfully wait your 
Royal Highneſs's commands. | | 

| } I have the honour to be, 
With the utmoſt deference and ſubmiſſion, 


SIR, 
Your Royal Highneſs's 
Moſt dutiful 5 
Doawning-ftreet, And devoted Servant, | 
Tucdgy Night, Dec. 30, 1788. W. PITT. 


The 
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The Anfeurr of bis ROYAL HIGHNESS es at follows: 
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THE Prince of Wales learns from Mr. Pitt, that the proceedings 
in Parliament are now in a train which enables Mr. Pitt, according to 
the intimation in his former letter, to communicate to the Prince, the 
outlines of the plan which his Majeſty's confidential ſervants conceive 
proper to be propoſed in the preſent circumſtances. 3 

Concerning the ſteps already taken by Mr. Pitt, the Prince is ſilent 
nothing done by the two Houſes of Parliament can be a proper ſub- 
2 of his animadverſion; but when previouſly to any diſcuſſion in Par- 
1ament, the outlines of a ſcheme of Government are ſent for his conſi- 
deration, in which it is propoſed that he ſhall be perſonally and prin- 
cipally concerned, and by which the Royal Authority, and the public 
welfare, may be deeply affected, the Prince would be unjuſtiſiable were 
he to with-hold an explicit declaration of his ſentiments. This filence 
might be conſtrued into a previous approbation of a plan, the accompliſh- 
ment of which every motive of duty to his Father and Sovereign, as 
well as of regard for the public intereſt, obliges him to conſider as in- 
jurious to both. In the ſtate of deep diftreſs, in which the Prince, and 
the whole Royal Family were involved, by the heavy calamity which 
has fallen upon the King, and at a moment when Government, deprived 
of its chief” energy and ſupport, ſeemed peculiarly to need the cordial 
and united aid of all deſcriptions of good ſubjects, it was not expected 
by the Prince, that a plan ſhould be offered to his conſideration, by 
which Government was to be rendered difficult, if not impracticable, in 
the hands of any perſon, intended to repreſent the King's Authority ; 
—much leſs the hands of his eldeſt — the Heir Apparent of his 
kingdoms, and the perfon moſt bound to the nffintainance of his Majeſ- 
ty's juſt prerogatives and authority, as well as moſt intereſted in the 
happineſs, the proſperity, and the glory of the people ! | 

The Prince forbears to remark on the ſeveral parts of the ſketch of 

the plan laid before him ; he apprehends it muſt have been formed with 
ſufficient deliberation to preclude the probability of any argument of his 
roducing an alteration of ſentiments in the projectors of it. But he 
ruſts with confidence to the wiſdom and juſtice of Parliament, when 
the whole of the ſubject, and the circumſtances connected with it, ſhall 
come under their deliberation. 
He obſerves therefore, only generally, on the heads communicated by 
Mr. Pitt, and it is with' 2 regret the Prince makes the obſervation, 
that he ſees, in the contents of that paper, a project for producing weak- 
neſs, diſorder, and inſecurity in every branch of the adminiſtration of 
affairs. A project for dividing the Royal Family from each other; for 
ſeparating the Court from the State, and thereby disjoining Govern- 
ment from its natural and accuſtomed ſupport. A ſcheme Tiſconner- 
ing the authority to command ſervice from the power of animating it 
by reward; and for allotting to the Prince all the inſidious duties of 
Government, without the means of ſoftening them to the Public, by any 
one act of grace, favour or benignity. 

The Prince's feelings on contemplating this plan, are alſo rendered 
ſill more painful to him, by obſerving that it is not founded on any 
general principle, but is calculated to infuſe jealouſies and _ 
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{wholly groundleſs he truſts) in that quarter, whoſe confidence it will 
erer be the firſt pride of his life to merit and obtain. With regard to 
the motive and object of the Limitations and Reſtrictions propoſed, the 
prince can have but little to obſerve. No light or information is af- 
forded him by his Majeſty's Miniſters on theſe points. They have 
informed him what the powers are, which they mean to ue him, not 
avhy they are with-held, ; | EY, 

« The Prince however holding, as he does, that it is an undoubted 
and fundamental principle of the Conſtitution, that the powers and 
prerogatives of the Crown are veſted there, as a truſt for the benefit of 
the people, and that they are ſacred only as they are neceſſary to the 
pteſervation of that power and balance oſ the Conſtitution, which ex- 
perience has proved to be the true ſecurity of the liberty of the ſubject, 
muſt be allowed to obſerve, that the plea of public utility ought to 
be ſtrong, manifeſt, and urgent, which calls for the extinction or ſuſ- 
penſion of any one of thoſe eſſential rights in the Supreme Power of its 
Repreſentative ; or which can juſtify the Prince in conſenting, that in 
his perſon, an experiment ſhall be made to aſcertain with how ſmall a 
portion of the kingly power, the Executive Government of this country 
may be carried on. : 2 | 

The Prince has only to add, that if ſecurity for his Majeſty's re- 

ſſeſſing his rightful government, whenever it ſhall pleaſe Providence, 
in bounty to this country, to remove the calamity with which he is 
afflicted, be any part of the object of this plan; the Prince has only to 
be convinced, that any meaſure is neceſſary, or even conducive to that 
end, to be the firſt to urge it as the preliminary and permanent conſider- 
ation of any ſettlement in which he could conſent to ſhare. | 

If attention to what is preſumed muſt be his Majeſty's feelings and 
wiſhes on the happy day of his recovery be the object, the Prince 
expreſſes his firm conviction, that no event would be more repugnant to; 
the feelings of his Royal Father, than the knowledge that the govern- 
ment of his Son and Repreſentative had exhibited the ſovereign power 
of the realm in a ſtate of degradation, of curtailed authority, and di- 
miniſhed energy a ſtate hurtful in practice to the proſperity and good 
government of his people, and injurious in its precedent to the ſociety of 
the Monarch, and rights of his family. | 

Upon that part of the plan which regards the King's real and per- 
ſonal property, the Prince teels himſelf compelled to remark, that it 
was not neceſſary for Mr. Pitt, nor yet proper to ſuggeſt to the Prince 
the reſtraint he propoſes againſt the Prince's granting away the King's 
real or perſonal property. | 9 

The Prince does not concieve, that, during the King's life, he is 
by law, entitled to make any ſuch grant; and he is ſure that he has 
never ſhewn the ſmalleſt inclination to poſſeſs any ſuch power. But it 
remains with Mr. Pitt to confider the eventual intereſts of the Royal. 
Family, and to provide a proper and natural ſecurity againſt the miſ- 
management of them in others. 

** The Prince has diſcharged an indiſpenfible duty in thus giving his 
free opinion on the plan ſubmitted to his confideration. ; 

** This conviction of the evils which may ariſe to the King's inter- 
eſts, to the peace and happineſs of the Royal Family, and to the ſafety 
and welfare of the nation, from the Government of the country re- 
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ee in its preſent maimed and debilitated ſtate, outweighs, 
m the Prince's mind, every other confideration, and will determine 
him to undertake the painful truſt impoſed upon him by the preſent 
melancholy neceſſity, which, of all the King's ſubjeRs, he deplores the 
moſt) in full confidence, that the affection and loyalty to the King, 
the experienced attachment to the Houſe of Brunſwick, and the gene- 
roſity which has always diſtinguiſhed this nation, will carry him through 
the many difficulties, inſeparable from this moſt critical ſituation, 
with comfort to himſelf, with honour to the King, and with advantage 
to the public*” | | | 


— 


The ſecond examination of the Phyſicians having occaſioned much 
debate in the Houſe of Commons, in which particular circum- 
ſtances in the examination are alluded to; the following is extracted 
from it. The whole is of too great length to be admiſſible in this 
work, and it has already been publiſhed, 'The moſt intereſting parts 


are, therefore, extracted from the official copy, printed by order of 
the Houſe. | 


ff re r 5 


From the REPORT of the COMMIT TEE, appointed to 
re- examine his MajesTy's Phyſicians, 


The Rev. Dr. FRANCIS WILLIS called in and examined. 
W HET H E R in your opinion, the ſtate of his Majeſty's health does, 


or does not, continue to be ſuch as to render his Majeſty in- 
capable either of coming to Parliament, or of attending to public 
buſineſs ? | 

Certainly not capable. | | | 

Whether you can now inform the Committee, or can by to-morrow 
enable yourſelf to inform them, when, and how often, coercion has 
been uſed ſince your laſt examination? | : 

I believe I could not; I will endeavour to do it, but I have no idea 
that I can. 

When did you laſt uſe means of coercion to your patient? 

Either Saturday or Sunday, I do not recollect which. 

Whether there has been any direct, or indirect attempt made by any 
of the Phyſicians, at any time, to controul or influence you with reſpect 
to the account to be given of his Majeſty's fituation ? 

I have once or twice refuſed to fign the certificate, thinking that his 
Majeſty was better than the certificate implied, 

Do you mean that you did not fign ? 

I perſiſted in the refuſal till it was altered, and then I did ſign it; but 
latterly T have ſcarcely read it over, and did not mind whether it was 
exactly agreeable to my opinion, or not, rather than have any words. 

Did you, in the inſtances to which you refer, differ in opinion from 
all the other Phyſicians waar þ 

The two Phyſicians preſentT differed from; there are but two attend- 


ing in the morning to ſign it, except my ſon, 
ing in © mort g to iign ept my What 
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What means did you uſe to perſuade the Phyſicians to alter the ac- 


count, and adopt your opinion? , 

That if J had a patient at home that had paſſed ſo many hours in 

ſuch a ſtate; I ſhould conclude that patient was better. | "Ms 
Did Dr. Willis uſe any other means than arguments of that kind; did 
he hold out any idea of pleaſing, or diſpleaſing, conſiderable perſons? 

No, none at all, h 

Are you ſure, that on Friday laſt, the 2d of January, you did not uſe 
ſuch arguments? | | 

I will not be ſure that I might not ſay the alteration that was ſent 
down by a certain perſonage, was not worth while diſputing ; and, at 
the ſame time, that I thought it nearer the truth ; for Dr. re did 
hold out, that he ſhould think no perſon better, till they were perfectly 
well, under ſuch an indiſpoſition. I aſked the Doctor, if a perſon, fo 
indiſpoſed, ſhould not ſay one ſenſible word in twenty-four hours, and 
the next twenty-four hours ſay but one word, that he would not ſay, if 
he was not indiſpoſed, whether he would not think him better; and he 
told me—No. | | 

When you anſwered the laft queſtion but one, had you in your me- 
mory the circumſtances you have mentioned ? 

I had not; I do not know that I certainly did ſay it? but I thought 
it, and very likely might ſay it. | 

Whether thoſe alterations, ſent down by a certain perfonage, were, 
or were not, ſuggeſted by you ? | 

They certainly were not; they were brought down by two Iadies.— 
The paper, as ſent up, was concerted among the Phyſicians then preſent; 
was carried up, I believe, by General Gordon, and was returned by the 
two ladies, I believe. pf 

Do you recollect whether the alterations were made on the ſame pa- 
per on which the account was drawn up by the Doctors, or on different 
paper ſent down ? 

As well as I remember, it was not altered at all—but propoſed by the 
ladies to be altered. I believe the alterations were not adopted am 
not ſure, but I think not.—I believe the account went to St. James's in 
the ſame form.—I really do not charge my memory with it; it was not 
worth while for me to remember. | 

Whether Dr. Willis does not conceive the account ſent to St. James's 
to purport to contain the true and exact opinion of the Phyſicians who 
ſign it, upon the ſtate of his Majeſty's health ? 

Yes; as well as three can agree in opinion. 

Do you mean to ſay, that you ſigned your name to any ſtatement gf 
the King's ſituation, to which you do not agree ? 

If it was not ſo favourable as I thought, I ſigned it, rather than have 
any diſpute. 

Then, in point of fact, have you ſigned accounts of the King's 
health, which, in your own mind and conſcience, you did not believe to 
be correct? | 

I believe no three Phyſicians ever writ a preſcription for a patient that 
was exactly conformable to each of their wiſhes. 

Whether you conſider the account ſent to St. James's as a preſcrip- 
tion, or as a ſtatement of facts? 

As a ſtatement of facts, as near as we could agree, 


Are 
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Are the Committee to underſtand that the public have been, in any 
meaſure, deceived by thoſe accounts ſent to St. James's, as far as the au- 
thority of Dr. Willis's name was concerned? 

I have done my utmoſt to prevent their being deceived; 

What do you mean by having done your utmoſt? _ 
_  F argued with the Phyſicians as much as J could for other words to be 
put in, but in vain. | : 

Do you recolle& whether the alteration, which you tated to Dr, 
Warren not to be worth diſputing, was a material one? | 
Mt... I had thought it worth diſputing, i ſhould have thought it a mate- 

one. | | | 

Do you remember what the alteration was ? 
I cannot anſwer that, but it may be known. 

Whether you have, at any time, made any complaint or prateſt to an 
perſon in authority about the King, or to any of his Majeſty's Minit. 
ters, npon the ſubject of the accounts ſent to St. James's, or given them 
information that ſuch accounts were not to be depended upon as correct, 
as far as yqur name was concerned ? | 
Ido not remember any thing at all about it. 


Deer RICHARD WARREN called in, and examined. 
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Whether, in his opinion the ſlate of his Majeſty's health does, or does 
not, continue to be ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable either of 
coming to Parhament, or of attending to public buſineſs ? 
Incapable. . | 
Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Dr. Warren ſees any preſent ſigns 
of convaleſcence ? ; | 

No. | 

What circumſtances in your judgment, would conſtitute a ceſſation of 
his Majeſty's complaint, as contra diſtinguiſhed from a cure? 

My rule of judging whether a 2 in this ſituation is recover- 
ing, is as follows =1f the patient recovers his reaſon, or becomes him- 
felf again, only for an hour, I pronounce that the complaint has ceaſed, 
and that he is mending ; if the next day, or any ſhort time afterwards, 
the interval becomes two hours, I pronounce him better; if the in- 
terval becomes longer and longer, I pronounce him advancing in his 
cure. 

What circumſtances, in Dr. Warren's judgment, form a cure? 
The patient remaining perfectly himſelf without any return of his for- 
mer complaint. 

Whether, if nine perſons out of ten, placed under the care of a per- 
ſon who had made this branch of medicine his particular ſtudy, had re- 
covered, if they were placed under his care within three months after 
they had begun to be aflited with the diſorder, Doctor Warren 

would not deem ſuch perſons either very ſkilful or very ſucceſsful. 
If he was a ſenſible man I ſhould deem him {kilful ; if he was not, I 
ſhould deem him ſucceſsful, 
Whether Dr. Warren has not underſtood from Dr. Willis, that he was 
more confirmed latelv, in his hopes of his Majeſty's recovery, than he 
was atthetime of his former examination before the Committee ? 5 

r. 


_—— » 


E 
Dr. Willis ſpoke very ſanguinely of a ſpeedy cure, ſoon after the 
time of his former examination; he has held the ſame language ever 
fince, but ſpoke in ſtronger terms of amendment being actually ob- 
tained laſt week, than at any other time. TS 
Has Dr. Warren known any inſtance of any Phyſician, or other per- 
ſon attending on his Majeſty, ſending any written account of his Ma- 


jelty's ſituation, ſtating his Majctty, to have been in a calm and mending 


ſtate, at a time when he (Dr. Warren) had reaſon to know that his Ma- 
jeſty's ſituation and ſtate were the reverſe ? 


Dr. Willis has written letters to the Prince of Wales, expreſſing his 


Majeſty to be much better than I apprehended his Majeſty to be at that 


time, declaring progren in cure that I could not diſcover. 


Has Dr. Warren had any diſcourſe, or difference of opinion, with 
Dr. Willis, reſpecting any other letter, of the ſame deſcription, to any 
other perſon ? 

I was informed that Dr. Willis wrote ſuch a letter, at twelve o'clock 


Dr. Willis on the ſubject of this letter the next morning, and told. him 
that he did wrong to write ſuch an account, when it was not true: L 
afterwards enquired, and could not find that the Door had written 
ſuch a letter, and told him that I had done him an injury in charging 
him with it, as I could not prove it. | | 

Does Dr. Warren recolle& to whom that letter was ſuppoſed to be 
written? OE 

The report was, that it was written to Mr. Pitt, | 

Does Dr. Warren recollect from whom he received that information? 

There was a report current, throughout the town, that Mr. Pitt had 
read ſuch a letter at White's, at five o'clock in the morning. 

Does Dr. Warren recolle& what was ſtated to be the ſubſtance of that 
ſuppoſed letter ? 

In general terms, that his Majeſty was greatly better, and was likely 
to be ſpeedily well. 

Does Dr. Warren recollect, in what terms he ſtated to Dr. Willis his 
diſapprobation of his writing ſuch a letter, or the ſubſtance of them? 

That, as his Majeſty was remarkably bad, and under coercion that 


night, he could conſider it only as a political letter, which he thought 


wrong from a phyſician, | 

When did Dr. Warren tell Dr. Willis that he had done him an injury, 
in charging him with having written ſuch a letter? 

To the beſt of my recollection, it was the next time of my going to 
Kew after I had charged him with writing it, which, if ſo, muſt have 
been the ſecond day after the charge. 

Had Dr. Warren then had an opportunity of ſeeing the original let- 
ters written to Mr, Pitt, on the day of the debate to which he alluded, 
and on the following day ? 

1 had ſeen a letter, written, as I thought, by Dr. Willis's ſon, 
dated at half an hour after fixe in the afternoon of the day of the de- 
bate—I do not know whether I ſaw a letter written the day after or 
not—I believe I might have done ſo if I pleaſed. | 

Whether the letter which Dr, Warren did ſee, did contain a juſt 
deſcription of his Majeſty's fituation, according to Dr. Warren's opi- 


nion ? 
When 


at night, the day of the debate in the Houſe of Commons; I ſpoke to 
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When I came to Kew the morning following, I was informed by 
Dr. Willis that his Majeſty had had a violent paroxyſm that night, 
which came on at ſeven o'clock in the evening preceding ; but how his 
Majeſty exactly was at half an hour after five, I do not know. 

Whether the letter, dated at half an hour after five, gave a favour- 
able account of his Majeſty ? 

To the beſt of my recollection, it contained a favourable account. 

Whether Dr. Warren had any information given him of the time 
when this letter was received ? 

I do not remember that I had. | 

Did Dr. Warren underſtand, from any of the other attendants on his 
Majeſty, that his Majeſty had been, in any part of that day, in a par- 
ticular amended Rate ? | | 


No. | 
Did Dr, Willis make any reply, when Dr. Warren told him he had 


done wrong to write ſuch a letter, when 1t was not. true ? 

Dr. Willis, by his behaviour, appeared to me at that time to own it, 

Whether there has been any direct or indirect attempt made by any 
of the phyſicians, at any time, to controul or influence you with re- 
ſpe& to the account to be given of his Majeſty's ſituation ? 

Dr. Willis, on Friday laſt, made a very, unwartantable uſe of the 
name of a great perſon; I call it unwarrantable, becauſe I cannot be- 
heve that he could have authority to uſe it to influence me, while the 
Report to be ſent to St. James's was compoſing; 

Will Dr, Warren relate the circumſtances of that tranſaction ? 

The Report propoſed to be ſent was written thus :—* His Majeſty 
« paſſed yeſterday quietly, has had a very good night, and is calm 
«* this morning.” Dr. Willis defired that ſome expreſſion might be 
made uſe of, indicating that his Majeſty was advanced, fince the day 
before, in his cure; I objected to this, becauſe I had ample reaſon, 
from my converſation with his Majeſty, and from the information 
which I had received from Mr. Charles Hawkins, to think the con- 
trary true; Dr. Willis then ſaid, “a certain great perſon will not 
* ſuffer it to go ſo, and it will fall upon you.” 

Are you ſure you are correct in theſe words? 

I believe I am : I took the words down as ſoon as I came home. 
Dr. Reynolds was prefent when the words were ſpoken. I made no 
obſervation to Dr. Willis on thoſe words ; but, Re #6 talking with ham 
a little more on the ſubje& of his Majeſty, compoſed, together with 
Dr. Reynolds, the following Report ;—** His Majeſty paſſed yeſter- 
*« day much in the ſame manner as he did the day before; has had 
« a very good night; and is this morning as he was yeſterday.” Dr. 
Reynolds, Dr. Willis, and Warren, ſigned this Report; it was ſent 
up ſtairs, and was returned, with an order to change the words, “ as 
he was yeſterday,” into “ continues to mend.“ Dr. Warren deſired 
the honour of an audience; and, upon ftating his reaſons why no 
amendment had taken place, the words “ continues to mend,“ were 
given up, and the ſentence, “ is this morning in a comfortable way,“ 
was ſubſtituted in their place. | 

When Dr. Willis uſed theſe expreſſions, © a certain Great Perſon 
* will not ſuffer it to go ſo, and it will fall upon you;“ whether Dr. 


Warren underſtocd thoſe words to convey to him, that a perſeverance, 


- in 
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zu his opinion, would draw upon him the diſpleaſure of the Great 
Perſon alluded to ? | 

] was clear that Dr. Willis meant I ſhould think ſo. 

Whether the fear of the diſpleaſure of that Great Perſon would, or 
would not, be a powerful motive of action with Dr. Warren, in any 
caſe where his dae and honour did not prevent him paying at- 
tention to ſuch a motive? | 

It moſt certainly would, 

Were the words Dr. Warren ftated to have been given up, given up 
immediately after his ſtating his objections? 

After 1 had ſtated my objections, and ſupported them with ſeveral 
arguments, the words were given up; and upon my ſaying, that 
though his Majeſty was not mended ſince yeſterday, yet that he was 
« in a comfortable way this morning, which I hoped tended to a 
cure, the word ** comfortable” was immediately adopted. 

Whether, upon Dr. Warren's ſtating, that he objeRed to thoſe'words, 
they were immediately given up? or, Whether there was any inclina- 
tion ſhewn to induce Dr, Warren to ſign the altered Report, after he 
had ſtated that he objected to the alteration ? 

There was no inclination ſhewn to give up the words, till the word 
© comfortable?” had been uſed, 

Is the Committee to underſtand then, that during that period in 
which it was underſtood that Dr. Warren objected, but the arguments 
upon which he objected were not underſtood, an inclination was ſtill 
ſhewn to induce him to ſign the altered Report? 

The Great Perſon ſeemed to be ſo ſtrongly perſuaded, that there was 
a real amendment that morning, that it was neceſſary to produce ſeveral 
arguments to convince that Perſon of the contrary ; until that convic- 
tion was obtained, there appeared an expectation, that I ſhould adopt 
the words“ continues to mend.“ | 

Whether Dr. Warren did, or did not, peremptorily refuſe to fign 
the altered Report? | 

No ;—that Great Perſon adopted the word“ comfortable,” and I 
immediately retired to put it into the Report. 

Whether, ſubſequently to this audience, any thing paſſed relative to 
this tranſaction? | 

Yes; — Lady Harcourt, and Lady Charlotte Finch, followed me 
down ſtairs, and enquired of me, who the perſon was from whom I 
had my information relative to his Majeſty's health that morning? I 
anſwered, from Mr. Charles Hawkins, When Mr. Charles Hawkins 
appeared, he was aſked by the two ladies what he had ſaid to me that 
morning reſpecting his Majeſty's health? He gave them an account, 
and they retired, The next time that I went down to Kew, 1 was 
treated with marks of attention and reſpect that I had not received for 
ſome time before. 


Sir LUCAS PEPYS again called in, and examined. 


Whether Sir Lucas Pepys does not hold himſelf reſponſible in his 
character to the public, for the truth of the Report ſent to St. James's, 
to which he ſigns his name ? 

9 Certainiy 
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Certainly not for the whole truth; as we conſidered it as unneceſſary 
to wound the feelings of her Majeſty and the reſt of the family, by 
ſaying more than was abſolutely neceſſary, 

| Whether, if there has been any error or imperfection in the accounts 
ſent to St. James's, Sir Lucas Pepys conceives it to have conſiſted in re- 
preſenting bis Majeſty's ſtate to be worſe than it is? | 

Directly the contrary.,—T have always endeavoured to reprefent his 
Majeſty's ſituation in the moſt favourable light. 

Whether Sir Lucas Pepys conſiders it to be his duty to take care, as 
far as depends on him, that the Report ſent to St. James's ſhall convey 
ſuch an account as may not tend to miſlead the public reſpecting the 
ſtate of his Majeſty's health ? I 

Till after the examination before the Privy Council, every account 
was purpoſely framed to give the public no fort of information of his 
Majeſty's ſituation. Since that period, we have endeavoured, as much 
as poſſible, to repreſent his Majeſty's fituation as favourable as poſſible, 


conſiſtent with truth, though without mentioning particular circum- 


ſtances. : 

Whether, under any explanation of the words“ continues to mend,” 
Sir Lucas Pepys would think himſelf warranted to ſign a Report con- 
taining thoſe words, if he was not convinced, either by his own obſerra- 
tion, or the information of others, that there had been previous ſigns 
of amendment as leading to a convaleicence ? 

Nothing could induce me to fign the words, continues to mend,” un- 
leſs I had, from my on obſervations, diſcovered evident ſigns of gradual 
approaches to eonvaleſcence, under any explanation whatſoever, 

Whether you know when the order mentioned by you yeſterday, that 
no Es mould be admitted without the leave of Dr. Willis, was firſt 
made * f | : 

I cannot juſtly ſay whether it was five, fix, or ſeven days ago, but 
ſomewhere thereabouts. As far as I can recolle&, it muſt have = on 
Friday laſt—I never ſaw it till I was down the time before laſt—it was 
when I came down at four o'clock on Friday, | | 

Do you recollect the terms of the order? 

Ihe purport of it 1s, that it is ordered that no perſon ſhall go into his 
Majeſty's apartment without the leave of one of the Dr. Willis's. 

Whether to your knowledge, any improper perſons, either by means 
of the Phyſicians, or of others, had obtained admiſſion into his Ma- 
jeſty's apartment, to make the iſſuing ſuch an order neceſſary ; 

I know of no perſon having been admitted into his Majeſty's apart- 
ment, except thoſe who are in uſual attendance upon him, unleſs Dr. 
Willis s ſon, the Clergyman, may be conſidered as ſuch ? 

Is that ſon a Phyſician ? | 

No. | | 

Whether you have not obſerved that patients under this malady may 
enjoy a ſtate of conſiderable bodily health, the free uſe of all their bo- 


dily organs, and of all the bodily functions, and yet {till labour under 
a mental diſtemper ? | | 


Undoubtedly. | 

Whether in this malady there may not be a temporary and partial uſe 
of underitanding, when at the ſame time the general mental faculties 
continue much deranged ? 


Certainly, 
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Certainly, : 
Whether you have not obſerved, that the favourable circumſtances 


- which occur in one day, have frequently been overturned the next? 


Continually, | 
Sir GEORGE BAKER caſed in, and examined. 


Whether in his opinion, the ſtate of his Majeſty's health does, or 
does not, continue to be ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable, either 
of coming to Parliament, or of attending to public buſineſs? _ 

Foxes, by | 

Can you inform the Committee, whether a majority of perſons, who 
have been afflicted with this malady at his Majeſty's time of life, have 


recovered ? 


I can only anſwer that by conjecture; I believe not. 
Whether the medical attendants are perſons who could give the moſt 
correct information to this Committee, of the fact how his Majefty 
paſſed the night ? | 

Certainly, if the medical attendant did not fit up, he could not. 

Whether you do not think that thoſe four medical attendants on his 
Majeſty are capable of giving information, reſpecting his Majeſty's 
ſituation, worthy the attention of this Committee, in addition to the 
information they receive from his Majeſty's Phyſicians ? 

The four medical attendants are very ſenſible men; each of them 
ſtays in the Houſe 24 hours in his turn; and I think each of them ca- 
pable of giving this Committee ſatisfaction with reſpect to any queſtions 
they may aſk. 

Vhether they do not examine into the ſtate and manner in which his 
Majeſty paſſed the night, previous to the arrival of the Phyſicians? _ 

They uſed to do fo till lateiy. 

How long have they ceaſed to do ſo, and upon what account ? 

I think it was laſt Saturday morning, that I ſaw a paper ſtuck up over 


the chimney of the pages room, with an order to this effect; “No one, 


but the pages, is allowed to go to his Majeſty, except introduced by 
one of the two Dr. Willis's“. a 

Does Sir George Baker know of any inſtances of improper perſons 
baring heen introduced to his Majeſty's apartment, either by the Phy- 
_ or others, to cauſe the iſſuing of that order ? | 

0, 
By whoſe authority was that order iſſued ? | 

: aſked Dr. Willis; he ſaid that he wrote it, without any further 
anſwer, 

Did Sir George Baker converſe with any of the medical attendants 
reſpecting that order, or underſtand from them that they were excluded 
Dy it from entering, as they were uſed to do, his Majeſty's apartment, 
unleſs with the permiſſion of Dr. Willis or his ſon ? 

It was generally underſtood by the Phyſicians that the order was in- 
tended to exclude them and the medical attendants, unleſs introduced 
by Dr. Willis or his ſon. 

If there has been any error or imperfection in the account ſent to St. 
James's, does Sir George Baker conceive it to have conſiſted in repre- 
lenting his Majeſty's fituation worſe than it is? 
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If there has been any error or imperfection, it has been in repreſent. 
ing his Majeſty's ſtate better than it is. | 
hether the Phyſicians, or ſome of them, fince this order was made; 
have daily ſeen his Majeſty ? 

Always, with Dr. Willis. 

Whether, previous to the iſſuing of that order, and ſince Dr. Willis 
has been attending his Majeſty, Sir George Baker has not had frequent 
opportunities of ſeeing and converſing with his Majeſty, not in the pre. 
ſence of Dr. Willis or his ſon. | 

When his Majeſty firſt came from Windſor to Kew, I conceived that 
I was at liberty to viſit his Majeſty at any time; but afterwards I found 
it was diſagreeable to Dr. Willis that 1 ſhould go in without him, and 
therefore I have of late very ſeldom, if ever, viſited his Majeſty but in 
company with Dr. Willis. | 
Does Sir George Baker conceive, that Dr. Warren, or himſelf, or 
any other Phyſician attending his Majeſty, would now be deprived of 
the ſame means of information, reſpecting the ſtate of his Majeſty in 
their abſence, upon which Dr. Warren thea formed, in part, his judg- 
ment, unleſs with the permiſſion or conſent of Dr. Willis or his ſon ? 

If that order, ſet up by Dr. Willis, takes place, it will not be in 
the power of any of thoſe medical gentlemen to give us any infor- 
mation. | 

How long have you been employed as Phyſician to his Majeſty ? 

F my ſince the death of Sir Richard Jebb—about a year and a half, 
think. | 

Has Sir George Baker attended his Majeſty only, or has he been em- 
ployed in attending the Royal Family? ä 
Both his Majeſty and all the Royal Family; I mean the family at 
Windſor, and at Kew. | 

Is Sir George Baker now employed to attend on the Royal Family? 

Only the King—not the Royal Family. . 


Doctor HENRY REVELL REYNOLDS called in, and examined, 


Whether, in his opinion, the ſlate of his Majeſty's health does, or 
does not, continue to be ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable either 
of coming to Parliament, or of attending to.public buſineſs ? 

It does render him incapable, unqueſtionably. 

Would Dr. Reynolds think a perſon, who his made this branch of 
medicine his particular ſtudy for twenty-eight years, and under whoſe 
care nine out of ten of the perſons who. have been put under that care 
within three months after they had begun to be afflicted with that diſ- 
order had recovered, a perſon ſkilful in ſuch caſes ? 

Yes, if I could believe the fact. 

Whether, to induce Dr. Reynolds to believe ſuch a fact, he would 
not require ſome further evidence than the aſſertion of the perſon who 
ſtated himſelf to have been ſo ſucceſsful ? 

I certainly ſhould require further evidence than the aſſertion of any 
man, to induce me to believe ſuch a fact. 

Whether, in the caſe before us, a ſtate of quiet has not often ſue- 


ceeded a ſtate of irrifation, and a ſtate of irritation a ſtate of 3 
| . 
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| tended, that ſeveral 


Be | 
and what was the difference obſerved in each ſtate with regard to mental 
anity in this caſe? 

There have been frequently ſuch viciſſitudes, and there have been 
nearer approaches to reaſon in a ſtate of quiet than in a ſtate of turbu- 
lence ; but I think not invariably ſo; this is to the beit of my recollec- 
tion at preſent. - 7 | 

Was Dr. Reynolds preſent at a diſcuſſion which took place on Friday 
the 2d inſtant, between Dr. Willis and Dr. Warren, reſpecting the ac- 
count which was that day ſent to St. James's ? FI 

] was. 

Relate what paſſed on that occaſion ? 

When Dr. Warren came down to Kew on Friday morning the 2d 


inſtant, I ſaw him before he viſited his Majeſty, and told him how I 


found his Majefty the evening before, and that morning when J viſited 
him. After Dr. Warren had waited upon his Majeſty, he came into 
the room where we uſually conſult, and, after agreeing upon the pre- 
ſcription for the day, we proceeded to confider what report we ſhould 


ſend to St. James's ; there were then preſent in the room, Dr. Warren, 


Dr. John Willis, and myſelf; and, as nearly as J can recollect, Dr. 
Warren and I agreed upon this report:“ His Majeſty paſſed yeſterday 
« quietly, has had a very good night, and is calm this morning.” I 
wrote it, read it over, and Dr, John Willis objected to it, alledging 
that it was not deſcriptive of his Majeſty's amendment, for that he cer- 
tainly was much better, having, on the preceding day and on that 
morning, ſaid many — and rational things. Dr. Warren con- 

things ſaid properly proved nothing; but that ſome 
things ſaid immediately afterwards improperly were deciſive. Dr. 
John Willis contended, that a mitigation of ſymptoms was amend- 
ment. Dr. Warren did not conſider that any amendment could take 
place till there was an interval of an hour, or more, of reaſon and 
judgment, While they were in this argument, Dr. Willis, ſenior, came 
in, was ſhewn the report intended to be ſent to St. James's, and did 
not at firſt reading it difapprove of it ; but upon Dr. John Willis's ob- 
ſerving, that it did not contain ſo favourable an account of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſituation, as the report which had been ſent on the preceding 
day, he objected to it, contending that there was a material amendment, 
which ought to be reported. —Dr. Warren and myſelf, not ſeeing his 
Majeſty's fate in the ſame light, thought that the report held out ſuf- 
lictent hopes to the public. Doctors Willis (I think both, but I am 
certain Dr, Willis, ſenior) obſerved that the Queen would not ſuffer it 
to go ſo; and I cannot exactly recollect what words immediately fol- 
lowed, but Dr. Willis, ſenior, addreſſing himſelf to Dr. Warren, ſaid 
that it would fall upon him :” That expreſſion I particularly remem- 
ber.—We talked again upon the ſubject, and drew up the following re- 
port: His Majeſty pafled yeſterday much in the ſame manner as he 
did the day before, has had a very good night, and is this morning as 
he was yeſterday,” This report was carried up ſtairs, and when re- 
turned, it was accompanied with a defire that we would add to the end 
of the laſt ſentence, ** continuing mending :** I ſpeak to the beſt of my 
recollection.— This ſeemed to Dr, Warren and myſelf more than the 


| Rate of his Majeſty authorized us to ſay. Dr. Warren therefore de- 


ſired the honour of an audience of her Majeſty, which was granted; 
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and when he returned, the laſt part of the report was altered as follows: 
« and is this morning in a comfortable way,” inſtead of “ is this 
morning as he was yeſterday.” I ſpeak from memory—T have no 
notes. Dr. Willis continued arguing warmly with Dr. Warren, while 
I was writing the three reports-—they were in the next room to that in 
which I was writing—the door wide open ; and I heard Dr, Willis ſay 
to Dr. Warren, amongſt other expreſſions of diſagreement with him in 
opinion, that if Dr. Warren held the 121 which he maintained, 
that it impeached his common ſenſe, or ſomething elſe; to which Dr. 
Warren made no reply, only deſired the perſons preſent, among whom 
were Lady Harcourt, Lady Charlotte Finch, and General Gordon, to 
obſerve that Dr. Willis had made uſe of ſuch an expreſſion. Dr. Warren 
conducted himſelf, through the whole of this unpleaſant buſineſs with 
admirable temper, | | 

Should not Dr. Reynolds confider the ſigning his name to any ac. 
count ſent to St. James's which tended to 1niſlcad the public into a lefs 
favourable opinion of his Majeſty's ſtate than the fact warranted, as 
equally culpable in him, as the giving untrue information to this Com- 
mittee ? | 
I ſhould think it highly culpable to do ſo. 

When did Dr. Reynolds firſt hear of the order, that no perſon ſhould 
be admitted into his Majeſty's apartment, without the permiſſion of Dr, 
Willis, or his ſon? 25 
Il T firſt obſerved that written order fixed above the chimney, in the 

pages room, on Sunday laſt. | | 
Does Dr. Reynolds know when it was firſt put up ? 
I underſtood it was put up on Friday laſt; it was not put up when! 
was laſt in that room on Friday. | | 
Was that the day on which the difference of opinion happened be, 
1 tween Dr. Willis and Warren? 
if It was. | ; | 
Did Dr. Reynolds or Dr. Warren in any meaſure ground the opinion, 
which induced them that day to differ from Dr. Willis, upon informa- 
4 tion received from Mr. Charles Hawkins, or other of the attendants, 
who were then permitted to have acceſs to his Majeſty's apartment? 
I formed my opinion from what I perſonally obſerved in his Majefty, 
Did Dr. Reynolds hear Dr. Warren quote the authority of Mr. 
Hawkins's py of the ſtate in which the King had been in, 
in ſupport of his objection to figning the altered report: 
I did hear him. 

Does Dr. Reynolds know, or did he ever hear, of any improper per- 
ſons having intruded, or being admitted, into his Majeſty's apartment, 
to make the iſſuing of that prohibition neceflary ? 

I do not know any thing that has made that prohibition neceſſary or 
roper. 

5 By what authority did Dr. Reynolds underſtand that notice or order 

to have been fixed up in the Pages room ? 

As it did not ſeem to me to be ſigned by any perſon of authority, I 

paid no attention to it myſelf, and made no other enquiries about it, 

except who put it there; and was told Dr. Willis; but 1 took a copy 
of it, I did hear Dr. Willis to-day, in the outer room here, ſay that 

it was put up by the authority of the Lord Chancellor, which I did 

not 
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not hear before; he ſaid fo in my preſence, and, I think, in that of 
Dr. Giſborne. 

Whether, in Dr. Reynolds' opinion, the four medical aſſiſtants, who 
are in conſtant attendance on his Majeſty, are not competent to give in- 
formation worthy the attention of this Committee, in addition to that 
of the Phyſicians ? 

I think them all men of ſenſe and judgment, and believe them to be 
men of integrity. 5 


Doctor THOMAS GISBORNE called in, and examined. 


Whether, in his opinion, the ſtate of his Majeſty's health does, or 
does not, continue to be ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable, either 
of coming to Parliament, or of attending to public buſineſs? 

I think him incapable of coming to Parliament, or of attending to 
public buſineſs, = 

When did you ſee or hear of the order, that no perfon ſhould be ad- 
mitted into his Majeſty's apartments without the leave of Dr. Willis or 
his ſon? 

I forget ; I believe about a week ago, | WE 

Do you know, or have you ever heard, that any improper perſons 
have been admitted into his Majeſty's apartment, to make that order ne- 
ceſſary? i 

No; I know of no improper perſons, 

By what authority do you underſtand that order to have been iſſued ? 

I was told it was put up at Dr. Willis's deſi re. | 

Whether you ever learned what authority Dr, Willis had for putting 
up that order? 

[ think I heard him ſay he thought too many people went in to the 
King, and that the Chancellor adviſed him to do that, or ſomething 
elſe, to prevent it. 


Had too many, or any improper people been admitted, to your 
knowledge? 


Not to my knowledge ;—I was not conftantly there, therefore can» 
not tell, | | 

Were not three perſons of Dr. Willis's own family, himſelf in- 
cluded, of the number of thoſe who went in to the King ? 


Yes, 


Is there not one of that family who is no medical afliſtant ? 

One of them is a Clergyman, and, I believe, does not call himſelf 
a Phytician, Th 

Did Dr. Giſborne underſtand, by that order, that the Phyſicians 
themſelves were not to be permitted to ſee the King, without Dr. 
Willis's or bis ſon's permiſſion ? | 
Ihe words of the paper are, that no perſons, except the pages, ſhall 
be permitted, 

on you did underſtand it to extend to the Phyſicians ? 

es. 

Does Dr. Giſborne, when he goes to Kew, make enquiry of all or 
any of the four medical attendants, who are in conſtant waiting on 
his Majeſty, to aſſiſt himſelf by their information in forming his opi- 
nion on the King's ſtate ? ee e 
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Yes, I do. | | 
Does Dr. Giſborne conceive, that he ſhould be deprived of the 
means of material information, if all thoſe Gentlemen were excluded 
from acceſs to his Majeſty's apartment ? 
Yes. 

Whether, in Dr. Giſborne's opinion, the four medical aſſiſtants, who 
are in conſtant attendance on his Majeſty, are not competent to give 
information worthy the attention of this Committee, in addition to 

that of the Phyficians ? 
Ves, ſurely. 


The Rey. Doctor FRANCIS WILLIS again called in, and examined. 


Dr. Willis having ſaid, in his examination before the Committee, 
that he kept a houſe for twenty-eight years for the reception of perſons 
afflicted with this diſorder ; whether he can give to the Committee an 
account of the groſs number of perſons entertained in his houſe, from 
his firſt admitting ſuch patients to the preſent time ? | 

I can give no account. 

If you can give no account at preſent, have you no means, by con- 
ſulting your papers, of giving that information to the Committee? 

Not any—1 have not kept any account at all. 

Can you inform the Committee what number of perſons have been 
diſmiſſed from your houſe as radically cured, from the beginning of 
your undertaking this buſineſs ? 

T can give no account ; nor have I been confined to one houſe or ten 
| houſes, becauſe I put the patients to ſuch places as ſuited their pecu- 
niary circumſtances, | | | 

Having ſaid, that this buſineſs was not confined to one, but to many 
houſes, whether you can give any account, upon the whole, of the 
number 1 radically cured ? 

Not at all, | 


Doctor RICHARD WARREN again called in, and examined, 


Whether Dr. Warren has obſerved any difference in his Majeſty, at 
ſuch times as he has ſeen and converſed with his Majeſty in the preſence 
of Dr. Willis or his ſon, and at ſuch times, when neither of thoſe 

Gentlemen were preſent ? | 
A very great difference; when Dr, Willis or his ſon are preſent, his 
Majeſty is under great awe ; when they are abſent, he talks and acts 
very differently, 

Since the order alluded to, has Dr, Warren ſeen his Majeſty, except 
in the preſence of one of the Dr. Willis's ? 

Yeſterday I deſired Dr. John Willis to retire, while I was with his 
Majeſty, that I might obſerve the difference of his behaviour, and re- 

rt it to the Committee, if required—Dr. Willis retired accordingly, 
and his Majeſty immediately held a language very different from that 
- which he uſed while Dr. Willis was prevent. 

Was any other. perſon in the room beſides Dr. Warren, when Dr. 
Willis retired ? | 
Two of the pages. | 
Whether, 
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Whether, notwithſtanding the order alluded to, Dr. Warren ftilf 


continues to think himſelf fully authorized to viſit his Majeſty as often 


as he ſhall judge neceſſary, without either of the Dr. Willis's being 
reſent ? 

I have made it a rule, ever ſince Dr. Willis came, not to go in with- 
out aſking the Doctor, or his ſon, whether it was a proper time; but I 
ſhould go in, notwithſtanding that order, if I thought there was a ne- 
ceſſity for it. 

Whether Dr. Warren has ever been preſent with his Majeſty, when 
he has entertained himſelf with reading ? | 

Yes. | 

Has it been for any conſiderable ſpace of time, and upon a ſubject 
which would require much thinking ? £43 

I have never ſeen him read more than a line and a half at a time. 

Has that been lately ? 

The third time from hence that IJ was there—on Sunday laft, I think, 
Whether Dr. Warren thinks that the King's malady is leſs at thoſe 
times of reading than at any other times? 2 4 

His manner of reading, when J have been preſent, is a ſtrong proof 
of the exiſtence of his malady. 

Whether any fever has come upon his Majeſty ſince the commence. 
ment of his malady ? | | 

Yes. | 

Has the diſorder abated, in any remarkable manner, in conſequence 
of that fever ? | 

No. | 

Has not his Majeſty had frequent and refreſhing ſleep from time to 
time ? | ö | 
Yes. | | 
Has not that been known to be of ſovereign uſe in the cure of this 
malady ? | 

A a. ſick in this manner 1s not likely to get well without — 
but he may frequently have refreſhing ſleep without advancing in hi 
cure. 

How has it been in this caſe ? 

Sleep has produced no advancement towards the cure, 

Has any rational mode of controul and coercion been omitted? 

Not that I know of, fince his Majeſty came to Kew. 

Whether any progreſs towards a cure has been obſerved in conſe- 
quence of this controul ? | 


0. : | 
Whether Dr. Warren, in the difference of opinion which he had with 
Dr. Willis on Friday the 2d inſtant, told Dr. Willis that he ſhould think 
2 perſon better, till they were perfectly well, under ſuch an indiſpo- 
tion? | | 


No. 
Doctor WARREN again called in, and examined, 


10 you ſeen the King to- day? 
es. A y 8 
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In what ſtate did yon find his Majeſty this morning, and what ac 
count had you of the anteceding day ? | 
I found his Majeſty in a very irritated ſtate this morning, and was 
informed, that he has had, in the whole, but five hours fleep in the 
three laſt nights—that having had no fleep at all, or very little, the 
night before laft, it was 756 4g to give him ſomething laſt night to 
compoſe and quiet him—ſuch a medicine was written down, but was 
not givea him.—lt was propoſed yeſterday to carry his Majeſty out to 
take the air I was not informed that this was mentioned in the con- 
fultation in the morning, but I was informed by Dr. john Willis, that 
his Majeſty's pulſe was yeſterday 120 in a minute I was likewiſe in- 
formed, that = had Jain all night under coercion, and had ſweated a 
great deal, Some prudent perſon adviſed his Majeſty ſhould not be 
carried out to take the air.— iI have reaſon to think that the pulſe became 
quieter in the courſe of the day.—lI found it this morning between 106 
and x08 in a minute, and obſerved marks of fever on his Majeſty's 
tongue. Dr. John Willis told me, that he had promiſed to carry his 
Majeſty out to-day, and deſired me to confider, whether the rot com- 
plying with his expectations might not irritate him a great deal.—I was 
orry that he had had ſuch a promiſe ; I was neceſſitated to take the leaſt 
of two evils, and adviſed that his Majeſty ſhould not be carried out, 
the thermometer being 17, as I am informed, below the freezing point; 
and particularly, as Dr. Willis has always obſerved, that keeping the 
pores open always does his Majeſty great good, - His Majeſty this 
morning ſuffered me to come from him with great difliculty, and could 
not eaſily be prevailed upon by me to let go my hand. 
When did you ſee his Majeſty before? 
The day before yeiterday—on Saturday morning. 
In what ſtate was he then? | 
His Majeſty had ſome fever then—pulſe between 80 and go, I be- 
lieve, but was very irritable, could not be kept to the ſame object for 
any ſpace of time—tried to play at cards with me, but could not, and 
ſhewed many ſtrong marks of his diſtemper. a 
Whether the preſence of any object, which tends to excite ſtrong 
emotions in his Majeſty's mind, is favourable, or otherwiſe, to his re- 
covery. | 
Unfavourable, ; : 
Has there, in fact, been any introduction of perſons, to your know- 
edge, which had a tendency to excite ſuch emotions, and to produce 
fuch irritations? : | 
Yes.—lI ſhould like to give an account of the firſt conſultation we 
had with Dr. Willis.—'I he day that I introduced Dr, Willis to the 
King, I ſummoned the reſt of his Majeſty's Phyſicians to a conſultation 
at my houſe.—It was there firſt ſettled as a principle, that quiet of body 
and mind were to be endeavoured to be obtained by every means poſ- 
fible; and that every thing ſhould be carefully kept from his Majeſty 
that might tend to prevent this defirable acquiſition. It was ſettled that 
a regular coercion ſhould be made uſe of—that every thing ſhould be 
kept from his Majeity that was likely to excite any emotion—that 
though his Majeſty had not ſhewn any ſigns of an intention to 1njure 
himſelf, yet that it was abſolutely neceſſary, conſidering the ſudden im. 
pulſes to which his diſtemper ſubjects people, to put every thing out a 
| the 
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jeſty told me that Dr. Willis brought him the book, and Dr. Willis did 
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the way that could do any miſchief, —To all this Dr. Willis aſſented— 


yet the very next day he put a razor into his Majeſty's hand, and a 
penknife.— When I ſaw the Doctor next, I aſked him how he could 
venture to do ſuch a thing—he ſaid, he ſhuddered at what he had done. 


'—As he made uſe of this expreſſion, I did not think it neceſſary to ſay 


much to him upon the ſubjet.—On the 12th of December, as I ap- 
prehend, the King took a walk in the garden, and ſome of the Royal 
Children were ſhewn to him—this produced a confiderable emotion, 
which was accompanied with acts demonſtrating that emotion, as I was 
informed, to the beſt of my memory, by Mr. Keate.—Notwithftand- 
ing this effect of ſecing the Children, Dr. Willis, the next day, intro- 
duced that Perſon, whoſe great and amiable qualities we all know muſt 
neceſſarily make her the deareſt and tendereſt object of his Majeſty's 
thoughts, —The interview was ſhort : his Majeſty was ſoon afterwards 
in a great ſtate of irritation, and the ſtrict coercion was, I believe, for 
the firſt time actually applied that night—the bliſters were put on that 
night likewiſe. The next time that I ſaw Dr. Willis, I f A to him 
upon this ſubject with ſome degree of ſharpneſs, us: it was con- 
trary to my opinion, and contrary to what had been ſettled in conful- 
tation; for it had been ſettled, that whatever could be done by delibe- 
ration, ſhould be referred to conſultation ; that the conduct of his Ma- 
eſty, in the interior room, ſhould be left to Dr. Willis's diſcretion, 
cauſe it did not admit of deliberation.I do not know that he con- 
vinced the Doctor that his opinion was wrong, but that the act was 
contrary to what was laid down in conſultation could not be denied. 
I was always conſidered, by the higheſt authority, as the firſt Phyſician, 
and therefore thought myſelf particularly reſponſible: I thought myſelf 
obliged to look into, and to enquire after every thing that related to 


his Majeſty : I did not ſuppoſe myſelf in a different ſituation upon the 


arrival of Dr. Willis, and therefore took the liberty of {peaking to 
him with ſome degree of authority. I remember, when his three at- 
tendants arrived, I ſent for them into the Phyſicians room, examined 
them very carefully, particularly as to the temper with which they con- 
ducted themſelves towards thoſe whom they attended, and ſpoke” to 
them, as they were ſtrangers to me, in ſuch a manner as to let them 
know that their conduct would be ſtrictly obſerved. My being firſt 
Phyſician made me talk to Dr, Willis about every thing that I heard of, 
that did not appear to me to he quite accurate, and ſometimes led to 
diſputes, —I informed the Doctor, that he was there in a double capa- 
city, as Phyſician, and attendant on his Majeſty in the interior room— 
that I muſt take my ſhare in directing whatever related to him in the 
capacity of Phyſician, though I ſhould not interfere with reſpect to the 
conduct of his Majeſty in the interior room. Not many days after this 
tranſaction I obſerved a book in his Majeſty's hands, which affected me 
much, and immediately determined me to bring a charge againſt Dr. 
Willis, for what I thought bad practice.— I do not mean to bring the 
ſtory of this book as a fault, becauſe I believe there was no intention 


to convey ſuch a book to his Majeſty : It was the play of King Lear, 


not in a volume of Shakeſpeare, but it was a corrected Lear, by Col- 
man, and mixed with his plays. 1 can have no reaſon to think, that 
Dr. Willis could ſuſpect that ſuch a play was in that volume. — His Ma- 


not 
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 terview happened, not only without conſulting his 
collectively, but that Dr. Giſborne, who was in the houſe that evening, 
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not deny it, when I ſpoke to him on the ſubject.— I do not bring this 
as a fault, but it was the circumſtance that determined mei to put in 
execution what I had been thinking of before, with reſpe& to Dr, 
Willis; for his Majeſty's obſervation on the book affected me ſtrangely, 
I carried an account of this to the Prince of Wales, and he deſired me, 
as he had done in every caſe of difficulty that had happened, from the 
beginning of the illneſs, to lay the affair before the Lord Chancellor. 
The Lord Chancellor went to Kew, I believe; and the reſult was, 
when I ſaw the Lord Chancellor, that the rules of the conſultation 
ſhould be ſtrictly obeyed. Dr. Willis has, a ſecond time, introduced 
the ſame great and amiable perſon. I was informed, that ſome degree 
of irritation came on in the night; but having collected, as I thought, 
from ſeveral ſmall circumſtances, that the power of introducing I. e 


to his Majeſty was to be left entirely to Dr. Willis, I did not make any 


complaint about it. 
Can you aſcertain the time of the laſt interview ? 
I cannot. . 
What time of day was the firſt interview? 
I apprehend the firſt interview was in the evening —and that the in- 
Majeſty's Phyſicians 


and ſitting in the anti- chamber when the introduction took place, was 
not conſulted upon the occaſion. | 

Had you any particular account of that interview, or of the effect 
which it produced at the time ? | | 

If I miſtake not, Dr. Willis informed me it laſted about five minutes 
—that, during that five minutes, every thing paſſed agreeably, but that 
8 was then ſaid, that induced Dr. Willis to put an end to the 
vuit, ; : : 
Had you any account of the circumſtances or motives which led to 
that interview ? | 

I had no account previous to the interview. —Afterwards, in talking 


upon the ſubject with Dr. Willis, he mentioned his motives, or reaſons, 


for thinking the interview would be of ſervice; which I could not 
agree to. | 


THE 
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THE conduct of the Parliament of Ireland being ſo directly oppoſite 
to that of this kingdom, it is thought neceſſary to mention, that, 
after a warm debate, a Motion was carried in both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, and in the lower one by a very great majority, to addreſs the 
Prince of Wales to take upon him the Regency without any Reſtrictions. 
The addreſs was tranſmitted to the Lord Lieutenant. 


FEBRUARY 19. 


THIS day both Houſes of Parliament having waited on his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant, with their Addreſs to the Prince of Wales, 
deſiring his Royal Highneſs to take upon himſelf the government of 
this realm, during his Tony's preſent indiſpoſition; and having re- 
queſted his Excellency to tranſmit the ſame into Great Britain, his Ex- 
cellency was pleaſed to return the following anſwer: 


„My Lords and Gentlemen, 


& Under the impreſſion which I feel of my official duty, and of the 
oath which I have taken as Chief Governor of Ireland, I am obliged to 
decline tranſmitting this Addreſs into Great Britain. 

« For I cannot conſider myſelf warranted to lay before the Prince 
of Wales an Addreſs, purporting to inveſt his Royal Highneſs with 


wers to take upon him the government-of this realm betore he ſhall 
be enabled by law ſo to do.“ | 


In the Hovss of Loxps on the 20th. 


The Duke of Leinſter moved, © That as his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant had declined tranſmitting the Addreſs of both Houſes of 
Parliament to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, Commiſſioners 
6 appointed from this Houſe to carry the ſaid Addreſs to his Royal 

ighneſs.“ Te 

This Motion was carried by a majority of 19; and the Duke of 
Leinſter and Lord Charlemont were appointed. 


In the House of Commons on the ſame Day. 


A meſſage was ſent to the Lords with a Reſolution of a fimilar na- 
ture, and requeſting them to appoint Members of their own body to 
accompany the Commons in preſenting the Addreſs to his Royal High- 
neſs. An anſwer was returned by two Maſters in Chancery, That the 
Lords had agreed with the Commons in their Reſolution, and had 
named his Grace the Duke of Leinſter and Lord Charlemont from 


their Houſe, as Commiſſioners to wait upon his Royal Highneſs. The 
Commons then named | 


Right Hon. J. O*Neil, 

Right Hon. Thomas Conolly, 

Right Hon. Wm. Brab. Ponſonby, and 
Mr, James Stuart, of Killymoon, 


Mr. 


1 


Mr. Grattan then ſaid, that ſince the Lord Lieutenant had refuſed to 
tranſmit the Addreſs of the two Houſes, it became neceſſary for them 
to vindicate their conduct and aſſert their rights; he therefore moved a 
Reſolution to the following effect“ That the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment having addreſſed his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, to 
take upon himſelf the government of this realm, on behalf and in the 
name of his Majeſty, during-his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, had exerciſed 
an undoubted right, and diſcharged an indiſpenſible duty, to which, 


in the preſent emergency, they alone were competent.“ 


This Motion brought on a long debate, On'the Queſtion being put, 
there appeared for the Motion, | 


Ayes _ 130 
Noes — 7I 
Majority for the Motion 3 59 


Mr. Grattan, after congratulating the Houſe on the ſpirit with which 
they maintained their dignity, ſaid, it was now neceſſary to take notice 
of the Lord Lieutenant, by paſſing a cenſure on the manner in which 
he had anſwered the Houſe. He therefore moved, That his Excel- 
Jency the Lord Licutenant's anſwer to the meſſage of both Houſes of 
Parliament, 1 him to tranſmit into England their Addreſs to 
the Prince of Wales, was ill- adviſed, contains an unwarrantable and 
unconſtitutional cenſure on both Houſes; and attempts to queſtion the 
undoubted privileges of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and of the 
Commons of Ireland.“ | | 

This was oppoſed, and the Attorney General moved an amendment as 
follows: © Although this Houſe cannot feel the impreſſion of official 


duty, nor the obligation of the oath under which his Excellency was 


obliged to aR, and although this Houſe is not informed, that his Royal 
Hi af is yet inveſted with the 1 of England.“ 
The Queſtion being put on the Amendment, there appeared, 


— — 78 
. Noes : 119 


Mr. T. Burgh then moved a further Amendment to follow the word 
Ireland, Jo appoint a Regent of Ireland without law, and before he 
was appointed Regent of England.“ 

The Amendment was negatived without a diviſion, 

The main Queſtion was then put and carried, 


Ayes — 115 
Noes ; 83 
Majority for the vote of cenſure 32 


THE 


— 


„„ 


THE following is the Addreſs, as preſented to his Royal Highneſk 
by the before-mentioned Lords and Gentlemen. | 


Il K E LAN-. 
To nis RoYAL Hicyness GEORGE. PRINCE or WALES. 


The humble Addreſs of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in Parliament aflembled, 


« May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 


« We, his Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, and the Commons of Ireland in Parliament aſſem- 
bled, beg leave to approach your Royal Highneſs, with hearts full of 
the moſt loyal and affectionate attachment to ie perſon and govern- 
ment of your Royal Father, to expreſs the deepelt and moſt grateful 
ſenſe of the numerous bleſſings which we have enjoyed under that illuſ- 
trious Houſe, whoſe acceſſion to the throne of theſe realms, has eſta- 
bliſhed civil and conſtitutional liberties upon a baſis which, we truſt, 
will never be ſhaken ; and at the ſame time to condole with your R 
Highneſs upon the 8 malady with which it has pleaſed Heaven 
to afflict the beſt of Sovereigns. ; 

« We have, however, the conſolation of reflecting, that this ſevere 
calamity hath not been viſited upon us, until the virtues of your Royal 
Highneſs have been ſo matured as to enable your Royal Highneſs to 
diſcharge the duties of an important truſt, for the performance whereof, 
the eyes of all his Majeſty's ſubjects of both kingdoms are directed to 
your Royal Hignneſs. | 

We therefore beg leave humbly to requeſt, that your Royal High- 


neſs will be pleaſed to take upon you the government of this realm, 


during the continuance of his Majeſty's preſent indiſpoſition, and no 
longer; and under the ſtyle and title of Prince Regent of Ireland, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, to exerciſe and adminiſter, 
according to the laws and conſtitution of this kingdom, all regal powers, 
juriſdictions, and prerogatives, to the Crown and Government thereof 
belonging,” 


AxswER of the PRINCE of Wa ks to the IIS hn CommssloNERS. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
« The Addreſs from the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 


mons of Ireland, which you have preſented to me; demands my warmeſt 
and earlieſt thanks, If any thing could add to the eſteem and affection 
I have for the people of Ireland, it would be the loyal and affectionate 
attachment to the perſon and government of the King, my father, 

manifeſted in the Addreſs of the two Houſes, 
* Whac they have done, and their manner of doing it, is a new 
proof of their undiminiſhed duty to his Majeſty, of their uniform at- 
2 tachment 
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tachment to the Houſe of Brunſwick, and their conſtant attention to 


maintain inviolate the concord and connection between the kingdoms of 


Great Britain and Ireland, fo indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the proſperity, 
the happineſs, and the liberties of both. 7 5 

« If in conveying my grateful ſentiments on their conduct, in rela- 
tion to the King, my father, and to the inſeparable intereſt of the two 
kingdoms, I find it impoſſible to expreſs adequately my feelings on what 
relates to myſelf, I truſt you will not be the leſs diſpoſed to believe, that! 
have an underſtanding to comprehend the value of what they have done, 


an heart that muſt remember, and principles that will not ſuffer me to 


abuſe their confidence. 
© But the fortunate change which has taken _—_ in the circumſtance 
which gave occaſion to the Addreſs agreed to by the Lords and Com- 


mons of Ireland, induces me to delay, for a few days, giving a final 
_ anſwer, mo that the joytul event of his Majeſty's reſuming the 


perſonal exerciſe of his Royal Authority, may then render it only ne- 
ceſſary for me to repeat thoſe ſentiments. of VI and affection to 
the loyal and generous people of Ireland, which I feel indelibly im- 
printed on my heart.“ | 

The Duke of Leinſter read the Addreſs and Reſolutions of the Iriſh 
Parliament to the Prince of Wales in a very correct and animated 
manner. The Prince delivered his anſwer with much dignity and effect. 
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 DRURYT-LANE. 
T the Theatre- Royal, in Dave 


On MONDAY EVENING, - 
Will he performer, for the firſt time, a Comedy called 


THE IMPOSTORS. 


After which will be preſented, the revived Pantomime of 


ROBINSON CRUSOE ; 
Or, HARLEQUIN FRIDAY. 
(Firft afted at Drury-Lane in 1781.) 


Ld * 


This Evening, KING HENRY VIII. with THE CRI- 


—— 


— 
— 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


If. 4 : 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


* T the Theatre Royal, in Corent-Gaden, 


On MONDAY EVENING: 
-———— -——INEEtE AND Y ARICO, 
 [Pritien by Colman 


 Inkle (with, New Songs); —— Mr. JOHNSTONE ; 
Sir Chriſtopher Parry, —— r. QUICK; 
Campley, —— Mr. DAVIES; 
Medium, —— Mr. WEWITZER; 
Mate, —— Mr. DARLEY; 
And Trudge, Mr. EDWIN, 
Wowlſki, — Mr. MARTYR; 
Narciſſa, — Ma. MOUNTAIN 
Patty, —— Mrs. ROCK; 
And Yarico, —— Mrs. BILLINGTON, 
Being her firſt appearance in that character. 
Who will in the courſe of the Firſt Act, (for that night only) 
- introduce the celebrated Song of SWEET. BIRD,” 
From L' Allegro I Penſeroſo, by Hande; 
Accompanied on the Flute by Mr. W. PARKE : 
- With other additional Songs, by Au foſſi, Sacchiai, Dr. 
3 Wm Arnold, &c. | 
End of Act II. a New NEGRO DANCE ; 
End of the Opera, a DIVERTISZMENT, 
By Mr. BYRNE and Mrs. GOODWIN, 


To which wil be added, the Comic Opera of 
(Wrinen by Mrs. Bzookr.) 
The Muſic by Mr. SHIELD. 

THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS BY 
Mr. JOHNSTONE, Mr. BANNISTER, 
; Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. DARLEY, 

Mr. FEARON, Mr. THOMPSON, 


Mrs. KENNEDY, Mrs. MARTYR, 
And Mrs. BILLINGTON. ; 


in the y. 1787. 


z 


a4 7 
4 £4 


Tickets and 


W 


*FERNORS ef the Royal Hoſpitals of BRIDE- 


LL and BETHLAM. 


- ks 


HE. 
3 My Loxbs and GENTLEMEN, 


i” a 
5 
. 


-pitals of Bridewell and Bethlem has become vacant. Per- 
mit me to requeſt the Honour of your Support to ſuceced to 


the above Appointment. It would be unbecoming and pre- 


p . 
** 


ſumptuous in me in high ſounding terms ti ſpeak of my own 
profeſlional Acquirements, but it may be proper to f ate that 
I am a Member of the Corporation of Surgeons in London, 


ndnd Surgeon to the Eaftern Diſpenſiry, in Khich Office 1 
truſt I have conducted myſelf to the Benefit of the Poor, 


and the Satisfaction of the Governors. 


- 


II ſhould have the Honour to be elected, the utmoſt Di- 


lgence che Governors can require, and the 
manity can dictate, ſhall be exerted by, 
My Londs and GrNTL EMGN, 8 
Your very humble Servant, | 
| WILLIAM TURNBULL. 
* Fen-court, Fenchurch Street, Jan. 21, N 
HEVNRIEIIT 4-STREFY7, LONDON. 
DWARD ARCHER, TarBixer and 
| Por ix Mercer to Her MajzsTy, reſpectfully 
—acquants the Nobility and Gentry, That his Warehouſe is 
ectenfavely afforted with Poplins and Tabbinets of his late 
improved Manufacture, in the greateſt variety of faſſiſonable 
'cofours ; alſo Black and Grey Maſqueraded, Clbuded, and 
Sattin ſtriped Poplins, for mourning ; and all kinds of Black 
Siiks, Bombaze-ns, and Mourning Stuffs. 
3 ISH LINEN CLOTH imported and ſold by the ſingle 
Piece. | 
N. B. Each Article in Agcuzn's Warrnovse marked 
with the loweſt price, and fold guy for Ready Money, 


© FANCY WAtESTCOAT dep ts +: 
"SIMPSON, Max's Mexcir and Tay- 
„ Lot, No. 5, SwezTixG's ALLEY, oppoſite th 
Zaſt Door of the Royat Exchange, continues to conduct his 


greateſt Care Hu- 


rr 


* 


„Jun. and firſt aftcd ar the Hej nurbet 


Y-La N E, 


E Places to be had of Mrs. Brixton, 
Ne 53, Poland-frert; and of Mr. Baaxpox, at the 
Theatre ; TESTS " , 


Exeninz, ROBIN HOOD; with ALADIN.” © © 
„ Right Hancurable and Worſhifful the GO- 


Y.the Death of the late worthy Mr. C ROW - 
THER, the Office of SURGEON-to the Royal Hof-- 


buſineſs in the ſame manner which has, ſino his commen- 


eing trade, given ſuch univerſal ſatisfaction to his friends 


and employers. The very great increaſe of his bufinels ſuf- 
Hicienty expreſſes the Publick's opinion of his terms and 
method of executing the favours with which he is honoured. 
The following Specimen of his prices'is bumbly printed for 
public attention : 9 | 
A Coat of the bet ſuperſine broad Cloth, made in C. . 7. 
the preſent faſhion, and be# materials 2 
Ditto, of ſuperſine claftic or Brunſwick. Stripe 
Wailtcoat and Brecches, very beſt Satin, cwill'd 
back — 
Breeches of ditto —— | 
© Superfinz Caſſimere Breeches — 
Viriped faſhionable Caſſimere Waiſlcosts, made 
in the preſent faſhion, with gilt or plated but- -\ 
tons nl N= — o 16 o 
N. B. A very large aſſortment of Fancy Waiſtcoats, and 
Fancies for Great Coats, Liveries, and every other article 
in his line of buſineſs, at proportionable prices, for ready 


money oniy. 
A NIN guy into the NATURE, CAUSES, 
and TERMINATION of NERVOUS FEVERS ; 
together wi. ervstjons tending to illuſtrate the method 
of reſtoring 7+. „sz v to healthy and of preventing 
„ velavicy of is eue. | | 
: By ROBERT JONES, M. D. 
And Member of the Royai Society of An 
| | | Edinburgh. 
Saliſbury; printed for, and ſold by B. C. 
—— . ri — YR. 1 


— 


—— — — 


This day was publiſhed, price 25. 


tiquarians at 
Collins; and S. 


— 


3 


+. dozen. ' 


4 


—— 


CITY DEBATES, CAPEL-COURT, 
BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, oppoſite che BANR, 
(Held every Monday Evening. Chair taken at 8 0 Clock.) 
Admiſſion Sixpence. 1 
; TO THE LADIES. g 
RECOMMENDATION TO A HUSBAND. 
N MONDAY EVENING next will be 
debated the following Queſtion ; 
« Which will moſt. probably recommend a Lady to a 
ce hand—Beauty—Riches—or Underſtanding ?” 
This Queſtion is the production of a Lady lately reſident 
at Bath, who is the author of ſeveral juitly-celebrated Pub- 
lications. At the requeſt of ſuch a character, no leſs dif- 
tinguiſhed for her virtue than her literary fame, the Mana- 
gers have prevailed with the Lady (from whoſe exertions 
their inſtitution has derived much popularity and the 
lic a conſiderable portion of rational entertainment] to 
on Monday next. | 
Every poſſible accommodation will be made for the 
ſplendid circle of Ladies who are expected to accompany the 
author of this Queſtion, : | 
Laſt evening, Eve was deeraed to 
than Adam, in eating the forbidden fruit. 


THE KING HEALTH. 
2 This Day was publiſhed, 2 
BELL's CHEAP EDITION ON COARSE PAPER, 
; Being the Tnirn, * 
Price only ONE SHILLING, 3 
Although printed complete and verbatim, from the STAT 
| Cory of | ; 
THE LAST REPORT 
f or THE . 
COMMITTEE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, 
RESPECTING 
THE KING's HEALTH, 
Printed by J. Ber: at the Britiſh Library, Strand. 
Some Copies are alſo handſomely printed of the ſame 
work, on fine paper, price Half-a-Crown each ; but it is 
neceſſary to be particular in requiring BELL's EDITION 
of either ſort, leit mutilated and fpurious Editions, which 
are in circulation, ſhould be offered in their ſtead. / 
'" "FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
Taz ESSENCE oy PEARL, Ax PEARLDENTIFRICE, 
Prepared by 4 
| FACOB HEMET, 
DENTIST to HER MATESTY and HIS ROYAL 
HIGIINESS the PRINCE of WALES. 
Price 2s. 5d. cach, ftamps included. 
reat Eſteem which this ESSENCE and 
DENTIFRICE have acquired, and the extenſive Sale 
in conſequence thereof, having induced ſome perſons to coun- 
terfeit the ſame, and ſeveral of the Nobility and Gentry having 
complained that they had been impoſed on thereby - Mr. 
HEMET' gives this public notice, that he has appointed only 
Mefirs, BayLzY and Lowe, Perfumers, in Cockfpur- 
ſtreet, near the bottom of the Hay-market, to ſell the ſame 
wholeſale and retail; and J. Pxzer, Perfume, Leadenhall., 
ſtrect, to ſell the ſame retail; to which Places he entriat 
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4 fwerable far 
He likewiſe bags to obſerve, that his name is written on 
each ſtamp. - | 

Ni. B. As ſome perſons may not yet be acquainted with their . 
peculiar qualities, he begs leave to mention, that the genu- 
ine Eſſence and Dentifrice are greatly ſuperior, both in ele- 
gance and efficacy, to any thing hithzrto made uſe of ; that 
they will effeQually preſerve the teeth in à ſound ſtate even to 


leaft impairing the' enamel, faſten ſuch as are looſe, keep: 
fuck as are atrtady decayed from becoming worle, prevent 
the tooth · ach, perfectly cure the ſcurvy in the gums, and 
| make them grow firm and cloſe to the teeth. They like- 
wiſe render the breath delicately ſweet, and remedy all thoſe 
diforders that are the conſequence of ſcorbutic gums and bad 


teeth. 
r informs the Publie, tha 
he hath greatly improved the principle ot Kitchen 
| Ranges, Ovens and Fire-grates, for which he hath obtained 
HIS MAJESTY's ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Great variety of the above Patent Kitchen Ranges, Ovens 
and Fire-grates, with all ſorts and ſizes of Regiſter Stoves 
in poliſhed ee), japan, or filver plated, elegantly prnament- 
ed or plain; Stove-grates on his laſt improved principle, 
finiſhed in the moſt elegant ſtyle, and of the moſt curious 
workmanſhip'; Caſt-iron Stoves of all forts and ſizes; 
- Warming Stoves” for Churches, Halls, Aſſembly-raoms, 
- Greenhouſes, Laundrics, or any room or place that requires 
to be kept warm and dry; a large aſſortment of the neweſt 
' Patterns of Tea and Coffee Urns, with every other article 
in copper and ſtrong tin requiſite in kitchen uſe. | 
Any Lady or Gentleman going to furniſh their houſes, 
or in Want of any of the above articles, by applying at 
| LANGMEAD's - 
STove- GraTEt and KiTcitn-FURNITURE WARE 
HousS®s York-Streer, Covent- Garden; or at his Manufac- 
tory, Gofwell-Street Road, will be ſupplied much cheaper, 
and with better articles than at any Ironmonger's in London, 
as he mauufactures all the above articles himſelf, 
N. B. Smith's and Iron-founders work in general. 
Gentlemen or Ladies ſending to either of the above places, 
may have prints of the different ſtoves ſent for their inſpection, 


CONIAC BRANDY AND JAMAICA RUM WARE. 


HOUSE, : "ALF 7 
By STEVENSON, WILSON, and Co. 
New City Repoſitory, No. 49, Biſhopſgate-ftreet Without, 
London. | 
To the Nobility, Gentry, Dealers, Captains of Ships, and 
others, delicate in the flavour of fine Old Conzac 
BraxDy, JamArca Rum, &c. &. 84 OI 
EG Leave to inform their Friends and the 
; Public in general, that they have lately imported a 
large quantity of Old Coniac Brandy, and Rotterdam Ge- 
neva, and Foreign Wines of the firſt Vintages ; alſo have a 
large quantity of very curious Old Jamaica Rums in their 
Bonded Warehouſes, now ſelling at the under-mentioned re- 
duced prices {for ready money only). Per Gallon, 
The very fineft overproof old Coniac Brandy, in 3. d. 
which oil will fink 
Very fine Coniac Brandy, ſtrong phial proof 
The very fineſt overproof old Jamaica Rum, in 
which oil wilt fink - 
Very fine old Jamaica Rum, ſtrong phial proof 
The very fineſt Rotterdam Geneva, neat as imported 
Very fine Rotterdam Geneva, ſtrong phial proof 
The very fineſt Orange Rum Shrub that is poſtible to 
be made - - 
The very beſt Engliſh Gin that can be made 
Alſo very geod Cordial Gins „ - 4%. b- 4% 4% 0 
N. B. Some very curious Old Sherry 2 55. per 36s. Nel 
Port, Calcavella, Mountain, and Liſbon Wines at 208. per 
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Orders taken in for Ralſin and all Britiſh made Wines, 
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thoſe who uſe them to ſend for them, as be cannot be au. 
genuineneſs of what are fold elfewhere. 


old age; will render them white and beautiful without the 
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be ſubmitted to their deliberation. 


2 
[5 
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F. this teftimow(y of our gratitude ; and to expreſs our high ap- 
| probation of your miniſterial and parliamentary conduct in 


Thomas Johnſon | James Broome 
| John Parker Moſley John Ford - 
Jahn Peploe Mofley | Charles Hoghton 


, 
þ 


Benj. Potter illiam Barrow 
ames Barton John Bury 
iam Boardman James Kay 
Henry Salo in Thomas Gorton 
; ahn Fntwille | James Cockerill | 
| Huriſon Domville Poole x 
age Barton Richard Barlow 
ene Barron - * 


Thomas Stott, jun. 


9 


peter Hahted „ 


john Peplor Birch 


John Simplon Thomas Liveſey 
John Ridings Edward Chesſhyre 
homo Baylcy Charles 'Tempett 

Richard fall James Hodſon 


1 


| ae 


| * wo % * . 
ad, MANCHESTER, | 
_ a | Th —_— , 2789. 
1 T having been repeatedly repreſented that the 
following Addreſs does not convey the ſenſe of the re- 
ſpeQibls Inhabitants of this Town and Neighbourhood, It 
has been thought proper to publiſh a Copy of it, with a Lift 
| of ithe ſuljoined ſignatures. | 
| u the approvers of Mr. P1Tt's miniſterial conduct, 
called on the Public to join them in the meaſure 


to the Gentlemen, Clergy, Merchants, Manufacturers, and 
principal Inhabitants, of the Town and Neighu2urhond ; and 
the ſentiments of perions, of that deſcription only, were 
thoſe which they wiſhe d to coile&,” For the Town's meet- 
ing, which had been holden, having been deſcribed as con- 
ating of the moit opulent Merchants and. Traders, by a 
Majority of which it had been ſaid to have been diflolved ; it 
Was therefore the aim of the friends to the Addreſs to procure 
| reſpectability rather,than numbers; ſenſible how eaſily Names 
may de obtained by thoſe who will condeſcend to ſolicit the 
| „ of the Papulace, and who. value themſelves upon 

what they ſtyle the uNivEASAT IT Y of Their Supporters. 

Againſt this Addreſs, a Proteſt has been ſigned by a great 
number of individuals, among which are the names of ſe- 
veral Gentlerzen who are juitly entitled to reſpect. But 
this being acknowledged, it is hoped that it will be allowed, 
on the other hand, that the Addrefſers have an equal right 
and equal capability with their opponents of judging of the 
wiſdom, propriety, and neceflity of any meaſure which may 
| And Lifts of the Ad- 
| dreffers and of the Proteſters being now before the Public, it is 
left to the candour of every one acquainted with the inhabi- 
- taats of this town and its vicinity, to determine on which 
fide the Scale of Reſpectability preponderates. 


|  MaxcarsT2en, th Jan. 1789. 
To the Right Hen. WILLIAM PITT. 


| 


N 


SIR, 05 
PERSUADED that it is not only the privilege but the 
duty of all good Citizens of this free country to expreſs their 
approbation of the conduct of Miniſters of State, when ſuch 
conduct ſhall have appeared particularly meritorious and con- 
ducive to the Public Good: We, the underſigned Inhabi. 
tants of this town and neighbourhood, beg leave to offer you 


general, and of tharebiliry and integrity with which vou 
have ſupported the Rights of Patiiument and of the Conſtitu- 
tion and thereby clintially promoted the deareſt intereſts 
of that community to which we belong. 

Permit us, at the ſame time to congratulote you on the 
honourable ſupport your conſtitutional meaſures have receiv- 
ed from very reſpectable Majoritics in both Houſes of Par- 
liament. 


ohn Clowes, jun. 
homas Aynſcougk 
Joſeph Pickford 
ſames Touchet 
T. Mort. Froggatt 
ohn Markland 


Villiam Hulton 
enn 
I Peteival, M. D. 
Sam. Clowes, jun. 
Peter Driinkwater 


E Taylor 


Willem Whittaker icharch Milnes 


Themas Henry oſeph Harrop 


N 


ames Halliwell ames Appleton 
Jan Alden James Ormſton 
Grey de Wilton Thomas Sharp, junior 
SamugdClowes Robert Aſhworth 
Jahn Kæurſley Edward Garritt 

amtes Roc ron Joſeph Earle 


John Brock lehurſt 
Willlam Jackſon 
John Bowk r 
Robert Duck 
[ames Hancock 
James Fallows 
Titus Hibbert 


dm. Baticribec 
Edward! Place 
William Hod ſor. 
Jeremiah Bow-r 
John Sedgwick 
James Sedgwick 


| Jom Leigh Philips Otho Hulme 
John Lever James Holgate 
Samuel Jones Richard Upton 
Thomas Bradock Richard Daniel 
William Hall James Cooke 
Gilbert Kennedy ſohn Owen 


Samsel Taylor Thomas Lyon 


Thomas Taylor John Crotsley 

Henry Leigh _ — William Nabb - 
Richard Edward Ha Richard Higſon _ 

Charles Lawſon, M. A. William Lowndes 


ames Butterworth 
David Bradberry 
Samuel Hibbert 
| Richard Vares 
Samuel Ogden Birch 


Jeremiah Wirhington 
Thomas Foxley, M. A. 
ames Lynn 
ohn Trafford 
illiam Egerton 


Nobert Mark land William Johnſon Edenſor 
* Thomas Stotr - William Brocklehurtt 
' Edward Kearſley | Edward Collier 
Nathan Crompton Scholes Birch 
Richard Tempeſt James Lees 
oſeph Thackeray Richard Bateman 


ames Reyiey- David Colliafon 


Aliam Fowler Robert Gorton 
John Hardman G. Smith 
ames Bateman George Nabb b 
dward Hall Richard Sandford, M. A. 
ames Kearſſexv Edward Taylor 
Willem Rigby, jun. * | Robert Holt 
ohn Peale | John Parker 
Dy Chambers Samuel S vire 
William Fox John Darby, M. A. 
ames Bayley Matthew Pemberton 
omas Barnes, D. D. | Roger Sedgwick 
Wimam Houghton = Joha Barrow 


Thomas Cheſhyre | 

Tho. Phillipp 
Thomas Whitfid 
| W. Brocklehurſt 
Thomas Qulncey 
J. Lowe, jun- 
ſohn Critie 


1 Dixon 

ie hard Acheton, D. D. 
William Rigby 

Thomas Barrow - 


Thomas Tipping J.. 
Daniel * 


of thanking him for his ſervices, they addreſſed themſelves 
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For the Whole Time of Dy 


| 


per Cen. 


cute to the public of any perhaps exiſting. 


| to et. SHERGOLD ahd Cy, Ne. 50, 


am2s Watſon 
oha Potter 
Dugald Munn 
James Darbyſhire 
Thomae Bateman 
Armſtrong 
aniel Lees 
# John Morris 
John Mellor 
John Travis 
Ben. T hwaite 
Roger Leigh. 


John Mills... | 

| * Barker, jun- 
amuel Garder 

Samuel Sidebotcbm 

| Thomas Hi ton 

| William White 

William Frodſham 

John Poole 

W. Whittenbury 

J . Lonfdate- % 


i 


ohn Thyer 

amuel Henſhall . 
12 Coope 

obert Heath 
George Salvin 
Lawre ace Peel 

ohn Haworth 

homas Salter 
5 Lawrence, jun- 
Raſbotham 
Joſeph Taylor 
Richard Smalley 
John Broome 
Tim. Whitlow- 
Thomas Touchet 
— Reynolds 

ohn Langdale 
Wm. Beever 
J. Cowling, M. 
George Bate 
Ralph Ellam 
John Mellor 
John Booth 
Jofhua Nicholſon 


No. 50, LOM. ; 


ce ra. ana 
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For 31. 3. inte 
For xl. 118. 64, inſte 
For 278. inſte 


And for only NINE $4 


ever included, the whole 
even the Imallet Prize oi 
Prize. wht” > 
N. B. The only Houſe in 
regulation is dopted, 
fuck s nalſ terms as NV 
pect of nearly ONE TH! 
And but Two a N * 
The ENGLISH LOTTERY begins. dr 
February next, and contains a Prize or” 
25,000], and the greateſt number un! 
Prizes ever known. 4 (of N 
MESS. SHERGOLD an © 
No. 50, Lounanp-STazzT, 3 
AVE the honourge.lay beſore 
a Plan to plainly A Wintageous, that 
at a loſs to decide up, it. Every perſon 
that in the benefits: 2 Quarter hare, th 
than One Feed Five Shillings; in an E 
Shillings and Sixpfncz; in à Sixtetnth, FR; 
Sixpence, &c. &e. being upon an average very, 


* 


This important reduction in the prime ec 
means pecuitar to themſeives, not kivwn or 
any other Houle in the Kiagdom, the inve ty 
under a polit.ve engagement ro SHERGGE 
ALONE. It is not effected by any agree 
the {mal} prizes of 18l.— on tie contrary, & © 
the whole money lald out, to the Adveacute: 


as if they paid the very higheſt current pricg, 


but Two Blanks to @ Prize. It is a Plan = 
ſanctioned to be ſo by the opinion of Cu 
rity cannot be doubted, and which may x 
conſume more Tickets than three-fourths of: 
together, and is, all in all, one of | 
that ever came before the public, 


e one 
Of L. 30, oo | 8 
And in proportion for all other Prizes z with 
purchaſe, 3b 38. if a Prize of x» 


For TRR XE GUI TAS you: 


For Ox E GUN EA ax» a Har, inſtead 


have One Eighth 
Of L. 30,000 — 

And in proportion for all other Prize 
purchaſe 1]. 118. 6d. for a Prize of 18ʃ. 
For SEVENTEEN SK1ILLINGS, inſtead of 1h; 2 

have one Sixteenth 
+ + Of L. % . 
And in proportion for all other Prizes; the w*: 
Seventeen S!.ilings, for 2 Prize f 


Ls 3s 
55 WI. 


— 


= — — 


LiNG*, being a joint ſubſerißp 


For NIX E SI. 
. teenth as above, you have 


2 
Upon 30, col. | — 
And in proportion for all ether Prizes ; with 
money, Nine Shillings, for a Prize ot 18. 
Mefirs. SHERGOLD and Co. n«*Lpat nl 
Security, and certainty of juſt pas ment to ax” 
them with their favours; .aJerigs of Fours 
has afforded the beſt proof aud experience of their 
It is pretty generally known ow throughout che 
and even Abroad, that their Zagagements are a-” 


— — 


Notes of any Bank or Banken, 


The ſyſtem of -chis Houſe is the moſt ſatisaer⸗ 
Re. 
be given to many of the firſt Bankers, and par 
Meil's. LockuarTs in Pal Mall, who welt 
Iolid foundation, and will rally ſatisfy any enquc 
PFOTY-FOUR' capital. prizes, from goat. 
inclutive, were t0id4 by Meſirs. SHERGOLES 
the laſt Engiih Lowery only ; and beſides thr 
prizes of TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS: 
of TEN THOUSAND POUNDS; for theigs. 
payment of which, they are empowered ty 
relpe table vouchers 'as will cenyiace the maſts 
enquirers. 20 bs > 


Careful attention is given to all letters, 1 
LO 
and fur the accommodation of their friends, 2 
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Arnold Birch Richard Mare 

Robinſon Eaxley 2orge Long 

Char. F. Brandt Ra'ph Fogg 
Robert Yates 


Robert Peel $24 | 


of the firſt Quality, 
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D Vert Sus 


at the very loweſt Wholeſale Prices - 
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Wett end of the Town, their plans may be «uy 
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a fer dayh will be publithed, — — — — — j opera ted in the folleſt extent, We were about at [- StJame:”s, and other Palaces, might be dif- 
rED TO LOKD HEATHPIELD, of THE 8 A r chat inſtant to provide for the defect of thę Cron, | penſed with, and the ſavings applied to the eaſe 
rORTESZUE; | LE ap 5 n J defect which ſnould not exiſt for a moment, elſe. 4"ot the nation, during the ilſneſs of his Majeſty. 
| 9 8 F re 0 a want that the e N dies? Ia a He Mould readily acknowledge, that the 'preſeat 
A* 4 : . * | 0 | „„ I naekaral tai, Kings muſt ſubmit to the ſhafts of Admiaiſtration had made fon: | | f 
| 8 8 1 4 SE | C | 8 the ſna | Adminiſtration had made ſome uſetul retorms 
„ 'SOLDIER's REV ARD. * ane Wenner haviog blep "apy + fate as well as other men, but our wiſe aticeftors Hand he could wiſh, that, befbre they finiſhed their 
3 FS 8 13 9 8 in tbe e of r . + ola SY 29 2 EP as a conſtant meIReAtQ, 7 carger, they would attend his obſer vations. 
5 VE 4 oþ © havi very ful if; t un- it the Political machi | nbt even gd, 5 ; | | 
' ARACTERISTIC NYF Res 4. enen 7 65 ad ill A mould not even for a Eis Lordſhip ſitting down, Lord KI x N AIR 
Ir 1d VOLUMES: «A | neceilary to trouble our Readers w;th-taytologicd af ment Ita J. us political machine ſtill and the Duke of CHAN Dos both roſe together: 
„ Mikes Lancs Leadenhall-Rreets ments; conſequently, as far as is conſiſtent with pexſpi- cad I Rood my ed, of no repair, It wanted, The former nobleman ſeemed to have u 
— — — di, our account of the Lox ps is compreſſed into a it Ne > * 8 His Lordſhip then } ence of the Chairman, Lord Walſngham ; but 
Mr AFFECTING TALE. K. narrow compaſs. W did 5 | bs mac Prerogatires of the Crown. | their Lordſhips growing vociferous in calling for 
ö 1 8 6 | hence did thofe prerogatives originate, in power 2 >f the at > 
— = — — —— Dr bras | | one or other of the two noble compeiltars for a ©®* 
I EM Mea, — - or delibęration? in the latter ſurely, and expe- ng FOB GO | | | 
dd Gre > ag . PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. rience evinced it. If at the formation of the of ty yo; x $a . 
n 8 — — — —— aſtuutian they were deemed neceſſary; and if Lord DERBY roſe do ſpeak tio 
ILL BEFECTS * - 3 N | 2 through a length of years they were found neceſ- | - ORDER: "1 ” 
—— HOUSE OF LORDS. 2 ſary, Why, on the preſzat occaſion, ſuſpend them? 1 ade cd 15 | 0d 7 | 
{ RASH VO 77 5 3 , Is there leſs uſe for them now than at any other His Lor 'F Sed, DIRE MOFE* GIRL. BY he 
j — — | time? Was not the Constitution practical, was, to the rules and orders of the other Houſe, 


W. Laxey Leadenhall-ſtreet. | . 


Uhis Excellent Novel, Who has favoured 4 
the Work under the Signature of Ma- 
"ally informed, chat the Copics for deli- 
ordet, will be ready on Monday next. 
„ had, juſt publiſhed, the following 
n APPROVED NOVELS: | 
2 vols. 12m0.. price 58. ſewed. 
ardian Angel, 12m. price 28. 6d. ſewed, | 
: ur 
3 vols. 12mo. price 98. ſewed. 
1 vols. 12m0+ price 58. ſcwed., 
vols. 1amo. price 58. fewed. 
vols. 12mo. price 58. wed. 
'Ay 3 vols. 12 mo. price $8. af 
14, 4 vols. 18 mo. price 108. fewed, * 
jibertine, 2 vols. 1x Mo. price 58. ſewed. 
E- 12m, price 38. ſew en. 
: Traveller, 3 vols. amo. price 78. 64. 
2 vols. tamo. price 58. ſewed. 
nA, 2 tols. Iz mo. price 55, ſewed 
, 2 vols. Iz mo. price 58. ſcwed. 
vols. 12190 price 538. leweds _ 
2 Vols ams. price 55. ſewed. 


hv Friday, Jan. 23. 


The Lord Chancellor came down at four. — 
Prayers by the Biſucp of Lincolu. 188 


he was not certain but the right of priority of 
ſpeech, among their Lordſhips, depended not 
upon their Chairman, but the majority of their 
Lordſhips. But as it was both convenient and 
cuſtomary to allow their Chairman to decide in fa- 
vour of that Peer who firſt caught his eye, he did 
not ſee the neceflity of departing from 1t now. 
For his part, he bad called upon Lord KI 
AHD, as conceiving that his Lordſhip had firſt 
attracted their Chairman's attention; hut If a part 
of their Lordſhips were willing to carry chat, like 
other proceedings, with the knock-me-down ar- 
gument of a majority, he flattered himſelf he had 
as good '4 conſtitution as any of them, and he was 
ready to diſpute every inch of ground with that 
weapon,” 8 

Lord $4NDIVICH declared, that the right of 
deciding the preference of ſpeaking clearly lay in 
the majority of their Lordſhips, and not in their 


were 
there only attributes annexed to it, to 5 
ingenuny, and furniſh ſpeculation, with argu- 
N Ii ment? If at this time it was deemed that ſome 
þ - ComPLarxT or THe Hicn Cox's ABLE, of thoſe prerogatives were uſeleſs, in the name 

Mr. QUazrms appezred at the Bat, ad in- þ er let chat queſtion» be examined, and 
formed the Houſe, that a perſon was 4 x 7 10 lem be torn up by the roots for ever! but 
for driving a dray across >alace-yard li g the | neceſlary in a king, why not in + Regent, 
fittings. The High Conſtable, M Listir, from whom all the exertions of a King. were to 
was ordered to the Bat, when he -anformdd the be expected? but it was eaſy to ſee, though 
Houſe, that one William Williams, a rayman, [not cunveyed in words, that thoſe reſolutions 
had refuſed to obey the orders, and had ibfufted turned vt a ſuſpicion, of the Prince. Much had 
the Conſtabie. Mr. Loflie, att the Kd tubars. been ſaic with regard to the feelings on one (ide, 
dinate Conſtables, Diſpaicn and Br&kes} were | and e keipe et that ought to be paid to thoſd feel- 
ſworn to the fact. The culprit was broughtto | age in which for one he was ready to join as 
the bar, and ſaid in his defence, that it was not | lar as confiſtency pointed; but were there no re- 
be, but another man, that was the offender. ASS Paid to be paid to feelings on another? Had the 

The Loa Db CAN CELLO left. they calſack, {TWICE no techngs ?—Power was ſaid, and rightly 
and obſerved; that in order to ferm obdience to, aid, to. be faſcinating; but if it was faſcinating 
the rules, of the Houle, the officers muſt be pro- witty reſpect to his Roy! Tighneſs, why: not with 


, 4 vols, 12mos price 73. 6d. ſewed, tected, ho were ta put them into executio | He. reſpett to another Great Perſonage ? As to the in- bas hoes pris n fereas p 
2 vols. 12 m. price 58. ſeweds then moved, „ That Williams be committed to | Fuence which. might be ſaid to flow from the Lords | ® precedent in the Cale of Lords Faalliay and L- 
„imo. price 55. ſewed. Bridewell.” Ordered. * 729 a ache Bedchamber, be was ready to acknowledge, vel, who both riſing together, the Houſe, by : 
ttager, 2 v0!s 12 mo. price 58. ſcwed. | 7 char it.cught not ta be held out i 7rorem—be-| Vote, gave the preference to Lord Lovel. His 

=; Regvuep Counirrer ON THE STATE or 


cauſe he was perfectly convinced, that it would have 
ns effect in influencing the vote of any one of thoſe 
Noble Lords in that Houſe, But again he would 
ſay, that a"queſtion might be ſo repreſented to them, 
and coloured in ſuch an artful manners as to im- 
pole on that affection which they held to their 
Sovereign, And, in order to leflen the magni- 
tude of the Houfhold, it had been conveyed, 
| that it conſiſted only of menial ſervants ; but 
it was Enovn, that men of the firft rank filled 
thoſe offices, becauſe it was neceſſary they ſhould, 


5 da' liſhed | 
8 8 es 2 THE NATION. \ 

> INg5 aud Six- Se, js 5 N « 
Do TENANT Lord WALSINGHAM was called to the Chair, 

IDLORD AND TENA: des be Fey, bt - 
WYER ;*or, THE WHOLE LAW | and the Clerk read the Third Reſolution, which 
NDLORDS, TENANTS, AND | reftrained the Regent from granting Penſions, | 
en in a plain, eaſy, and comprehen-. | Beverfigons, &c.“ : ; 
u the Teebnical Tertns of the Law: ]“ Jer + =O pnfONT. roſe, and ſaid, that as the 
CONTAINING - | 1 : Di. ſpirit of this Reſolution was fimilar to that which 
me of Notices to quit Premiſes 5 e had been agreed to on the preceding evening, he 

and compicting a Diſtreſs, and tor ee | . 2 * SUE 

then illegally taken. therefore ſhon!d not detain their Lori ſhips in the 
C ) diſcuſtion of it; but ſhould immediately move an 1 : cauſe it W 
ting Houſes, Lands, or Apartments | amendment ſimilar to that offered in the Reſolu- 7 2 order to raiſe the dignity of the Sovereign- 
n Leaſez and various Precedents of tion of yeſterday, by adding the werds, © for a | in the eyes of the pyblic; and that it was an 
e ee ee #508 A | inſult to apply the word Menial to ſach a body of 


fu>Deeds, as ſettled by the moſt emi- | 4:00 
& Lord CATHCART having apologized” fot at- men. Another idea had been thrown out, that 
IXTH EDITION, thoſe reſtrictions Were neceſſary, in order that the 


litions and Improyvements, from the tempting. to deliver his ſentiments on a fl je : . 4 
Werde, Pack ted, Loft, Douglaſs, } which had been already ſo ably diſcuſſed, aſſuced | Sovereign, on the recovery of his health, might 


Lordſhip, however, when he came to ſpeak, had 
nothing to ſay. 7 . | 
Lord WALSINGHAM (the Chairman of the 
Committee) declared that Lord Kinnaird cer- 
trinly firſt caught his eye, but that conceiving 
that the Duke of Chandois roſe to reply to ſome- 
what that had fallen in the courſe of the debate, 
he was willing to afford his Lordſhip the"Pppor- 
tunity. | | 
Lord RAID them waved his privilege of 
priority, and made way for * 
+ The Duke of CHANDOS, who then roſe, and de- 
clared with much warmth, he never was biaſfed 
by any Adminiſtration, not even by the illuſtri- 
ous Father of the preſent Minifter (Earl Chat- 
nam); that although he held an appointment in 
the Houſhold, and was andeared t every branen 


ant Eat 3 alſo the 4.4095 Stamps | their LordOtips, that it vas not his lter to treſ- | not mast wach ay bat uctions id the re-aſſump- Ag Royal 3 3 as: 1 en 
3 r neg e pais long on their patience. Having proceeded | ton of his power; but could this idea be enter. | Acharging his dat) m Tarnament getan 
| 99 «11 acute 4 4333 


his conſcience. Speaking for himſelf, he deemed 
the reflection upon Lords who enjoyed ſituations 
in the Royal Houſhold, to be highly- injurious. 
[Te looked upon the reftriftions to be highly ne- 
ceſſary and conſiſtent with the powers that ought - 
to be granted to a Regent, during the natural 
life of the King.— One obſervation he muſkmake. 
He had heard the immortal Chatham declare 
in that Hlouſc, „that General Wolfe was a ben A 
</-u-born G0ntral ;** ſo he would make uſe of the © -——- 
ſame preat Mmifter's words, and” deelare> chat 

the Preſent Miniſter, wes a hea ven- bur Mini- 


for ſome time in this ſtrain, his Lordſhip obſerv- 
ed, that a Right Reverend Prelate (Dr. Wation,) 
on the preceding evening had made an obſerva- 
tion or two, which ſtruck him at the timer and. 
which he would have ſpoken to, were it not that 
he did not with to interrupt the ſpeeches af abler 
men than himſclf==<that Right Reverend Pretate, 
in ſpeaking of the component parts St that Louſe, 
had ſaid, that he did not ſuſpect that the Scottiſn 
Peers would be infiuenced by any other motive 
than the good of the country, in giving their 
vote — As his Lordſhip conceived that this was a 


tained for a moment? what, was the conduct of 
the Prince of Wales, to warrant this opinion ?— 
His filial affection, his {olicitation for the fituation' 
of. his Father, eviaced on every occaſion ſiuce he 
was ſeized with the unhappy malady, certainly 
ave a direct contradiction to that ungenerbus 
Ades; but even to ſappoſe that ſuch à thing 
mould be attempted, how could it be effected 
would it be a vote of that Houſe that would pre. 
vent it? Not the public would make it their 
own caſe—it would revert to them, to che pub- 
lic, who had preſeribed laws to that Houſe; and 


Ges. III. 

*AUL, Barriſter at Law, 
»Churchwarden, O verfecrs, and Sur- 
2s Guide, and other Law TiaQtss 

> ASD COERECTED : 
NILSON, Serjeant at Law. 

A. Stratan and W. fata, Lar- 
„for . Ricbordſoz, Royal Ex- 
ad J. Rxſen, Pay nolmter-Row. 
had, by tlie ſame Auchor, 


„ Gir Law, Trrur Law, 
F La, and Dzaror's Poc rer Corp. 


ere 


: 
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e ing e! "through the medium of which the ſeriled | fer? n IX 
bis Day wes pub iſhed, kind of imputation dn that body, he thobght-hjym-.. | through the medium of which they had preſcribed SY 8 
gan 5's Stade : : A 961, 4" mag A 7 Dee i: A *Maditch: i 41} + Aﬀter a few obſervations from Lord Kinnaird , 
5 Price Ten Shillings in boards, | ſelf called upon as one of that claſs 19 defend his | | | MAT, and a word or-two from Earl Camden, the Chy 


independence, which he did in a ſpeach of ſome | retgned over them for- twenty-nine, years, who 


"HISTORY of the. REIGN of PETER 


Ro, KING of CASTILE and LEON, 
"JOHN TALBOFTDILLON, £54. B. S. R. E. 
7 of the Royal Ir: gde of Sciences, and Ho- 
Member of the Lin oy and Plii:fophici! Society 
ancaciter. x 3 
x In Two Volumes 30.259, 
ane of the nobleſt functions © hiſtory to obſerve and 
dee men, at a juncture wb their minds are moſt 
{ agitated, and all their powers and p2{ions are called 
| | | Reberijon's Ai. of Americas 
d for . Ricbaraſen, under the Royal Exchanges 
=P , * 41L 505 2 
PLEMENT t» PLUT RCH, LIVES, 
Tuo Vols. $vo, price 363. in boards, 
ZLIFE of SCIPIO AFRICAN US, and of 
5 EPANMINONDaS; 
ended as a Supplement to Plutarch Lives, 
Rates and Obfervations on the Hartle of Zama; 
wrks, critical and bifferic>l, on the principal Bat- 
pimanoncat. 
I M. De FOLARD. 
is prefixed a Dis3z» Tation on the Diſtinction 
4 Great Man, and an Hilutrious or Eminent Man; 
be de St. Pierre, of the French Academy. 
tranſlated into Engiith from vc Or:21nal French of 


length ;—his Lordſhip then thought the veſtri c- 
tions in queſtion were neceſſary, calculated on the 
ground of prudence, and warranted hy the wil- 


| —the inconveniences we were obi 
to, particularly in the caſe of minot Sovergigns, in 
order to obtain permanent convenieniees. His 
Lordſhip having dwelt on thoſe points ſor a con- 
ſiderable time, adverted to the Prerogatives of the 


| knowledge, was the fountain of office, of honour, 
and of privilege, but as thoſe prorogatives were 
in ſome meaſure inherent in the perſen of the 


"> 


gree, to be delepated, —His Lordſhip took a great 


the Prince was to be inveſted, were entiraly ſuſit- 
cient to carry on the political buſineſs of Govern- 
ment, and that the idea was entirely greendleſs, 
that any clog could ariſe under the reftnchons, 


nad heard it rumoured abroad, that news-papets 


dom of our anceſtors.— To prove this, his Lord- 
+ ſhip entered into a long hiſtory of the ¶Qunſlitution 
—the nature and excellency of a limit u α,]jG4Hy 
to ſubmit 


Sovereign—tbe Sovereign, he was rege to ac - 


leal of pains to ſhew that the powers with which - 


provided Miaiſters did their duty. His Lordikip- 


King, he thought they ought not; in every de- 


lived in their affections, would not be diſappoiit- 
ed on that occaſion in his appeal to the nation 
and what Miniſter dared to be ſo profligate, or 
what Houſe of Parliament fo corrupt, as, to join” 
in a meaſure, of all others the moſt unlikely, and of 
all others te maſt monſtrous ? His Lordſhip ſaid, 
that the laſt feſolution ought to be divided into tuo 
diſtinct queſtions—but he would reft#ve himſelf for” 
that diviſion, until it came before the Committee. 
Fe Marguzs f CARMARTHEN,"in a ſpeech 
of ſome length, delivered very genteely, juſtified 
the ſeveral Reſolutions," upon the principle of 
political neeefity. He traverſed over much the 
ſame ground which has been ſo repeatedly be- 
fore the Public, and which is not neceſſary to 
repeat. * w64, 3 
The Mar ges TOWNSHEND claimed their 
Lordſhips' attention, as he had not yet troubled 
them upon the ſubject: He objected iz toto to 
the Reſolutions, which tended to reſtrain the Ne- 
al. Power, be it placed in what hands it might, 
ie, as a ſoldier, too well knew his duty to 
endeavour to curtail the. power of bis Com- 
'mander, 


fr was dangerous; and although he ' 


mau pat the que ſtion upon the Third 
which was carried without a dieifion. COSI 
The Fourth Reſolution, which fe ſtrains the Re- 


ing to the Crown, was next read. { 


' > King's BI9TAtTu3; "5 HS 
Lerd L0OUGHROROUGH &defired to know the 
extent to which it went. Did it go toreftram the 
perſonage who realy performed the high office of 
a King, from enjoytag certain droits, which were 
conſtitutionally from time immemorial annexed ta 
that authority, ſuch as the rights of the Admiralty 
Eſcheats, &c.? Did it extend further to annex 


dormant Crown? Or was it meant only to pre- 


fon of the King from the danger of what the I. 
terms /do:lation If ſuſpicion is to hang upon the 


the Royal Peron who is deſtined to fill it) 
let the extent of this ſuſpicion be fully under- 
| ſtood, 2 | Fx 


— —— —V—ñ—— 


_ _ — 


u 
Refo ution, | 


gent from any controul over the eſtates belong" 


W 


thoſe rights to an inactive, or in other words, a 


Lira 'KENVON roſe to anſwer this douht; he 


— 


ſerve the real eftates entailed upon the civil * 1 
Aw 


oFce of a Regent, (for he hoped none would — 4 | | 
en F 


the Abbe Sean de la ou, had been purchaſed in order to diffuſe the popula- | could not boaſt of a vaſt protundity -of Political | Rated that thoſe dro/ts, ſuch as nes,” eſcheats 
+ *By the Rer. R. PAR RV, rity of the Miniſter, but in his opinion th was | Knowledge, yet he could not help believing that | eicher from the Admiralty, from forfeited eſta 43 
Rector of Kemenon, Glourciicrihire. but an indiffereat medium of cifahng—abs popu- | the fame danger reſulted from limiting the Regal or from l-pſed leaſes of Crown lands, be & 3 
a character ot cheſe books, fee al the Reviews of | larity of the mob ought not to be cburtet u Power, in whate ver perfon's hands it mi be were rights inſepar able from the nataf UE 2 1 
e 1738, | popularity only could be derived from à ſet of | neceflary to place it. With reipect to the ] the King, and could not be. divelted: rom him 5 
optical ENGLISH CRLATKMAP : men, who would look to the funds of this gountry. Reſolution for placing the Government of-|'#aring his natural life: His Lordihip que! 2 
og Rule and Directions f Speakirs and Wil- as the ſtandard of their political 455 8 the Houfhold in the hands of the Queen, under ſeveral caſes to that effect. | thy . 
Fug lin Language wit! propriety and accuracy. not to the idle fabrication of a newſpaper. * * 1 the influence. of a Council, (for influence he - Lerd LOUGHBOROUGH replied,: tht ant : WW. 
tkrated by * got of Examples and Exerciſes. Lend RAIWDON followed next; as fog as his | muſt needs deem it); he ſhould be glad to be - theſe branches of the Royal Rrrenue had, been =» 
£ or the Uſe of Schoch. | Lordſhip: roſe, the deepeſt attention gervaded informed under what head the civil and milita- | eſtimated, and included in the Civil Viſt, .by the © 
F the Rev, JOHN SHAw, every part of the Houſe, His Lordſlip guſerved, ry power could be placed, which is daily ſta- 5th. of Anne and- the-1-ot the prefent reign ; a 
[ater of the Free Grammar School, at RockGale, * that notwithſtanding the ſubject in que ion Was tioned at St. James's. This Palace would” no z nd therefore if the Civit Taft was not "Included 0 
2 <a — ks of rhe utmoſt importance, it was hot bis intention | longer he the Royal reſidence, Was the garde i tie Reſolution, 0:28” che Words ot It were 8 
n 2 corre ted and improved. t dwell on it for any time. becauſe he was ſenſi- to be ſtill ſtationed there, and give the officers Þ nęedleſ e. | 
| - Prize 28. 64, de that every man in that Houſe had” Gvtted a and poor ſoldiers unneceſſary trouble, when they “ A long converſation then - took place, between 
Aamted upon One Sect of ſinz Imperial Paper, coniderable portion of their attention to it, could not receive the comfortable reflection that ö the Lord Ce a NCELLTLON and Lord Lov oh On 
A TABLE, upon a Flay entirely New Much had been ſaid on the Conſtitution and the | they were attending their Sovereign? If that} youcn, reſpetting the fetilement of "the Civil | 
3 a — and ſuccinct Method for drelluing 1 Quettion of Right=-he only wiſhed tit in . were not to h the caſe; was the guard to be turned Lift, and what brand es of the ancient revenue of : 
e che cog. 19 L diſcufſion of this queſtion, the Conltitgtion only | over to the Regent! That * = nes the Kingeem it De * n 
. 4 had been attended © abſtractedly, but R Aid ſeem ungerſtood that the Prince had declared he ng bord s KO did not wiſh to con- 
7 BY 1. DU- MITAND, as 1f other matters had been interwoven-with that ſpiſed all pageantry, and would have no addi- tend any further; but obſerve, that the extreme | 
her of Creed, Latin, French Languages, &c. queit ion, Wich preſſed no doubt Upon the grate- tional guard Whatever. The Prince was not con. | caution which appzared L.1 that Reſolution, waz one 
3 Faire . | fal recollection of that Houſe with zeſpe& to his ſcious of any danger ; and he had too much pa- firiking feature of all the Reſolutions. Doubt- 4 
belle b-fore us is comprehenſive to a degree, beyand | Majeſty, A Noble Lord (Lord Camden) had rental affection and filial piety, to ride in ſtate, | 6 lngſs in the extreme," was little leſs than a foul | 
; honld have congeired to have been poſlible. It | afferted, with much proptiety, in allußog to the | whilit his Royal Parent lay racked upon the ſad | ſuſpicion of intended guilt, Nothing coluld be | 
— onlrg r Fersch Prince of Wales, that the law knew no ce pect of | bed of fickneſs.  { 4 prear ey henr! hear 4 } [els hable to ſuſpence than the dictates of Holy 
iclear, digeſted, and ſtriking. 80 far there. 4 perſons ; in this he was orkectly righe, and it | He therefore hoped, that the in fue ner of che mi- Wiit: but how would ĩc found in the — of _—_ ' 
Khan of Eangusge Witch brings the whole before 4 was his with that the regal function and the per- litary was not to be placed in the hands of the hogeſt man, to be told, Thou fnalt pot lteal.”” a 
"Point of View, can be ujetul, the Table of Mr. | for. of the King, which moſt weigh our age Kons new controuling. Conneil; but that all that idle, He perfeclly recollected a caſe, where an action | 
ö 9 is ipyged to Commendation and Applasſe. as often às it was mentioned, had kept troubleſome, and expenive parade of the mili- g was brought againſt the defendant, for having 1 
| 7 0 e Sos Eng. Rev. Sept; 747. | afunger ; our reaſon in that inſtance would have } tary, and the eſtabliſhment of tue civil Power at i ſpoken thoſe words in public company; and vpon _ 4 
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| appeal to the paſnon:s in the room of ſound argu- 
would lay her more gpen to impoſition by, bad | ment; but if, wp endeuvouriug to 3 5457 
adviſers, 48d perſuaded, t0. countenance mea. Lordſhips that the Amendment was inadmiſh ble, 
he had. been obliged to ſtate · the condition to: | 


ſares which, would cgunteract and defeat thoſe rute * : way os 4 
which ber fon might think it necęſſary to adopt, which jt would reduce his, Majeſty, the {bjc oF 
for the gbed of the people, gnd the bregit of | As forced upon kim, he did not introduce, i: for; 
his Adminiſtration. And ſhould her Majeſty be. | the purpoſe of making wor k upon the paſſions * 
! perſuaded to think that thoſe meaſures, ſo propoſed ther than the judgment of their Lordſhips, He. 
and recommended to her by her fecret a7 viſerswetej| ſtill maintained that the bare committing the 
perſon ef the Ning to tie care of the Queen, witk⸗ 


4 
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4 ninifiy overterned, periap?; contrary bo 4 
wiſhes of the nation, merely by ths inffventeant 
the putrov1ge of the Hauſcheld. I 
a double poverament, the parent of ages 
and cabz{s, ſhou?1 Te wit" Happens tres 
out, fie Commanders employed by hand . x 
in the {ervice of their country would get in 
the favour of the Ministry ſuſßſbiee to 7 * 
them: Miuiſters, without the meant of eee 
ſervice?, or perhaps even of ſcreening from 


wks 3+ igri tz 4:4 $7 þ ti, ow dh B 
. © 


„e tbr 
„ and her inexperience 
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| ſhe might be, Ted 5 | 


PPP t, xr 0 
| the ihe, a verdict was given in the manner they | 

were ſpoken—they donyeyed atſuſpicion oh xo # 
His Lordibip, with infinite wit,'comparad/{thig | 
= eaſe with the Taſpicion Attetapted to be fixed upon 

r.. 300000 2h 
An altercation took 
Law Lords, when the fourth 


* 


* 1 


place. between the three, 
P queſtion was put and 
carried, without a-divifion. 5 | 


* 


J 


us J 2 


| ron 
and 


Hs MATEST's HOUSEHOLD, and CARE 


' of the KINO PERSON. 


> The laft reſtriction was then read, empowering 


2 


her Majeſty to take charge of the King's perſon. ; 


. bf the entire Houſchold of his Majeſty— 


1 
mia that a Council be appointed to 


—conferring on her Majeſty the direction and pa- 


aſſiſt her Majeſty with their advice, and wich 


powers to examine the State Phyſicians touching 
tue ſtate of his Maj 


eſty's health. Upon this reſo- 


better calculated to promote the public weal, thin 
thoſe which might be propoſed by the F.xecative 


before the Cammittee would furniſh her abut-! 
dantly with the means of deſeating any meaſure 
of: her ſon, apgz»inſt which her ſecret adviſers 
Monld think proper to fer their faces; fqr the 
Reſolution would go the length of giving her che 
command of vac full quarter of che whole Civil 
Lit Revenue; and the infinence' ariſing m 
ſuch a command, when directed againſt an Ad- 
miniſtration, nüght of itſelf be ſufficient to pull 


Goverament, the Reſolution which was actually 


J 


out providing for, the. dignity of his rank, would 
He 10 te luce fim ne to ſcreen him, from 
which ſhould be the Rudy of all his ſubjects, but 
more particularly of thoſe whom his bounty bad 
fed. The Amendment propoſed, that all the 


words which went to make a due proviſion for 


the King ſhould be left out; but the Noble Lord 


who moved ir, had not ſlated the words which he 
anrend&d4430 propoſe in their ſtead. If he meant 


to propoſe any, he ought to read them, that the 
Committee might have an opportunity of judging 


authority. over them; | theſe” Commanders Wwoul, 
be perpetuaily paying their court to the 
party, for the purpoſe of ſecuring theniſel ves friends, 
even among the enem je; of their; empleo 


find in a party poſſefling the patronige of the * 
Houſchold, and acting in oppoſition lfWeexcnt- 
tive ſervants of the Crown? Doulltetefabli 


> lution, PESTS i: down. He did not mean :9 impute to noble | between them, and thoſe which the Noble Lord ments he condemned as much à double e 
Lord RAW DON begged their Lordſuips to ob- Lords, who held Offices in the Houſ-hold, a ph- | Wiſhed to have expunged from the Reſolution: ments 3 the Lords of the Bedchamber,” de Was oF 
_ A fderve, that it coinained three diſtinct Propolitt- | ancy of character that would make them, through Zend LOUGHBOKOUCH thought the pro; 4 Opinion, ought to attend upon the Regent, whe 
ons, to all of which combined their Lorditips? | feryjle complaiſance, vote for meaſures which in | ceeding of the Learned Lord not perfectly con- | tepreſetited tlie Rate of the country ; but de unde 
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aſſent was required. Now as ſome of their ord- 


ZThips might be diſpoſed to grant that aſſent in 


- 


% 
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art, and to with-hold in part, it was his Lord- 
ip's intention to propoſe, that the Reſolution be 
Aipided into three ſeparate Reſolutions, 
On the poſſibility of doing this, according to 


de forms of the Houſe ſome tune was fpent,—: 
„ Ford BatHuRST and the, Lord Chancellor 


ws 7 


1 \ A * ” * * 2 - 
> Dan, exprefling his will; to reduce his motion to 


ontending againſt che poſſibility, and Lord 


LougGapotoven for it; at length Lord Raw- 


that form which ſhould beſt meet che wiſhes of 


— 
2 © © 
* 


* "Houſehold on the 


1 
LET 


"0 12 . . 7 Q ; LL. ” 
their Lordſhips, by moving to leave out that part. 


of the Reſolution, conferring the p 
Queen, . 
The Lord CHA NCELLOR appealed to the 
feelings of their Lordſhips, and ſubmitted, whe- 
cher ſuch an act would nut be adding iniulc to the 
mis fortune of his Majeſty, and whether they had 


atronage of the 


not beiter ſend him at once to one of thoſe recep- 


Ttacles for thoſe labouring under his ni lady. 


— 


— 


«4 Þ 


Lord Chancellor faid, the noble and learned 
Lord muſt himſelf have felt the weakneis of his 
gauſe, when he abandoned the path of aroma nr, 


and directed his eloquence and appeal to he, 
r of his auditors, by reminding den, that 


many of them had taſted of the lib-r2iity ©! the 
| Sans and had been fed by his bounty; and that, 


conſequently, they were bound by gratitude to 


reſcue him from the wretched, deplorabie, and 


*deftitate ſitua tion to which iis Majelly mutt be 
>meduced, if the propoſed amendment ſhould be 
2zamed. His Lord mip obſerved, chat almott tive | 


. ale of Mis public life had been em loved in 


- 
f 


MACS 


flerrice of the King, and in places of n rroft 


und diſtinction; and therefore he had not only 


| 


Lord Viſcount STORTONT, in reply to the 


| 


their judgment they might condemn 3 but he 
meant to ſay, that the habit of looking up to per- 
ſonapes of great rank might give them ſo good an 
opinion of their intentions, that they might feel a 
kind of irrefiftible- influence, which they would 
perhaps think iv a virtue not to withſtand. It 
was not his wiſh, When he objected to the pro- 
poſition for putting the great offices of the Houſe- 
hold under che controul of the Queen, that 
they (hould be aboliſhed or ſuſpended during the in- 
diſpoution of fhe King; the Lords with white 
ſtaves were not ſo much the attendants, upon the 
ferfon of the Sovercign; as appendages of the 
Majeſty of the Cron; and therefore they ought 
to attend upon him who ſhould repreſent the Ma- 
jeſty of the Kingly office; and this furely would 
be more proper, and more conſi ſtent with that 
regard. for. the eaſe of the people under their 


beavy burdeas, than double eſtabliſnments, one 


I 


for the King, and another for the Regent. —The 
Chapliins:67 the Court ought alſo to attend upon 
the Regent; for they could not ' poſſibly attend 
upon his Maicfty during his preſent affliction ; and 
it,vz0uld be uareaſonable indeed to give to the 
(Dec thy nomination-of officers, who, from the 
oatzre of their ſituation, could not be employed 
about his Majeſty's perfon during the continuance 
of nis preſent diſorder, It had been argued; that 
to make the Lords of the Bedchamber, and other 
great Officers of the Court, attend upon the Re- 
gent, would be to reduce the King to a deplorable 
and deſtitute ſituation-; but it ſeemed, thoſe who 
entertained that opinion forgot, that though they 
would wait upon the Regent, they muſt ſtill be 
S 8 I 28 111 thoTterrt D wh his Majeſty. The 
Whole Goveraneiut mult be carried on in his name; 
he Lord Chancellor, the Secretaries of State, 


"* 


ah. 


| 
| 


q 
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ſiſtent auich that candour of which he made pro- 


feſſion: When his Noble Friend moved the Amend- 


ment, he ſtated, that as the Keſolution contained 


three diſtinct propoſitions— 1ſt. The truſting to 
the Qucen the care of his Majeſty's perſon.— 
zd. Granting to her the controul of the Houſe- 


old. E And, zd. The appointment of a Council 
to adviſe her Majeſty; and as one of them might 


| 


meet the general concurrence of the Committee, | 


whilſt the other two might occaſion much dif- 
ference of opinion, che Noble Lord expreſied a 
wiſh that they might be ſeparated. The Leara- 
ed Lord then told kim, that it would nes be pro- 
per to ſeparate Propoſitions which. the Houſe of 
Commons had made the ſubject of one Refſolu- 
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tion: he might, however, take the ſenſe cf the 


Commirtee on that head, by a motion for dividing 
them: but now that the Noble Lord had taken 
the Learned Lord's adyice, the Learned Lord 
found fault with him, becauſe he had not ſtated 
what were the words which ke intended to ſubſti- 
tute in the room of thoſe which he had moved the 
Committee to lcave out, If this was candour, 
he muſt annex a new meaning to that word. — 
Having premiſed this, his Lordſhip took into con- 
ſideration the main queſtion, —The veſting in the 
Queen the power. of removing or appoinung the 
different officers of the Houlchold, and made a 
{peech upon the occaſion, which was conſidered 
by all who beard it, as a maſter-piece of reaſon- 


ing. We woald have been extremely happy, had 


we it in our power to give a long account of it; 
bat unfortunately we are, ſo circumſcribed in point 
of ime, that we Cannot gratify dur oven wikhes 
on eker bend. A mort and faint Teil of it is 
all that we can attempt. His Lordſhip ſaid, 
that neitirer our 6wn hiſtory, or the annals of any 


4 
4 


L 
4 


C 
4 


4 
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| 


muſt be conſidered as finecures, 


preſent ſituation 


ſtood, that they were not to wait upoa him, and 


ſo that as there was to be a repreſentative this 
narch, ſo there were. to be repreſentative Beer 
eaters, a repreſentative band of: Geip en Pens 
ſoners, and repreſentative Lords of Ke Chamber. 
The preſent Lords of the Bedchamſe &c could: 
not poſſibiy attend upon the Kings anda; they: * 
were not ty wait upon the Regents" ir places” 
aud heir ſalaries 
as rewards ior ſomething.— They were to be re- 
moveable by the Queen; buras it was not pole 
that they could be about the King's pee in his 
it was not for remiſneſs or ne 
vlet of duty. that they could bexremoyed 3 for 
wat purpoſe then, or for what conduct were they 
to be removeable ? This queſtion he would leave 
it to the good ſenſe of the Committee to anfixer. 
The influence of ſecret adviſers about the perlen 
of che Queen might be productive of the moſt fa- 
tal conſeqnences to the country; he wund not 
(peak hypothetically; but would reid their 
Lordſhips of what had already happened ; and 
what once had happened, they knew might bc- 
cur again.—— The famous Duke of Marlbo 
rougb, aſter having captured all the barrier 
towns, and opened his way into Old France, at 
the head of the allied armies, fouud Bis victori- 
ous arms arreſted, and the career of his country's 
glory and proſperity ſtopt by the intrißues and 
cabals of a Bedcbamber Woman to Quseh une 
All the abilities of a Harley, the faſciuating w- 


ers of a St. John, and the laborious induftry of a 


Harcourt, would have been exerted to ng pur 
ble, it there had not been a Mrs. Maſham, who 
by her influence with the Queen, was able to do 
what the arms of Louis XIV. had not been abſe ro 


deen fed by His Majeſty, but had taſted of bis a d all the other great Officers of State, as well | country upon earth could furniſh a fingle inſtance | effeR, to put an end to the victorious . of 
bounty in a much greater degree than moſt of aste Lord of che Redchamber, muſt be conſi- | in which it appeared that the patronage of . the 4 the Duke of Marlborough, and the alli army. 
- His other ſubjects, who, though diftinguilhed by dere d, during the Regency, as his Majeſty's Crown had been ſeparated from the executiye Az to the feelings of the King, at finding ot his 
te favour of the Sovereign, had ſpent lefs of | ory, klo, then could he be. ſaid to be re- N A noble Lord (Hawk foury) had, on f recovery his ſervants. changed, he 'thouphrothey 
"their lives in his ſenvice. If it was incumbent] duced te de e ftuation, when the whole } fermer vecaſion, quoted a circumfiance from-the would be Left conſulted, if the Government. of - 


4 
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upon all who had experienced the Royal honnty, 
a@fhew a grateful remembiaze: of ity it wWã s Ou! + 


5 


hoſe lot a greater ſire or 


more ſo upon bim, 10 
| L it would therefore be baſe 


£JZemolument had fallen 


Mngraticude-irt him to defert ſo good and 16 uberall 


* 
- 


Noble Friend, was a dereliction of that duty which 


Noble and lear ed Lot d had venture 


* — < 


-a maſter in the moment of calamity; Bai he d nied 
that to ſnpport the Amendment  propuicd” by his 


as duce by every faithful ſabject to the beſt of 
Sovereigns. He Knew not upon what grounds the 
d to argue that 


2 was ; and ide bare inſtndation of ſuch an idea 


be could not afcribe to any good purpoſe or inten- 


- — 


Mon, That be might not follow the example of the 


Fearned Lerd, he would not fpeak to the paſſions 
As no- 


; 


Goverament muſt be. adminiſtered in his name, 
dad the very Miniſters mult be dermed his {crvants? 
[t was faid, that Parliament ought to coufulr.th 

Heling of the Sovereign, when enge 
mould pleaſe to wake him from his dream. And 
that therefore thoſe attendants whom he partica- 
larly liked, ougfht not to be 3cmoved from about 
him, left on his recovery he ſhould be ſhocked at 
finding ſtrangers about him. Here his Lordſhip 
thought it neceſſary to remind the Committee, 


Ln the Lords of the Bedchamber never did wait 


upon the King in his private capacity; it was 
| only when he appeared ia Hate, that they were 
employed about him; and therefore it was not 


1 


1 


poſſible, from the nature of their office, that they 


Hiſtory of France, to ſhe that even an infant King 


was conũdered by the law of that country, as capa- 


ble of exercifivg perſonally the prerogatives of che 


Crown; The zaftance to which he alluded, , was 


that of Rewis XV. at the age of five years, hay- - 


ing been taken by his Gowernante to the Parlia- 
meat, and ſcated on the Throne, to which the 


> _ 1 


Chancellor went up, and then kneeling, ſcemed. 


to receiye orders from the infant King, though in 
fact, they were given by the Regents who flood 
ty the fide of the Throne. The Noble Lord who 


quoted this circumſtance, might have collected 


from the hiſtory of that period, an argument 
againſt the meaſare which was the ſubject of the 
preſent diſcuſſion. Lewis XIV. at the lat- 


1 


1 


his ſon was made ſtrong and eſheient« Ing 


"calamity under which bis Majefty at preſent la, 


beercd, had fallen upon him during the courſe of 
the laſt war, and proviſions ſuch as wert don 
propoſed ſhould have been adopted, his Mafeky, 
on waking from his dream; might ay, What is 
become of my Thirteen American Colonies? The 
an{wer might be, © Sire, We thought itprudent 
to truft your Son wich ſo little power, that your 
Colonics are gone. But be not concerned at 
this Vor B-ef-eaters, _ Gent'emen-Penflioners; 
Lords of the Bedchamber, &c. are ill the ſame : 
look into the red bock, you will find it juſt us 
von left it; and let this confole your Majeſty 
for the loſs of empire, and of the reputation of 


= 


. thoſe whom they employed, could haye nora 


Queen's 


that others wereto be appointed to do that oe 


If a public delinquent was to be brought to Jaſs 5 
tice, it mult be by an act of the government b 
what a ſhield of defence might ſuch a delinquent” : 


your fon as a Stateiman, which we facriſited, left 


ter end of his life, conceived a diflike for his 
you ſhould have the misfortune of ſeeing new | 


"of. their Lordſhips, but to their reaſon, 
| Nephew, the then Duke of Orleans ; and wiſh- | 


. * | - | ſhould be near him at the mament of his recovery: 
"thing, he laid, could be more advantageous or | 


mould he at that moment call for them, they 


dene fic ial to a people, than a ſtrong Government, 


id nothing could be more pernicious, or more to 
be dreaded than a weak one. 


Now» nothing could 


o effectually render it weak, as to ſever from it 


% A 


Lord * 


the patronage and influence by which it might 
acquire and preſerve 3 and conſequently a 


- meaſare that had ſuch a ſevering for its object, 
mult neceſſarily Geprive the Goverament of all 


„ vigour, and activity. As well might their 
J. s expect that an end could be attained, 
whilſt the means were with-held, as that the Ad- 


mimiſtration of the Regenttcould be productive of 


ent 


Hbenefit to the country, if the powers of Govern- 


went were kept from him. It had been ſaid, in- 
deed, that what was to be given to the Queen could 
not be ſaid to be with-held from the Prince, be- 
*cauſe it was natural to ſuppoſe, that ſuch an under- 
ſtanding would exiſt between them, as maternal 


Other, could produce and maintain; but was it im- 


poſlible that bad adviſers ſhould interfere, and de- 
tray that harmony, in Whieh the happinefs both of 
the nation and of the royal family muſt be ſa deep- 
ty.interefted. If it was the wiſh of their Lork. 
ſhips- to preſerve concord in the Royal Family, 


Why would they ſow the ſeeds of diſcord in it? And 


fondneſs on the one. haud, and filial piety on the 


could be reinſtated, and ſent to aim, though they 
ſhould be in waiting upon the Regent, as expedi- 
tioully, at leaft, as they could be at any time ſum- 
moned by his Majeſty from their country feats, 
The way in which he would conſult the feel- 
ings of the Sovereign on his recovery, would be, 
by preventing thoſe meajures which, upon reflec- 
tion, could not but give him pain. His Majeſty 
had always been particulady diſtinguiſhed for his 
love to his people—his ſtudy to render them 
happy, and the Empire flounſhing. He would 
take care then that his Majeſty ſhould not have 
cauſe to complain that the Government had been 
rendered weak and inefficient, and the proſperity 


delicacy, or reſpect for his perſon. He would 
not have any caule given to him, to complain that 
the ſeeds of diviſion had been ſown in a family 
hitherto known to be a family ef love; and 
that a groſs affront had been put upon his Son, who 


but he appealed to ſuch of their Lordſhips as 
were fathers, whether they could be wounded 
in a more tender point. than by indignities of- 
fered to their Sons; 


of the empire had been ſacrificed through a falte, 


had always been ſo dear to him.  Magnanimous, 
minds might overlook or forgive perſonal inſults; 


inſults to them were not 


ing not only to mortify him, but alſo te 
aggrandize his own natural ſon, the Duke dy 
Mayne,. made a will, in which he left the Re- 


gency to the Duke of Orleans, and the controul 


of the Houſehold, together wich the cuſtody of 
the young King, to the Duke du Mayne, He 
told the former, though not truly, that he left 
him every thing to which he was entitled by his 
birth, The will was regiſtered in Parliament; 
but when the old King died, the Duke of Orleans, 
who, by the renunciation of the Duke of Anjou, 
then King of Spain, was become peſumptive 
heir to the infant King Lewis XV, then under 
ſix years of age, claimed the Regency, with all 
the powers which of right belonged to it. The 
Parliament (as a celebrated and enlightened co- 


temporary writer, Monteſquieu, obſerved,) found 


itſell iu a ſtrange dilemma : It ſaw, that it might 
be dangerous to give full powers to a pre/wmpiive 
heir; and on the other hand, it perceived the ab. 
ſurdity of placing the Regent at the head cf the 
Goveragment, and at the ſame time ſevering 
from it che patronage and influence arihng: 
from the controul of the Honſehold. Both ap- 
peared evils; but the latter was found to be ink- 
nitely greater than the other, and therefore the 
Parhament, to avoid it, ſet aſide the King's'will, 


faces about you at the moment of your recovery. 
At ſuch language the King, no doubt, would 
feel the greateſt indignation, He had always 
loved his people, their profperity had been ever 
dear to him, and his fon he loved not leſs than his 
life; what then would his feelings be, to find his 
empire diſmemberedy his 22 impoveriſhed, 
and his darling ſon ſtigmatifed as the cauſe of fuch 
calamities ? Would he not ſay, let the diſgrace 
rather fall upon thoſe who made my fon re- 
ſponſible for the evils which befell his country, 
without giving him the means of averting them. 
The Prince, under the new ſettlement, would 
have leſs flate, his Lordihip ſaid, than the 
Stadtholder of Holland; the Dutch, even in 
the pureſt moments of their republic, always 
allowed the pomp and iplendaar of à "Contr 
to their Stadtholder, and patrenage® of it; 
but this was thought too mach for the Son and 
Heir of the King of Great Bin to enjoy == 
A certain degree of influence; his Lordſhip fail, 
A very neceſlary in every country; but a ſecret 
infuence was the bane of every government. If 
the Reſolution before the Committee ſhould paſs 
unaltered, the Queen would find heffelf poſſeſſe d 
of the moſt dangerous kind of power to à tree 
State; a power to which no degree of 'relponſt. 


. 


p 


why would they put it in the power of any one by 

impoſing upon credulity, to erect che ſtandard of 

Oppoſition, even in the centre of the Court? 
AC Virtue Gi-kig Quich were many, and truly 
amiable; but that which was the greateſt of 
them, and crowned the reſt, was that prudence 
which had made her always refrain from taking 
any part publicly or privately in the Government: 
in all the various changes and ſhittings of the po- 


eaſily forgotten by parents; paternal reſentment, 
on ſuch occaſions, roſe, almoſt to the dignity of 
virtue, and received the apnrobation even ofthe 
greateſt minds. He would not raiſe that kind of 
reſentment in the Royal breaſt, by adopting mea- 
ſures which would hereaſter tell the King, that in 
the formation of the Government which fellowed 
His Majeſty's illneſs, the political character of the 
Prince of Wales had been diſregarded arid ſacri- 


bility was annexed; and which operating under 
the. din-finn of wie _ km ere dvifo—- 
would be found to be the more dreadful, as #t 
would be known only by its effects, and conſe. 
quently the miſchief would be done, before the 
idea of guzrding againſt it could enter into the 
head of any one, His Lordthip concladed, by 
obterving, that he would, on auy other occation, 
when he ſhould have more Kktength than at pre- 


revoked all the Limitations,'and gave the Regent. 
the full powers and prerogatives of the Crown 
A double Government could not but be a curſe 
to any nation, in which it was ſuffered to exiſt, If 
wo courts were kept, and t parties were known 
to have power in a country, all negociations 
would then be double. Ihe Executive Govern- 
ment might conclude a treaty, or alliauee; but as 


welt ed 


1 


Aitical ſcenes during her whole reign ſhe had never 
once been diſcovered behind the curtain, but had 


ficed, for that His Royal Highneſs had been fo 


it mußt akervants be ratified by. Parliament, ap- 
- plications might be made to one party, to oppoſe 


ſent, he ready to maintain that rropotition, which 


refrained, that he might call for the ſervices of 


ka 
iT 


always demeaned herſelf fo as to command the 


love and veneration of all parties. Could they 


then be her friends, he adviſed her to embark 
upon 4 tempeſtuous ſea, inexperienced as ſhe was 
in affairs, without chart -or-compaſs to direct 
her ?—And thus to rifk that high reputation 


Which ſhe had happily acquired by fnunning 


as a fatal ock, on which it might be wrecked, 


able men, without having the means of rewarding 
them; and had been made re{poſivle for the Go- 


truſted with the means of rendering it happy at 
home, or reſpectable abroad. To keep from the 
King the grounds of ſuch complaints as theſe, 


verament of the country, wirhout having been en- 


apuld be the moſt reſpectful conduct towards His 
Majeſty, and the true Way of conſulting his feel- 


What the other had done; and thus the veſt mea- 
ſures might be defeated through the power of a 
party diftint from the executive Goverament, 
and poſiefing the means of influencing thoſe who 
mould be called upon to decide upon the mott 
important queſtions. It was not altogether im- 


poffibſe, but, in the courſe of time, circum- 


ances might occur, that woyld wake it ne- 


was charged with having abmdoned “, That 
the Prince Jof Wales of full age had à fight to 
the legency during the. incapacityot his father.?” 

„ mort altercation then enſued between the 
Load Cearceitionand Lord Louguzo- 
R0U44, after which Bord KI NN AIS, conclud- 
ed the debate, by fome obſervations in anf e to 
the Duke of Ricumond, but the Houſe being 


ail interference in the. affairs of the State? It ings | ceſſary for the Regent to apply to the credit of | anxious for the queſtion, we. could only collect, 
was poſſible that when the power of controul- The Lord CHANCELLOR made & mort reply. the nation, and to raiſe a loan. But in a double that his Lerdſhip was in favour of the amend» 
] ; . 7 . + 
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ing the Houſhold ſhould be put into her hands, | 
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He ſaid, that he did not mean to ſubſtitute an. 


| Government, ſach a loan might be gefeated, 


and 


. 


| Dient. 


re ee 


—— 


FAicable, in the hands of any perſon, in bes * 


SALES BY AUCTION, 
tended to repreſent the King's authority, much | 8 "hr 
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«7 | PIE: le{% in the hands of his eldeſt lon ; the Heir Appa- | * By Mr. LOVE 
\ For the Amendmert, 65 | | t of his kingdoms, and the perſon moſt bound l I. Mr. a | 
| nnn . t“ Prr he P and of | T< er nie mg, . P. * order of the Executors of Mir, IOHN A 
5 Aga 2 Ao 8 5 r 25 _ OY ie | f to the maintenance of his Majeſty's juit prero- -4 Sox | Deceaſed, VERY, . 
e & th Went 3 | the PRINCE fo Mr. PITT, having been muc atives and authority, as well as moſt intereſted J At the One Tun Tavern, Goodge-ttreet, near the Middle- - . 
. FMajority againſt the Amendment, 23 ; Puntioned, wwe are happy. to inſert them both | in the happineſs, the proſperity, and the glory of WP W - | ; 
—- > The original queſtion Was. then put, aad "oa tegether they nts and for yeſterday ; but the people | Fa ; On Wedn-t3y 8 18 oy Check TIE ; 
ragen, | rende tibe Debate prewensd. I © The Prince forbears to remark on the ſere. 4 Tr. defrable P, HU K DWELLING 
AE If The Report being hrought up, wat egrerd 10 888 4.5 ' I ralparts of the ſketch of the plan laid before him; HOUSE, with !a:ge Sho: e de Window, Gituare 
= - by their Lordſhips, and the Houſe at ONE |. 1 | ? g -+ | he apprehends it mult have been formed with fof- | on the fouth fide e Olde, t, near the Pantheon, in 
+= 4 80 CLOCK adjourned to Monday. Kd 2 r= * e 9 4 ficient deliberation to preclude the probability of 3 of Mr. Rlosgr, Chveſemongot, at the original 
. 8 | e His ROYAL HIGHNESS tb PRINEE' of | any argument of his producing an alteration of | See ol 59 bels 55 dee , „ unprovements The 
„„ ——— — LES. I ] ſentiment in the projectors of it. But he trults, 1759, at the very lowgtound 101. of fl. 105. pes ama” 
_, INIT 8 * | 1 Sti | with confidence, to the wiſdom and juitice of Par- Alio a DWELLING. HOUSE, lie. 4, in Chefterfiels. | * 
„„ D 0.4, SIR, | — liament, when the whole of the ſubject, and the | ſtreet, near Titcbfield Chap-l, Sc. Mary-le-bozey for 8 


The proceedings in Parliament being now circumſtances connected with it, ſhall come under | unexpired of 70 years, held by cats, aud ict 2t A ger an- 


Ne 24. TRE wy © 647 um, ſubject yearly to a grau ent of Gl. 6s. t. 
x . | brought to a point, Which will render it neceſſary | their deliberation. * cy yd PR br 10 — of chr We wick 
4 to propoſe to the Houſe of Commons the particu - He gbſerves therefore only generally on the Herm tage- ſtreet, in the Parith of St. George in the Fal, 1 
THE KING. — 2 lar meaſures to he taken, for lupe the defect eads communicated by Mr. Pitt, and it is with Middleſex, let at 200. ber aum. Ea 1 * = 
hof the perſonal exerciſe. of the Royal Authority deep regret the Prince makes the obſervation, The whole may be viewed, with leave of the tenants, and 


*4 during the preſent interval ; and your Royal 
2/4 Highneſs having, ſome time ſince, ſigniſted your 
- pleaſure, that any communication on this ſubject 
zmould be ia writing, I take the liberty of reſpect- 
(iv ly intreating your Royal Highneſs's permifſion 


hoy » Kew PaLACE, Fan. 24. particulars had at the Place of Sale; at the King's Head -- i 
9 Tavern, Corner of Gerrard -ſtreet, Soho; and of Mr, Love, 


Surveyor, Cliftone-ftre-t, Por land road. 


By Mr. LOVE, 
(WITHOUT RESERVE) 


that he ſees, in the contents of that paper, a pro- 
je for producing weakneſs, diſorder, and inſe- 
curity in every branch of the Adminiſtration of af- 
fairs.——A proje& for dividing the Royal Family 
from each other; for ſeparating the Court from 


, 
as 
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R. WARREN. . ſubmit to your conſideration the qutlines of the the State, and thereby disjoining Government Ar the One Tun Tavern, Goodge-ſtreet, near the ; 

is plan which his Majeſty's Confidgatial Servants | £ a and ſtomed ſupport. A n 5 
25 IL. Per rs. 4 T 1 1 J 3: © beſt inloment en s natura AWE YCCUName pport. q On Wedneſday next, the 28th inſt. at One o'Cloek, = 
oy y coneeive (according to the Jacg ſcheme diſconnecting the authority to comman IN THREE LOTS, FY | 


BE. Willis.” 


+ | * which they are able to form) to be proper to be 
Tord WitLovosny De BRORB is in waiting 


propoſed in the preſent circumſtances. WE 
lt is our humble opinion, that your Royal High- 


ſervice from the power of animating it by reward; 
and for allotting to the Prince all the invidious 
without che means of 


2 excellent, well-huil, and very con- 
veniently finiſned DWELLING HOUSES, fituate 


in Glanville-ſtrect, near the Place of Sale, in polltffion or 


4 5 


This morning a grand Councrr was held at 
me Cockpi Wnitehall, on the AF ATC AR SLAVE 
ad. | | 
Council will beheld thiseveningat LR 
” Cxzwpen's, in Hill-ſtreet, Berkeley-Iguate. 
| =: ome Diſpatches were ſent off this morning 
cn che Marquis of CazMarTHEN's office, to 
My. aur at Berlin. — 
Ee orce{pondent aſſures us, that the Parner | 
of Wazzs-has ſent a maſſage to Kew, deſiring 
to have an interview with His Mags; and 
as the meſſage was preſling, his Royal Highnets 
4s expected to be introduced to His Majesry 


E =: Elbe duties of Government, 2 
A st St James s Palace. | neſs ſhould be empowered to exerciſe the Royal ſoftening them to the public, by any one act of erg e at 1 a painting to 
HET —— | I Authority, in the name, and on the behalf of His grace, favour or benignity. | $2 | —— arts of 5 _ 5 me be” oh. n HEE "SP 
| Th morning bis Royal Highncis the Duxe | Mqhefty , during His ee > +: 1 „4 The Prince's feelings on contemplating this Premiſes are four clear ſtories high, two rooms obs floer,- WM ; 
e osx, aſter vitting the Pryce of Warzs ION mm a legale Meleſs, = thec we plan, are alſo rendered {till more painful to him, ang ap . . areas, dee — 
CCCCC%J%/%%%/%%///%%%%/ ᷣͤ I ria bl vehe Pod g AY 
74 buſineſs with the Queen... : . — ee > 77 (heb 55 1250 oF) and the ct priaciple, but is calculated to infuſe jealouſies and of Mr. Love, Sarveyr, Clipſtone- ſtreet, Poctand. usf. iS 
It is thought that on Thuriday {e*no!ght, his 8 n eee 7 CM ORs and Servants and diſtruſt (wholly groundleſs be truſts) in that e G : — 7 
| „ Rayal Higuaneſs the PRINCE of WALESs will go — 3 bold 8 tre mY der fth | quarter, whoſe confidence it will ever be the firſt | on th By Mr. GREEN OO, i * 
/ f an Wedneſday the 281) inſtant, and the =; Hl 
open the ſe ſſions in a formal manner. gufations as may be thought n gard to the motive and object of the limitations r dd C2 


power. to be exerciſed by your Royal Highnels 
ſhovld not extend to the granting thexeal or per- 
ſo nal property of the King, (except as far as re- 
lates to the Rerowal of Leaſes) to the granting 
ny Ofce e verſion, or to the granting, for 
any other Torn than during His Majeſty's plea- 
ſure, any 7c1::iion, or any Office whatever, ex- 
cept ſuch a: muſt by Law be granted fer Life, or 
during £024 behaviour, nor to the granting any 
Rank e Dignity of the Peerage of this Realm, 
to any Perſon, except His Majeſty's Iſſue who 
h ave attained the age of twenty-one years. 
Ti le are.the principal points which have occur- 
rg: to 1's Mezeity's Miniſters. 


* elegant and faſhionable Houthold-Farni- 
ture, a {mall and well ſelected collection of Piltares,, 39 
particularly a hole length portrait of Cardinal Albant, by F. 
| his own painter, large pier glaſſes and girandoles, a drawing 
room fuit of criſon damaſc, inlaid pier tables, mahogany 
wardrobe, bookcaſes, chairs, dining, Pembroke, and card. - 
tables, four-poſt and other bedtteads, with kandfom> chintz 
pattern and dimity furnitute, excellent gooſe beds and bed 
ding, kitchen furniture, and other effects of 2 
| A GENTLEMAN, | 
Retiring from houſekeeping, No. rz, Cork: ſtreet, Bur- 
. lingten-gardens. 
o be viewed two days preceding the ſale, and Catak ues 
had at Mr. Ones Letceſter-ſquare, EO 


and reſtrictions propoſed, the Prince can have but 
little to obſerve. No light or information is af- 
forded him by his Majeſty's Minifters on thoſe 
| points. They have informed him avhat the 
| powers are, which they mean to e ham, not 
why they are withheld, f % 

The Prince, however, holding as he does, 
that it is an undoubted and fundamental principle 
of this conſtitution, that the powers and preroga- 
tives of the Crown are veſted there, as a truſt for 
the benefit of the people, and that they are ſacred 
only as they are neceſſary to the preſervation of 
that power and balance of the conſtitution, which 
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= . fect on Vr. PIII, by ſaying that { I beg leave de. add, that their ideas are formed | experience has proved to be the true ſecurity of | 1 8 1 1/211 mee 
/ . ß. 

in all probability, pen, He 0 has | rarz, an way be of no long duration. It | res That l utihty ou gat. e De | giving Leffins on the Pians Forte and SRnl. +4 


firong, manifeft, and urgent, which calls for the 
extinction or ſuſpenſion of any one of thoſ- <i+; Circles + and fholt be provid Ae boticugnegeh 

tial rights inthe fopremempeowver or its 16ptoiitan fe, Nov 3, GEORGE-STREET," BATHT © 
ve; or which can juſtify the Prince in coaſent- I bere may oe bad any of the ſol.cxving W of Mr. Bile 


may be dichcul to fix before hand, the precife 
period for ie cheſe proviſions ought to laſt; 
but if unn tal his Majeſtx's- Recgarery ſhould + 


- -foofien ſtig matized the prelent Oppolitiu as a | teaches Catches and lese in an expeditious anne fer pete ure 
faction, will never, it is hoped, carp zt their 
ameaſeres-from fations motives, as d muſt at | 


11 
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—— . : 9 be prötf ed ore diſtant period, then there ; 
> totally deftrey his immaculate character. be prof ted to a m re diſtant period, 1 . 2 bs: "| 7ngten; — 
The 1 ELECTIONR ie over—Mr. is t preſept to imagine, it will be open | ng; chat in bit perſos, an experiment ſhall by RS A 
" few e e ä hercatter to the wiſdom of Parliament, to re-con- | made to aſcertain with how ſmall a portion of the | Yourg?, nighr Thoughts 10 6 | 2: to Abelard -,- wo 6 
| The Eater em pruned lider theſe proviſions, whenever the circumltances EKivgly power the executive government of this 2 22 = - 5 © | Celadn' ard as 
n @ proclamation from the Lord Lieutenant and { *PPrAar to call for it. 1 by 9 1 2 5 Maria's Booming Saris? 4 2 bhp on „ 
Ns Council on Monday che 19th inſtant, from the | It your Royal Hig limes ſhould be pleaſed to e Prince has only to add, that 11 ſecu - Guten in the Weed 7 6 | Pore's Miah. = = as ˙ 
—aoth of January to the z th of February. require any further explanation on the ſubject, | rity for his Majeſty's re- poſſeſſing his rightful I rer Garland - 5 © | Te Dun and Jubilas T :c > 
d morning ſome diſpacches were received at end ſhould condelcend de bgnity your orders, | government, whenever it Hail pleaſe Providence | Doron and ere, for tre ctr FRY. 
f che Secretary of State's Office from Gibraltar, that I ſhould have „ N of attending your im bounty to this country, to move the ca- os ha Lag ve 7 64 on 1 12 5 
ich are dated the 24th of December. They Royal Highneſs for purp6le, or wo intimate lamity with which he is afflidted, be any part of " IN. B. My. Billitgtcu will alfa le Sa e- eee HY 
+ ,fontain an account of the arrival of ſeverab chip. any other mode in which ur Royal H may] the ea e of this plan, the Prince has only to f d > Nobery and Gentry after January in Lone ae”, 
225 LConbastinepte, and with to receive ſuch explanation, I thall reſpect- | be convinced, that any meaſure is neceſſary, or | be, Ne. 24, Charkzte act, Rathbone Pla-. ö 


fully wait your Royal High neſs's commands. eren conducive to that end, to be the firſt to 


So o * 5 AN J 4 ( , ; _- : © "—p * 
urge it as the preliminary and permanent con- ; W WL 3 2 * 8 3 nen g 
5 f - a | | 2 £0uNeyg with u d 
4 fideration of any ſettlement in which he could 4 Breaſt of Milk, and cad procure : | 
| | | f , gan p che moſt andegiable Cha- 
conſent to ſhare. 25 rafter for ſobriety andi honeſty. 7 


other parts of the Va moſt of which were 
bound or London, and intended to fail about | I have the honour to be, 


75 "The e. below L ondon-bridge, is ſo 1 A res cher erence and 


ſubmiſion, 


8 _ : | „ | | i = + THe 7 7 3 . o 3 
5 I , clear of ice, that this morning ſeveral outwards , | Sir, wa, 4 | { - 9 6 27 4 cc It attention to what 1. 15 reſumed muſt be ods Maes ec branes en "5 8 a EPS Ty — — * 
bound Weſt ladiamen unmoored, and dropped Fo Tour Rotel Highneſs -. bis Najeftyle feelings and wih oi the Tappy nn SIN — 1 
don to.Depriord, in order do prepare for nei“ Molt dutiful 5 day of bis recovery be the object, the R NN OM2. © þ 
voyage. 955 3 | Aud devoted on expreſſes his firm conviftion, that ho event would R. MARSHAL' begins his Spring Courſe | 
. =; N . Ts 4 . 1 . dev Servant , + | be "more repugnant to the feelings of his Royal of ARAroMICAL and Cyintrcical LECTYKES ON ; % 
. Tt is "an ill wind that blows nobody good, ſays: N we. | W. PITT. Father than the knowledge that Ke bovern Monday next, at ha f paſt One o'clock, at the Theatre, in | 
= the Proverb.—So ſay we of the conteſt between Þ - © Do wning-Street, * $5 RI N 23 8 5 8 . Fartlet-court, oppoſite to the end of Hatton- Art Fel- 'Y 
8. d Fears: of the Sre Fx# | ? , 1 5 ment of his Son and repreſentative had exhi- born. | | 3 7 
an of the STOCK EXCHANGE: & ſegum Nights Dec. zo, 1786. } bited the Sovereign power of the realm in a The practical Anatomy continued " 5 Wo 
el they are now ſupplied with Lottery Licket? “ 1 — ——— . e e apa; , e ring age Sand ! 3 BE ak 
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> which is little more than the price paid for them | 
by the Subſcribers. This low price, of courſe, | 
bs.” begets an increaſed demand; ſo that there is the [| 
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HISROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF'WALES; | 
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8 11 . . i ſociety of the Monarch, and the Rights of his fa- | Mr. EASTLAND 
Freateſt probability of their being at a higher | | : - 24 W 18 | : cit dh EOS OO, 
| * before the commencement of the drawing, Anfever. te Mr. Pix r's an > 2: = mily. * L . * SONP FOR 
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Upon that part of the plan which regards : 
the King's real and perſonal property, the Prince 
feels himſelf compelled to remark, that it was 
not neceſſary for Mr. Pitt, nor yet proper to 
ſaggeſt to the Prince the reſtraint he propoſes 
againſt the Prince's granting away the King's 
real or perſonal property. | 


The Prince does not conceive, that, during 


than they have been for many years before. Be- 
"ſides; the Scheme is greatly ſuperior to that of any 
former Lottery —for there are 77 capital Prizes, 


At his Hoyſe, No. 52, SNow- ttt, 4 
SPONTTINUES effectually to cure all regent 
complaints of a PRIVAT NATURE, with caſe and 
ſafety, ina few ds; and in the moſt obſtinate and compli. 
| cated cafes of long duration, that have hitherto been deemed 
incurable; ſuch as OBsTRUCTIioxs in the UnEThrA, 
Stroud "EXCRAESSENCES, Haro TumMouURS, CALLous 
ULcrRs, ErvyTions, Grrrrs, cc. are radically cured, 
by a more ſafe, certain, and expeditious mode of practice, 


PX 


a. N 


Carlton Houſe, Jan, 2, 1789. 
« The PRINer of Wa Es learns from Mr. | 
Pitt, that the proceedings in Parliament are now 
in a train which enables Mr. Pitt, according to | 
the intimation in is former letter, to communi- 
cate to the Prince, the outlines of the plan which | 


from 30,000!. to 5001. 
: A During the late froit, one of the Preachers at 
= the Tabernacle thus addrefled metaphorically his 
congr gation:— “ Ye are all frozen with fin !— 


2 
* „ 


1 


- your fins melt away like a /ace-ba// in the fun i” | 
Mr. Dizoin, whoſe talents are various and 


May the Lord thaw the ice of your iniquities !-— 
May the re/? of your tranſgreſſions be broken !— 
Methinks 1 hear the ice crack within ye !—Aye, 
crack !-=But what ſays my thermometer of grace? 


Pray then with fervor, till the ice foften, and 


1 


Leda he Ah 


Concerning the ſteps — 


ieh there li Pitt, the Paix ct is filent—Nothing done by the 


„Will be no thaw, till ye pray fervent!y for it.—. } 


his Majeſty's confidential ſervants conceive pro- 
per to be propoſed in the preſent circumftances. 
taken by Mr. 


two Houſes of Parliament can be a proper ſubject 
of his animadverſion; but when previouſly to any 
diſcuſſion in Parkamenc, the e of a ſcheme 
of rnment are ſent for his conſiderdtion, in 
winch it is propoſed that he ſhall be perſonally 


the King's life, he is, by law, entitled to make 
any ſuch grant; and he is ſure that he has never 
ſhewn the ſmalleſt inclination to poſſeſs any ſuch 
power. But it remains with Mr. Pitt to conſi- 
der the eventual intereſts of the Royal Family, 
and to provide a proper and natural ſecurity a- 


gain the-miſmanagement of them in others, 


The Prince has diſcharged an indiſpenſible 


ſuperior to any other yet adopted, that will prove well wog⸗ 
thy the attention of perſons of both Sexrs, ifquiring . 
SURGICAL or MEDICAL ASSISTANCE in the above 

diſorders, Weak, relaxed, and debilitated habits, proceed= 

ing from irregularities, injudicious treatment, ot any othey 

cauſe, are ſpeedily reſtored to health and ſtrength. 

* SUPPRESSION OF URINE, 

Mr. FASTLAND gives immediate relief in al caſes of 
ISCHURIA URETHR ALIS, Inflammation and frictures, 
from an itt-cured, or retropuiſed gonorrhea, caruncles, fifs 
tula in perinzumy partial and total ſuppreſſion of Wing,” ras 


reſpectable, laſt night preſenteg che Public, at. the N and 18 1 concerned, and vy which the Cy OI 3 tas Ws plan dically cured. : £2: 
Lyceum with a kind of literary, muſical, and Royal aMhority, and the public welflire, may This conviction of the evils which may ariſe | g 


Humorous Olio, that is like 
ceſsf ul. N 5 


A few days ago was married at Roſs, in Here- 
fordſhire, Mr. Ricyaeyr Bari x x 2 gud 24. to 


ſy do prove very ſue- 


be d 


of his ſentiments. This filence might be con- 
ſtrued into a previous approbation of a 


be deeply affected, the Prince would be unjuſti- 
fahle were he to with-bold an explicit detlaration 


neſs of the 


| 


to the ane, intereſt, to the peace and happt- 
oyal Family, and to the ſafety and 
welfare-of the nation, from the government of 


PRICE OF STOCKS THIS DAY. 


Bank Stock | 


| EZ + a plan, the | 1 anne * . « , 
eee . ; a i 4 the country remaining longer in its preſent maim- r Cent. Red. 7 
Emarkahle M 3411. ad. 679 at is re- | accompliſhment of which every motive of duty to ed and Sbilitated 3 3 in the Ao Cant. Conf, 2 5 

le, Mr. Bailey ha Port but a week be- | his Father and Sovereign, as well as of regard for i . 4 per Cent. Conſ. 93 18 


fore a wife aged 3. 
On Tue 15 1 


day laſt as Rocex 6 IN, N 
who prefided at 3 


Hicks's Hall, was ſittin 


ſtantly expired. He had juſt before remarked that 

he was glad to ſte fo full an attendance of - 

| fu e of pro 

fe ſſional men, as ſome trial of importance was ex- 

pected td come on, and immedi; cely ca ſpeaking 

tee words, was ſtrüuck with an apop'ctic fit in 

- his heart, and was dead before a Ae who 
happ*ned to be prefent, could get ncar to him, 


i 


. 


: | on the 
Bench, he ſuddenly fell from of hie ſeat Indi. 


the public intereſt, obliges him to conſider as in- 
ich to both. In the ſtate of dee diſtreſs, in 
ich the Prince, and the whole Royal family 


| were involved, by the heavy calamity Which has 


fallen upon the King, and at a [ent when go- 
vernment, deprived of its chief energy and ſup- 
Port, ſeemed peculiarly to need the cordial and 
united aid of all deſcriptions of good ſubjetts, it 
was not expected by the Prince, that a plan 


ſhould be offered to his conſideration, by Which 


: 


Prince's mind, every other conſideration, ard 
will determine him to undertake the painful truft 
impoſed upon him by the preſent melancholy 
neceſſity, (which of all the King's ſubjects he 
deplores the moſt) in full confidence, that the 
affection and loyalty to the King, the experienced 
attachment to the Howe of Brunſwick, and the 
generoſity which has always diſtinguiſhed this 
nation, will carry him through the many ditti- 
culties, inſeparable from this moſt critical fitua- 
tion, with comfort to himſelf, with honour to the 


Navy 5 per Cent. Ann. 110 4 + 
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